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ABSTRACT 

This document consists of the last ten issues 
(1985-1994) of the annual serial "Awareness: Journal of the Colorado 
Counseling Association" (formerly the Colorado Association for 
Counseling and Development). Articles in this serial focus on a 
variety of issues of importance to counselors. (AA) 
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Editors* Note 



Ad we direct our energies to the professional challenges of 1985, no 
single issue demands more of our concern and energy than the attempts 
of the world powers to reduce nuclear weapons arsenals. It is now almost 
our fortieth year of living with the distinct possibility of a nuclear war— 
a war which now has potential for the total annihilation of the planet. 
A parallel concern must be the trampling of human rights throughout 
the world. Whether our focus is upon Apartheid in South Africa, Soviet 
aggression against the Afghans, or the denial of basic rights to Polish 
workers, one fact is quite clear. Humans have yet to learn how to resolve 
intei-personal conflict positively and peacefully. Professionals in the field 
of counseling and human services should have more skill and knowledge 
in interpersonal relations than politicians or soldiers. Perhaps we need 
to learn how to share this competency with thousands of others, to in- 
fluence the political process, and become effective advocates for human 
rights. We dedicate this issue of Awar>. -i.ess to the cause of peace and 
justice throughout the world. 

Anne Roark 

Daryi Sander 

Editors for Awareness, 

The Journal of the Colorado 

Association for Counseling and 

Development 
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Self-Concept: The Needs of Children 



by Gwen Findley 

As an elementary school counselor, I have encountered many aspects 
of children and their growth, and I find that at the base of most prob- 
lems and concerns lies the child's self-concept. How positively it has 
developed and how the child views the world is most often the key to 
solving the problem at hand. Children rely, even at an early age, upon 
their experience to dictate their further behavior. 

A child's self-concept emerges gradually over the first two years of 
life. When a child develops a sense of self, he/she also develops the emo- 
tions of pride and shame. Whenever a child'': behavior is influenced 
by this pride and shame, self-concept is being further developed and 
molded by each and every experience the child has. Many factors are 
involved in these experiences. Regardless of socioeconomic status, how 
each experience is viewed and integrated will determine how detrimen- 
tal or useful it will be in the development of a positive self-concept. 
Children spend most of their waking hours creating their viewpoints 
about themselves and others and use these viewpoints to make deci- 
sions about themselves and the world. 

Just about the time they have an understanding (positive or negative) 
of the world, they are sent to school. Once they wore the youngest, and 
the apple of their mother's eye; now they are among many, all looking 
for recognition and defining their role as school children. 

Because of the age range (5-11) and the broad range of experiences 
in that age range, the role of an elementai-y school counselor is diverse. 
Elementary school is part of the development of self-concept and is one 
of the most powerful influences in a child's life. Our educational system 
often creates a win/lose situation in the mind of a child. Children do 
not always understand competition which is evident in elementary 
school; thus, they interpret not being first, or at the top of the class, 
as meaning they are not important, or they are worthless, or they do 
not deserve love. 

Coupled with the messages which a child brings to school and what 
the school presents, children may indeed develop poor self-concepts. Ad- 
ministrators, parents, teachers and school counselors must intervene 
in this process. Children need to have their selfconcept reaffirmed as 
often as possible. They need to accept themselves and be accepted for 
who they are. Their feelings and opinions need to be allowed self 
investigation without degradation in ordfr that their self cima'pt lan 
develop fully, and positively 

This nei'd is not only directed toward children. School counselors are 
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often the leaders in educating the other significant adults in a child's 
life about allowing positive self-concepts to evolve in the life of children. 
Typically, parents and many teachers are not aware of how critically 
they affect a child. Harsh words, glances, insinuations, and "adult" 
conversations are often the molders of a child's negative self-concept, 
when their intention is to motivate. Teaching children and adults about 
how to re-direct these messages and bring about positive self-concepts 
are a crucial part of an elementary school counselor's role. The intent 
and purpose here is not to give "how-tos," but to raise a conscious 
awareness of the needs of children. As adults, we are able to sift through 
the rubble and the flowers and make decisions about the world. Children 
often do not know the worth or the value of the rubble and the flowers 
and, thus, make negative decisions about themselves and those that 
care for them. 

Being a self-concept promoter and modeling a positive self-concept 
for others are two important ways school counselors, teachers, parents, 
and administrators can aid in the development of a better world for 
children. 

Children learn instinctively and intuitively how to survive, who and 
when to trust, what works and what hurts in their relationships with 
people and the world. We must support them, create positive en- 
vironments for them, and guide them as Ihey grow. It is important that 
their self-concepts are enhanced and they are rewarded for being who 
they are— children. 
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The Disruptive Child in the Classroom 



by Suzanne I. Foster 



Perhaps one of the most frustrating and time-consuming aspects of 
teaching is dealing with the disruptive child in the classroom. Much 
research has been devoted to exploring methods for dealing with disrup- 
tive behavior. This article will give a general overview of mildly to 
moderately disruptive behavior, including: identification, suggestions 
for the teacher, and counseling intervention. strategies. 

Disruptive behavior can be defined as any behavior that is disturb- 
ing to the teacher (Lewin, Nelson & Tollefson, 1983). Examples of 
disruptive behavior include: talking out of turn, inappropriate 
responses, fidgeting, making unusual noises or motions, being distracted 
or distracting others. Disruptive behavior can generally be described 
as a lack of self-control or lack of adherence to the classroom rules. 

Research indicates that teacher attitude ".ontributes significantly to 
the effectiveness of intervention strategies (Lewin, et al. 1983). In their 
study, Lewin et al. (1983) discovered that teachers with a negative at- 
titude toward particular students continued to find those students to 
be disruptive even after the defined disrupting behaviors weie 
eliminated. In addition, teachers with good discipline and classroom 
management techniques have been found to have fewer problems with 
disruptive children. The most effective way to promote nondisrupting 
behavior is to provide an objective environment with clearly defined 
rules and consistent reinforcement. 

Si nee the environment plays such an important role in a student's 
behavior, it is desirable to help the teacher become more effective. One 
method for helping the teacher to become more aware of the environ- 
ment is to video-tape a class session (Lewin, et al. 1983). While review- 
ing the tape, it is helpful to identify the teacher's ideology concerning 
student management. The theories can range from noninterventionist, 
or "looking on," to interactionalist (questioning, directive statements), 
to interventionist, or dealing with a problem physically. While the 
theories themselves can be debated, research indicates that the teacher 
with an eclectic approach has more resources to draw upon in dealing 
with the disruptive child and is, therefore, more effective (Glickman, 
and Wolfgang 1978). By helping the teachers to identify their own style 
and exposing them to other ideologies, the counselor, in effect, gives 
teachens more methods to choose from. 

Another way the counselor can help the teacher deal with the disrup- 
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tive child is to provide concrete tools to use. One such tool is the con- 
tract (Hackney, 1974). This is basically a behavior modification method 
that is clearly spelled out on paper, with all parties concerned signing 
their agreement to the expectations, rewards, consequences, and time 
frames. Another concrete method is to help the teacher develop an asser- 
tive discipline program. This would include clearly stated rules and 
a consistent method for rewards and punishments. 

Before the counselor begins to work with the child, he/she should ob- 
tain as much historical information on the child as possible, including 
the following: a specific statement of the problem and duration, metnods 
used to correct the problem, peer interactions, interactions with adults, 
school records, T^imily background, recent emotional upsets, and 
physical health. This information can be obtained by talking to teachers, 
parents, and friends. Also, records should be reviewed and casual obser- 
vations in the classroom setting should be made. By identifying the 
cause of the problem, the counselor can then decide on the best course 
of action to take. 

One method the counselor can use in dealing with the disruptive child 
is to initiate individual counseling. This would be the most appropriate 
method to use with the child who shows a tendency toward disruptive 
behavior. By developing a rapport in a safe environment, the child is 
more likely to share a particularly upsetting event or developmental 
problem than he/she would in a larger group setting or less safe en- 
vironment. Within this setting, the counselor could use such tools as 
puppetry or role-playing to encourage self-disclosure on the part of the 
child (Muro and Dinkmeyer, 1977). 

Group counseling is particularly effective with those students who 
have consistently proven to be disruptive. In developing a group, it is 
important to include good student role models who have the respect 
of their peers. This environment not only provides a model for the 
disruptive child, but also for a consistent system of feedback from peers 
both inside and outside of the group setting. This support system can 
be a powerful force in helping the disruptive child to adopt new 
behaviors in the classroom setting. 

The overall goal in dealing with the disruptive child is to effect a 
positive change in behavior. This change can be promoted by helping 
the teacher to become more effective in dealing with the behavior and 
helping the student take more responsibility for the behavior. By be- 
ing disruptive, the child is probibly seeking attention in a negative, 
destructive manner. The mt^thods outlined above provide children with 
opportunities to learn behaviors that will give them positive attention 
as well as helping to insure successful school experiences. 
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Misunderstandings of the Empathy 
Response and A Test for Counselors 



by I. David Welch and James A. Foos 

In April 1982, The Personnel and Guidance Journal published a car- 
toon purporting to demonstrate the empathy response (p. 482). The car- 
toon is reproduced below. The cartoon shows an instructor defining em- 
pathy while the second panel shows two "classmembers" practicing. 
The definition, while not incorrect, is lacking. The demonstration panel 
is completely in error. This cartoon presentation misrepresents the em- 
pathy response. A real problem in a journal representing the counsel- 
ing profession! 
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DEFINITIONS OF EMPATHY 

Practically every book on counseling has a definition of empathy. We 
have selected an early, but lasting, definition from the work of Carl 
Rogers. Rogers (1959) defines empathy as follows: 

The state of empathy, or being empathic, is to perceive the inter- 
nal frame of reference of another with accuracy and with the emo- 
tional components and meanings which pertain thereto as if one 
were the person, but without ever losing the "as if* condition. 
Thus it means to sense the hurt or the pleasure of another as he 
senses it and to perceive the causes thereof as he perceives them, 
but without ever losing the recognition that it is as if I were hurt 
or pleased and so forth. If this "as if quality is lost, then the 
state is one of identification, (pp. 210-211) 

Here, Rogers has defined the state of empathy. The empathy response 
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is defined further by Eisenberg and Delaney (1977). They say: 
The effective empathic response affirms to the client "I have 
understood not only the overt part of your message but also the 
underlying significance that it has for you." (p. 93) 
Therefore, we can see that accurate empathy has two parts. First, the 
counselor understands the content and feelings of the client. Second, 
the counselor is able to effectively communicate that understanding 
to the client. 

If this is a definition of empathy, then what is not empathy? Gazda, 
et al (1977) tells us "Empathy and sympathy are different. Sympathy 
means that the helper experiences the same emotions as the helpee. 
It is not necessary to experience the helpee's feelings to be helpful. You 
can help if you can understand how the other person feels, and that 
is what is meant by empathy." (p. 62) Benjamin (1974) agi-ees that sym- 
pathy and empathy are not the same. In addition, he says, "Nor should 
empai iy be confused with identification. . . . Empathy always involves 
two distinctly separate selves; identification results in one. When the 
interviewer identifies with the interviewee, he becomes the inter- 
viewee." (p. 49) 

CarkhufTand Pierce (1981) have provided us with a scale to rate em- 
pathy responses. This scale helps us discriminate helpful from non- 
helpful responses. The major points of the scale are provided below. 
Rating Scale for Helper Responses 
1.0 Feeling and content both absent or both inaccurate 

2.0 Accurate response to content, but feeling absent or 
inaccurate 

3.0 Accurate response to content and feeling 

4.0 Accurate response to personalized problem, feeling 
and goal (first statement of a goal to be acted upon) 

5.0 Accurate response to personalized problem and 
goal, and accurate identification of steps, (contains 
at Isast one specific step toward the goal) 

CRITICISM 

Using the definitions above, it can be seen that the cartoon presented 
in the April 1982 issue of the Pernonnel and Guidance Journal fails 
to accurately represent empathy in several respects. First the defini- 
tion in the cartoon is limited. Second, the panel depicting an empathy 
response does not do that. It instead depicts either sympathy or iden- 
tification. On the rating scale developed by CarkhufTand Pierce, it is, 
at be.st, a 2.0 response. Tsk, tsk, tsk! 

A TEST FOR COUNSELORS 

tiiven the information provided in this article, a te.st has been 
developed to assess the new knowledge gained in this article. Please 
take the test below . Pick a response. Rate your response. 

Burp 

That's disgusting. Try to control yourself. 



Burp 

How 'bout them BroncosI 

You have gas and you are mildly embarrassed because you 
belched in public. 

A complete computer software package is available for scoring. Simp- 
ly contact the authors for information and costs. 

SUMMARY 

This scholarly article has pointi d out some basic misunderstandings 
of the empathy response presented in a cartoon published in our major 
professional journal. It has attempted to provide information accurately 
defining empathy as well as a practice test to allow counselors to test 
their new knowledge. Po.ssibilities for scoring have been suggested. 

'With apologies to Goud and McCain. 
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Extending the Counseling Practicum: 
Tlie Counselor Training Laboratory 



by Stacey Arnett, Evelyn Bassoff, and Susan Jackson 

The purposes of this report are to describe the development and im- 
plementation of the Counselor Training Laboratory, an in-house prac- 
ticum/internship experience offered through the University of Colo- 
rado's School of Education in Boulder. Specifically, we will describe 
how such a laboratory is simultaneously used for practice, supervision 
and research. 



The Counselor Training Laboratory was instituted as an adjunct to 
the traditional practicum, in which students counsel in settings offcam- 
pus with non-faculty supervisors. Although the counseling practicum 
plays a central role in the training of counselors (Dustin, 1984; Ibrahim 
& Thomas, 1982; Kramer & Ryabik, 1981), it frequently fails to pro- 
vide rigorous supervision (HoUoway, 1982). In our experience, super- 
vision by non-faculty supervisors tended to be uneven. Hence, not all 
our practicum sLudents benefitted from their practica. Our primai7 pur- 
pose then, in setting up the Laboratory was to counter this deficiency. 
Our secondary purpose was to subject the effects of counseling prac- 
tice and supervision to continual research. Essentially, we wished to 
set up a circular system wherein counseling practice and supervision 
would generate evaluation and research among our doctoral students, 
which in turn would modify our current practice of counseling and 
supervision. 



Based on the results of a needs assessment administered to doctoral 
eoun.soling students, faculty members, and off-campus practicum super- 
visors in = 1021, as well as on information gathered informally from ad- 
ministrators, faculty, and students, a physical facility was designed and 
constructed. It includes two counseling rooms to accomodate groups or 
individual .sessions, an observation area equipped with audio-visual in- 
.struments and one-way mirrors, and a reception area. 

Doctoral interns, under the direction of faculty members, administer 
the Laboratory by screening clients and assigning them to practicum 
.students, coordinating use of the counseling rooms and audiovisual 
eciuipment, and maintaining liaisons with community referral sources. 
P'acully advi.sors oversee research projects carried out in the Laboratoi-y. 

Since confidentiality is a consideration, prospective clients are pro- 
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vided with written information describing the services and research 
focus of the Laboratory. They are also required to agree in writing to 
the taping and observing of sessions, which is limited to faculty, super- 
visors, and counselors-in-training, 

SUPERVISION 

The Laboratory incorporates various kinds of supervisor, setting, and 
technique as shown in Table 1. 

Table 1 

Modalities for Supervision 

Supervisor Faculty practicum supervisors 

Peers 

Advanced students 
Consultants 

Sotting One-to-ono 
Group 

Techniques Direct observation (via one-way mirror! 

Audio. video replay 
Case presentation 
Informal case review/discussion 



A faculty practicum supervisor or advanced doctoral students, all ex- 
perienced and active clinicians, regularly supervise the trainees. In ad- 
dition, trainees regularly observe and provide feedback to their peers. 
Outside consultants, such as the staff psychiatrist from the local men- 
tal health center and directors of community agencies, offer brief con- 
sultations to the trainees. Since the Laboratory offers counseling ser- 
vices at no cost to the public, community agencies have been generous 
in their support of it, both by referring appropriate and diversified 
clients and by providing adjunctive supervision. 

Supervision occurs in one-to-one and group settings. Meetings are ar- 
ranged between the supervisor and student, and weekly practicum class 
meeting.s are held for the purpose of client case review. Direct ob.scr- 
vation via one-way mirrors and sound systems, video and audio replays 
of sessions, formal oral ease percentations and informal case reviews 
and discussion are techniques for supervision. Supervisors or peers cri- 
tique the counselor either after the ses.sion or, in the case of replav, 
during it. 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

Isolated studies, which often do not build on previous work, arc 
characteristic of the research on supervision in counseling (Hansen, 
Robins, & Grimes, 19821. Hence, the advanced training of counselors 
tends to be somewhat haphazard. A major objective of the Laboratory 
is to generate research projects specifically in the areas of training and 
.supervision. The diversified supervisory and training activities fostered 
in the Laboratory provide rich opportunities in the form of classroom 
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projects and doctoral dissertations. To promote such research, a seminar 
on special topics in counseling research was introduced in the cur- 
riculum. In it students are encouraged to propose and develop research 
plans for the Laboratory. Moreover, records of client cases are organized 
in a way to facilitate research projects. For example, clients are required 
to provide extensive demographic information, information is color- 
coded, and so forth. Hence, the Counselor Training Laboratory invites 
continual review of its activities and promotes experimentation. 

SUMMARY 

The Counselor Training Laboratory has two main objectives: (1) to 
provide counseiors-in-training highly supervised counseling experiences 
with a diversity of clients; and (2) to promote research and evaluation 
of counseling practice and supervision. The underlying principle is that 
faculty and administrators have an obligation to promote what they 
judge to be effective techniques of counseling and to provide what they 
judge to be effeci.ive supervision. However, they also have an obliga- 
tion to invite sound but critical review of their pedagogical offerings. 
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Counselor Trainees' Exposure to the 
Client Role: Implications for Training 



by Pennelope Skoglund 

In looking toward the future of counseling in Colorado, it is relevant 
to look at counseling education programs and curriculum. Programs 
must continue to explore training strategies which will increase stu- 
dent effectiveness. In looking at possible strategies, one of the impor- 
tant areas of inquiry that emerges is student characteristics. Personal 
growth activities which enhance desirable student characteristics have 
been researched over the years (Schwab & Harris, 1981; Borgers, 1972; 
Cerra, 1969; Kassera, 1968; Kemp, 1962; and Hunt, 1962). Such 
activities, leading to personal growth and increased self awareness, help 
students reflect upon personal biases, fears, opinions, etc. (Hunt, 1962). 
This author believes that personal counseling, in addition to academic 
and experiential components of graduate programs, is an activity which 
can enhance student characteristics and lead to increased effectiveness. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the amount exposure to 
personal counseling of roasters and doctoral students in Guidance and 
Counseling at the University of Colorado, Boulder. The amount of 
counseling received by both groups was compared. Their attitudes about 
personal counseling being a component of their graduate program were 
explored. 

The participants were 27 students pursuing their masters degree in 
Guidance and Counseling and 25 doctoral students in the same pro- 
gram. A questionnaire designed by this researcher was submitted to 
all the students. They were asked how much counseling they had re- 
ceived prior to their graduate work, how much they were currently 
receiving, and what their attitudes were about personal counseling be- 
ing included in their graduate program. 

Analysis 

The <-test determined whether the amount of counseling received or 
attitudes about personal counseling differed for the two groups of 
students. 

Results and Discussion 

Questions 1,2,3, and 4 (Table I) looked at whether (1) personal 
counseling was desirable for students in this field, (2) hether it should 
be required, (3) whether students would accept personal counseling if 
it were offered, and (4) whether students would attend such counsel- 
ing if it were required in their program. No differences were found be- 
tween the groups on these questions. Of the masters students, 85'Jf 
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stated counseling was desirable and 5l'7< said it should be required. 
For the doctoral students the figures were SOOf and 447f , respectively. 

The difference between the groups in the amount (in months) of 
counseling before graduate work was not significant (p=.102). 667^ of 
the masters students and 48'7f of the doctoral students experienced some 
counseling before beginning their graduate work. The difference in the 
amount of counseling currently being undertaken by the groups was 
significant (p = .013). 22<7( of the masters students and 369( of the doc- 
toral students were currently seeing a counselor. Experience of any type 
or amount of counseling before or during their program was 70% for 
masters students and 769^ for doctoral students. 

Of those students who had obtained little or no previous counseling, 
the masters students showed significantly more intere.st in entering 
counseling (p = .022l. 

These findings indicate considerable exposure to personal counsel- 
ing by the students questioned. The Task Panel Reports Submitted to 
the President's Commission on Mental Health (1978) stated that less 
than lO'^f of the general public has utilized some type of counseling 
service. These counseling students are not representative of the general 
public in this respect. 

Counseling students are given credit for intelligence and academic 
ability upon admission to their graduate programs, but are they given 
credit for their personal counseling experience? In view of the interest 
these students showed in personal counseling and their attitudes about 
its inclusion in their program, there are implications for counselor train- 
ing programs. A pertinent question is whether or not students without 
the experience operate at a disadvantage in their program. Another 
i.ssue is the availability of low cost counseling to students who want 
it. Eleven students in this study indicated they were interested in per- 
sonal counseling, but had not done anything about it because of cost. 

Evaluation of student performance as correlated with personal 
counseling experience would help determine whether personal counsel- 
ing is sufficiently important to be ref}uired before admis.sion or during 
graduate work in counseling. This is a controversial issue for counselor 
education. To date, the literature on student effectiveness as a result 
of personal growth experiences is inconclusive (Foster, 1972; Felker, 
1970; McClain. 1969; and Wirt, Betz. Cngle. 1969). More research on 
personal growth of students and suh.-iequent competencies is needed. 
In the meantime, the self understanding which students have gained 
from their own personal counseling should be drawn upon fully in their 
graduate work. 

Tabic I 
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Table I (Continued) 
Comparison of Masters and Doctoral Students 
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The Human Connection in a 
Technological Age: Challenge to 
Counselors 



by Marty Chance 

No greater challenge to counselors and professionals in the helping 
professions has been given in "molding" the future than that given 
at the A.'lie House Conference in Washington, D.C. recently. "You can 
become the 'catalyst' "I The emerging vision for counseling and 
guidance is a move from the counselor for the "imminent" future toward 
providing "human development across a life span throughout the 
community." 

The latest management theory, Theory Z, provides evidence that pro- 
ductivity may be dependent upon trust, sublety, and intimacy. "As a 
nation, we have developed a sense of the value of technology and of 
a scientific approach to it, but we have meanwhile taken people for 
granted" (Ouchi, 1981, p. 4). 

Consequently, this nation needs a new theory of education. Theory 
E (Gelatt, 1984). At the same time that business and industry have 
been losing track of people in the wake of the technological explosion, 
education has been losing track of the learner. Schools, colleges and 
universities have forgotten the human side of learner development. We 
need a new kind of business management PLUS a new kind of educa- 
tion to provide the balance John Naisbitt (1982) calls "high tech/high 
touch." 

A new kind of education must attempt to achieve EXCELLENCE 
AND EQUALITY. Thi.s education is called "EDUCARE" (Gelatt, 1984). 
The main ingredient of this new education is empathy (a capacity for 
.'sharing in the interests of another), appreciation, compassion, 
understanding, and sensitivity. Empathy, trust, sublety and intimacy 
have always been a part of the counseling tradition. 

We have always known that the human side of industrial/techno- 
logical development is important but we have assumed that it was ade- 
quately infused in our counseling "routines." The Arlie House Con- 
ference addressed four new basic skills for learners (those to which we 
have continually ascribed): 

1. D(,'cision-making— life is a continuum of decisions evolving 
"roni "information overload." 

2. Planning for life careers and continual education-technological 
literacy; crossing over an array of job areas. 

,'i Coping skills— responsibility (moral, elhicali; interpersonal 
relationships; communication. 
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4. Academic— increased levels of competencies in math, reading, 
writing, and computer literacy. 

"There is good news and bad news," stated Thomas Peters in sum- 
marizing findings for a formula for excellent corporations (Peters & 
Waterman, 1982). "The bad news is there is no magic; the good news 
is there is no magic. What the excellent companies do is pay obsessive 
attention to the customer and to common sense." What education needs 
to dc to be excellent is to pay obsessive attention to both the learner 
and to common sense. 

Thus, we face the basic doctrine of the counseling profession— paying 
close attention to the learner (using empathy, understanding, and sen- 
sitivity) and following our common sense about human growth and 
development. What is new about Theory E is that it demands that the 
values, goals, and methods of the counseling profession become the 
BASIC DOCTRINE (the common sense) of future education (Gelatt, 
1984). 

Significant ti ends in society and in our institutions of learning must 
be recognized and dealt with. They even caused the creation of the 
largest educational grant ever awarded, $4,070,670 by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, for the collaborative effort of PROJECT LEARN 
(Johnson, 1984, p. i). These trends are: 

1. Adult learners are becoming the majority in our educational 
institutions. 

2. Institutions are not changing either to meet the needs of adults 
or to incorporate what has been learned about adults in the 
past three decades. 

3. Technology has made available new delivery methods to in- 
dividualize learning. 

American business is searching for excellence. American education 
is demanding excellence; American society is preaching equality. At 
the same time, modern technology is changing our lives at a rate faster 
than we can comprehend. 

Dr. Barry Weinhold, Professor of Psychology, University of Colorado. 
Colorado Springs, said in a speech before the 1984 convention of the 
Colorado Association for Counseling and Development, "READY, FIRE. 
AIM has become our motto. We are taking the longest strides man has 
ever made and moving FAST." 

Thus, the question is: Can a modern, democratic, technological society 
preach and practice equality and pursup .'.nd produce excellence? To 
make an affirmative answer, chango* toward a new role for the counsel- 
ing profession is evident. One change demands the recognition that good 
education provides for individual differences; therefore, excellent educa- 
tion should not produce equality. An equal education will not produce 
equal excellence (Gelatt, 1984). 

John Gardner (1961) points out that a democracy deals with individual 
differences in ability and performance in two ways: one is to "protect 
the slow runner and curb the swift," the other way is simply to "let 
the best man win" (p. 5). Public education in America is trying to do 
both. People are not equal in their native gifts or in their motivations: 
thus, they will not be equal in their achivements. America must have 
as her social and educational philosophy equality of opportunity." 
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A whole-grain view of the results of this philosophy provides some 
insight into future educational policy. Equality of opportunity in 
American education means an equal chance for everyone to compete 
in a broader framework of skills allowing wide individual differences 
and honoring the achievement of each person's POTENTIAL. Gard- 
ner further stresses, "We must learn to honor excellence (indeed to de- 
mand it) in every socially accepted human activity, however humble 
the activity, and to scorn shoddiness, however exalted the activity." 
(Gardner, p. 86). 

To seek the development of human potentialities at all levels is a basic 
precept of both democracy and counseling. Thus, it is pcssible in a 
democracy to have excellence in education and, simultaneoisly, to edu- 
cate everyone to the limit of his/Tier potential. Rather than narrowing 
standards, it dictates broadening the standards of excellence. 

If we agree that a democratic Information Society needs to foster a 
pervasive and universal striving for excellence, and we are willing to 
embrace a broad definition of excellence, then we can understand what 
is needed to reform education for the future (Gelatt, 1984). 

Education is most certainly in what Naisbitt (1982) calls the "period 
of parenthesis." what Bridges (1980) calls "the neutral zone," and what 
Ferguson (1980) describes as a time when "the man on the flying trapeze 
is in between trapezes." 

"Excellence in education means, at the level of the individual learner, 
performing on the boundary of indiv'idual ability in ways *hat test and 
push back personal limits in .school and in the workplace." (A Nation 
at Risk. National Commission on Excellence in Education. 1983). If a 
society adopts this policy, it will be prepared to respond to the challenges 
of a rapidly changing world. 

Excellence also means focusing attention on improving learning;, not 
simply improving schools. Much of what students learn is outside of 
school; most of what adults learn is self-induced and self-managed. We 
need an approach using future-oriented thinking (looking ahead to see 
the new kind of future we want to create) to produce an Information 
Society solution (finding creative new ways) (Naisbitt, 1982, p. 18). 

What is the future mission of counseling? Gelatt (1984) says we must 
broaden our concept of excellence. We can change education by en- 
couraging, promoting, even demanding, a Creative And Responsible 
£xcellence-CARE. EDUCARE-a profound and futuristic mission. 

Solution to this educational crisis will come from a redefinition of 
our aim. not from a redoubling of our efforts. "When a business en- 
vironment changes, a company or organization must reconceptualize 
its purpose in light of the changing world." (Naisbitt, 1982. p. 85). The 
environment of education has changed; consequently, we need to change 
its purpose. 

When we broaden our concept of excellence and the learning environ- 
ment, nur role will be one of leadership. Broader concepts and expand- 
ing our methods of counseling, teaching, thinking and learning will 
put the counseling profession "in the driver's seat on the road to ex- 
cellence and equal educational reform." (Gelatt, 1984, p. 8). 

"The reasonable man adapts himself to the world, the 
unreasonable one persists in trying to adapt the world to himself. 
Therefore, all progress depends on the unreasonable man." 

(George Bernard Shaw) 
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Cross-Cultural Counseling: 
Another Perspective 



by Albert E. Roark, Daryl Sander, and Anne Roark 

Much of the literature on cross-cultural counseling has placed major 
emphasis on information pertaining to cultural differences with 
relatively little attention given to the practical matters of what things 
counselors might need to do differently when working with culturally 
different clients. To properly address this issue we must first define 
counseling and culture, and then we must consider how cultural dif- 
ferences are likely to affect counseling. Finally, helping a counselee 
change his or her perspective on life may be the most direct way a 
counselor can be of help. 

Counseling may be defined in many ways. One definition we have 
found useful is that it is ". . . any ethical activity based upon behavioral 
science principles, that helps clients become better able to capitalize 
on and use their personal resources, abilities, and circumstances so that 
they will be more effective, capable, satisfied, and happy . . ." (Sander, 
Bassoff, & Roark, 1983). Counseling is intended to help another per- 
son through the mysteries of the relationship, or through specific ac- 
tivities performed during the relationship. "For effective counseling 
to occur, the counselor and client must be able to appropriately and 
accurately send and receive both verbal and nonverbal messages" (Sue 
and Sue, 1977, p. 420). Cross-cultural counseling is defined as any 
"counseling relationship in which two or more of the participants are 
culturally different" (Atkinson, Morten, and Sue, 1983, p. 262). 

Definitions of culture also vary; but defined simply, "culture consists 
of all those things that people have learned to do, believe, value, and 
enjoy in their history. It is the ideals, beliefs, skills, tools, customs, and 
institutions into which each member of society is born" (Sue and Sue, 
1977). Effective counseling requires effective communication between 
the participants and awareness of cultural differences on the part of 
the counselor. Consequently, it is both counseling and understanding 
which receive extensive attention in the counseling literature. 

Emphasizing cultural differences, communication problems, and 
similar considerations within the counseling relationship has certain 
risks, however. In the process of recognizing differences, we are prone 
to overlook similarities and underestimate variability within groups. 
We are proposing an approach to helping which accepts (1) that there 
are differences among groups as \n U as among individuals, and (2) that 
there are common human tendencies among all individuals regardless 
of their cultural identity. 
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The basic assumptions underlying the counseling approach we are 
proposing are based on our 70 years of combined experience and not 
upon an extensive review of the literature. We believe that all persons 
have dreams, set goals, have to make decisions, and have to solve pro- 
blems. How counselees approach these tasks and how we as counselors 
effectively participate with them in these tasks is determined by six 
factors: awareness, assumptions, information, logic, goals, and wisdom. 

Awareness 

Awareness of our surroundings and personal opportunities varies in 
degree, understanding, and depth of comprehension from one person 
to another. Unless persons come from the same society or culture, they 
can not "read" the society or culture in the same way. Culturally, a 
person may not be aware whether or not the dinner table is properly 
set. Politically, it may not be clear what it will mean if a particular 
candidate is elected. Socially, the effect of attending or dropping out 
of school may not be readily apparent to an individual. 

The means for preventing excessive soil erosion may be understood 
at a far different level by the midwestern farmer who is paid a govern- 
ment subsidy to leave erosion prone farmland fallow, compared to the 
subsistence farmer in Ethiopia who is struggling to till every square 
meter of land for maximum grain yields. Both are aware to some degree 
of the harmful effects of wind and water erosion on the land, but they 
vary considerably in awareiiess and the basic assumptions which they 
draw from that awareness. 

Assumptions 

The assumptions which we draw from our awarness vary in signifi- 
cant degrees. Persons who have lived all their lives in rural or subur- 
ban environments may have little awareness of the effects of youth 
gangs upon educational opportunities in the large city ghetto. The 
Chicago teenager who is dependent upon his/her neighborhood gang 
for protection while going to and from school draws far different basic 
assumptions about the fact of gang existence than does the suburban 
youth who sees the gangs solely in negative terms and assumes that 
city life would be vastly improved if the gangs were eliminated. 

Lack of understanding, then, may imply that one simply does not see 
surroundings and opportunities. Or, if one does see the possibilities, 
he/she may not know why things are the way they are or how the sur- 
roundings and opportunities apply to them. The counselor may be 
helpful in demonstrating these connections through helping counselees 
to make decisions now and through helping them to see the connec- 
tion to future life. For example, minority clients may be aware that 
others they know are going to college. But if the minority person doesn't 
understand how ,ollege fits in with working and with the possibilities 
for his/her adult life, the counselor can help the client see the relation- 
ship between current decisions and future opportunities. If a client 
doesn't understand how capable and bright she/lie is, the counselor can 
help the client recognize and act on personal opportunities. 

There is generally a different understanding of the dominant culture 
among minorities. Those who see themselves as members of the domi- 
nant culture are more likely to hold assumptions which are in line with 




the dominant cult -re. Those who are not well acculturated may draw 
different, inaccurate assumptions. Assumptions are of primary impor- 
tance since they are a starting point for beliefs and actions. 

The minority person often carries the attitude, "Yeah, I know. But 
this doesn't apply to me." This distancing from or discounting of facts 
and information may spring from an attitude that 'Tm special so I don't 
have to go along with the cultural or societal rules'" or from an attitude 
"If I do make the effort, I won't get the payoffs"'. Feelings of self ef- 
ficacy are central. If people don't fsel and believe "I can do it", often 
they won't even try even though past experiences may demonstrate 
that they can. A lack of self efficacy can lead to feeling left out and 
feelinfi like one does not belong. 

A challenge of counseling is to help clients recognize, accept, and adopt 
attitudes which are realistic. The counselor can try to get the client 
to see iiim/'herself more as he/she really is and to see exactly what he/she 
can and can't do. Then clients must be encouraged and helped to act 
upon and benefit from the possibilities which surface through this reali- 
ty check. 

Experience is involved since a lot of what persons in the majority 
culture take for granted, minorities often have not even experienced. 
There may be differences in background and experiences in what one 
has read, what one has done in school (if one has attended school), how 
adults are treated, and so forth. Vietnamese who migrated to the United 
States as adolescents have had very different experiences growing up 
from those adolescents raised in this country. The counselor needs to 
assess: has the Vietnamese person had the experience to make changes 
in his'lier life and to lead a positive life in this culture? 

Information 

Since the early days of vocational guidance, counselors have recog- 
nized the need for information about self and the world in which we 
live. Schools can perhaps best assume responsibility for information 
about the world, and to a certain extent, for information about self. 
Filling in information gaps as a person grows up is the domain of the 
school. Counselors contribute by working with counselees to help them 
see the value of information. 

Counseling procedures have become increasingly focused upon help- 
ing persons exercise some responsibility for acquiring and integrating 
information about themselves. Self-knowledge still represents an 
elusive and often difficult goal for individuals to attain. For those who 
are culturally different, the assumption of responsibility for self- 
knowledge by the individual may present special problems. The 
counselor can assist by helping persons understand themselves, any 
alienation which they may be feeling, and feelings of being caught in 
between the dominant and minority cultures. The advantages and 
disadvantages of cultural differences can be examined and explored. 

Logic 

The logic which we use in combining our awareness and assumptions 
and integrating these with other information may vary considerably 
between cultures. The empha .is which white, middle and upper class 
Americans place upon rational decision-making and our high esteem 




for that which is empirical rather than emotional or intuitive is not 
universal across all cultural groups. Clients from culturally different 
groups may reject entirely what we view as rational and scientific and 
prefer to reach their conclusions by means which we see as unproduc- 
tive or self-defeating. Such different approaches may be reconciled 
within the counseling relationship provided clients experience the 
counselor as truly trustworthy and genuine. 

It is the counselor's job to assist clients to logically integi'ate their 
assumptions and the information about self and the world. When logic 
is askew, thought disorders result. Even if logic is all right, persons 
may still need help from the counselor to put all the information 
together. Clients' chances of enhancing their progress in life are in- 
creased when integration takes place. 



The goals we strive for in order to achieve our dreams may reflect 
varying degi-ees of long-term commitment. Often what happens is that 
people don't have a vision to use as a guide in setting long-range goals 
which are conimensorate with their abilities and circumstances. Or, 
people may become fixated on one thing such as trying to live their 
life the way their parents want them to. 

Additionally, persons may fail to see the long-range consequences of 
their behavior. Short-range goals may be incompatible with long-range 
goals. An example would be the college student who has a life-career 
goals to become a physicist. She may also be a person who is artistical- 
ly inclined; however, this is a hobby and avocation. If she spends all 
her time drawing, she is not going to achieve her long-range goal of 
being a physicist. 

The goals and dreams which persons set for themselves reflect their 
self-concept. Persons can have their self-concept so warped or stunted 
by culture or experiences that setting realistic goals for what they would 
like to do is nearly impossible. An individual in a minority culture 
where no one has graduated from high school will have a difficult time 
seeing him-lierself in that circumstance. 

Modeling is often helpful in these situations. The counselor can try 
to arrange for the client to have experiences which they lack. Ar- 
rangements can be made for the client to spend time with others who 
have -ucceeded and with whom the client can identify. It appears that 
having successful models is much more important for minorities than 
for others. 

Wisdom 

Finally, the wisdom by which wo weigh the results of the conclusions 
arrived at through all of the preceding considerations can be expected 
to vary both within cultures and across cultural gi-oups. Two individuals 
may have equal information, may have drawn similar assumptions from 
their awareness of surroundings, and may possess similar skill and 
utilize equally good logic. However, they may lack the wisdom to take 
a detached perspective in order to weigh all the factors and make v/ise 
decisions. Thus individuals vary considerably in performance or actual 
implementation of desired behaviors simply because they vary in that 
element which might be called wisdom. Minorities may have many 
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strikes against them because what may be a wise decision according 
to their culture may not be a wise decision in the majority culture. The 
Hmong inclination to marry around age 14 may have been a wise deci- 
sion while living in their native land. This decision may serve less well 
while living in the United States and attending junior high school. 

Counseling attempts to help persons see the overall picture, look at 
long-term goals, and make the wisest decision given the client's per- 
sonal perspective. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Any attempt to he'"^ nust take all six factors into account. The first 
step is to determin ■ - individual's goals. Once these are known, the 
helper can procede to determine the source of the difficulty. If the goals 
themselves are the difficulty, the problem is likely to be more difficult 
since the individual may resist changing goals; or setting appropriate 
goals may be a very long process. Once appropriate goals are available, 
the method of help must be appropriate to the source of the difficul- 
ty .. , awareness, assumptions, information, logic, goals, wisdom. 

Accepting this position means that we must adopt a more active and 
flexible method of counseling. In essence, we must do whatever possi- 
hk' to help our counselees. Our efforts must be broadbased and far more 
flexible than what we may have experienced in traditional approaches. 
We must become involvef^ in information retrieval, examination of 
a.ssumptions, learning or relearning methods for combining and inte- 
grating data with our clients, and the identification and exploration 
of something which we have called wisdom. We must be prepared to 
teach, coach, tutor, as well as counsel. We must provide the appropriate 
help and provide it directly. 

Sensitivity to cultural differences is necessary but is not sufficient. 
Effective cross-cultural counseling must go beyond sensitivity and 
awareness, both of which are necessary, but which are enough by 
themselves. 

As Sue and Sue (1977) so aptly stated, "The counselor must be more 
action oriented in (a) initiating counseling, (b) structuring the interview, 
and (cl helping clients with pressing social problems of immediate con- 
cern to them," 
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The Counselor As Futurist 



by Jerry L. Terrill 

Are you a counselor? Are you a futurist? Isn't it interesting that one 
can wear one title with relative ease but hesitate to own the other? 
For many persons the word, futurist, conjures up visions of science fic- 
tion fantasies replete with laser beam'D, space adventure, humanoids, 
and "Star Wars" revisited. Perhaps, as counselors we should re-think 
om* view of the future so that each of us would see ourselves as futurists. 
Are you involved in planning for the future? Are you concerned about 
what the world will be like in 5 or 10 years? Are you interested in 
teaching students to make decisions and solve problems using skills 
and information which neither you nor they possess now? Are you work- 
ing with individuals to help them live iii a world which will be far dif- 
ferent than the present environment? If you answered "yes" to any of 
these questions, then you are a futurist. Wear the label proudly! 

Paul Valery observed, "The trouble with our time is that the future 
is not what it used to be." Valery seems to have hit on a key factor 
in our hesitancy to identify with futurists. So much of our planning 
and deciding is related to our past experiences and we tend to draw 
heavily on those experiences as we face new challenges. As futurists, 
counselors must learn to "experience the future" in much the same 
way we have experienced the pa.st. This ability requires that we be able 
to generate possible scenarios, to project ourselves into future situa- 
tions, to anticipate the future the same as we experience the past. This 
prospect creates a special problem for counselors since in our efforts 
at decision making we tend to rely on facts. These facts are all related 
to the past, yet all of our decisons are related to the future. 

Risking 

While it has been somewhat fashionable to talk about risk taking 
in coun.seling circles, there is still a gap between our "talk" about risk- 
ing and our "walk" as it relates to actually taking risks. At any point 
in time it seems that the true futurists were those who were willing 
to challenge the unknown, to defy the critics, and to break out of the 
accepted molds which stifled creativity and diversity. For example, 
when IBM created the first digital computer 25 years ago, it was 
estimated that there would not be market potential for more than 10 
computers in the entire I'nited States. One week prior to the Wright 
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brothers first flight, the New York Times carried a story ridiculing the 
idea of human flight. The information and knowledge industry now 
employs nearly 50'X- of the total U.S. labor force according to the U.S. 
Labor Department and accounts for almost half of the gross national 
product. This force in the national economy has been responsible for 
introducing a whole new vocabulary related to futurism: "Information 
Society," "silicon revolution," "Computopia," "videotex," "telematics," 
"telepropinquity," "ethnotronics," "psychotronics," metanetworking," 
"electronic mail," "teleconferencing," "electronic cottage," "networld" 
and on and on. These changes have occurred only because people be- 
lieved in an idea and risked failure in the pursuit of success. 

Changes 

Closely tied to the theme of risking is the idea of changing. Counsel- 
ing is changing and will continue to change. Sometimes these changes 
are so subtle that we are hardly aware of them. In the time of rapid 
change in all areas of our lives it seems reasonable to assume that the 
rate of change in counseling will also accelerate. In the December 1983 
ACES NEWSLETTER H. P. Gelatt drew an analogy between the need 
for change in the counseling profession and the Hans Christian Ander- 
son fairytale, "The Emperor's New Clothes." Gelatt recounted the story 
which describes an emperor who admired beautiful clothes and wanted 
the best. The conniving tailors he employed to make his new clothes 
told him their cloth was beautiful, expensive, and magic. This beautiful 
cloth, they said, was invisible to those who were unfit for the office they 
held. The emperor's fragile ego caused him to imagine that he could 
see the cloth, the beautiful clothes; although the clothes were actually 
made of nothing. During the final parade even the Lords held their 
heads high and took great trouble to pretend to hold up the train which 
wasn't there at all. The entire charade was finally destroyed by the 
innocent observation of a child who simply told it as it was, "But the 
emperor has nothing on at all!" 

It seems that as with risking there may be much lip service given 
to change but in reality we could simply be gathering our "magical" 
robes about us and only pretending to change. Perhaps, our greatest 
wisdom would lie in our recognition of what we don't know, of what 
is fearful, of what could be, and of the exciting venture of new learn- 
ing of which we are about to be a part. Our new clothes may require 
that we find a role of seeker, searcher, learner rather than informer, 
advisor, or learned. Eric HofFer, the longshoreman philosopher, 
observed, 

"In times of change the learner will inherit the earth, while the 
learned will find themselves beautifully equipped to live in a 
world that no longer exists." 

In thinking about change the question is not so much whether there 
will b change but rather to what degree will there be change. It is 
important to remember that accepting change, or even engineering 
change, does not necessarily imply that what we've been doing was 
wrong. Margaret Mead captured the essence of this idea when she said, 
"There are only two kinds of teachers in the world, those who 
learn everything all over every five years, and those who say 'the 
kids just keep getting worse and worse'." 
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An exciting prospect for counselors is that we can not only anticipate 
the future but we can create the future. Once again the choice is be- 
tween passivity and activity— reactive or proactive! 

Excellence 

School counselors, particularly, are well aware of the current call for 
excellence. The Reagan administration's establishment of the Commis- 
sion on Exrel'ence has drawn new attention to the state of education 
in this country. The report, A Nation At Risk, called for longer school 
days, longer school year, increased requirements for graduation, bet- 
ter preparation for teachers, and urged citizens to hold educators and 
leaders accountable for such changes. This call for excellence should 
give us cause to consider the meaning of the word, excellence. Rather 
than criticizing others' definitions of the term, perhaps, we ought to 
be generating our own definition and developing programs to achieve 
excellence. 

This may be a critical time to reassess the connection of school 
counselors to ihe educational process. School counselors would do well 
to define their role, first and foremost, as that of educator! It is impor- 
tant to understand that everything we do should enhance and comple- 
ment the educational/developmental process for children and youth. 
Schools do not exist so that teachers and counselors will have a place 
to work! 

Accountability 

The accountability movement is at least 15 to 20 years old. Yet, there 
seems to be minimum impact on the ways most counselors function. 
A question which continues to be asked all too often is "What do 
counselors do?" The question would be simple to answer if counselors 
operated within an accountability model. The essential components of 
such a model would include: (1) programs based upon needs assessment 
data, (2) outcomes or objectives stated in measurable terms, (3) a pro- 
gram of activities and strategists designed to produce those outcomes 
or objectives, and (4) evaluation procedures to indicate the extent to 
which the outcomes or objectives have been met. In addition to these 
components an extensive public relations program is essential. Too 
many counselors still insist that the best "PR" is a quality program. 
While it may be true that unless there is a good program no amount 
of "PR" is going to work, it is also true that even the greatest program 
will fail if people don't know about it or have confidence in it. Coca 
Cola would never have been known outside of Atlanta if the company 
hadn't embarked on a giant advertising campaign. 

One other issue related to accountability. The best designed program 
will fail without qualified, professional, counselors. It is vital that pro- 
grams of the future be staffed with the "right" people. Our accountabili- 
ty eff'ort.s should be tied to an insistence on high standards of prepara- 
tion, skilled professional counselors, and the policing of our own ranks. 

What Business Are We In? 

John Naisbitt in his best seller, Mef^atrcnds, challenged his readers 
with this question, "What business are you in?" He pointed out that 
if the railroads had a.5ked that question of themselves and answered. 
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"transportation" rather than ""railroading" that they may have sur- 
vived with a great deal more vigor than is currently the case. A definite 
parallel exists for the counseling profession. What is the business of 
counselors? The question is certainly critical, but the answer we assign 
to it is even more significant. If our answer is too narrow we may well 
follow the fate of the railroads. On the other hand if we answer that 
question in a manner which is responsive to the needs of our clients 
and does not lock us into rigid views of "counselor's work" we may well 
thrive in the years ahead. Let us turn again to school counselors for 
an example. It may well be that in the future technology will eliminate 
the need for students to attend school to acquire knowledge, gain in- 
formation, or learn many of the basic skills. Rather students may need 
to attend school to learn human skills— those skills related to healthy 
relationships, effective interpersonal communication and positive self 
concepts. Think of the implications for counselors! 

Human skills are the very domain of counseling and guidance. As 
we try to anticipate the future it will be important to retain and ex- 
pand our emphasis on human skills development. C irrent data indicate 
that most workers who are terminated from their j )bs lose their jobs— 
not because they are incompetent— but because they can't get along 
with other people. From that point of view it may be that the future 
has already arrived. 

New Models 

Around the first of October, every year, the automobile manufacturers 
unveil the sleek new models. I can recall the excitement that new car 
models had for me as a young man. I remember the intrigue of the new 
equipment, the new accessories, the new body styles, and the increased 
horse power. Now, I'm more inclined to view the new models as just 
four wheels and a roof packaged in a different way and I'm apt to look 
first at the sticker price rather than at the list of options. 

It seems that it is timely for counselors to think about new models. 
It is time to think about new possibilities for delivering services to kids 
and communities. Are there new ways for counselors to function? How 
will technology impact the counselor's day? Our interest in new models 
should be directed at not only more efficiency but also more effec- 
tiveness. Tifrht economic times tend to produce creative solutions to 
knotty problems. These are times for working smarter, reaching more 
clients, and generally having more impact. 

' aie of the new models which deserves further attention from 
counselors is one called a "'guaranteed services model." In essence, such 
a model is based upon a sort of contract between the guidance and 
counseling program and the board of education. For a specific budgetary 
allocation the counselors of the district guarantee the delivery of clearly 
defined services to all students in the targeted grades. Individual 
counselors also develop agreements about the part of the guaranteed 
services for which they will be responsible. Such models clearly answer 
the question, "What do counselors do?" 

Transformational Thinking 

A major hurdle to counselors responding to the demands of future 
planning and program development may be the preconceived ideas we 
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hold about many counseling roles and functions. Historically, counselors 
have spent considerable time developing position statements and 
descriptions of counselors' roles. Such descriptions may serve to restrict 
rather than facilitate change and growth. It will be important to ex- 
amine and revamp many of the "sacred cows" of counseling. Transfor- 
mational thinking allows us to call up for scrutiny those facets which 
may have traditionally been viewed as non-negotiable or "off limits." 
Some of these areas that may need review include: staffing procedures, 
work year, work day, teaming with other support and special services 
staff, amount of time spent in consultation vs. the amount of time spent 
in counseling, development of advisement programs which involve other 
professionals in the delivery of guidance and counseling services, 
redefinition of what is professional work for counselors, and the develop- 
ment of programs which are truly accountable. 

Future Issues 

Following are some of the issues and uestions which counselors 
should be addressing as programs for the future are developed: 

1. Employability skills should be a major concern for all in- 
dividuals. The separation of college and career issues 
will continue to short change people planning to enter 
the work force. 

2. Counselors should take the leadership in developing peer 
evaluation strategies. 

3. Counselors must develop their skills as managers and 
organizers. 

4. How can counselors help clients maintain a balance 
between "high tech and high touch" and between produc- 
tivity and satisfaction? 

5. How will technology influence the "work ethic"? 

6. What is the future of work? What problems will be 
associated with shorter work weeks and increased leisure 
time? 

7. How can counselors assist individuals with career gui- 
dance and counseling when many of the jobs they will 
enter don't even exist today? 

8. How will longer life spans affect life styles? 

9. How can counselors help their clients develop a decision 
making model which will serve them well in the present 
and also in the future? 

10. How can counselors link with the gi'eater community to 
tap resources there for the benefit of their clients? 

11. What prevention/intervention strategies can be imple- 
mented to avert some of the current problems associated 
with parent/families concerns, transiency, drug/alcohol 
abuse and other self distructive behaviors, nuclear anxie- 
ty, violence, and other issues beyond the control of the 
school/agency in which the counselor work.s? 

I wish there wore more answers and not so many questions on this 
list. I believe these are issues of the future. Singly we cannot find 
satisfactory solutions to many of them. However, collectively, I believe 
counselors can literally change the world! 
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BOOK REVIEW 



THE CHANGE MASTERS: Innovation 
for Productivity in the American 
Corporation 



by Rosebeth Moss Kanter 
Simon & Schuster, New York, 1983. 
Reviewed by Donald R. Fulton 

If you like books that examine the traditions oC the status quo and 
provide a vision of new things to come, you should be glad to be alive 
in the 1980's. THE CHANGE MASTERS is definitely a volume that 
fits on an expanding shelf in your library. It will find its place next 
to John Naisbitt's observations about national MEGATRENDS. Close 
by will be Thomas Peters and Robert Waterman's chronicles of corpora- 
tions IN SEARCH OF EXCELLENCE. If you are involved in higher 
education and are particularly interested in how some of these visions 
apply to colleges and universities then another occupant of your shelf 
will be ACADEMIC STRATEGY by George Keller. You may indeed 
have other works on this shelf as well, but Kanter's clearly belongs 
to this stream of observation, comment and suggestion which is offered 
to today's administrators— a job title which should be a synonym for 
"change agent." 

Here it is in a nutshell-THE CHANGE MASTERS is all about in- 
novation, entrepreneurs within corporations, and the management 
structures and climates which foster and support both activities. 
Because of the wealth of ideas in this book, it would seem that a 
reasonable approach would be to focus a summary by identifying the 
two or three best chapters in the book. Here are my nominations. The 
selections start with Chapter Three— Innovating Against the Grain: 
Ten Rules for Stifling Innovation. This chapter is nominated for ten 
obvious reasons, and here are three of them (you will have to read the 
book for the rest!): 

1. "Regard any new idea from below with suspicion— because 
it's new, and because it's from below, 

2. Make decisions to reorganize or change policies in secret, 
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and spring them on people unexpectedly. (That also keeps 
people on their toes.) 
3. And above all, never forget that you, the higher-ups, 
already know everything important about this business" 
(p. 101). 

The next "best chapter" nominee is Chapter Six— Empowerment. This 
chapter deals with the crucial importance of decentralizing and 
distributing power within an organization. While this principle is a 
frequent recipient of lip service, it is in fact a difficult step to accomplish. 
Before you get the idea that what is meant here is total divestiture 
of power, Kanter points out that we are really talking about a better 
"balance." That is to say, power is never fully dispersed, just temporari- 
ly loosened. This provides organizational units with autonomy and 
single-minded focus when they need it without allowing segmentalism. 
This concept is similar to the "simultaneous loose-tight properties" 
which Peters and Waterman write about. Kanter suggests that the ma- 
jor empo'verment "tools" are open communication, support (through 
the formation of networks) and decentralized resources. She further sug- 
gests that the provision of support for innovation relies upon four prin- 
ciple kinds of integi-ative devices: job mobility (frequent transfers in- 
cluding lateral moves); employment security (this creates lower 
resistence to change and a willingness to invest in the future); exten- 
sive use of formal team mechanisms (they encourage exchanging sup- 
port and create contacts for the future); and complex information ex- 
change permitting cross-department access (inter-unit contacts promote 
the circulation of the three power comodities: information, resources 
and support). Reading this chapter presents convincing evidence that 
empowerment is the organization and management skill most talked 
about and least practiced. 

There is one more chapter worthy of designation and accolade: 
Chapter Nine— Dilemmas of Participation. If in the current "new 
management" literature the subject of empowerment has been unevenly 
treated, then the pitfalls of participative management have been largely 
ignored! This lengthy chapter fills the void created by devotees and en- 
thusiasts who appear to see little problem with decentralization and 
group decision making. Such is not the case in Ranter's encounter with 
corporate America. She lists, describes and illustrates the dilemmas 
associated with beginning a participative approach, the dilemmas of 
structure and management, the dilemmas of choice, teamwork, link- 
ing teams to their environment and, finally, the dilemmas of evalua- 
tion. She concludes that participative management works best when 
it is "well-managed," a term she defines by describing seven key 
elementf.. Th's chapter is extremely helpful on a topic about which 
discussion is long overdue. I am tempted to say it is THE best. 

Having made the above selections, two comments are necessai-y. First, 
my endeavor to select the BEST chapters is a dismal failure. It is true 
that I believe that the three chapters mentioned arc, for me, the three 
best chapters in the book-today! But therein lies the problem. The best 
chapters in thi.s book are going to change with both person and time. 
What are MY best may not be YOURS and those which catch our at- 
tention and stimulate our thought TODAY may not be the same 
TOMORROW. There are nine other chapters equally capable of mak- 
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ing a significant contribution. Secondly, reading THE CHANGE 
MASTERS is an exercise in organizational review, analysis, and goal 
setting. It is not possible to read about both the promises and pitfalls 
of participative management without thinking about the application 
of the thoughts and principles. Kanter's observations can help us 
understand and formulate renewed goals for the utilization of participa- 
tion and innovation in our organizations. In addition, I suspect we can 
learn to be both more patient and less permissive with the process. This 
is a book which needs to be re-read periodically in the life of an ad- 
ministrator who wants to understand organizations and improve the 
skills necessary to their direction. 
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Editor's Note 



After following the highly successful efforts of Anne Roark and Daryl 
Sander, former editors of Awareness, there are few changes anticipated in the 
future of the Colorado Association for Counseling and Development's jour- 
nal. One can be proud of the many services CACD offers its members. My 
hope is to build on the strong foundation left by Anne and Daryl as we offer 
Awareness as a professional forum for new ideas, offered by the seasoned 
writer sharing insight and the first time author translating practice to print. 

In this, my first issue as Editor, I've experienced the joy of helpingxi 
seasoned professiona^ttempt their first article as well as encouraged others 
to submit articles on topics important to our changing profession. While en- 
couraged that more articles are received than can be printed, I'm eager to 
hear from members considering submission to the next issue, regardless of 
their experience. 

1 hope you'll find balance in the types of articles and range in the topics. 
Additionally, the middle section of this issue will hopefully complement each 
member's interest in the legislative process. I'm grateful to authors who have 
dedicated consid able energy to share their thoughts and especially thankful 
for the many hours the journal's Assistant Editors have given to review arti- 
cles and assist in preparation of this Spring 1 986 issue. 

Stay well. 
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The School Counselor and Students-at-Risk 



by Bruce J. Kremer 



Young people "at-risk" in our schools, according to Stringer (1973) are 
"those who— if not found soon enough and sufficiently helped— seem most 
in danger of becoming. ..casualties." What an intriguing idea, that it might be 
possible to locate at-risk youth who seem headed for trouble and to provide 
them with preventive help. And, if this sort of primary preventive help were 
to be offered, who better than the school counselor to do it? 

Although many school personnel and other authorities (Schulman, Ford, 
Busk and Kaspar, 1973) suggest that prevention deserves a larger share of 
school personnel's time and resources, realities suggest that prevention is not 
really the policy. Even if the school has sound written policy statements, 
school policy is no more than whatever personnel do as they interact with 
students. It is these daily interactions which produce the current response, 
and therefore the constituting policy. And what is the current state of affairs 
regarding preventive programs for students-at-risk? 

Currently, we allow large numbers of at-risk youth to move through our 
schools without preventive help. Research helps us to understand that these 
youth are headed for troubled adult lives— lives likely to include 
psychological difficulties like depression, economic difficulties including 
unemployment ^and social relationship difficulties as well. 

Who Are Students- At-Risk? 

Following a study of children in the St. Louis County schools. Stringer 
(1973) concluded that there were three groups of easily identifiable children- 
at-risk in our schools; (I) the high absentees, (2) the poor or marginal 
achievers, and (3) the friendless or nearly friendless. She found that it was 
possible to identify such children as early as the third grade and concluded 
that, if not helped, most would drop out of school and that the pattern they 
were developing for dealing with life would make it nearly impossible for 
them to become effective and healthy adults. 

Recent research reported elsewhere (Kremer, 1985) regarding school 
dropouts confirms that between 25 and 30 percent of our nation's youth fail 
to graduate from high school. The data also reveal that dropouts are youth 
who: (1) dislike school and are frequently absent, (2) receive low grades and 
experience failure in school— that is, they are poor achievers, and (3) have 
conflicts with school personnel, indicating difficulty with social relationships. 

One more dimension of students-at-risk may be sufficient to confirm who 
they are. Recent concern over the dramatic increase in youth suicide 
together with the accepted link between depression and suicide has not only 
underscored the need for early identification and appropriate intervention 
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but has also confirmed the image of students-at risk. A study of suicide in a 
New Jersey school district reported by Albert and Beck (1975) found that 
social isolation (being friendless) showed the highest correlation with suicide 
of any factor. Albert and Beck went on to study seventh and eighth grade 
students in suburban Philadelphia to determine if youth that young were 
depressed. They found that 33.3% of these early adolescents fell into the 
range of moderate to severe depressive symptomalology and that 35% of the 
sample acknowledged current suicidal ideation. The most serious problems 
perceived by these students were social (42%); school related (26%); home 
related (18%); and independence or identity (14%). The authors conclude 
that it appeared as if interpersonal relationships have a direct bearing on 
students' self concepts and that low-achieving students get caught in a 
vicious cycle in which substandard performance and depression reinforce 
each other. 

As has been true with other authorities, Albert and Beck (1975) believe 
that school should be more concerned and more accountable. They write: 
"Since the student may spend up to two-thirds of his waking hours in school, 
it seems reasonable that the school should assume some responsibility for 
his/her emotional well being through school or professional intervention." 



What is the Nature of the Risk? 

If our schools fail to take preventive action, what is the predictable result 
for students at-risk? Robins (1966) conducted a landmark follow-up study of 
five hundred adults who thirty years earlier had been patients in child 
guidance clinics. She concluded that school failures and truancy in vhildhood 
were significant predictors of maladjustment in adulthood. Lloyd (1967) 
found that high absences and low achievement in grade six were significant 
predictors of high school dropouts. 

A lecent review of literature on school dropouts (Kremer, 1985) suggests 
that such youth are headed for a lifetime of economic and social difficulty 
since dropouts have higher unemployment rates than the general i)opulation, 
are the recipients of more public economic aid, and that \^hen they-are- 
employed, ii4S^likely to be in low-skilled jobs indicative of underemployment. 

Among youth who attempt suicide, McKenry, Tishler and Christmas 
(1980) report that poor school performance, poor grades, truancy and 
discipline problems are common and that relationship problems (not getting 
along with peers) often precipitate acute depression. They report that break- 
ing up with one's boyfriend or girlfriend, even after dating for only two or 
three weeks, can trigger deep depression. 

Failure of school personnel to identify and help depressed children could 
lead to the ultimate negative consequence— a life terminated by suicide. 

What then is the nature of the risk these youth face? The research appears 
to suggest that, without intervention, they appear headed toward a malad 
justed adult life, an adult life of hardship and unfulfilled potential. Yet it ap- 
pears that many schools are unwilling to make primary prevention efl'orts^as 
important as cducatioi^in the three R's. 

The Role of the Counselor 

The school counselor concerned about the well-being of all youth has both 
an opportunity and a responsibility regarding students-at risk. Counselors 
have the opportunity to provide leadership for the development of primary 
prevention programs. Counselors also have the resixinsibility to insist that 
school boards, principals, teachers and their communities meet the needs of 
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these students-at-risk. For our schools to continue to live with policies and 
practices which allow between 25 and 30 per cent of all of our youth to re- 
main at-risk is not acceptable! 

But how can school counselors begin to act on this opportunity? While 
teaching children who are friendless "how to be a friend and how to have a 
friend" is rarely mentioned as part of the curriculum, this author believes it's 
just as important as learning how to read. 

There are no magic answers. But others have developed effective programs 
to help truant children attend school, to help poor achievers learn more, and 
yes, even to help friendless children to have friends (see, for example, Durlak, 
1977). Failure to accept the challenge to reach out to students-at-risk wilL 
surely lead to feelings of "I only wish I had" when one retires and looks back 
on lost opportunities as is the case of the unknown teacher who in 1946,1 
wrote the following reminiscence. 

I TAUGHT THEM ALL 

1 have taught in high school for ten years. ) ^ 
During that time 1 have given assignments, - ; 
among others, to a murderer, an evangelist, 
a pugilist, a thief, and an imbecile. 

The murderer was a quiet little boy who 
sat on the front seat and regarded me with 
pale blue eyes; the evangelisi, easily the 
most popular boy in the school, had the lead 
in the junior play; the pugilist lounged by 
the window and let loose at intervals a 
raucous laugh that startled even the geraniums; 
the thief was a light-hearted Lothario with 
a song on his lips: and the imbecile, a soft- 
eyed little animal seeking the shadows. 

The murderer awaits death in the state 
penetentiary; the evangelist has lain a year 
now in the village churchyard; the pugilist lost 
an eye in a brawl in Hong Kong; the thief, by 
standing on tiptoe can see the windows of my 
room from the county jail; and the once gentle- 
eyed little moron beats his head against a 
padded wall in the state asylum. 

All those pupils once sat in my room, sat and 
looked at me gravely across worn desks. 1 must 
have been a great help to those pupils— 1 
taught them the rhyming scheme of the 
Eli/abethan sonnet and how to diagram a 
complex sentence. 
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On Being a Counselor: Some Perilous Paradoxes 



by Judith A. Praul and I. David Welch 

The authors were talking recently about problems encountered by 
graduates when they take their first counseling position. Our discussion had 
to do with the notion that counseling is one of those professions that is 
characterized by stress and burnout. Yet, a paradox emerges. The counselor 
who is burned(ing) out is sometimes advised to seek retraining as a method of 
coping with burnout stress. The paradox is that frequently the very retrain- 
ing recommended is in itself stressful. That beginning paradox led us to talk 
with other colleagues and students returning for advanced degrees and addi- 
tional coursework. The outcome was the discovery of a number of other 
paradoxes, ironies and dilemmas faced by counselors. We iiave listed several 
below with some discussion of each. It is not our intention to claim that we 
have exhausted the list or to suggest "cures" for these paradoxes of the 
counseling profession. It is our intention to bring them to the reader's 
awareness so personal solutions might be created and examined. 

Paradox 1 — Training Vs, Employer Expectation 

Beginning with the examination of the training program expectations for 
counselors at the master's level and above, it seems clear that most programs 
emphasize one-to-one counseling. This emphasis is apparent when examining 
content areas as well as the practical experience component. In courses such 
as counseling theories and personality theories, the works of notable theorists 
are presented ana then applied to individual therapy. Most practica focus on 
one-to-one counseling with volunteer clients and the supervision of the 
counselors-in-training almost totally uses the one-to-one model. Criticizing 
this model is not the intent, but it is important to recognize the paradox 
many counselors face in employment settings when one-to-one counseling 
may not be an integral part of the job description. This paradox may be 
especially true for school counselors. One of the authors was employed in a 
public school system where one-to-one counseling of a personal nature was 
strongly discouraged. It was instead expected that the counselor do scheduling, 
quasi-administrative duties and be heavily involved in scholarship searches and 
awards. Other school counselors encounter a number of non-counseling duties 
such as attendance, discipline, accountability committees and so forth. We 
believe this author's experience is not far removed from many school 
counselors' experience today. While the counselor in a mental health setting 
will certainly be expected to be involved in one to-one counseling, there arc 
other expectations as well. For example, while working at a mental health 
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center counselors may be expected to become heavily involved in various 
fund raising activities, appear before various community boards, city coun- 
cils and county commissioners. Additionally, an agency counselor might be 
expected to provide community workshops and work with local school 
systems in providing educational workshops and parent training. These ac- 
tivities are necessary. They might, however, not be activities that training 
programs address in any significant way. 

The result is a problem of role confusion in which counselors are expected 
to perform a number of activities for which they are untrained and view as 
totally or relatively unrelated to their expectations and preparation. Thus 
counselors are faced with the dilemma of clinging to the expectations 
generated by the training program, perhaps resulting in conflict and job in- 
security, or to conform to job expectations. Conforming to job expectations 
that don't match professional preparation and career objectives may result in 
confusion, frustration, dissatisfaction and burnout. The ultimate dilemma 
may be deciding whether to stay in or get out of counseling. 

Paradox 2 — Confidentiality 

It might be important here to briefly make a distinction between confiden- 
tiality and privileged communication. Confidentiality is an ethical concept; 
privileged communication is a legal concept. While all counselors are ex- 
pected to follow the ethical considerations of confidentiality, it is not true 
that all counselors are protected under the privileged communication 
statutes. In fact, no public school counselors in Colorado enjoy privileged 
communication and, presently, only counselors who are licensed 
psychologists, or under the supervision of someone who does enjoy privileged 
communication, have this protection. This is an important distinction since it 
is not privileged communication which ordinarily creates problems for 
counselors; it is the problem of ethical confidentiality. 

Several problems generated by confidentiality in both school and agency 
settings. In schools, if the counselor meets with a child upon the recommen- 
dation of a teacher, it is not unusual for the teacher to want to know 
something of what went on with the child. This presents a problem of con- 
fidentiality for the counselors since a teacher is not considered a person who 
has any special claim upon information gained in a counseling session (as a 
parent might, for example). Yet, the counselor must find some way of 
answering the teacher's questions (or the questions of the principal) about a 
particular student without violating the confidence of the student. Another 
difficult situation frequently occurs in the teachers' lounge where teachers 
routinely discuss student progress and behavior. Teachers might turn to the 
counselor and ask for an opinion or information. If, in fact, that student has 
seen the counselor privately, then the counselor is ethically asked not to even 
acknowledge that the student has been in for counseling. However, not to 
respond is to convey the message that the counselor is not doing the job and 
seems "out-of-it" to the teachers. We have the paradox of the counselor honor- 
ing professional ethics and yet the result is often antagonism and isolation. 

The problem of finding someone to talk to about the burdens of the day is 
another problem all counselors must face. If one is in a relationship with 
another person we often unburden ourselves to that roommate, spouse or 
partner. The problem here is that confidentiality prevents such unburdening 
regarding clients. The best one may be able to do is to speak generally about a 
problem encountered at work. One of the authors remembers a situation in 
which friends called wanting coun.seling concerning their upcoming divorce. 
Because of the problem of dual relationships and closeness the couple was 
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referred to another counselor. Here was a counselor experiencing personal 
pain and unable to share it with anyone significantly close. It is just this sort 
of dilemma with which counselors contend. The paradox is that in honoring 
our commitment to confidentiality we may end up isolated, personally 
burdened, or antagonizing our friends, colleagues and loved ones. 

Paradox 3 — Supervision 

Counselors seem to be in a double bind regarding supervision. Most 
counselors recognize the need for supervision/observation. They 
acknowledge that under supervision skills improve, methods are challenged 
and new skills developed. Most counselors not only recognize the need for 
supervision, they actively seek it. The problem is that there is a simultaneous 
need and a fear of observation/supervision. That fear is attached to the fear 
of being evaluated. Thus, counselors have both a need/desire for supervision 
and a fear of it. 

Counselors recognize the need for supervision because they recognize that 
it is one way to improve skills. This is important because new issues are con- 
fronting counselors. One need not be around schools, or work in an agency, 
for long before one sees problems barely addressed in training programs. A 
coiinselor may be expected to have knowledge of specific treatments for 
eating disorders, suicide, abortion, divorce reactions or substance abuse. Cer- 
tainly, one way of gaining knowledge of treatment recommendations for 
these specific concerns comes from supervision. Counselors are dedicated 
people who want to improve their skills, competencies and qualifications. 
Supervision is a primary method of doing this. 

The fear of supervision/observation stems from the fear that the observa- 
tion may be used to determine such things as retention, promotion and 
salary. Reality dictates that evaluations may have nothing to do with com- 
petence but may be tied to personal relationships, social skills, conformity or 
some other external factor. Certainly, it is possible to have actions 
misunderstood especially by outside observers or evaluations who hold an op- 
posing or different theoretical orientation. 

The paradox is that counselors simultaneously value and fear supervision. 
And, as we have seen in the discussion above, both points of view may be valid. 

Paradox 4 — Competency 

This is a complex issue. It stems from an ethical consideration that one is 
not supposed to try to provide counseling in areas in which one is not con- 
sidered to be competent. The problem arises in two distinct ways. The first is 
in the expectations of the institution in which the counselor works. The sec- 
ond has to do with the geographical setting in which the counselor works. 

The institution in which a counselor works may rely heavily upon intakes 
from the community for financial support. A counselor may, in the course of 
a month or .so, see persons who have a number of different complaints. A 
counselor in a mental health center might see people who suffer from eating 
disorders, who are involved in child abuse or who arc .suffering through a 
divorce. Those people might be adults or children. They may choose self-de- 
structive solutions such as chemical abuse or suicide. They may be the victim 
or the perpetrator. Without speaking for all counselors, the authors feel they 
arc unqualified to handle, because of our lack of expertise, each and every 
one of these problems. One might expect that most counselors are not pre- 
pared to do this either. Yet, and this is the problem, if one works in an institu- 
tion that is driven by the number of client intakes, there is a certain amount 




of pressure to work with all clients and not to refer them outside the agency. 

The second problem lies with the ethical issues themselves. Do counselors 
advocate not working with persons who present problems in which the 
counselor has no specific expertise. This may not be true when one is the "only 
show in town." When counselors work in a rural setting, they may be the 
only one around to provide services of any sort. This may be true for school 
counselors or mental health counselors who are widely disbursed across a 
large geographical area (Colorado is a primary example of this— especially on 
the Western Slope and on the Eastern Plains). These counselors are placed in 
the difficult situation of denying help or doing the best one can, given 
recognized shortcomings. The paradox is, of course, that the considerations 
for ethical behavior are different in different situations and are written as if 
this were not the case. 

Paradox 5 — Effectiveness 

Often, counselors are asked to justify their existence based on whether or 
not they are doing any good. In a word, they are asked to be accountable. Of 
course, this is a problem with which the entire profession struggles and one 
for which no universally agreed upon solution is evident. 

The dilemma for the individual counselor is determining whether or not 
the client is being helped. What shall be used to determine counselor success? 
How does one know if what they are doing is actually helping? What sign- 
post can be used to determine if progress is being made? These are all good 
questions, yet to the authors knowledge there are no universally accepted 
answers. In fact, these questions raise serious philosophical and theoretical 
issues for us as counselors. For example, who should be determining 
success— the counselor, the client, an outside observer? What sort of 
measurement is to be used— statistical, phenomenological, professional 
judgement? Here is the dilemma we see for the individual counselor. First, if 
the counselor determines what constitutes a successful outcome, the 
counselor has in effect taken the problem away from the client and dictated 
the treatment strategy for the desired outcome. This seems most antiethical 
to counseling. However, if the counselor does not have expected outcomes, 
there is no good indicator that the counseling is progressing effectively, other 
than subjective feelings. 

These considerations of effectiveness have to do with the relationship be- 
tween the counselor and the client. However, sometimes counselor effective- 
ness may be determined by persons uninvolved in the counseling in any 
direct way or with little if any knowledge of the counseling process. They 
may use inappropriate criteria for evaluating such as whether or not the 
counselor is a "team player," how few problems reach the administrator or 
some other irrelevant consideration. 

Counselors sometimes end up relying upon feedback from clients. The 
problem is that feedback does not come in any systematic way from either 
satisfied or disgruntled clients. Satisfied customers may be ones who have re- 
mained comfortable in counseling and thus not profitted in any great way. 
Conversely, dissatisfied clients may be ones who have been challenged. The 
dilemma, for the individual counselor, is that no matter which strategy he or 
she selects for evaluating outcomes there arc serious objections to it. 

Paradox 6 — Values 

What to do with the coimsclor's values in the counseling process is another 
complex issue facing counselors. We are reminded of the turmoil present in 
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society today. One criticism is that a strong value system is not being im- 
parted to children. Certain belief systems see it as objectionable that 
counselors do not advocate a particular value system when working with 
clients. For example, in marriage and family counseling some would be upset 
if the counselor did not take a pro-marriage stance and work diligently to 
keep the couple together. Or, if counselors are "neutral" with clients regard- 
ing abortion decisions, they are often subject to severe critism. Counselors 
seem faced with a choice between indoctrination and valuelessness. Neither 
is appropriate, yet the profession gives counselors little concrete guidance in 
the resolution of this dilemma. Counselors seem to be continually "under the 
gun" from the community-at-large. If they do give advice, they are criticized 
for the advice they give. The press frequently reminds us of "advice" given by 
"counselors" which is considered stupid, harmful and/or unreasonable. It 
seems, so far as the public is concerned, counselors are "damned if they do; 
damned if they don't." 

Counselors, like every other person in any profession, hold values that are 
important and meaningful and that direct their lives. The problem of when, 
how, where and in what capacity to share our values continues to constitute 
a dilemma for counselors. 



Paradox 7 — Personal Goals Vs. Institutional Goals 
for Clients 

One of the authors has a friend who, as a former military psychologist, was 
complaining about a problem he faced. He was confronted with a situation in 
which his responsibility, as seen by the military, was merely to return the 
soldier to duty. The psychologist was conflicted because sometimes he would 
encounter situations in which the problem was not with the individual soldier 
but with the company commander or with the rules and regulations or with 
the system itself. It did not matter, however, if the problem was with the 
company commander or with the system, the solution was always the 
same— return the solJier to duty, or, perhaps, get the soldier out of the 
military. It is not uncommon for some to think the school counselor's respon- 
sibility is merely to "fix" the child so he or she can return to the classroom. 
What if the problem is the teacher, the parents, the janitor or the principal? 
This might be a problem faced by a prison counselor or counselors who arc 
employed by a corporation. It doesn't make any difference. The "bottom 
line" is that in a number of different settings it is the client who must make 
the accommodation. 

The paradox is that counselors are trained and prepared to deal confidenti- 
ally with clients and value clients' needs above institutional regulations. Yet, 
in many settings (schools, military, prisons, corporations) counselors may be 
placed in situations of, if not divided loyalties, irreconcilable expectations. 
The individual counselor may be concerned with the good of the individual 
client, while the institution may be concerned with the overall mission of the 
institution and view a struggling individual as detrimental and thus 
expendable. 



Paradox 8 — Status 

Let's explore some cultural assumptions for a moment. Consider success. 
How is it perceived? Formulas might include: money equals success; status 
equals success; success equals res|-)ect. This seems to us to be a problem for 
counselors. While counselors may have a strong internal feeling of self- 
worth, and view themselves as important contributors to society, these feel 
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ings may not be shared by society at large. In fact, with regard to money apd 
status, the counseling profession does not rank very high on the success lad- 
der If one were to consider schools as an example, the authors feel confident 
that most counselors would verify that their position does not carry the 
respect given to the principal or the teachers. One could speculate that it 
given the choice between maintaining a counselor or hiring another teacher, 
teachers would vote for another teacher to lighten their load. Counselors 
might very well be considered luxuries of rich districts. We all know when 
the money gets tight, school counselors get nervous. ^ ^ , , 

Counselors are a group of people who are dedicated to what they do, who 
seem to like it overall, yet put up with long hours, relatively low pay, not 
much status and are left with the question of why they do it! (Society might 
conclude that they are stupid!) Another understanding that should be stated 
here is that the general definitions of success (money, status) may not apply 
as directly to teachers and counselors since they seem to possess a strong in- 
ternal commitment to these occupations which may not exist in others. We 
believe this is the case in counseling. Nevertheless, it is stressing to be in- 
volved in work one values within a system in which the normal signs of 
prestige are denied. 



Paradox 9 — Self Criticism 

We are trained, if not formally, then by our culture, to engage in a certain 
amount of self evaluation. It may become paradoxical when taken to the ex- 
treme If we do engage in self criticism, there is the possibility that we become 
anxious and ineffective in our jobs. We can become so concerned with our 
desire to do well that performance suffers. When we are engaged in self ex- 
amination, it is Dossible that our level of risk taking is reduced. Self criticism 
can get in the way of increasing our knowledge, skills and competencies. 

There is a corresponding danger at the other end of the continuum. If we 
do not examine our self skills, there is the danger of becoming complacerit. If 
we do not examine our professional skills, there is the danger that we will not 
increase our knowledge, skills and competencies. This is a real paradox. If we 
are too self critical, we may not increase our knowledge and if we are not suf- 
ficiently self critical, we may not increase our knowledge! We are left with a 
dilemma of how much self criticism is good. We are also left without an 



answer. 



Paradox 10 — Professional Enrichment 

What started this process for the authors was an idea that counseling is a 
stressful profession. Stress leads to burnout. One of the "cures" for burnout is 
retraining/retooling. Yet, the paradox is that retraining can in itself create 
stress. 

If we consider the reasons that retraining is stressful, the first thing we 
think of is that more often than not retraining is tied to credit. In order to 
receive credit one must be evaluated. Evaluation is stressful. 

Another thought is that while professional enrichment is expected by 
employer^, the individual counselor often must get it done after work, on 
weekends and vacations. The system demands continuing education, yet fre- 
quently provides no time or funds for such activities. These activities are ex- 
pected to occur during the times we often use for re vitalizing and "re- 
grouping." Additionally, counselors involved in retraining are sometimes not 
viewed as colleagues with valuable insights, skills and talents, but are ex- 
pected to be mere recipients of the expertise of the teacher. In other words, 
r-'-' 
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counselors returning for additional training may suffer a lack of respect and 
appreciation. It is also entirely possible that the preplanned and prepackaged 
curriculum of training institutions may not correspond to the real needs of in- 
dividual counselors. Thus, while seeking professional renewal counselors 
may be forced into courses that they do not want and do not need. 

Counselors seek professional renewal because it is expected, needed and 
desired. They also may view it as a potential source of stress reduction. The 
paradox is that it may well be another source of stress in the life of a 
counselor. 

Summary 

We have presented some paradoxes, dilemmas and problems that confront 
those of us in the counseling profession. These include problems of role ex- 
pectation vs. role demands, confidentiality, supervision, competency, effec- 
tiveness, values, personal goals vs. institutional goals, status, self criticism 
and professional enrichment. We have presented these only in an attempt to 
bring them into awareness. It is hoped that awareness may result in person- 
ally developed solutions for individual counselors. It is in no way intended to 
suggest that the list presented here is exhaustive or complete. Certainly, it is 
clear that ours is a profession filled with paradoxes, dilemmas and ironies. 
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The Classroom Management Game: An 
In-Service Activity for Educators 

by David Lemire 



This article describes the Classroom Management Game (CMG), an in- 
service activity for educators developed under the auspices of Project 
TEACH. The CMG is designed to help teachers and counselors understand 
and implement the principles and methods of Individual Psychology and In- 
dividual Education. The intent of the CMG is to help teachers sharpen their 
professional skills in the areas of motivation and discipline in the classroom. 

Introduction 

The Classroom Management Game (CMG) was prepared under the 
auspices of a mini-grant from the Colorado Association for Counseling and 
Development (CACD). Project TEACH, the project funded by the CACD, 
asked teachers to conceptualize and develop instructional methods and prac- 
tices associated with Individual Psychology (Adier, 1927; Dreikurs, 1968; 
Dreikurs, Grunwald and Pepper, 1971) and Individual Education (Corsini, 
1 984; Dubrovich, 1 985; Ignas; Mastroianni, 1 984). The intent of the CMG is 
to help teachers sharpen their professional teaching and management skills in 
the areas of motivation and discipline in the classroom. This purpose is con- 
sistent with the uses of simulations as teaching tools identified by this author 
in other articles (Lemire and Hildreth, 1976; 1983). 

Background 

The Classroom Management Game (CMG) developed from the work of a 
number of teachers in the Uinta County School District. This group of 
teachers felt that the concept of "classroom discipline" was too limiting. They 
felt that "classroom management" was a more accurate and inclusive concept 
from which to expand their instructional and managerial skills. The particu- 
lar focus of the group of teachers was the incorporation of the principles and 
methods of Individual Psychology, the psychology of Alfred Adler (1927), 
Rudolf Dreikurs (1968), Ray Corsini (1984), and Tom Edgar (1986), within 
the concept of classroom management. Thus, the reader will find references 
to articles on instruction and classroom managment by proponents of In- 
dividual Psychology referred to throughout the game description. The 
specific purpose (if this "game" or simulation is to develop understanding 
about the constellation of knowledge, attitudes and skills which, when utilized 
in the classroom, will result in positive classroom management. Classroom 
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management includes more than discipline. Classroom management is the 
organi2ation of the classroom environment in order to facilitate direct 
positive student learning in both cognitive and affective domains. The 
essence of this model is that clear organi2ation and understanding of student 
needs and student motivation tends to produce success in school and inter- 
personal success. When students feel successful they tend to be successful 
and classroom management tends to be easier and more productive. 

The Rules 

The rules of play for the Classroom Management Game are relatively sim- 
ple. Up to six players need the CMG gameboard and the other items used in 
the game (such as moving pieces, dice and question cards). Play is started by a 
roll of the dice or a spin of the wheel. There are six "teachers" which are used 
as playing pieces and moved around the gameboard. Each player is then to 
follow the instructions on the gameboard. The first player to finish (move to 
the last space on the gameboard) "wins" the game. Each player to finish is 
awarded a mir»h degree, just like in college. 

Instructional Sequence 

First, each student/teacher takes an assessment of learning styles. For pur- 
poses of instruction, two such assessment instruments have been developed 
by the author. The first instrument is called the SLIMI (The Student Learn- 
ing and Interpreting Modality Instrument) and is a quick and easy a.ssess- 
ment of visual, auditory or kinesthetic-tactile learning preference (Lemire 
and Stepnewski-In Press). The second instrument which has been developed 
to assess learning style is called te HILI (How I Learn Inventory)(Lemire, 
1985). The HILI is used to assess the stules of learning identified by Gregorc 
(1982); i.e.. Concrete Sequential, Abstract Sequential, Abstract Random, 
Concrete Random). Assessing learning style is important from the point of 
view of Individual Education because it reflects the individual learning orien- 
tation of the student. Since the essence of Individual Education is creating a 
stimulating and positive learning environment, helping the student relate suc- 
cessfully to the learning tasks is the function of the learning style assessment. 
The end product of the CMG is a classroom which has an environment 
which is conducive to learning in cognitive and affective areas. 

Once the student/teach'^r understands both the concept of learning styles 
and the importance of the individual's learning style, s/he then needs to read 
and study the materials presented in the appendices of the CMG Handbook. 
Many of the questions asked while playing the game are taken from these ar- 
ticles and papers. The student/teacher needs to pay particular attention to 
the articles on mistaken and constructive goals for both teachers and 
students. Finally, the game can be played by up to six students/teachers. 

Questions 

One hundred questions are provided with the game in order to begin play. 
The.se questions are based primarily on materials reflecting the principles and 
methods of Individual Psychology and Individual Education. However, 
other viewpoints representing the research on classroom management are 
represented (including Bloom, 1982: Jones, 1983; Hutchins, et al., 1984; and 
Squires, et al., 1984). In addition, the teachers playing the game are encour- 
aged to write their own questions, based on current thinking and research into 
classroom management by authors .such as Glass (in Hutchins, et al., 1984). 
Examples of the kinds of questions asked are: #1, "There is clear agreement 
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among researchers and teacher trainers as to what constitutes effective 
classroom management." (False); #2, "Different students respond to aifferent 
classroom environments," (True); #35, "Models of disciphne in the dassroom 
rarely include elements of self-discipline." (True); and #85, Using behavioral 
methods in the classroom means that you punish students whenever 
possible." (False). The object of the question is multiple. First, teachers are 
helped to learn knowledge and comprehension level information (in terms ot 
Bloom's taxonomy)(in Gronlund. 1971). The game also helps teachers think 
in terms of higher level cognitive functions (application, analysis, synthesis 
and evaluation) by focusing awareness of real issues which face classroom 
teachers Examples of this kind of critical thinking would be. "Which ot the 
mistaken goals of children is the student using and what can I do to positively 
counteract its negative influence?" As the teachers become familiar with the 
game, there are many opportunities for higher-order thinking skills 
development. 

Conclusion 

The purpose of this article has been to describe the Classroom Manage- 
ment Game (CMC), which is an in-service activity or pre-service activity for 
educators. The background and rules for the CMC were presented. It is 
hoped that the use of such simulation "games" will help teachers sharpen 
their professional skills in the area of classroom organization. In addition 
this model of classroom management reflects the principles and methods ot 
Individual Psychology and Individual Education, as proposed by such 
authors as Alfred Adler (1927), Rudolf Dreikurs (1968). and Tom Edgar 
(19861. Educators wanting more information on the CMC could contact the 
author at the address listed or Lance Huffman at Manitou Springs High 
School, Manitou Springs, CO 80829. 
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Family Influence: A Key Factor Affecting Career 
Decisions and Career Counseling 



by Jill C. Kreutzer and Mary Demaio Brouillette 
Theoretical Perspectives 

Roe (1956) has addressed the family influence on career decision making 
perhaps more than most theorists. Her research focuses on the relationship of 
differential parental attitudes and the resulting parent-child interactions. 
Depending on whether the parental attitude is warm or cold and overprotec- 
tive, accepting, or rejecting, the development which occurs during early 
childhood will nuture attitudes which direct an individual toward occupa- 
tional preferences toward or not toward people. 

An Adlerian approach was used by McKelvie and Friedland (1978) who 
incorporated a family framework perspective to describe the influences of the 
life goal of an individual as this relates to career choice. These authors at- 
tempt to show that an individual's career interest is influenced by the values, 
roles, and family constellation pattern in the individual's family of origin. 

Using a social systems approach, Opsipow (1973) discusses the influence of 
the environment, cultural expectations, social class, socio-economic status, 
race, sex, and family background as factors related to career decision making. 
Opsipow stresses that these factors are often overlooked when applying only 
psychological theories associated with career development. This would ap- 
pear to be especially significant when counseling witti monorities and the 
economically disadvantaged. 

Bratcher (1982) has integrated psychological and sociological perspectives 
when presenting career decision making process. Family systems theory 
maintains that the family functions in such a way that each member affects 
and is affected by the others. More specifically, families operate on certain 
rules and myths passed on from generation to generation. These unspoken 
expectations can prescribe and predict behavior through the establishment 
and maintenance of roles, beliefs, and values of family members. Like any 
organization, the family uses this socialization process to maintain 
equilibrium or homeostasis and invokes family rules when balance is 
threatened. Sratchcr contends that these factors may be the most important 
variables to be considered when children within a family begin to make 
career choices. The.se factors will determine the degree of separation and per- 
sonal autonomy granted to children as they attempt to formulate their think- 
ing about work and what they want to do with their lives. 



Jill Kreut/er i^ AsMstam Professor of Human Development and Family Studies at 
C olorado State University, and Mary Demaio Brouillette is a secondary C ounselor in 
1-t. Collins. CO. r 
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Emperical Perspectives 

While most of the theoretical literature tends to overlook the role of the 
family in influencing career decision making, the idea that the family is the 
single most important influence on career decision making is documented in 
the developmental literature (Atwater, 1983; Birk & Blimline, 1984). 

Most studies reflect that adolescents list their parents as being responsible 
for their career choices. For example, in an early study of 76,000 boys enter- 
ing college, Werts (1968) found that through direct and indirect encourage- 
ment fathers influenced their sons to enter careers related to their own. This 
appeared to be expecially true for those who were in professional, medical 
and technical fields. Similar results were found in a longitudinal study of boys 
at 15 and 25 (Bell, 1969) which indicated that fathers were the most frequently 
mentioned career models at both ages. It was also found that young men 
with the highest vocational adjustments were those who had strong father 
models at age 1 5. 

While the major body of research has focused on white males, work 
specifically looking at females had been fairly consistent with regard to 
parental influences on career choice. For example, from a review of the 
literature, Hoffman (1974) summarized that girls with high career aspirations 
and achievements tend to be daughters of high achieving mothers who en- 
couraged independence and career orientation in their daughters. However, 
Vierstein and Hogan (1975) found that high achieving females are more likely 
to match their father's career profiles, while low achieving females are more 
likely to match their mother's career profiles. More recently attention had 
been paid to factors influencing females to enter non-traditional occupations. 
Again the impact and role modeling of both parents appears to be an impor- 
tant factor. Auster and Auster (1981) found that females choosing non- 
traditional occupational roles often had mothers who worked in non- 
traditional occupations and fathers who provided an achievement role model 
and who served as a supportive source of occupational identification. It is in- 
teresting that these authors found the support and influence of vocational 
counselors to be negligible. 

In a study of occupational aspirations, expectations, and career maturity 
of black and white male and female tenth graders, McNair and Brown (1 983) 
found that parental influence was the only predictor for all but white males 
and was highly related to the career aspirations of all youth surveyed. Parental 
influences were also primary significant predictors of occupational expecta- 
tions. This study is important because most investigations of career maturity, 
occupational aspirations and expectations have excluded females and 
minorities. 

Predicting the career choice attitudes of rural Black, white and Native 
American high school students, Lee's (1984) research focused on indications 
that rural workers lag behind their urban counterparts in vocational develop- 
ment. Of particular interest was the finding that parental influence and self- 
concept interact with eth'iicity as predictors of attitudes about career choice. 
It appeared that parenfil influence has a greater impact on the attitudes 
about career choice of Black and Native American students than it diil on 
white students in this study. 

Although literature strongly supports the idea that parents significantly in- 
fluence their children's occupational decisions, little is known about parent's 
attitudes about children's career development or about the role parents 
perceive for themselves in this developmental process. Birk and Blimline 
(1984) have recently attempted to study this question with parents of 
kindergarten, third and fifth grade children. Their findings suggest that 
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parents tend to be somewhat restrictive in their fantasies about their 
children's future occupations. Results of this study also reflect that parents 
tend to encourage certain sex role stereotypes when thinking about their 
children's occupational choices. Many responses indicated that parents had 
little awareness of the early determinants of career choice or of their role as 
"primary career development facilitators." 

The literature reviewed in this paper is but a sampling that supports the 
idea that parents are powerful influences on the career choice attitudes of 
children. The relationship between parental influence and career choices of 
children has too often been ignored by vocational and career counselors. For 
example, Frank Ross (1974), in Elementary School Careers Education: A 
Humanistic Model, stresses the importance of preparation for parenthood as 
an aspect of career education but does not mention that inclusion of parents 
in any aspect of career education or counseling. The exclusion of the family 
is also evident in Zunker's Career Counseling: Applied Concepts of Life Plan- 
ning (1981). This is surprising since the latter is a widely used textbook for 
the- preparation of career development educators and counselors. In light of 
this data, suggestions are offered for the integration of the family in career 
development education and counseling. 

Implications 

Based on their work and that of others, Birk and Slimline (1984) strongly 
recommend active involvement of parents in children's career decision mak- 
ing programs. School counselors can play a significant role in helping parents 
become partners in this process. Parents of school-age children need accurate 
information and assistance in developing non stereotypic attitudes about 
careers and career planning. This might be accomplished through utilizing 
group meetings, workshops and access to resources, as well as providing op- 
portunities for individual counseling for children and their parents. However, 
Birk and Blimline warn that this process must begin with a confrontation and 
broadening of parental attitudes concerning possible career alternatives for 
their children. ^ ^ . , 

This theme is reinforced by McNair and Brown (1983) from their research 
with Black and white adolescents. They suggest that parents need to be 
aware of how they are influential in determining career expectations and 
aspirations in their children. Additionally, parents need strategies for improv- 
ing the quality of their influence as well as information and resources on how 
to facilitate development and exploration of interests and attitudes. Lee 
(1984) stressed that counselors of ethnically diverse rural youth should con- 
sult with parents to better understand how ethnic differences affect parental 
impact on various aspects of career development. 

Bratcher (1982) suggests that attempting to understand the influence of 
the family on career selection may represent the missing link in understand- 
ing the many variables influencing career choice. Because these influences 
often operate beyond the level of conscious awareness, thus existing as 
unspoken family mores, the career counselor may need to be both active and 
directive in helping the older adolescent or adult client understand the power 
of this influence. Clients may also need help examining patti-rns of reactions 
to the family influencing systems. Clients will need to exp' c the pressures, 
expectations, and their roles in these systems. With this awareness, clients 
can be helped to accept responsiblity for their career choices and decisions. 
Clients will also be able to reduce other-directed thinking and shift their 
energy to themselves. Thus Bratcher ( 1 982) sees the counselor's responsibility 
to help clients decide what they want without experiencing guilt about 
betraying the family's expectations. 



Conclusions 

In examining the role of the family in career choice decisions, one asks 
why the influence of family has been neglected as an important element in 
career development counseling. Evidence to support the understanding of 
this influence is there. Perhaps it is as Zingard (1983) suggests, that many 
counselors have omitted the study of family relationships and family therapy 
from their professional preparation, feeling this may have little benefit from 
counseling strategies with individuals. It may also be due to the lack of 
understanding of childhood socialization factors and the power of such influ- 
ences on adolescent and adult development. 

It would seem that there is much work to be done in helping counselors 
understand the role of the family in career development decisions. But it 
would seem also that counselor educators must first gain an understanding of 
this If they are to stress its importance in counselor training. Secondly 
research is needed to determine effective means by which parents can be inte- 
grated into career education and counseling at elementary and secondary 
leve s. Thirdly, post-secondary counselors and those in private practice who 
work with adults involved in career change decisions need to understand 
family systems theory and its role in career decision making. It appears that 
education and research are needed in terms of counseling strategies which in- 
clude the family influences on the career decision making process. With this 
insight, career counselors will hopefully begin to develop more effective 
strategies to implement developmentally based career guidance services for 
both youth and adults. 
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This special section was prepared for your information and use by the licensure 
committee of the Colorado Association for Counseling and Development. Ii 
was designed to be separated from the Awareness Journal and retained for 
future use. 

CACD CONTACT PERSONS 

Dorothy Rupert, M.A. Larry K. Hill, Ed.D. Marietta Peters, M.A. 

Licensure Chair CACD President-elect Gov't Relations Chair 

680 Yale Road lOlSO E. Harvard. E43S 1 1481 W. 29th Place 

Boulder, CO 80303 Denver, CO 8023 1 Lakewood, CO 802 1 5 

Work: 442-2430 Work: 761-0220 x38 1 Work: 755-7160 

Home: 494-0568 Home: 369-7990 Home: 237-1078 

Some questions to ask yourself... 

Have your support systems increased as your job responsibilities have 
increased? 

How much is another professional paid to supervise your work? 

What other professions will take over your job in the future? 

How much has your legal liability increased in recent years? 

What are the limits on your ability to respond professionally to in- 
creased societal needs? 

What mental health professions has the Colorado Legislature deemed 
important enough to license? 

What is Licensure? 

Licensure is the means by which state governments legally define and 
regulate the practice of a prc/ession. Until 1976, when the Virginia state 
legislature successfully passed a counseling licensure law, there was no legal 
definition of counseling in t'le states or statutory regulation of the title or 
function of counselors. By '/une, 1985, legislatures in Alabama. Arkansas. 
Georgia. Florida, Idaho. Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri. Montana, North 
Carolina, Ohio. Oklahoma. South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia 
had passed laws creating counselor licensure boards. This success was largely 
due to the work of many pro-active professional counselors in those states. 

Counselor licensure is one of several kinds of professional endorsement by 
which a counselor may obtain a credential attesting to his or her qualifica- 
tions to practice, based on knowledge, competence and ethical conduct. The 
most common other form of credentialing is certification. In the counseling 
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profession, NCC is a generic form of cenification. with several specialty 
counseling areas available, including career, rehabilitation and mental health 
counseling. School counselor endorsement on a teaching cenificate is also a 
form of certification. Whiie such certifications are extremely valuable to the 
profession in many ways, they do not provide the legal recognition necessary 
to enable the counseling profession to meet the challenges arising in our 
society today. Legal recognition was requested by and granted to social 
workers, nurses, psychologists and physicians by the Colorado legislature. 
Colorado professional counselor licensure is necessary for equity with these 
already licensed mental health groups. 

WHY Licensure for Professional Counselors? 

Professional counseling is a unique specialty within the broad field of men- 
tal health services that focuses on the strengths and potentials of individuals. 
Professional counselors are committed to facilitating human growth and 
development through individual and group counseling, educational pro- 
cedures, consultation and research. 

There is no legal definition of professional counseling in Colorado. Literally 
anyone may claim the title "counselor." There is no machinery for identify- 
ing qualified practitioners, for enforcing professional standards, or for 
holding practitioners accountable for their actions. Some examples of current 
problems are as follows: 

1. Counselors are being denied employment in the human, health and 
social services because they are not appropriately licensed. For exam- 
ple, a recent survey of members of the Association of Counselor 
Educators and Supervisors found that 70 members, despite their 
training at the doctoral level in counseling, had been denied employ- 
ment as professional counselors in a clinic or agency because of 
Medicaid or other insurance coverage requirements for licensed ser- 
vice providers. 

2. It is difficult to document unethical practices and unsatisfactory ser- 
vices. There is a need to establish a mechanism of recourse for persons 
who have been subjected to counseling services that have endangered 
their welfare. 

3. Counselors are being discriminated against by the requirement for 
supervision by other professions for insurance purposes. 

4. Increasing numbers of psychologists, social workers, and nurses are 
being assigned the traditional functions of school counselors. 

5. Counselors are systematically being excluded from HMO's. PPO's. 
and othe new forms of professional practice. 

If Colorado passes a licensure law. the profession of counseling would be 
legally defined. This would mean that our right to practice our profession, to 
do the things we are trained to do. would be legally protected. It would fur- 
ther mean that untrained or unscrupulous practitioners would be prohibited 
from calling themselves professional counselors. A licensing board would be 
established by the law to execute the regulatory activities. Professional stan- 
dards for preparation and for ethical practice would have the force of law. 

A licensure law would: 

1 . protect the public's right to be served 

2. protect the public's freedom of choice 

3. enable the public to identify qualified practitioners 

4. provide the public with legal recourse 
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5. enable the public to make more informed decisions 

6. prevent misuse of the title "professional counselor" 

7. provide more options for referrals, especially for school counselors 

8. encourage cooperation among professional mental health providers 

9. more appropriately address minority and women's needs, both of the 
clients and counselors 

10. increase the opportunities for meeting the needs of rural Colorado 

11. enhance the professional identity, credibility and autonomy of pro- 
fessional counselors. 

Licensure is the vehicle that will enable professional counselors to assume 
their rightful place as a recognized group within the helping professions. 

Current Status 

CACD has had an active state licensure committee which has worked in 
cooperation with many other mental health provider groups in Colorado 
over the past few years. On Feb. 5. 1985. for the first time, our Hume and 
Dambman sponsored House Bill 1 104 received an attentive and sincere hear- 
ing before the House State Affairs Committee. Having our bill postponed in- 
definitely seemed less painful for us when we learned of the procedures and 
opportunities that House Bill 1087 provides. This bill set up the Sunrise/- 
Sunset procedures, including appointment of the significant interim Sunrise/- 
bunset Committee which is established for two years. 

^ forward was taken in behalf of licensing Colorado counselors 

moT testified before the Sunrise/Sunset committee on September 6 

1985. We provided the committee with pages of background information, in- 
cluding our bill, ethical standards and numerous other documents to aid their 
understanding of our position and needs. This interim committee then lis- 
tened actively to us. asking many questions and sharing insight and concern. 
We were encouraged by their support and their openness in expressing 
frustration with the status of licensing in Colorado. 

We are currently working very closely with our contacts at the Depart- 
ment of Regulatory Agencies (DORA), with persons at the Legislative Coun- 
cil, with our legislators and.of course, with our CACD leadership to deter- 
mine our next steps. At this writing (Dec. 85) we are not sure if we will be 
submitting a bill in the "86 legislature session but we will be preparing for ad- 
ditional testimony. Both psychologists and social workers are scheduled for 
the sunset review in 1986. 

We have always advocated a comprehensive act for Colorado because we 
believe strongly that those practitioners who meet the education and ex- 
perience provisions should be able to be licensed under one bill, if they 
choose We have worked many ye-rs directly and indirectly with licensed 
and unlicensed mental health groups in Colorado in order to produce the 
least restrictive and the most comprehensive act possible. Often some groups 
will argue for more restrictions rather than fewer. We see our philosophy and 
proposal as compatible with the spirit and philosophy of the Sunrise/Sunset 
tomniittee. 

What You Can Do 

First and foremost, determine to learn about and to use systems in order to 
a tect changes that you know to be in the best interests of our clients. Our 
clients are people who can benefit from the best coun,seling and advocacy 
skills that we as professional coun,selors can provide! We hope every counse- 
lor chooses to be politically active, for choosing not to be could be hazardous 



We will be informing you of our specific requests as we progress through 
the legislative maze this spring and summer. Our expectation is that you will 
meet your legislators, learn about their concerns, educate yourself about 
licensure and insurance practices so that you can respond appropriately to 
our requests for action. 

The following pages include specific information for guiding your atten- 
tion and action. Please read on, colleagues, for this process and the outcomes 
are more serious matters than most of us realize. Do not be afraid to think 
and to act; we need to learn new ways of thinking. 

You Can Be Involved in the Legislative Process 

You can participate in the legislative process by becoming better educated 
and more knowledgeable about the process. The following information is 
designed to help you as you become more involved in the democratic process. 



The General Assembly, the official name of the Colorado Legislature, con- 
sists of two sessions. The first regular session is in odd-numbered years: the 
second regular session in even-numbered years. 

In the even-numbered years, the short session, the General Assembly con- 
siders only statutes concerning the raising of revenue and making appropria- 
tions, plus those matters designated in writing by the Governor within the 
first ten days of the session. 

Memorials, resolutions and concurrent resolutions have no such limititions. 

In odd-numbered years, the General Assembly may consider legislation on 
any topic. 

There are 35 Senators and 65 Members of the House of Representatives. 
Involvement on the legislative process continues throughout the year. 
Besides the formal session of the legislature, which lasts approximately five 
months, many committees meet during the interim for study and to hold 
numerous hearings for proposed legislation. 



The General Assembly 



Telephone Numbers 



LEGISLATURE 



HOUSE 



Bill Room 



866-2340 
866-3055 



House Republicans 
House Democrats 



866-2932 
866-2904 



Bill Information 



EXECUTIVE 



SENATE 



Governor (Richard Lamm) 866-247 1 
Lieutenant Governor 866-2087 



Senate Republicans 
Senate Democrats 



866-4866 
866-4865 



LEGISLATIVE SERVICES 



Joint Budget & Committee 
Legislative Drafting Office 
Revisor of Statutes 
Legislative Council 



866-2061 
866-2045 
866-2043 
866-3521 
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Committees 

Standing Committees or Committee of Reference are a group of legislators 
who meet during the session to consider bills in a particular area of legisla- 
tion. Each legislator may serve on several Standing Committees. Committee 
amendments to a bill must be accepted by the full house before becoming a 
part of the bill. 

Legislative Interim Committees consider areas selected by the General 
Assembly for study between sessions. Any legislation recommended by an in- 
terim committee goes through the same process as any other bill. 
Joint Budget Committee (JBC) is the fiscal and budget review agency of the 
General Assembly. The committee prepares, for each session, a budget of the 
general fund (tax monies and other state revenues not already earmarked I 
This budget is known as the "long bill." 
Joint Budget Committee: 

Senators Dodge, Chair (R); Beatty (R); Beng (D); Represen:a'i"« i^ir<;rht 
Vice Chair (R); Gillis (R); Webb (Dl. ' 
House Education Committee: 

Scherer, Chair (R); Herzog, Vice Chair (R); M.C. Bird (R); Dambman (R); 
Hamlin (R); P. Hernandez (Dl; Hume (R); Knox (D); Pankey (R); Reese (D)- 
Singer (R). 

Senate Education Committee: 

Meiklejohn, Chair (Rl; Donley, Vice Chair (Rl; Baca (D); Durham (R)- 
Fenlon (R); Groff (D); Lee (R); P. Powers (R); Rizzuto (D). 

It's More Than a Letter... 
Influencing Elected Representatives 

Personal letters from individual constituents rank high in priority for 
receiving attention because they are perceived as "genuine" expressions of 
constituent concerns. The following guidelines are for your use in effective 
letter writing; 

- Handwrite your own thoughts on personal stationary to increase the 

likelihood that your comments will be viewed as "coming from the 
heart" as opposed to views that have been "solicited" by organized 
groups. 

— Keep it short and simple yet detailed enough to ensure your message is 

understood clearly. 

- Clearly identify the issue or legislation (use bill number if known) and be 

specific about the intended action. You must be certain your legislator 
knows exactly what it is you want done. Recommend alternative 
actions, if appropriate. Vague requests provide the reader latitude to 
interpret your intentions, perhaps in a manner counter to your best 
interests. 

— Cover one subject per letter. 

— Give your reasons for taking a position on the issue. 

- Be sure the letter is timely. The legislative process proceeds according to 

set rules and the effectiveness of action vour legislator may take on 
your behalf will depend largely on timing. 

— Use a constructive manner in writing all statements, critical or other 

wise— note issues of agreement and complement. 

- Limit the frequency of letters. Concentrate on quality not quantity. 
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— Do not identify yourself as a part of a group when writing as an individ- 

ual. Generally, the position of the organization on specific issues will 
already be known to legislators. Your view as a constituent voter is 
what will elicit maximum response from your legislators. 

— Identify your expenise. It is o.k. to state briefly in your letter that you 

have personal expertise in an issue area. 

— Unless you specifically want a reply, say that you don't expect one. Give 

your full name and address. Identify yourself as a registered voter in 
your legislator's district. 

— Write and thank your elected representatives for supporting legislation 

you are backing. 

— Use proper form of address and salutation. 

The Honorable full name The Honorable full Ajame— legislator 

Governor. State of Colorado Colorado House of Representatives 

State Capitol or Colorado Senate 

Denver, Colorado 80203 State Capitol 

Denver, Colorado 80203 
Dear Representative last name 
or 

Dear Senator last name 



Visit Your Elected Representatives 

Make a personal visit during the session or while our legislator is in their 
home district office. 

— Call to arrange an appointment. 

— Limit the length of time for your visit. 

— Before meeting with an elected representative think carefully about what 

your want to say. 

— Be organized— write a brief outline to use. Include bill title/number, your 

concerns, impact of legislation, alternative proposals, closing state- 
ment. 

— Be brief and be specific in your reasons for support or opposition. 

— Follow up your visit with a brief note of thanks, stating again your posi- 

tion on the issue discussed. 



Sunrise/Sunset Committee 

Rep. James Moore. Chair, R. 

Rep. Jerry Kopel, D. MAKE 
Rep. Bill Owens, R. INFORMED 
Senator John Donley. R. CONTACT 
Senator Steven Durham. R. 
Senator Jana Mendez, D. 



Very Important People! 



Colorado General Assembly 

The following list is provided for your use in contacting legislators. Your 
legislators represent you and will be interested in hearing from you whether 
or not you below to their party. 



Senator 



Party City 



Dist Home Phone 



Brandon. James L. 
Rizzuto. Jim 
Beno. John R. 
McCormick. Harold 
Callihan. C. Michael 
Noble. Dan D. 
Bishop. Tilman M. 
Wallenberg. David 
Hefley. Joel M. 
Powers. Ray 
Wells. Jeff 
Durham. Sieven 
Glass. Thomas 
Beany. James 
Allard. Wayne 
Donley. John 
Fowler. Les 
Mendez. Jana 
Meiklejohn Jr.. Alvin J. 
Traylor. Claire G. 
Lee. Jim 

Arnold. Kaihy Spells 
Strickland. Ted 
Baca Barragan. Polly 
Martinez. Robert 
Ezzard. Martha M 
Cole. Ralph 
Fen Ion. Jack 
Winkler, Joe 
Gallagher. Dennis J. 
Sandoval. Donald 
Peterson. Ray 
Groff. Regis F. 
Powers. Paul 
Dodge. Cliff 



R 


Akron 


01 


D 


La Junta 


02 


D 


Pueblo 


03 


R 


Canon City 


04 


D 


Gunnison 


05 


R 


Norwood 


Of 


R 


Gr. Junction 


07 


R 


Walden 


08 


R 


Colo Springs 


09 


R 


Colo Springs 


10 


R 


Colo Springs 


II 


R 


Colo Springs 


12 


D 


Frisco 


13 


R 


Ft. Collins 


14 


R 


Loveland 


15 


R 


Greeley 


16 


R 


Boulder 


17 


D 


Longmont 


18 


R 


Arvada 


19 


R 


Wheat Ridge 


20 


R 


Lakewood 


21 


R 


Littleton 


22 


R 


Westminster 


23 


D 


Thornton 


24 


D 


Commerce City 


25 


R 


Englewood 


26 


R 


Denver 


27 


R 


Aurora 


28 


R 


Castle Rock 


29 


D 


Denver 


30 


D 


Denver 


31 


D 


Denver 


32 


D 


Denver 


33 


R 


Denver 


34 


R 


Denver 


35 



345-2128 

384-8388 

543-5555 

275-9518 

641-3290 

327-4384 

242-9230 

723-4577 

598-2871 

596-1055 

471-4110 

475-2197 

668-3326 

482-1441 

667-9230 

336-5600 

442-6054 

776-4547 

422-2092 

424-1737 

232-2855 

979-6221 

825-2181 

429-5000 

287-81 II 

781-0082 

825-9121 

751-2580 

688-4238 

477-7089 

825-4652 

935-9291 

320-0495 

399-3800 

722-8459 



Representative 

Faatz. Jeanne 
Hernandez. Tony 
Knox. Wayne N. 
Bowen. Robert E. 
Hernandez, Phil 
Kopcl. Gerald 
Tanner. Gloria 
Webb. Wilma 
Grant. Put 
Neale. Betty 
Wham. Dorothy 
Swcnson. Betty 



Party City 



Dist Home Phone 



R 


Denver 


D 


Denver 


D 


Denver 


D 


Denver 


D 


Denver 


1) 


Denver 


D 


Denver 


D 


Denver 


R 


Denver 


R 


Denver 


R 


Denver 


R 


Longmont 



01 
02 
U.3 
04 
05 
lift 
07 
08 
09 
10 
I I 



935-6915 
922-4388 
934-8707 
455-015.1 
477 5080 
333 2174 
355 7288 
321-4092 
744-8010 
377-7081 
757 0615 
776 0846 
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Representative 


Party 


City 


Dist 


Home Phone 


Hume. Sandy 


R 


Boulder 


13 


499-5139 


Skaggs. David 


D 


Boulder 


14 


442-8913 


Wright. Rutli 


D 


Boulder 


15 


443-8607 


Tebedo. Mary Ann 


R 


Colo Springs 


16 


471-2561 


Phillips. Barbara 


R 


Colo Springs 


17 


635-2152 


Bird. Michael C. 


R 


Colo Springs 


18 


594-9206 


Minahan. Peter M. 


R 


Colo Springs 


19 


392-6765 


Dambman. Mary 


R 


Colo Springs 


20 


593 0210 


Berry. Chuck 


R 


Colo Springs 


21 


633-5965 


Herzog. John 


R 


Colo Springs 


->-) 


636-2554 


Fish. Marlene 


R 


Lakewood 


23 


238-9637 


Allison. Bonnie 


R 


Edgewater 


24 


233-2342 


Grampsas. Tony 


R 


Evergreen 


25 


674-7883 


Mielke. Donald E. 


R 


Lakewood 


26 


988-2742 


Bath. David 


R 


Arvada 


27 


422-0647 


Mutzebaugh. Dick 


R 


Conifer 


28 


670-1145 


Taylor-Little. Carol 


R 


Arvada 


29 


420-9164 


Markert. Molly Margaret 


D 


Aurora 


30 


363-7385 


Erickson. Dale 


R 


Ft. Lupton 


31 


857-4410 


Reeser. Jeanne 


D 


Thornton 


32 


452-1838 


Williams. Kathi 


R 


Westminster 


33 


469-4823 


Groff. JoAnn 


D 


Westminster 


35 


429-7261 


Singer. John 


R 


Aurora 


36 


366-2854 


Paulson. Chris 


R 


Englewood 


37 


781-5516 


Pankey. Phil 


R 


Littleton 


38 


798-5873 


Schauer. Paul 


R 


Littleton 


39 


770-3872 


Hover. Charles 


R 


Parker 


40 


841-3454 


Johnson. Stanley 


D 


Pueblo 


41 


566-1217 


Romero. Gilbert E. 


D 


Pueblo 


42 


544-2420 


Trujillo Sr.. Larry 


D 


Pueblo 


43 


542-6912 


Kirscht. Bob Leon 


R 


Pueblo 


44 


546-0622 


Bryan. Clifton 


R 


Lcvelaiid 


45 


667-6559 


Sirahle. Ronald 


R 


Ft. Collins 


46 


223-1769 


Brown. Jim 


R 


Ft. Collins 


47 


482-8344 


Artist. Bill 


R 


Greeley 


48 


352-0995 


Owens. Bill 


R 


Aurora 


49 


693-3092 


Bond. Richard 


D 


Greeley 


50 


351-6598 


Youngland. Walter 


R 


New Raymer 


51 


437-5442 


Moore. Jim 


R 


Lakewood 


52 


985-7655 


Scherer. J'm 


R 


Idaho Springs 


53 


567-2050 


Carpenter. Ed 


R 


Gr. Junction 


54 


245-1310 


Armstrong Unfred. Vickie 


R 


Gr. Junction 


55 


241-9107 


Williams. Dan 


R 


Edwards 


56 


926-3457 


Mclnnis. Scott 


R 


Glenwood Spr 


57 


945-6546 


Underwood. Glenn 


R 


Olathe 


58 


249-5756 


Campbell. Ben 


D 


Ignacio 


59 


563-4623 


Entz. Lewis 


R 


Hooper 


60 


754-3750 


Shoemaker. Robert N 


D 


Canon City 


61 


275-6232 


Green. Joan 


R 


Denver 


62 


696-1775 


(iillis. Hlwood 


R 


l.amar 


63 


336 3361 


RIcdsix-. Carl R 


R 


Hugo 


64 


962-3418 


Hamlin. John ( i 


R 


I'l Mnrpjiii 
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Of Gates And Gatekeepers 



by Carole Johnson, Jean Lehmann and Susan McAlonon 

Several months ago, a young man made plans to enter a post-secondary 
vocational program upon his imminent release from a youth detention 
center. His goal was to continue the training he had begun at the center in 
electronics. In order to facilitate the youth's transition from the correctional 
facility to post-secondary education, the principal of the detention center ac- 
companied the young man in his visit to the post-secondary institution. They 
began by talking to personnel in the admissions office. After taking the tests 
(which he had previously taken at the detention center) the youth was 
directed to a number of different agencies and college offices. He never met 
with the same person twice. After several trips, the youth, along with his 
principal, visited the financial aid office. Here, the youth was told that receiv- 
ing the necessary funds to continue his education would be impossible unless 
his father would release his tax statements. Ultimately, the student's request 
for financial aid was rejected because he was neither a ward of the state nor 
emancipated, and his father refused to provide the required financial 
statement. 

h was now too late, the student could not enter his desired program. He 
left the youth detention facilty with no place to go and no positive structured 
program to enter. The ending of this story is tragic for us all. Two weeks 
later, this student committed another crime. He has returned to jail — this 
time as an adult. The chances are great that he will remain in the criminal 
justice system. 

This example is a true story about a disadvantaged individual. Similar ex- 
amples exist for handicapped individuals. Ten years ago. Public Law 94-142 
strove to provide equal education opportunities to all handicapped children. 
Prior to that, civil rights statutes were enacted to protect the rights of all in- 
dividuals in education and employment. 

The intent of these laws and of the recently enacted Carl Perkins Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1 984 (P.L. 98-524) is to provide equal access for all to 
vocational education programs. These laws were needed and have radically 
increased the educational opportunities for both handicapped and disadvan- 
taged persons. However, in our efforts, as professionals, to provide quality 



Carole M. Johnson. PhD is Assistani Director. (Jccupalional ltducalion. Colorado 
Slalc Board of Community Colleges and Occupational hducalion: Jean P. l.ehmann is 
As-sislanl Professor. V(x;alional Teacher Education. University of Northern Colorado; 
and Susan J. McAlonan is Consultant. Sixicial Education Services. Colorado 
Department of Education. 

The Opinions expres.sed herein are those of the authors; no endorsement i.s intended or 
implied on behalf of the State toard fo Community Colleges and Occupational 
Education. Universit\ of Northern Colorado, or Colorado Denanment of Education. 
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career/vocational education for special needs populations, we have also 
created a system of gates and gatekeepers. 

For the purposes of this paper, "gates" refers to a progression of services, 
people or activities that individuals must pass through in order to access and 
move within educational and employment environments. Some gates may be 
relevant, others artificial. For example, all children entering school for the 
first time must be immunized. This requirement or "gate" is to protect all 
children from serious health risks. It is for the greater good and is, therefore, 
a realistic and relevant gate. On the other hand, an artificial gate is exempli- 
fied by a requirement that students read at the twelfth (12th) grade level in 
order to enroll in a welding program. This requirement is artificial because it 
does not reflect actual employment requirements. (Cline, Hartley & Otazo, 
1979.) 

Similarly, the gates through which the young man in the case had to pass 
were not necessary. For example, there may have been no need for retesting 
him. The frustration and boredom which must be felt in such situations 
would be a blow to motivation for many. What type of gate stood in his way 
for receiving financial support? Being denied funds because his father refused 
to provide financial information is an example of an artificial gate. 

Legislation itself does not erect gates for individuals to pass through, but 
rather provides opportunities for access and success in vocational education 
programs. The manner in which legislation is interpreted, however, does lead 
to the establishment of a system of gates. An examination of some of the pro- 
visions of the Carl Perkins Act (P.L. 98-524) and how realistic or artificial 
gates can be created illustrates this point. 

I . All disadvantaged and handicapped students (and their parents) must be 
notified prior to the beginning of the 9th grade of the availability of 
vocational education opportunities and the requirements of these 
programs. 



REALISTIC 

Develop brochures that employ 
simple language and pictures 
describing the vocational educa- 
tion programs available and any 
relevant employment prerequisites. 
Such brochures should use both 
English and other languages domi- 
nant in the community. The bro- 
chures should be designed to ac- 
tively recruit the participation of 
handicapped and disadvantaged 
students in vocational education. 



ARTIFICIAL 
Prepare announcements of the 
availability of vocational education 
programs and extensive non-em- 
ployment related prerequisites in- 
corporating use of technical 
vocabulary and fine print. Publish 
such announcements in the adver- 
tisement section of the newspaper, 
in the back of the student hand- 
book, or school catalogue. Do not 
provide translated text. 
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2. Provide an assessment of the interests, abilities and special needs of the 
student with respect to completing, successfully, a vocational educa- 
tional program. 

REALISTIC ARTIFICIAL 



Assess the individual's interests, 
skills, abilities and aptitudes using a 
wide variety of methods. This 
assessment should include a com- 
bination of formal and informal 
techniques such as hands-on ex- 
periences in vocational education 
programs or job sites, work 
samples, interest inventories, inter- 
views and student records. This in- 
formation should be interpreted for 
the purposes of individual voca 
tional planning. (Lehmann & 
McAlonan, 1985; Razeghi, 1985) 

3. 



Provide a variety of techniques and 
services to assist special needs in- 
dividuals to succeed in vocational 
programs. Such assistance includes 
computer assisted instruction; 
teaching study skills; assisting 
vocational instructors with the 
modification of curriculum materi- 
als, instructional techniques, equip- 
ment and grading; referral services 
to community agencies and other 
school resources; specialized 
assistance to individual students; 
advocate for the success of individ- 
ual students. (North Carolina 
Dept. of Instruction, 1985) 



Assess individuals according to one 
variable such as interest. Do not 
utilize a combination of formal and 
informal techniques, but rather use 
one test which maj not be appro- 
priate for the population being 
served. The results are used to pre- 
vent access to vocational pro- 
grams. (Lehmann, Nelson, Kitz, 
McAlonan, 1986) 



Provide a single service for all 
special students regardless of their 
individual needs. Do not provide 
support for vocational instructors. 
Develop methods for screening 
students out of vocational educa- 
tion programs. 



Provide special services, including adaptation of curriculum, instruction, 
equipment and facilities designed to meet the needs of the student enrolled 
in a vocational education program. 

REALISTIC ARTIFICIAL 
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4. Provide counseling and career development activities for special needs 
students which are conducted by professionally trained counselors who 
are familiar with the provision of these soecial services. 



ARTIFICIAL 

Require school counselors to spend 
30 minutes per year in a specific set 
of classes (e.g. all 9th grade English 
classes). Provide written informa- 
tion on a variety of job and higher 
education opportunities to all 
students. 



REALISTIC 

Develop a comprehensive guidance 
and counseling program that in- 
cludes instructional activities to 
assist students in acquiring self- 
assessment, employability, career 
decision making and career plan- 
ning skills. Such a program is pro- 
vided in a variety of settings by 
professionally trained counselors. 
Part of this program may incor- 
porate vocational assessment ser- 
vices. (Hughey, 1986) 

5. Provide counseling services designed to facilitate the transition from 
school to post-secondary employment opportunities to each handicapped 
or disadvantaged student who enrolls in a vocational education program. 



REALISTIC 

Provide counseling services that in- 
clude job development and place- 
ment; follow-along services for 
students who are placed in employ- 
ment; linkages with community 
agencies and resources; and assist 
students in transitioning to post- 
secondary vocational education 
programs. (Johnson. 1980 
-Hughey. 1986) 



ARTIFICIAL 

Utilize one community or school 
resource to address employment 
needs of all students. Rely on the 
vocational education or special 
needs teacher to provide all job 
placement and transitional services. 



Those professionals who design and provide these services or gates are the 
"gatekeepers." They all exercise power over individuals in ways that may be 
positive or negative. 

When counselors suggest that a color-blind student interested in the area 
of building trades enroll in carpentry instead of the electrical training pro- 
gram, they are utilizing information and professional responsibility in 
creating a successful program for that individual. They do not want p-ople to 
struggle and fail in the electrical field because they cannot discrimina'e be- 
tween the various colors of wire. 

Conversely, recommending that a learning disabled student not enroll in 
vocational education, because we are not willing to modify and adapt the in- 
structional materials and methods used, has an extremely negative impact on 
future employability of this person. 

The power to help or to hinder access to appropriate, high quality voca- 
tional educntion has significant impact on an individual's long term employ- 
ability and self sufficiency. Therefore, all "gatekeepers" must consider if they 
are using the control they exercise equally to all students or differentially to 
some students. It is important for all human service professionals to assess 
the outcomes of their actions. To evaluate whether they arc a |X3sitive or 
negative "gatekeeper," counselors and guidance personnel should ask the 
fvillowing questions: 
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1 . Do you believe that there is a variety and range of employment opportu- 
nities within occupational areas (e.g. nurses aide to nursing supervisor: 
hod carrier to journeyman brick mason)? 

2. Do you believe employers should participate in designing and develop- 
ing vocational educational programs that have a wide range of employ- 
ment opportunities for all students? 

3. Do you believe special needs individuals have a wide variety of interests 
and potentials for success in the labor market? 

4. Do you believe special needs learners have potential for success in voca- 
tion education? 

5. Do you believe instructional methods and counseling techniques can be 
modified to accommodate individual students in vocational education? 

6. Would you participate as a member of a team to assist special needs 
students in succeeding in vocational education? 

7. Are you willing to be an advocate for special needs students in voca- 
tional education? 

8. Do you believe parents and students should have a role in determining 
the student's educational and vocational program? 

9. Do you believe special needs students should participate in vocational 
student organizations? 

10. Do you believe vocational education has a role in assisting vocational 
special needs students achieve job placement and job retention? 

If you answered "yes" to all of these questions, you have the potential for 
being a positive "gatekeeper." If you answered "no" to two or more, you 
should examine the basis for your beliefs. 

It is not easy to keep the gates open. Time is a major consideration. Pro- 
viding opportunities often entails finding creative solutions to difficult 
puzzles. The young man portrayed in the story did not fit into the standard 
regulations. It might have taken a lot of wi '■k to find a means of providing 
funding to him. There are few easy solutions and no guarantees that the solu- 
tions found will significantly alter situations. 

The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act (P.L. 98-524) will have a 
major effect on the services professionals must provide to special needs indi- 
viduals. Vocational and special educators will be looking to counselors for 
assistance in the implementation of this new legislation (Hughey, 1986). It is, 
therefore, incumbent on counselors to review their roles and the options 
available for fulfilling the requirements of the Act. 

In an effort to create realistic gates and positive gatekeepers, the Colorado 
State Board of Community Colleges and Occupational Education has provided 
support for two innovative projects. First, a Vocational Assessment Hand- 
book was developed by the University of Northern Colorado to assist school 
personnel and others in designing local assessment systems to address the 
needs of special populations. Five regional workshops were conducted to 
disseminate the Handbook. 

Second, Colorado State University is developing a set of video tapes and a 
guidebook that emphasizes proactive approaches to implementing the coun 
seling provisions of the Carl D. Perkins Act for special needs students. 
Regional workshops will be conducted concerning the utilization of these 
materials. 

In conclusion, various pieces of federal legislation have been enacted that 
mandate access for special populations to vocational education. As a result of 
the interpretation of these laws, systems of gates and gatekeepers have 



developed. In some cases these systems have created barriers, in others, new 
opportunities and wider horizons for individuals have emerged. With realistic 
gates and positive gatekeepers in vocational education, special needs individ- 
uals have the opportunity to achieve their full potential for employment and 
self-sufficiency. When this is achieved, we, as professionals, have truly put 
knowledge to work. 
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Love of Lifelong Learning (A Counselor's 
Influence, Responsibility and Expertise) 



by Bill Murphy 

Today's times generate new thinking and direction for those in leadership 
and counseling position across the nation. Marilyn Ferguson in The 
Aquarian Conspiracy (1980) writes about the implosion of information, the 
global village, the human catalysts, the new options in classrooms. She goes 
on to advocate transformative ideas and says that hearts as well as minds 
must change. She infers that communication must be not only wide but deep. 

With that as a reference, counselors of tomorrow will be vital implemen- 
tors of change and sensitive support personnel for the bold new steps 
American elementary and secondary teachers, counselors and administrators 
must be willing to make to educate Americans for the 2 1 st century. (National 
Science Board Commission. 1983). 

In The Situational Leader. Hersey (1984) speaks about an upward "effec- 
tive cycle" of success. He explains that the leader's high but realistic expecta- 
tions lead to high pciformance which then reinforces higher expectations 
spiraling to even higher performance. 

From this, counselors might reflect on the possibility that a similar learn- 
ing spiral exists in all people. And as counselors become more influential and 
instrumental collectively, select leaders will emerge within their ranks and 
schools. As a result, a climate of learning achievement unequaled will become 
the major focus of schools and the love of learning will cause students and 
adults to make enormous strides toward successful change and learning. 

It was Aristotle who said. "It is the nature of the human being to desire to 
know." That desire, drive, hunger and enjoyment for learning will continue 
for an individual's lifetime if encouraged, nurtured and modeled by 
America's best counselor-educators. 

How can counselors effectively cause a love of lifelong learning to occur in 
the schools today? Here are ten possible suggestions counselors can model 
and promote: 

1. Encoiirage each colleague to share building talents with other 
faculties by rotating positions through five year building (transfer 
programs) for every counselor. 

2. Co-instruct with faculty in crucial areas of counseling development; 
for example, human relations in the Business department, 
resume/essay writing for college applications in the English depart- 
ment, psychological/social issues in the Home Economics and 
Social Studies departments. 



Bill Murphy is a counselor at Loveland High School in Loveiand. Colorado, 



3. Post simple human relations ground rules throughout the building 
to include: 

a) Encourage no probings, interruptions, gossip or put downs 
in any classroom or any human encounter or exchange. 

b) Talk to people not about them. 

c) Criticize ideas, not persons, 
dl Care about others' feelings. 

e) Share ideas, materials and resources freely. 

f) Admit mistakes with an apology. 

4. Schedule and train for faculty advisement "clusters", where one 
adult moderator is responsible for fifteen students. Encouraging 
weekly participation and involvement in quality circle problem- 
solving, and personal-growth experiences. 

5. Build a master counselor career ladder plan to promote and encour- 
age voluntary, successful leadership in an individual's natural talent 
and strength area. 

6. Assist the curriculum council, accountability committee and the 
administration in the articulation of the district's five, ten and fif- 
teen year educational growth plan. 

7. Be actively involved in building and district level staff development 
programs for advanced degrees, certificate renewal and faculty 
improvement. 

8. Share and list the best books and community resources available in 
family counseling, parenting, drug rehabilitation, study habits, 
stress management, time management, suicide prevention, peer 
support, group dynamics. 

9. Design and use counseling services evaluation instruments annually, 
encourage input from parents, students, teachers and 
administrators. 

10. Revise counseling job descriptions, objectives, district and building 
level goals annually based on the in-put from evaluations. 

Other's love for lifelong learning will occur naturally and efficiently with a 
counselor's influence, responsibility and expertise. Counselors play a key role 
in supporting and modeling change, while sensitive to the nor.nal fears encoun- 
tered from that change. Once fear subsides, tremendous strides of learning and 
love will occur. Together, through innovative counseling techniques and pro- 
cedures, Americans will move confidently into the 21st century and beyond. 
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Taking Stock: One Program 's Effort to Measure 
Its Successes and Shortcomings 



by Walter L. Strandburg 

Instruction in higher education often is criticized for failing to assess the 
ministrations of ivory-tower educators who may be out of touch with people 
they are paid to serve. The preacher's sermons reflect his belief, fashioned 
from behind the pulpit, of what is best for his congregation and its salvation. 
But what does the congregation think of his god and his plans for its salvation? 

The professor's syllabus, by the same token, tends to reflect the instructor's 
beliefs of what best prepares students for their careers. But what do the 
students think? Some ministers and, perhaps, all educators can resist assum- 
ing a sacerdotal role by consulting those they serve. They will thus be better 
attuned to the ever-shifting attitudes, opinions and practices which shape the 
"real" world in which students ultimately have careers. 

The need for follow-up evaluations is recognized by the State of Colorado 
as stated in the Teacher Certification Act of 1975; "The purpose of the 
follow-up evaluation is to provide an opportunity for Colorado Teacher 
Education graduates and their employers to review and evaluate the teacher 
preparation provided by Colorado institutions of higher education and to 
communicate these evaluations to the institution's administration and fac- 
ulty..." A "Visiting Team Report" by the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education (1984) chastised the School of Education, University 
of Colorado, for showing "...no evidence that the institution engages in 
systematic efforts to evaluate the quality of its graduates upon completion of 
their programs of study and after they enter their professional roles." 

The importance of this process in education is attested to in most formal 
accreditation procedures. Authors Scott M. Cutlip and Allen H. Center ex- 
press in their book. Effective Public Relations {{964). that research provides 
the objective look required to 'know thyself on this issue of program review. 

In an attempt to be responsive to the obvious reasonableness of the above 
stated need for self-appraisal and looking inward at the relationship between 
assumed academic objectives and the reality of accomplishment of those ob- 
jectives, was a survey developed to measure the usefulness of the graduate 
program in Counseling and Personnel Services, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Colorado at Denver. 

Survey Methods 

A four-page questionnaire was mailed to 1 70 alumni of the counseling pro 
gram, a sample representing 100 percent of the program's graduates between 
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1974 and 1984. Seventy usable responses were obtained (a 41.2% return). 
Respondents could remain anonymous. Obvious advantages of mail ques- 
tionnaires are ease of distribution, low cost, and effectiveness in reaching 
large groups. A major shortcoming can be low response rate. However, in 
this case, the comparatively high response rate adds to the soundness of the 
findings. Questions were designed to elicit responses concerning the curricu- 
lum, faculty, and students' reasons for entering the program. They were also 
asked whether or not the program enabled them to realize those objectives. 
Some responses are not presented in this report in order to protect the rights 
to confidentiality of named individuals. This information has been made 
available to the person it interests. An example of such information is, "What 
is the name of the faculty member who made the most contribution to your 
graduate education?" Copies of the survey are available by contacting W.L. 
Strandburg at 1303) 556-2861. 

Survey Results 

For the purpose of summary, the data has been divided into three 
categories: (1) Careers, (2) Courses and (3) Direction. 

(1) Careers: For most respondents (46%), the principal motivation in 
attending the UCD graduate program in counseling was to expand their 
career potential. In that respect, the curriculum is successful. For 51 percent 
of the respondents, the program resulted in a change of occupation (e.g. from 
classroom teaching to school counseling). 

Interestingly, though, more than half (53%) of the graduates of the 
counseling program never have been employed in counseling since obtaining 
their degree. Another 30 percent are in agency counseling or private practice 
while only 17 percent are pursuing careers as school counselors. 

(2) Courses: Students in this sample overwhelmingly favored those courses 
which offered practical, experiential approaches to their professional 
development. Classes rated most useful were those which gave hands-on ex- 
perience in counseling. All courses in the curriculum were rated on a 
"Usefulness Scale" of 1 to 5 with 5 being great and 1 being low. 

The fivt highest rated courses all had an emphasis on practical approach to 
counseling. The five were: (1) Pre-practicum Lab (96.7% approved), (2) Field 
Practicum (96.2% approved), (3) Lab in Personal Appraisal (72.8% ap- 
proved), (4) Group Process (70.9% approved), and (5) Theory Techniques 
(70.3% approved). All other courses { 12) in the survey rated below 60 percent 
approval and only 3 above 50 percent. 

Students stressed that the faculty appears to be less than successful in the 
teaching of courses in the "core curriculum" or communicating the relevance 
of these materials. A minimum of nine hours of foundation level course work 
(i.e. Sociological Foundations, Psychological Foundations, Statistics, and 
Multicultural Education) is required of all graduate degree students in the 
School of Education. Of the four courses listed as core requirements, the ap- 
proval rates were all below 60 percent. The perceived importance of these 
courses is low. 

On a five point scale from "very demanding" to "not at all demanding," 67 
percent of those responding rate the academic rigor of the curriculum as be- 
tween "appropriate" to "very demanding." However. 33 percent rate the pro- 
gram as too easy or not demanding. The faculty rating was satisfactory; 83 
percent found the faculty accessible and 67 percent rated the advising as ade- 
quate. This leaves 33 percent, however, who found the advising of uncertain 
or negative value. 

(3) Direction: 66 percent of the respondents indicated that the curriculum 
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lacked a sufficient number of electives while 79.7 percent considered the 
number of credit hours as sufficient. 

Students I'.sted a range of courses which they felt would have enhanced 
their professional development if they had been offered at CU Denver. Their 
suggestions included more emphasis on: (a) counseling techniques, (b) clinical 
skills, (c) one on one counseling and (d) small group training. Further work 
on group dynamics, family therapy, gay issues, legal issues, child abuse and 
drug abuse were also requested. Students indicated a need for short term 
courses (67%) and advanced level seminars (61 %). Clearly there is a market for 
post graduate training and for more instruction by practicing professionals. 

Conclusions 

The purpose of the follow-up evaluation was to provide an opportunity for 
graduates of the Counseling and Personnel Service program to provide feed- 
back to those who develop and teach the counselor training curriculum pro- 
vided by the University of Colorado at Denver. The overall findings are sup- 
portive of the program. Graduates have found employment in a variety of 
counselor and human relations settings. No one regretted completing the pro- 
gram and career objectives generally were realized. Many courses in the curric- 
ulum were reported as being very useful and practical. Support and advising 
services were reported as adequate. Those who experience the program ap- 
proved of it and recommend it to colleagues. It is also evident that the alumni 
are in favor of altering the core program requirements in favor of experiential 
courses. Educators offering this program must respect and listen to student 
needs and opinions when determining a basis for retaining what is best and 
for adapting the curriculum to changing realities. By integrating student 
views and perceptions with the judgement, knowledge and expertise of the 
faculty, a curriculum will evolve to best serve students and community. 

Surveys such as this rate additional questions for those responsible for 
graduate school curricula. Do the courses adequately meet the needs of 
students who have focused upon the potential to expand their careers? 
Should the schools tailor their programs strictly to meei the present career in- 
terests of students? How do they prepare students to face the reality of fewer 
career opportunities? If this trend continues, what are the ethics of educating 
more and more students in a profession where there are fewer and fewer 
career opportunities? The professionals in counseling must face these issues 
along with the educators because the entire profession suffers when it cannot 
make room for new members. 
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Decisions of College Women 



by Sue Spooner 

In the New Directions series monograph on Facilitating the Development 
of Women (Evans, 1985), Jessie Bernard points out that 'Young 
undergraduate women face the taslc of choosing among a variety of options." 
She also stresses that student services professionals need to be especially 
aware of the pressures created by the increased options available to women, 
and the unclear expectations of society. 

What kinds of choices are those with which college women struggle? 
Which decisions do they find easy to make? Which are difficult? What issues 
facing them as undergraduates have they already resolved, and which do 
they foresee as issues for themselves in the future? 

The literature on decision making falls into two general categories; books 
about decision making which promise to teach better decision making skills, 
and which usually rely on logical but assumptional models for rational ap- 
proaches to deciding; and articles in the psychology literature in which 
behavior is studied using a decision task. Neither body of work seems to speak 
directly to the questions raised above. Evans (1985) points out that major 
theories of adult development fail to account for the possibility that women 
may approach the world differently than do men, that they face different 
choices and ambiguous norms. 

Nelson (1978), in her book CHOOSING, treats the choice process as voli- 
tional, and hints that it may be a matter of style. Harrison & Bramson (1982) 
relates decision making and problem solving to styles of thinking and strate- 
gies for asking questions. Together, these authors provide the beginnings of a 
possible theory about decision processes, but they do not suggest differences 
in approach or content based on gender. 

Interest in the issue of women's choices led to an exploratory study of 
women students enrolled in a Career and Self Exploration Course at the 
University of Northern Colorado in the Fall quarter of 1984. A simple ques- 
tionnaire was designed and administered to 58 women in five sections of this 
course. All but five of these women were in cither their first or second year of 
college with ages ranging from 17 to 38. Forty -five students, or 76 percent, 
were aged 18 to 19 years. 

Seven general areas of content were explored: educational/career, 
spiritual/religious, sexuality, family, civic/community, personal/inner life, 
and relationships— both romantic and friendship. The students were asked to 
list, by category, any decisions they had had to make in these areas during 
the past twelve months, and to recall how difficult each was. In a second por 
tion of the survey, the same students were asked to respond to a list of 30 
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decisions in terms of whether they were already resolved, currently at issue, 
or anticipated as a problem in the future. 

Whether to go to college was a relatively easy choice, and. for this group, 
already resolved. The choice of a major, however, was seen as more difficult, 
and it was current for these women (logical, since they were in a career explora- 
tory course). Which college to attend, where to live and v.ith whom while there 
were also rated as easy decisions, and most had already resolved them. 

Dating and relationship choices were rated as more difficult to make and 
were as often unresolved, or anticipated as future problems, as they were 
reported to be resolved. Whether to be sexually active and related decisions 
about using contraception were rated as easy and already resolved. The 
survey did not ask what the outcome of that resolution was. however. Mar- 
riage was. largely, a future issue, although several " omen (15) reported this 
as already resolved. Also a future issue for most is iiu choice of having or not 
having children. 

Sharing things of personal importance with parents was not seen as an 
issue, nor was selection of a social group. Tolerance of differences in others 
and religious observance were likewise not identified as problematic issues. 
Quite possibly, these areas do not arise in the conscious realm, but are resolved 
at a sub conscious level, hence do not become issues of which young women 
are aware, or about which they see choices as needing to be made. 

Choices relatin"; 'o the pursuit of a career objective are viewed as relatively 
difficult, and even when resolved, are expected to arise again. Women in this 
sample took it for granted that they needed to make choices about careers. 
Whether to work or not was an already resolved issue. 

Managing money and decisions about vacations tended to be reported as 
already resolved, but a spread of responses were observed in the "not resolved" 
or 'anticipated as future issues" categories. Allocating resources, such as 
money and leisure time, are potent issues for at least 50 percent of this group. 

Citizenship responsibilities, even in a presidential election year, were not 
regarded as issues requiring decision making effort. Seeking help with problems 
and sharing of one's inner self were nearly evenly divided, with 50% expecting 
to have to struggle with these areas at some time, and 50% respondin that 
these were not issues for thein. Over half of the group expected to have to 
struggle with whether to confront another person over an ethical issue at 
some time. This is an interesting result, since tolerance of others was reported 
as not an issue. Apparently, women in this group made a distinction between 
tolerance of others' differences, and the need to confront behavior in others 
which is in conflict with strong personal moral standards. Further investigation 
of this distinction and how it is made suggests itself as a fertile area of inquiry. 

Several women wrote in items over which they were struggling and these 
tended to be multidimensional. Relationship issues were bound up with 
where to live and with whom. When to marry was tied to financial concerns 
as well as relationships. Sharing with parents was made prominent by a deci- 
sion over whether to buy a car. Drug use was a specific issue for one v^■oman. 
who brought to our attention our omission of this area from the survey. 

The areas with which these women are struggling most center around rela- 
tionship issues, marriage, love and friendship. While they have resolved 
issues about being sexually active, they report that decisions around relation- 
ships, marriage, love and friendship were having to be made. However, the 
order in which these decisions were to be made was unresolved. Schcxil is im- 
portant to them, but so arc separation from and attachment to people who 
arc significant to them. Getting what they want from life involves a series of 
compromises between doing what will help them achieve educational and 
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career goals, and doing what is needed to maintain relationships. Primarily, 
these relationships are with boyfriends, but there was significant mention of 
parents, girlfriends, and even siblings. In giving consideration to the kinds of 
help college women need, it may be important to pay more attention to this 
area, which seems fraught with conflict and difficulty. The alternatives are 
not always clear, nor are the consequences. Counselors, deans and other 
helping professionals in the environment need to be alert for these special 
concerns of their women students. 

Community and civic responsibilities are of little concern to these women. 
Even though the data for this survey was collected in mid-October 1 984, just 
before the presidential election, items dealing with exercising the franchise to 
vote failed, almost totally, to elicit any issues. One conclusion that might be 
drawn from this is that if women are going to participate in the political life 
of the nation, they will come to that participation later in their lives. Being in 
college takes their immediate attention. 

Religious issues are likewise of little concern. A few women reported strug- 
gling with questions about staying with or deviating from earlier religious 
connections, but they rated these as fairly easy to resolve. Again, the harder 
choices were tied up with relationship issues.. .what parents wanted, whether 
to adopt a boyfriend's faith, and similar struggles. 

Whether the category was family, inner life, sexuality or relationships, the 
tough issues were those which centered around conflicts between what the 
student wanted or needed and what others expected, demanded, or might do 
in response. In the career and educational category, all the issues besides 
those of choosing a major, or selecting an educational or career goal, were 
tied to relationships. It is likely that even these very discrete, seemingly entirely 
personal choices, get caught up with relationship issues too. Again, this is an 
area deserving of some future exploration. 

When attempting to teach decision making to college students, the tendency 
is to operate on the assumption that there is a rational, step-by-step process 
which can be applied to the task. Results, from this survey raise questions 
about that assumption. It is the author's contention that the decisions which 
the women report as most difficult, do not lend themselves to simple rational 
processes, and counselors may not be offering them much in-depth help with 
the complex niultifactored choices which face them. Since relatively few will 
voluntarily see counseling, being aware of the possibility that a woman stu- 
dent is struggling with decisions which involve balancing relationship factors 
with other choices may make student personnel's work with her more effec- 
tive. Asking the right questions, listening for these kinds of conflicts in what 
a studetic says to us, and being prepared to help clarify the issues and how 
they are intertwined would all be appropriate strategies. 

Learning to listen for the "Different Voice" about which Gilligan (1982) 
speaks, needs to become part of a counselor's repertoire. Data from this small 
survey suggest new avenues of inquiry, and raises awareness of the content 
of decisions with which college women are faced. Future investigations are 
planned which will seek more detail and some insight into the processes by 
v.hich women reach decisions. 
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On Defining Counsultation 



by Stephen E. Hodge, Albert E. Roark and Daryl Sander 

When you use the term "consultation" in discussions with colleagues in 
other professional specialties, what is the likelihood that each of you is think- 
ing about the same, or at least, a similar construct? 

School personnel, across an increasing number of specializations, are ac- 
cepting the role of consultant as an important component of their repertoire 
of professional services. During their pre-service education and throughout 
their continuing education, they have become aware of a variety of consulta- 
tion models. Nonetheless, it seems to be a reasonable assumption that most 
have developed preferred conceptualizations and practices consistent with a 
narrow range of models. To some extent, this restriction may reflect unique 
personal characteristics which have contributed to the specialization career 
choice as well as to the consuhation model adopted. 

In their interactions regarding consuhation with colleagues across 
specializations, the authors have become aware of speciahy related concep- 
tual differences in model emphasis. However, no literature was found that 
would permit generalization beyond personal experience. Awareness and iden- 
tification of field related consultation differences have potential for improved 
communication among specialties and more effective consultation trammg. 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether the hypothesized 
speciahy related differences in concepts of consultation would become appar- 
ent through a systematic analysis of school psychologists', counselors' and 
special education teachers' definitions of consultation. 

Content and Subjects 

One hundred and eighty-five responses to the question. "Consultation 
is ". were included in the results of an extensive survey of consulta- 
tion practices conducted by the Colorado Consultation Project at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. This open ended question was the first item in a question- 
naire sent to three randomly selected samples (n = 100 each) of school 
psychologists, counselors, and special education teachers drawn from lists 
provided by the Colorado Department of Education. Return rates were 72%. 
59% and 60% for the psychologists, counselors and teachers, respectively. 
However, definitions were provided by only 71 psychologists. 59 counselors, 
and 55 special educators. 
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Procedures 

The definitions were analyzed and sorted by eight judges who were ad- 
vanced graduate students in an educational psychological studies program. 
To assure that each judge had equivalent information, five consultation type 
descriptor cards taicen from Blaice and Mouton (1983) were distributed to 
each judge. These cards contained the following set of consultation models 
and related descriptive characteristics of interventions. 

A. Theory-Principles interventions 

Content emphasis is on understanding cause and effect 
relationships. ..Aid client in acquiring a theoretical basis for predicting 
consequences, anticipating changes and planning accordingly... 

B. Prescriptive interventions 

Medical model. ..Consultant is the expert who identifies, diagnoses, 
and recommends solutionis) to problems... 

C. Confrontation interventions 

Aid client, through confrontation, to explore consequences of value- 
related behaviors.. .Consultant creates awareness of contradictions to 
help clients test their objectivity... 

D. Catalytic interventions 

Cooperative, collaborative, supportive relationship is developed to 
assist the client to do what the client wants to do in an improved 
and/or more efficient way... 

E. Acceptant interventions 

Help the client to clarify and accept feelings through sympathetic 
listening, empathic support, and unconditional acceptance. ..inducing 
catharsis. 

Judges were instructed to read the information on the descriptor cards. 
Discussion between judges was not allowed at this time, nor during other 
steps in the procedure. Upon completion of their reading, each judge was 
given a stack of 44 definition cards and was instructed to sort these cards 
relative to the five categories. Each of the definition cards contained a 

response to "Consultation is " The 44 cards which each judge sorted 

included the same proportion of definitions from each of the three profes- 
sional specialties; the judges were not informed of the source of any defini- 
tion. The definitions were randomly arranged so as to further insure specialty 
anonymity. Each judge sorted one-fourth of the available definitions (nine of 
the original 1 85 were randomly deleted so as to have equal numbers for each 
judge); judges were not informed that one other judge was sortinp, the same 
set of items. 

Results 

Table 1 presents the Chi-Square analysis of the judges' sortings. 

Since the obtained Chi-Square of 17.736 exceeds the .05 critical value of 
15.507, it is concluded that a relationship exists between field of specialization 
and type of consultation definition, at least as determined by this procedure. 

Though the majority of the definitions by school psychologists, counselors, 
and special education teachers were identified as approximating the Prcscrip 
tive type or the Catalytic type of consultation, the distribution of the Con- 
frontation definitions clarifies the major differentiation between the 
specialties. Approximately 20% of the psychologists and counselors pro- 
duced definitions which were categorized as confrontal, but none of the 
special education teachers produced confrontal definitions. Scanning the pat- 
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terns of observed/expected differences in the Table, it can be seen that special 
education teachers produced more Prescriptive definition than could be ex- 
pected by chance. 

Tabic 1 

Chi Square for Specialty by Consultation-Type Definition 
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Though the counselors were similar to the other groups in having a large 
number of their definitions classified as Prescriptive, their relative uniqueness 
was in the number of definitions categorized as Acceptant. School 
psychologists' definitions were more evenly distributed between the Prescrip- 
tive and Catalytic categories than those of the other specialits, and their 
relative emphasis was in the Catalytic category. 

Discussion 

It appear., that the authors" speculations regarding systematic differences 
between professional specialists in their conceptualizations of consultation 
may have a basis in fact. It seems that testing this hypothesis on other 
samples with alternative procedures is warranted. 

Ninety-two percent of the special education teachers in the Consultation 
Project's sample claimed that consultation was part of their role, yet it ap- 
pears their concept of consultation is more narrow than that of counselors 
and schm,! psychologists. It may be this restrictiveness and the emphasis on 
the Prescriptive model that catches our attention in interactions with Special 
Education teachers. By the same logic, the most distinguishing characteristic 
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of school psychologists may be their broad ranging perspectives, plus their 
relative emphasis on the Catalytic model. Counselors also seem to show 
recognition of a wide range of options; however, their relatively greater em- 
phasis of Acceptance interventions sets them apart. 

The general pattern of findings tends to substantiate what some practition- 
ers might have predicted, particularly with regard to the emphasis across 
specialties on the Prescriptive and Catalytic types of consultative interven- 
tions. Given the general opposition to the medical model in the current edu- 
cational literature on consultation, it may be disheartening to some to see its 
continuing prevalence, but it should be valuable to recognize the possible 
real/ideal discrepancy. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



THE NEGLECTED MAJORITY 



by Dale Parnell 

The Community College Press; Washington, D.C., 1985 
Reviewed by Brent R. Jacobsen 

The author, Dale Parnell, is the Executive Director of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, the organization that 
represents over 1200 community, technical and junior colleges and more 
than 1 1 million students each year. This fact alone probably qualifies him to 
write a book which "throws the spotlight upon some real-life people called 
'ordinary students' and upon how high schools and community colleges 
might work together on behalf of this middle quartiie of students," as Parnell 
summarizes in his final chapter. However, his experiences as a secondary- 
school teacher, principal, school superintendent, the Oregon Supermtendent 
of Public Instruction (an elected office), college professor, and the President 
of three community colleges add to his impressive credibility and qualifica- 
tions to author such a book. Pamell's vast experience permeates his book in 
the form of insightful observations, pragmatic suggestions, and realistic 
plans. This is not a book written from an ivory tower. 

Prompted by the recent plethora of reports calling for college and university 
reform which largely ignore the hugh portion of the population— the 
neglected majority— that will never earn a bachelor's degree. Parnell builds a 
convincing case for innovative strategies for educating the so-called "ordi- 
nary student" and for re-evaluating the common indices of excellence in 
education. He proposes a "2 -f 2/tech-prep" associate degree — a four-year 
course of study beginning in the 1 1th grade and completed during the second 
year at a community college. He calls on community colleges to work with 
high schools on such an alternative to the typical secondary-school cur- 
riculum which prepares students either for a bachelor's degree or a vocation. 
He prompts all of us to measure excellence in education at our institutions 
not by the number of students going on to pursue a bachelor's degree, but by 
the concept of the "value-added" to our students. The "value-added," of 
course, refers to the actual learning that occurs and competencies gained by a 
student while in our schools. 

The four-year 2 -f 2 tech prep/associate degree program is intended to run 
parallel with and not replace the current college-prep/baccalaureate-degrce 
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program. It would combine a common core of learning and technical educa- 
tion and would rest upon a foundation of basic proficiency development in 
math, science, communications and technology. Beginning with the junior 
year in high school, students would select the tech-prep program, and con- 
tinue for four years in a structured and closely coordinated high 
school/college curriculum. They would be taught by high school teachers for 
the first two years, but would have access to college personnel and facilities 
when appropriate. 

Clearly, such a program would require close curricular coordination. 
There can be no "turf battles" in an operation such as this. One of the major 
strengths of THE NEGLECTED MAJORITY \s the inclusion by Pamell of 
a framework to achieve such articulation. He provides many useful sugges- 
tions, charts, tables, statistics, even sample curricula and lists of competen- 
cies. Several community colleges and school districts across the nation are 
already utilizing programs similar to the 2 + 2/tech-prep system proposed and 
he has included descriptions of those, as well. 

Those "ordinary students" — the three out of four of whom will not go on 
for a bachelor's degree — are indeed a neglected majority in our current 
educational "nonsystem." According to one study, 42 percent of our high 
school students are in a diluted program of "general education," which is 
neither vocational or college-prep in focus. Nearly two-thirds of the high 
school drop-outs come from the general education program. Perhaps the 
2 -f 2 tech-prep option could add the relevance and offer the form of educa- 
tion needed by this currently wasted human resource. Pamell places such an 
idea in the context of our current and future economic, political and social 
environments. He uses a crisp writing style, up-to-date data, and profound 
quotes from a diverse group of credible people to provide a convinciiig argu- 
ment that, at the very least, the 2 -f 2 tech-prep program warrants public 
discussion and consideration. 

THE NEGLECTED MAJORITY really is must reading for secondary 
and post-secondary instructors and administrators, school board and ad- 
visory committee members, counselors and student affairs personnel, and 
those who recognize the weaknesses of an elitist educational system. With 
THE NEGLECTED MAJORITY, Pamell adds a voice to the general 
debate on reform in higher education that says, "We must learn to ignore, in- 
deed to laugh at, the assumption that a baccalaureate degree is the sole road 
to excellence, respect and dignity for people." 

"The great debate over excellence in higher education is closer to a 
monologue of the one-sided opinions of well-meaning individuals and groups 
who have little contact with non-bacalaureate America." If you have any 
question about this assertion, please read this book. 

THE NEGLECTED MAJORITY is available for $17.95 ($18.95 if not 
prepaid) from the Community College Press. Publications Sales Office. 80 
South Early Street, Alexandria, VA 22304. The telephone number is 1202) 
293-7050. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



LEFT ALIVE: After a Suicide in the Family 

by Linda Rosenfeld and Marilynne Prupas 

Charles C. Thomas, Publisher: Springfield, Illinois, 1984 

Reviewed by Alan J. Farber 

According to its authors, LEFT ALIVE is a book "written for family 
members and friends grieving a suicide death and for the helping profes- 
sionals who work with them." In its 1 00 page<:, Rosenfeld and Prupas explore 
the bereavement process unique to survivors of suicide. 

The Prologue is a brief examination of suicide from a historical, social and 
religious perspective. Like much of LEFT ALIVE, the subject matter is 
covered in a rather cursory fashion. However, this book is not intended as a 
comprehensive nor empirical examination of suicide bereavement. Neither 
does it serve as a guide to postveniive therapeutic interventions with the sur- 
vivors of suicide. Instead, LEFT ALIVE renders a thought-provoking and 
often emotionally powerful portrait of the survivors of suicide. The authors' 
use of case studies, and suicide survivors' quotations, writings and poetry per- 
sonalizes and emotionalizes the subject matter in a manner often foreign to 
books and articles on the subject of suicide. 

Chapter One examines the survivors' search for "answers to unanswerable 
questions." such as: Why did s/he do it? Who is responsible? How am I to 
blame? How could I have prevented it? What do I do now? The stage is set 
for the following three chapters which focus upon the grief process unique to 
suicide bereavement. The reader will note the theoretical influence of Eric 
Lindemann, Gerald Kaplan, and Elizabeth Kubler-Ross's work on crisis m- 
tervention and grief reactions. However, the authors effectively delineate the 
"added impediments" to mourning a death by suicide. Externally, societal 
reactions to suicide invariably hinder and prolong the grieving process. The 
social network commonly available to mourners is often absent or actively 
avoided by the suicide survivor. Survivors are often simultaneously cast in 
the role of victim and perpetrator. 

Other impediments to the mourning process are internally imposed m the 
form of numerous personal reactions and emotions: disbelief, confusion, 
helplessness, shame, anger, and feelings of abandonment. Guilt, perhaps the 
most pervasive and debilitating emotional reaction to suicide, stems from 
feelings of selfblame and/or relief. Survivors often contemplate suicide 
themselves, questioning their own sanity or worth. Others direct their emo- 
tions outward, creating a "circle of blame" that expands toward school, 
church, courts, and/ui licl|jliig professional.';. 
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The authors note that the manner in which these externally and internally 
imposed hindrances to mourning manifest themselves differs among survi- 
vors depending upon any number of factors. Chapters Five through Eight ex- 
plore the unique effect of suicide among parents, spouses, children and sib- 
lings, respectively. These four chapters powerfully convey the reactions of 
family members, and the influence of their pre-suicide relations with the vic- 
tim upon the bereavement process. Case studies include the mother experi- 
encirig anger directed both at herself and the psychological/educational com- 
munity who was unable to save her child; the wife whose marriage died years 
before her husband chose death; and the child who overheard arguments 
containing his name and concluded that he was to blame for his father's 
subsequent suicide. Additional factors that influence the family members' 
reactions to their loved one's suicide appear throughout these chapters: the 
expectedness or unexpectedness of the event; the perceived impact of the last 
interaction between the loved one and the victim; the contents or absence of 
a suicide note; and the reaction and influence of friends, in laws, and helping 
professionals. 

The final chapter looks at the three stages of bereavement and the accom- 
panying needed stages of support. Group "workshops" and "mutual-help" 
(support) groups are discussed. Helping professionals seeking specific 
therapeutic guidelines or prescriptions may be disappointed in this chapter. 
"Structured exercises" are reported to be of value, but are not described. The 
dearth of attention given to individual counseling reveals the authors' bias 
toward group therapy. In addition, I would have liked to see increased atten- 
tion paid to the reaction of extra-familial survivors; lovers, classmates, co- 
workers, church members, helping professionals, etc. 

It should be apparent that LEFT ALIVE does not represent the last word 
in the treatment and understanding of suicide survivors. Readers seeking 
more comprehensive examinations of the subject are directed to the 
references that appear throughout the pages of the book, most notably Cain's 
SURVIVORS OF SUICIDE and "^zWzct's AFTER SUICIDE However it 
bears repetition that LEFT ALIVE was written for the helping professional 
and layperson alike. It presents, in an often elegant and poignant fashion, the 
unique pain experienced by family members who survive a suicide. It was 
emotionally impactful without being mawkishly sentimental; scholarh 
without being pallid or tedious. Paul Termansen, M.D.. in his forward to the 
book, perhaps expresses it best when he says: ''LEFT ALIVE will fill a gap in 
the lives of all those who are involved with suicide. In the end. we all are." 
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GUIDELINES FOR AUTHORS 



The Colorado Association for Counseling and Development invites arti- 
cles for publication in its mma\ Awareness. The deadline for submission of 
articles is December I of each year. Articles should be sent to: 

Rich Feller 

A wareness Editor 

Department of Vocational Education 

Colorado State University 

Ft. Collins, CO 80523 
It is important that the journal represent all divisions of CACD and 
members are encouraged to submit articles about their work, research, and 
thought-provoking challenges to the profession. 

In addition, photos are needed for the journal cover for each issue. Please 
send any photos which vou believe would be appropriate. Although no 
honorarium can be paid, proper credit will be given to each photographer 
whose work is published. 

Typing and Other Requirements 

1 Send the original manuscript and two clear copies. The original should 
be typed on 81/2 x 1 1 nontranslucenl white bond. Do not use onionskin or 
erasable bond. 

2. Attach a cover page which provides: 

• title of the article 

" name of the author(s) 

• author's position and place of employment 

• author's address and phone number(s) 

3. Style and format should follow the 1983 edition of the American 
Psvchological Association Publication Manual. 

'4. Include an abstract, not to exceed 100 words. 

5. Use non-sexist language throughout. , 

6. Never submit a manuscript which is under consideration by another 
publication. 

Upon publication, each author will receive two personal copies of the 
journal. 

Note: Authors bear full responsibility for the accuracy of references, quota- 
tions, tables, and figures. 
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Editor's Note 



In a recent national publication comparing the number of articles submitted, 
accepted and rejected among major counseling journals I was struck by the 
significant diffeiences between any two journals. As expected, those often 
seen as most reputable had the highest rejection rate. Equally as intriguing 
were the numbers of journals who worked with authors to encourage re- 
submission of articles. Both points helped me to reflect on the Journal of the 
Colorado Association for Counseling and Development as I askeU "how are 
we doing?" 

Once again more articles were submitted than can be published, and two 
articles have been on hold for well over a year as authors refined their work 
and re-submit an even better article. As Editor I'm encouraged, for it may say 
that we've got a pretty good thing in Colorado. Not only do we live in one of 
the best states in the world, but we also belong to an organization held in 
high esteem. Let's hope the Journal merits your continued support. Be 
encouraged to send manuscripts and contact me with your ideas. 

Stay well. 



Rich Feller 
Editor 

Associate Professor 

Counseling and Career Development 

School of Occupational and 

Educational Studies 
Colorado State University 
Ft. Collins, CO 80523 
Phone: (303) 491-6879 

Jill Kreutzer 
Assistant Editor 
Human Development and 

Family Studies 
Colorado State University 



Patti Cappellucci 

Assistant Editor 

Green Mountain High School 



•Articles arc accepted until January 30 a; ' the Journal is published annually 
each spring. 
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Helping Gifted Students: 
The School Counselor's Role 



by Caroline R. Baker 

Although school counselors have played a primary role in facilitating 
special programs for the learning disabled, the needs of students with excep- 
tionally high abilities have sometimes been ignored. The federal 
government's Office of Gifted Education has been closed since 1981, and 
fewer than half of America's schools provide programs tailored for the 
academically talented (Kerr and Miller, 1986). Many gifted children do not 
succeed within their academic setting and may drop out of school or fail to 
continue their education beyond high school (Webb, Meckstroth, and Tolan, 
1985). Their critical thinking skills and their persistent demands and ques- 
tions may go unrewarded as classroom teachers regard these as unacceptable 
behaviors (Correll, 1978). 

"Giftedness" may be demonstrated in athletics, the performing arts, leader- 
ship, and creativity; this paper, however, addresses the uniqueness of 
students with superior intellect. Children idei.tified as gifted typically have 
mental abilities in the upper two and one half to three percent of the 
population (Webb, Meckstroth, and Tolan. 1985). In order to realize their 
contributions to self and to society, these students need guidance programs 
that address their special needs. School counselors can play a vital role in the 
identification of the gifted, in providing support and resources for 
appropriate classroom programs, and in developing strategies for meeting the 
emotional needs of the gifted. 

Identification Procedures 

Ideally, identification should be made in the early school years to avoid 
frustration, boredom, underachievement, and the development of poor study 
habits (Walker, 1982). 
STANDARDIZED MEASURES 

In most school systems standardized testing programs are already adminis- 
tered to the student body to monitor curriculum objectives and to identify 
individual student skills. Counselors are usually aware of those students 
whose scores consistently fall within the upper reaches of a particular area or 
whose total battery is within the upper three percent of the population. 
Group tests of intelligence, achievement and creativity are relatively 
inexpensive to administer as screening devices. When possible, individually 
administered intelligence tests provide a more accurate picture of ability. 

NOMINATIONS 

As counselors are in touch with classroom activities, they may identify 
those students who demonstrate an excitement toward learning, a commit- 
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ment and maturity in completing a project, and who take iniative to explore 
topics in creative, unique ways. They may assist teachers in naming those 
who pursue thoughts beyond the point at which the average students stop. 
Tuttle (1983) warns that teachers will overlook giftedness in their preoccupa- 
tion toward neatness and punctuality. Vail (1979) sees parents as essential to 
the nomination process. Counselors may develop questionnaires that will 
enable parents to give anecdotal information about their children. 

Program Approaches 

School systems should examine their own unique situations and 
philosophies in planning services to the gifted (Tuttle and Becker, 19S3). 
Counselors can consult with administrators in assessing the type of 
community, resources, values, and the nature of the student population and 
the staff to determine appropriate approaches. Some examples may be 
acceleration, grouping, or enrichment. Tolan (1985) describes her own son's 
success with acceleration, along with his need to choose companions from 
mental rather than chronological peers. Correll (1978) noting both pros and 
cons in groupings points out that on the one hand, gifted children are permit- 
ted to work with peers who will stimulate and challenge each other, while on 
the other, the system creates an educationally elite. Renzulli (1977) has 
developed a sequence of enrichment activities that begins with all students 
participating and finally allows the gifted student to pursue areas of interest 
in depth. 

The teacher is the key to effective programs for gifted children. An in- 
depth inservice study is mandatory, not only for improving skills and 
knowledge within a particular academic discipline, but so that instructors 
might gain greater appreciation for the needs of the gifted (Correll. 1978). 
Counselors can provide training for the faculty with resources for better 
understanding the problems of gifted children and creating classroom envi- 
ronments that are supportive to their success. 

Social-Emotional Issues 

Frequently the behaviors indicative of outstanding mental ability create 
difficulties for gifted children in the school setting. In the classroom, they 
may become frustrated with drill and routine, and develop poor study habits. 
They may experience a split self concept because of their superiority and 
their need to be "one of the gang." Intellect is often ridiculed by classmates, 
so gifted students learn to hide their true abilities. Some junior high students 
(Sproul Junior High School, 1985) have commented: 

Being gifted isn't that much of a gift at times. In fact, there are 
times when it can be a real curse. People get mad when I won 't 
let them copy.. .As soon as they find out I am smart, thev use 
me for an encyclopedia. 
(Sandi, eighth grade) 

No one really liked me because I was such a brain. No one cared 
how I felt. They always tried to copy from mv paper and make 
me fntstrated. 
(Blaine, eighth grade) 

// is harder to adjust because people treat you like an outsider or 
a freak of some sort. . .friends and being part of a social group are 
just as important to us as it is to any other students. 
(Sheri, ninth grade) 



My being advanced has been a hard thing for my younger 
brother and sister They're expected to live up to their older 
brother. 

(Erin, eighth grade) 

Tuttle and Becker (1983) see self-criticism as creating difficulties for the 
gifted. They may develop unrealistic self expectations and too strong a desire 
to be perfect. This leads to refusing to attempt tasks about which they feel 
insecurities or chances of failure. Purkey (1970) presented studies in which 
feelings of inadequacy among bright underachieving children caused them to 
withdraw and refuse to compete. 

The school counselor can help superior students to understand and accept 
themselves. Peer groups of students with similar interests and mental ages 
can meet regularly in the counseling center. In a safe, nonthreatening envi- 
ronment they can discuss mutual problems and even explore techniques for 
improving study habits. Under the counselor's direction, they can develop 
relaxation routines, visual imagery, and their keen sense of humor as 
mechanisms for coping with frustration and stress. 

Gifted children cannot develop strong self concepts until they are helped 
to recognize their feelings, label them accordingly, and taught to use them as 
tools for growth (Webb. Meckstroth and Tolan. 1985). A sensitive school 
counselor can be a caring listener, encouraging students to voice complaints 
and opinions, at the same time gently shaping the behavioral expression of 
their powerful emotions. 

Gifted individuals can also be critical and intolerant of others who do not 
possess similar abilities. The counselor can enhance students' attitudes in 
becoming more accepting of the differences between people. Betts (1986) 
offers suggestions for improving the interpersonal skills of the gifted, 
including the use of communication, interviewing, discussion and conflict 
resolution. Children with high cognitive abilities can use role playing as an 
effective means for sharpening their social skills. 

Counselors can influence the future of gifted children by helping them 
with career exploration. Many talented students have a multitude of poten- 
tials for vocations since they excel in so many areas. Career counseling 
should focus on occupational choices that could bring a sense of fulfillment 
by being challenging, rewarding and interesting. Since society needs the con- 
tributions of these students, individual and small group counseling sessions 
can be vehicles for dealing with issues of social responsibility as factors in job 
choices (Walker. 1982). The counseling center can also be a laboratory for 
practical experience in the college application process, a thorough under- 
standing of standardized testing and scholarship opportunities, and familiarity 
with basic course requirements .m various academic fields. 

Gifted young persons deserve an opportunity to achieve their full potential. 
As with all students in the school setting, the counselor's skill as "change 
agent" can make a difference in the lives of gifted children. 
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Being Masculine or Feminine is Good: Being 
Androgynous is Better 



by Andrew A. Helwig and Johannah Bealmear 

Self-concept begins to form early in life, is liable to change for many years, 
and then tends to stabilize in the teenage or early adult years. Our self- 
perceptions, which determine our self-concept, are influenced by a variety of 
forces and factors from infancy on. Our self-perceptions regarding our 
gender, whether we are masculine or feminine, begin solidifying before age 
five. Gottfredson (1981) believes that children as young as six already are 
tuning in to sex roles, that is, appropriate behaviors as well as occupations for 
males and for females. 

Sex-role socialization impacts all of us and can be defined as the process 
through wh.ch we "acquire and internalize the values, attitudes, and 
behaviors associated with femininity, masculinity, or both" (O'Neli, 
1981:203). Th.; principal sources of this socialization process are the family 
(parental and sibling attitudes, values and behaviors), the school, the media 
(p.g., television programs, newsprint, advertising), and the community in 
general. All of us become adults with some self-perceptions about our gender. 
We either think of ourselves as feminine (perhaps very feminine), or 
masculine (perhaps very masculine). Or, somewhere in between. As is true of 
so many other things in this multiple-option society, you don't have to be one 
or the other. Traits and characteristics, traditionally labelled masculine or 
feminine need not be mutually exclusive; both kinds can be found in varying 
degrees in the same individual (Cook, 1985). 

Androgynous individuals are those who have high levels of both masculine 
and feminine personality traits. Their self-concepts do not include the usual 
masculine and feminine stereotypes. They demonstrate a blend of behaviors 
and attitudes some of which have typically been labelled "masculine" and 
others labelled "feminine." Clarey and Sanford (1982) indicate that the 
androgynous individual may have a better self-concept and consequently 
more positive mental health than those less androgynous. 

This article will examine the nature ai d characteristics of: the feminine 
and the androgynous woman, the masculine and the androgynous man, and 
the androgynous society. Implications for counselors will be presented. The 
discussion of all these issues will occur within the context of the career 
choices and labor market behaviors that masculine, feminine, and 
adrogynous individuals engage in. 

Feminine-Identified Women 

Feminine-identified women are viewed as people oriented, nurturing, 
expressive of feelings and emotional. The principal role in the life of a 
feminine-identified woman is to be a wife and mother. These are viewed as 
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positive characteristics and behaviors. Less positive characteristics are: being 
helpless, dependent, submissive, manipulative and emotional. 

"Women tend to develop attitudes about themselves and others that 
perpetuate their lower occupational status" (Gerson & Lee, 1982:236). 
Stereotypical views of how women should behave have severely limited them 
in their ability to choose certain careers. 

Many women have fears that restrict their choice of career and limit their 
advancement to higher status jobs. One fear is that of being responsible. 
Throughout history women have been supported by fathers and husbands. 
The image of women has been portrayed as soft, vulnerable and helpless. In 
order to be protected, women have given away their responsibility. Men have 
a sense of theii' own authority in making decisions, but women have authority 
only to nurture and support (Gerson & Lee. 19821. In their careers women 
have often had difficulty taking responsibility for decision making. This 
attitude has kept many from seeking job promotions that would make them 
responsible. 

Many women also fear power. Women see themselves as competent in inter- 
personal relationships but powerless in career relationships. It is difficult for 
women to accept criticism or to be rejected. It is even harder for them to use 
their power to criticize or reject others. Typically women are given authority 
only under the leadership of a man. Women have not been trained or 
socialized in the use of power as men have been trained. For women to be 
viewed as "powerful" is socially unacceptable. Women who are uncomfortable 
with using their power often resort to manipulation in order to control 
others. Women also fear not being perceived as feminine. Often when 
women use their skills and abilities necessary for success in business, they are 
viewed as unfeminine. Identical behaviors by men and women are often 
perc eived negatively for women and positively for men. For example: 

A business man is aggressive. A business woman is pushy. 

A well-dressed businessman is A well-dressed business woman is a 

fashionable. clothes horse. 

He's careful about detail. She's picky. 

He loses his temper because he's She's bitchy. 

involved in his job. 

He gets depressed from work She has menstrual tension. 



Women also fear not being a "good" wife and mother. They can work at 
any career of their choosing and they can go as high as their desires and 
abilities carry them, but only if they do not violate their primary role of wife 
and mother. When there is a choice between the woman's career and her 
husband's career, the husband's career must come first. If there is a choice 
between the woman's career and the children's welfare, then the children 
must come first. Men are seldom forced into making these decisions. Because 



pressure. 

He's a man of the world. 
He's confident. 
He's enthusiastic. 

He isn't afraid to say wh it he thinks. 

He's a stem task master. 

He follows through. 

He's firm. 

He's an authority. 



She's been around. 

She's conceited. 

She's emotional. 

She's opinionated. 

She's difficult to work for. 

She doesn't know when to quit. 

She's stubborn. 

She's a tyrant. 



iVetterling-Braggin. 1982:86-871 
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women put priority on home and family, that means they do not work full 
time all of their lives. Women are often used as marginal workers to help fill 
in the vacancies. Their promotability suffers and they do not accrue seniority 
as men do. Many women consider their work temporary regardless of how 
long they have been doing it. 

The Androgynous Woman 

Traditional women are not as well suited for the demands of a successful 
career as are androgynous women. Androgynous females exhibit several 
salient characteristics which enable them to achieve their fullest potential in 
careers. Androgynous women are powerful and forthright. They have direct 
visable impact on others. They state their nseds and do not back down; they 
are assertive. Androgynous women can accomplish the task and still be con- 
cerned about relationships. They are able to deal directly with anger, thereby 
rejecting feelings of suffering and victimization. They are also analytical, 
systematic, and take more risks with power than traditional women (Blanchard 
& Sargent, 1984). Androgynous women do not give up their femininity. 
They use the best of their feminine characteristics, such as nurturing and 
communication of feelings but they also develop the masculine 
characteristics lacking in their personalities. They choose any role that 
benefits them thus enhancing their opinions. At times androgynous women 
choose to be strong and independent and other times they choose to be 
dependent. There are times they feel free to be gentle and nurturing, and 
other times they are powerful and assertive. They can choose their rationality 
or their intuition to make decisions. They are able to use both the feminine 
and masculine traits in order to become fully human. 

Masculine-Identified Men 

Masculine-identified men have many traits that are perceived as positive. 
Men are aggressive, task-oriented, powerful, autonomous and tough-minded. 
Many masculine-identified males view themselves as being superior to 
women and have an innate sense that because they are male, they have a 
right to have all their needs fulfilled. They are also perceived as the financial 
providers of the home. From early childhood traditional men are taught the 
value of team work. Emotionally, they are able to deal with anger and avoid 
becoming victimized. Masculine-identified men also possess traits that are 
viewed negatively such as the lack of ability to express feelings of love, pain, 
joy, loneliness, or dependency. Masculine-identified men have not developed 
their ability to communicatp. feelings. Also, they are not comfortable with 
touching or being close to one another (Blanchard & Sargent, 1 984). 

An overriding fear of masculine-identified men is the fear of being perceived 
as feminine which they view as being weak, dependent, emotional and sub- 
missive. By exposing their feminine side, men fear they will be devalued as 
women are devalued (O'Neil, 1981). 

More specifically masculine identified men also have a fear of expressing 
emotions. They are taught to be strong and completely dependent upon 
themselves. Men who cry are viewed as weak and helpless. Because men are 
taught not to communicate deep personal feelings, they must handle their 
emotional needs inwardly. T.ey have not been socialized to communicate 
their needs for praise, or touching or expression of gratitude. They are taught 
to be objective, impersonal and their skill of listening empathically is not 
well developed. 



Masculine-identified men have not felt the need to be the nurturing one at 
work or home. For a masculine-identified man to admit that he has needs or 
wants emotional nurturing in his career would be viewed as inappropriate. 
Because of our sexual stereotyping, men have not been allowed to fulfill their 
needs or develop a sensitivity to the needs of others. Masculine-identified 
men must keep the appearance of being on top of every situation. This takes 
its toll on men both physically and emotionally. 

Masculine-identified men have been socialized to be the financial provider 
and not the nurturer of the family. Because the responsibility of nurturing 
the children has been left to the women, men do not feel the same respon- 
sibility toward children as women do. Consequently, men miss the joys of 
caring for the young infant and the bonding that forms between child and 
parent. When divorce occurs, many men feel their only obligation is to meet 
the financial needs and not the emotional needs of the child. As O'Neil (1981) 
suggests, one result of the rigid sex role socialization process is that men are 
also oppressed and restricted and thus limited in their potential to be fully 
functioning human beings. 

The Androgynous Man 

Androgynous men share in the responsibility of nurturing the family and 
raising the children. They spend quality time with the children and take thcni 
to the dentist or attend meetings with their teachers. They share in the 
responsibilify of taking time off work when the children are ill. An androgy- 
nous father helps his wife develop her career by sharing the responsibilities of 
parenthood. 

The labor market generally and big business spp'-'Mcally, is relatively non- 
people oriented. However, the need for interpersonal skills is as critical now 
as ever. "People skills" have often been relegated to the feminine domain. 
Since the androgynous male accepts and expresses emotions, he is more com- 
fortable and adept at interpersonal communication. He has broadened his 
range of responses to affection, trust, openness, and intuition. Consequently 
he nurtures and supports colleagues and subordinates, and balances power 
with concern for people (Blanchard & Sargent, 1984). In short, androgynous 
males promote interactions between superiors and subordinates, and between 
leaders and members of work teams. Especially in management positions, 
strong interpersonal and communication skills are essential. 

Androgynous men do not give up being masculine. They use the best of 
masculine characteristics such as aggressiveness and tough-mindedness and 
develop the feminine characteristics lacking in their personalities. They 
choose those roles that fit them thus expanding their options. There are times 
androgynous men choose to be strong and independent and other times they 
may choose to be dependent. At times they are gentle and nurturing, and at 
other times they choose to be powerful and assertive. Their decision making 
may be both rationally and intuitively based. They arc able to blend both the 
feminine and masculine traits in order to become fully human. 

An Androgynous Society 

Both feminine-identified women and masculine-identified men are limited 
in their abilities to succeed in their careers. Their views of how they should 
behave and their socialized self-perceptions limit their choices of career. Once 
in their careers, these same behaviors and self-perceptions influence and limit 



their decision making. Feminine-identified women may sabotage their efforts 
for promotion because of their fears of responsibility, fears of power, fears of 
not being perceived as feminine and their conflict with being a good wife and 
mother. Masculine-identified men may hurt their careers because of poor 
interpersonal relationships with their coworkers or subordinates. These men 
have fears of expressing emotions, fears of communicating feelings and fears 
of being nurturing and supportive of their fellow workers. The androgynous 
female and the androgynous male have overcome these fears. 

Androgynous individuals are not limited in what 'hey think the "appropri- 
ate" behaviors should be. They use their feminine characteristics to nurture, 
support and communicate. They use their masculine traits to be powerful 
and assertive and rational in their decisions. Our society will more fully 
develop to its highest potential if both men and women become androgy- 
nous. If only women become androgynous, the balance of power will still be 
in the male domain. Women's efforts toward androgyny are hampered by 
men's traditional stereotypes of women. For men to become more androgy- 
nous, they need to let go of the fear of being perceived as feminine or, 
reframe the traditional traits of women from negative to positive. Obviously, 
if feminine characteristics were viewed by society in general as positive, men 
would have little to fear if they exhibited "feminine" traits. 

In an adrogynous career world, androgynous women would do any kind of 
work, would be treated as equals with men, and would earn the same pay as 
men. Androgynous men would choose any career, even "women's" work, and 
would demonstrate strong interpersonal skills with a sense of caring and con- 
cern for others in addition to appropriate assertive and leadership behaviors. 

Implications For Counselors 

Changing society into becoming more androgynous is neither easy nor 
quick. Yet it is becoming more so primarily because women have eschewed 
the "traditional" role given them. By asserting themselves into nontraditional 
roles and performing competently in them, they are raising the consciousness 
of men who can now see another side to women. To make dramatic gains 
toward androgyny, the sex role socialization process in our society would 
have to change. Although this will occur slowly. Cook ( 1 985) argues that atti- 
tudes and behaviors can be changed despite earlier sex role socialization. For 
adults, she believes assertiveness training, communication skills activities and 
awareness of ther needs such as nurturance can be helpful. Gerson and Lee 
( 1982) descril a workshop for women which focused on goal clarification 
including career goals and expectations through the use of guided fantasy. 
Their workshop also included role playing to stimulate re-socialization 
around such themes as authority, power, nurturance. criticism, competition 
and support. 

For students at the elementary and secondary level. Chusmir (1983) pro- 
motes av/areness activities. Such activities can focus on sex role attitudes and 
self-concept. The use of role models who are non-traditional, both men and 
women, can stimulate adolescents to think of other options and possibilities. 

Unless men also make changes, an androgynous society will not occur. As 
for women, without changes in the sex role socialization process, boys will 
continue to grow up with traditional views of "appropriate" masculine and 
feminine characteristics and behaviors. O'Neil (1981) suggests a multi-faceted 
approach to encourage androgyny in men. Educational and preventive pro 
gramming using a variety of media is one approach. Con.sciousness-raising 
activities to explore fear of femininity and gender role conflict is another. He 



also argues for more research data and believes that counselors and 
psychologists must begin modeling these new gender behaviors. 
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Assisting European Students in our Schools 



by Barbara Stiltner 

"We'll be here for the year. We're on an exchange program 
with the University. The children had some English in school 
but they are a bit shy when speaking. " 

As a junior high school counselor in Boulder, Colorado, every year I had a 
few students who came from a European country to spend a year or two living 
in Boulder. Many high schools also have foreign exchange students who 
spend a semester or more in attendance. As a counselor, I've often felt 
somewhat frustrated in my attempts to help these students and their families. 
It was difficult to know what they needed or what their previous experience 
had been. After working for two years in Germany, Belgium and England 
and studying cross cultural counseling. I have developed some insights that 
may be helpful in working with these foreign students. These insights are 
drawn from readings in cross cultural counseling, from discussions with 
American students attending English schools and from my own experiences 
in interaction with other cultures. 

A Theory of Immigrant Adjustment 

Persons who spend a limited amount of time living in another culture are 
often called sojourners. TTieir experiences in adjusting to their new culture 
are described in Oberg's theory of immigrant adjustment (Arredondo-Dowd, 
1981). The theory describes stages which many immigrants experience living 
in a new culture. 

The initial stage of euphoria and fascination begins when the person first 
learns he/she will be living in another country. The immigrant is excited 
about living in the new culture and is anxious to learn all about it. After this 
initial period, the immigrant goes through a phase of disillusionment when 
the everyday aspects of life become difficult. The simplest task may become a 
major undertaking. Examples of these tasks include figuring out where to go 
to purchase daily necessities, learning to use new telephone systems, under- 
standing different languages and customs and using different currencies. The 
immigrant often feels unsure of his/her abilities and confused about the 
norms of the host country. In many persons, this disillusionment progresses 
to anger and hostility towards the country. This anger and hostility can be 
expressed toward the persons in the host culture or can be generalized 
towards oneself in frustration in not learning to handle the cultural differ- 
ences more quickly. 

Fortunately, most persons reach stages of positive adjustment. The first of 
these is the ability to accept the cultural differences and learn to survive in 
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the culture. At this stage, individuals feel more comfortable and have enough 
information to acxx)mplish the daily living tasks. They learn to handle the 
language and cultural differences. Following this adjustment, a stage of 
genuine biculturalism may occur where the immigrant becomes a full partici- 
pant in the host culture and feels as comfortable there as in the original home 
culture. Of course, to become bicultural one must be fluent in the host 
culture language. 

The final stage is a reverse cultural shock when the immigrant returns to 
the original host country and finds that there are aspects of the country of 
immigration which he/she prefers. Many Americans who have lived overseas 
for a period of time comment that upon their return they find parts of 
American culture offensive. Brislin (1981) also reports that the returnee 
misses the challenges of living in a foreign culture and finds that others are 
not interested in hearing about his/her experiences overseas. In discussion of 
this progression with numerous Americans living overseas, the validity of the 
description has been confirmed repeatedlv. 

Obviously, being aware of this progression can assist the counselor in 
understanding the student and helping the student and family to move 
through these stages. The counselor can be helpful both in accepting the feel- 
ings which occur naturally and providing the student and family with basic 
information to assist them in understanding our culture. 

Some Cultural Differences 

What are some of the differences between the European cultures and the 
American culture which may cause difficulty for the student? There are 
many daily customs which vary slightly but may cause confusion. Several 
examples may be helpful. Of course, most of us are familiar with the English 
custom of queuing. The English form polite and courteous lines and patiently 
wait their turns. In contrast, the Germans have different methods in different 
situations, sometimes just bunching and other times systematically taking 
turns. Often in getting a taxi, the person closest to the taxi gets it whether 
that person has been waiting longer or not. 

In Germany, when one enters a room, store or train compartment one is 
expected to greet the persons already there, who are probably strangers, and 
then say "Wiedersehen" when leaving, whether or not any other conversation 
has occurred. 

Of course, the language differences also form cultural barriers. There are 
some words which can not be translated from German to English and vice 
versa. Even persons who are relatively fluent in English may have difficulty 
expressing some ideas. They may also express their ideas in ways which may 
seem awkward or even offensive. We need to be careful about assuming that 
they know the full implications in English of what they are saying and con- 
versely, we need to be aware that our intent may be misunderstood through 
the filters of a different culture. Even students coming from England are not 
immune to language differences. Communication with them is easier because 
of the common language but there are many idiosyncratic differences between 
American and British English. It is often said that England and America arc 
two countries divided by a common language. 

Another difference between the European cultures and the American 
culture is a sense of formality in interpersonal relationships. Europeans tend 
to form fewer close friendships than Americans, but these tend to be long 
lasting and very close relationships. The languages frequently have different 
forms of personal pronouns for intimate relationships and for acquaintances. 
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This distinction also carries over into the use of first names. Several times I 
have introduced my husband to couples using his first name and the response 
indicated that the use of first names was not appropriate in that context. 

Each country has a distinctive network of stores which offer different 
types of goods. Within each neighborhood, it is usually possible to walk to 
stores which provide for daily basic needs in terms of food and supplies. 
Many Europeans still shop on a frequent basis at local stores. Even in 
England, an American may be quite confused about which store to go to for 
which item and conversely a person from England will be confused in 
America. Even the comparatively simple task of buying school supplies can 
be a real adventure. 

Different countrie.s have different ways of structuring the school, the 
school curriculum and the roles in the school. In Germany, for example, school 
is held six days a week and is dismissed in the early afternoon. Students have 
a great deal of homework to do in the evening. Also in many German 
schools, the students stay in the same room during the day and the teachers 
move. Many European schools have not defined the role of the counselor. 

Suggestions 

There are a number of things which counselors can do to ease the transition 
of students into American schools and culture. Although each of these sug- 
gestions may take time on the part of the counselor, the probable payoff is 
great in terms of helping the student make a smoother adjustment and in 
contributing to international relationships. 

Most Europeans living in the United States have some fluency in English. 
However, they may not understand subtleties in our language and may not 
always comprehend every idea expressed. Therefore, providing written infor- 
mation about the school can be very helpful. Student handbooks often provide 
valuable information which can assist these parents and students. Such simple 
factors as daily schedules and vacation schedules should also be provided in 
written form. Of course, each country has its own schedule of vacations 
making this a potential source of confusion. 

Information about school supplies should also be provided. It may be 
helpful to make suggestions about where to purchase recommended school 
supplies. Tne whole isue of where to go for what items may be very confusing 
to persons who have just arrived in the community. 

A useful technique is to ask the student to describe briefly the school 
which he/she attended in the home community. This helps the counselor to 
understand how the current school is different from the student's home 
school and determine what aspects of the school program to describe. In addi- 
tion, rapport is built between the student and the counselor and the 
counselor learns about other cultures. 

When any new student enters a school, it is often helpful to provide 
him/her with a student who serves as a guide for the Mrst day or two while 
the counselor sets up a schedule. The new student follows the student guide's 
schedule and receives orientation from the guide. The student guide should 
receive some training in how to support the new student and ideally have 
some facility in the new student's native language. When new students are 
told of this policy, they usually heave a sigh of immense relief that they will 
have help in learning their way around the new school. 

Another resource in assisting the foreign student is to maintain a list of 
persons in the community who fluently speak different languages and who 
would be willing to act as interpreters or listeners when foreign students need 
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assistance. Such a person can provide the little bit of extra help which can 
make the difference in a successful school adjustment. 

Of course, the role of the counselor should be explained to the student and 
parents. Suggestions of ways the counselor can help them in adjusting to the 
school should be carefully delineated. Often it is a good idea to check with 
foreign students and their parents after the first week or two in school to see 
if they have any concerns or questions about the school. 

The choice of classes for the student is a crucial element in his/her positive 
adjustment to the school environment. Many of these students will be return- 
ing to their home country after a year or two. In these cases, it is important to 
allow the student and parents as much latitude as possible in selecting courses 
which will enable the student to meet educational requirements in the home 
community. The counselor's role is to provide information about the possible 
choices and assist the student and parent in wise decision making. Students 
who are not proficient in English will need assistance in selecting courses 
which will encourage them in language development. The student who plans 
to stay in the United States and finish his/her education within the American 
system will need help in understanding the graduation requirements and the 
available options. 

Finally, the other students in the school may need encouragement in 
understanding and accepting the foreign student. This should be done in a 
way which does not draw uncomfortable attention to the visiting student. 
One method is to work closely with the foreign language teachers and 
encourage them to share information about cultural behaviors associated 
with the language they teach. Generally, if adolescents understand why a 
student is behaving differently from them, they will accept the behavior 
rather than make life difficult for the student. The counselor should be 
observant of the foreign student's culture. 

Of course, Europeans are accustomed to traveling in countries other than 
their own and often adjust more quickly than Americans to cultural differ- 
ences. If we invest time in working with foreign students, we can also learn a 
great deal about cultural adjustment from them. 
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A College Career Planning System: 
A Course Model 



by Billy D. Hardgrave 

Robin Swain (1984) states the case for a college career class and provides a 
description of the course at the University of Illinois. Dr. Swain slates; 
"The course is structured to achieve five goals: 

1 . Participation in a career/life planning process that gives students 
the skills for and helps them make progress toward making 
career and education decisions. 

2. Acquisition of information and skills necessary for ongoing life 
planning. 

3. Development of an understanding of the theory underlying 
occupational choice and career development. 

4. Integration of current career choice or choices with the theory 
and process presented. 

5. Growth Ml cognitive development las defined by Perry and 
adapted b\ Knefelkamp)." 

Swain's article also discusses all elements necessary in producing an 
academically sound College Career Planning coui^. The model addresses 
three major areas: the individual, the environment, and the educational and 
occupational information necessary in deciding upon a career. Each major 
area consists of exercises and standardized inventories that assist individuals 
in achieving the above stated five objectives of the course. 

Another issue facing colleges and universities with career planning courses 
is the grading system. Rex D. Filer (19861 addresses this in his article in The 
Career Development Quarterly. Universities with career planning classes 
often do not accept transfer credits in career planning from other schools 
because they are not sure the class is graded as an academic class. The ques' 
tions surrounding this issue are: Docs a student have to make a career decision, 
declare a major and actively pursue these decisions in order to receive an 
"A"? If a person attends all sessions, but does not reach any career decision, 
can ihe\ receive an ""A"'.' How rigorous do the goals and objectives need to be 
m order to receive an ■"A"? And the argument goes on. In the final analysi^s. 
the question seems to be. "What does an "A" in career planning signify?" 

HeaK and Moiirton 1 1 9871 state. "C"areer development is a major objective 
of conimuiiits college students, and programs to promote it need to be a major 
prioritv of communitv colleges" If communiiy colleges are going to offer 
career iilaiining to assist their students, ami these students may become 
students al lour \car institutions, then the credits should transfer to a four 
\ear schinil as an academicalK acceptable course. 
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Purpose of this Article 

The purpose of this article is to provide information about a Career Planning 
System that incorporates all of the elements required to conduct an 
academically acceptable college career planning class. It includes meeting the 
objectives outlined by Robin Swain !1984) and a grading system that pro- 
vides an accurate picture of a students progress in career planning. 

Tiie System 

The Career Planning System currently used at .\inis Communitv College 
(Rodriguez & Hardgrave. 1986l starts with an introduction to the subject of 
career planning. Sam Kirk (1986) describes career planning as a developTiental 
process. This process occurs in stages or steps from a current job or student 
status quo to career selection or career change. Each stage change is accom- 
panied by transition stress. The average period for the entire process is nine 
months. This type of information is extremely valuable to the beginning 
career planning student. Students often feel stress about being indecisive, and 
they need to understand that a ten to thirteen week course will not necessarily 
end the career planning process. This process is emphasi/.ed and the stress 
factor explained in such a way that the student is not surprised or overly 
concerned about indecision at various points throughout the process. 

The introduction portion of the class also includes a personal introduction 
by the members of the group. The class is limited to twenty participants at a 
time who will work closely together throughout the academic quarter. They 
must be brought together as strangers and organized into a working, sharing 
and productive group within two hours. This is accomplished by using an 
exercise that helps all participants learn the names of all other participants 
along with some significant piece of personal information the individual is 
willing to share. 

During the balance of the course, the career planning student will be asked 
to participate in the following four aspects of career planning using the past, 
present and future to gather information: 

Self Awareness 

Career Exploration 

Career Preparation 

Entrance into an Occupational Field 
The Self Awareness area has the student considering the various parts of 
their lives, i.e. interests, personality, aptitudes, values, needs, areas of motiva- 
tion, significant others, salary requirements and role identification. 

Tiie Past 

Students first look at their past lives and determine how the past effects the 
decision making process. Games, exercises and guided imagerv that stimulate 
individuals to look beyond the surface into their various need areas are used 
along with structured inventories. These exercises are processed individually 
and in small groups to allow feedback to he given and received. Students are 
encouraged to share information in small i;roups. but they are allowed lo 
determine what they will share and what they will keep private. At times, ex- 
amining the past is painful, but if some event or repressed iidin is keeping the 
individual from reaching their full potential, it needs to be acknowledged and 
dealt with in therapy. The career planning instructor should cither be a cer 
tificd counselor or have referral sources available for such individuals. 

While the personal past is important, it is not the onls area of the past that 
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needs to be examined. A work history and attitudes about various jobs held 
are extremely important. Not only does this serve as a value clarification ex- 
ercise, but it starts participants thinking about skill areas and a work history 
lor future resume construction. After completing several role identification 
exercises, students are asked to summarize all of the material by listing three 
personal characteristics that must be considered when researching a career of 
interest. They are also asked to determine the amount of time they are willing 
to apply toward career planning during the academic quarter. The grade they 
receive is based upon the amount of work completed. They must determine 
this during the first four hours of instruction and complete a contract. Once 
contracted, neither the grades or the amount of work can be changed. They 
are required to make a commitment and stick to it! Simple decisions are 
required from the very beginning, but the decisions required become more 
complex and involved as the course proceeds. 

The Present 

An interest inventory is administered, scored, profiled and interpreted to 
the group. Each student is encouraged to discuss their individual inventory 
with the instructor and members of their group. Career Exploration and 
research are taught using the highest areas of interest first. Students are 
introduced to Government publications, i.e. The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (DOT), and The Occupational Outlook Handbook (OOH), as well as 
private sources that describe various occupations and provide pertinent infor- 
mation about each. These sources come in various forms, i.e. films, books, 
career pamphlets, computer programs, microfiche, cassette tapes, etc. Each 
student completes a minimal amount of research in different sources based 
upon the grade selected. This information is later compared with a standard- 
ized personality profile and an aptitude test. 

At mid-term, each student is required to write a research paper on a career 
development theory of their choice. They must describe the theory and then 
relate it to their own personal situation. This provides cognitive development 
as well as contributing to self awareness. 

Support subjects, i.e. understanding stress and stress management, time 
management, resume construction and interviewing are also taught. Each 
student is given the opportunity to apply for a make believe job, completing 
both an application and a resume. Application screening committees choose 
three or four candidates to interview by hiring committees made up of the 
students not selected by the initial screening committees. This provides an 
opportunity for all students to participate in the interviewing process. These 
interviews are video taped and reviewed by the entire class. Comments are 
given to the interviewees and the interviewers alike. 

Another set of exercises address the problems of the influence of signifi- 
cant others in the career development process. Students are affected by 
parents, siblings, spouse, peers and a host of other people. Some of the 
results are very positive, while others lead to self-defeating behavi^irs 
(Chamberlain, 1978). The group attempts to help each individual become 
aware of their self-defeating behaviors (SDB) without actually attempting to 
solve the problems in group. Each individual is asked to select one or two 
SDB's to discuss with the instructor in private. In this interview, action or a 
referral can be facilitated. 

The Future 

Obviously in a career planning class, the ultimate goal is to inspire and 
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instruct students to reach out beyond the present and into the future. Written 
goals, both long term and immediate, are required of every career planning 
student. Instruction in decision making and goal setting is given, but more 
importantly, excercises that stimuate students to dream and fantasize about 
the future are conducted. A great deal of motivational material is introduced. 
The student is required to address money issues and identify their own needs 
level. The student is required to reach out beyond what is possible at the 
moment for what they would like to have in the future. After goals are 
established, realistic ways of achieving them are then discussed with the 
instructor and members of the group. Human potential is discussed and new 
self-defeating behaviors may even be discovered as a result of these activities. 

Summation 

At the end of the course, students are asked to review their exercise 
workbooks and summarize the information discovered about themselves and 
various career fields. They are asked to compare personal traits with the 
occupations of interest researched. This consists of comparing six/eight 
occupational choices with 19 personal traits and abilities. They are the-" 
given a final examination covering important information from the entire 
quarter. Since they have contracted for a grade, the final is a pass/fail 
examination. If failed, the student must study and take another form of the 
exam. This insures a required amount of cognition has occured as a result of 
the career planning class. The last step to completing the course is a debrief- 
ing with the instructor or the Final Report. This report helps the student 
organize materials and review the goals and objectives decided upon by the 
participant with the career counselor. The final report can be presented orally 
or in writing. It allows the career counselor to provide feedback and direction 
if necessary. This report consists of the following: 

1 . A comparison of the status of career planning before and after 
the course. (Exactly where is the student in the career planning 
process?) 

2. What more do you need from your instructor in order to 
complete the career planning process? 

3. A report of LAB activities completed and their usefulness in 
career planning. 

4. A report on a networking or informational interview conducted 
outside of the school environment. 

5. Written goals and objectives. 

6. An evaluation of the career planning process to date. 

Conclusions 

The Aims Career Planning System provides an atmosphere that allows 
college students to examine and explore. It provides both standardized and 
self-awareness type exercises that facilitate learning and the career planning 
process. Career development is studied and intellectual stimulation provided 
as well as personal growth. This course is taught out of the Counseling 
Center by Counseling personnel. This enables the student and the instructor 
to continue their relationship even after the course is completed. Students 
have responded favorably to the experience, and an informal review of 
records indicate that the attrition rate from Aims is lower among students 
who have completed career planning. Robin Swain's data shows grade point 
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averages are higher, stress is lower and employment experiences are better 
among students who complete a college career planning class. 
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Colleges Compared by High School Counselors 



by Gary Nearpass and Verne Keenan 



One of our responsibilities as high school guidance counselors is to help 
students select appropriate colleges and universities. High schools vary in the 
number of their students who pursue post high sch'Dol education. The options 
are subject to varied considerations, among them being socio-economic, 
geographic, and academic influences. With these circumstances in mind, 
have you ever wondered how other Colorado guidance counselors view the 
colleges and universities that you recommend to your students? This article 
gives you pictorial evidence of the views of some of your colleagues. 

There have been frequent attempts to rate or rank colleges and universities 
on such criteria as quality of undergraduate programs (Gourman, 1980), 
number of students who subsequently earn their doctorate degrees (Stanley- 
Frederick, 1982), and school environments (Moos, 1979). In addition to this 
type of report, studies of quality have been completed by such groups as The 
Society for Research into Higher Education (British), The American Council 
on Education, The Study Commission on Undergraduate Education and 
Education of Teachers, and The National Science Foundation. It is also in- 
creasingly popular for commonly read newstand magazines to feature such 
reports. U.S. News & World Report (1 1/28/83, 1 1/25/85), Change (4/84), and 
Money (5/86), are only a few examples of recent magazine articles on the topic. 

The present study applies a statistical technique known as multidimen- 
sional scaling (MDS) to pursue the factors considered by Colorado high 
school guidance counselors in making college and university assessments. 
MDS provides a mechanism for collecting comparison data measured by 
pairwise judgements of similarities among events or objects; then reducing 
these data to relatively simple geometric displays. For example, a 1974 study 
at The University of Wisconsin utilized MDS as a tool for ranking professors 
(Subkoviak & Levin, 1974). First, each professor was compared to every other 
professor in the study with the judgement criteria provided. Then the MDS 
results were displayed pictorially on a coordinate graph revealing the struc- 
ture of the comparison data. In the current study, two independent groups of 
high school guidance counselors provided ratings to address these questions: 

a) How similarly did a sample of high school counselors view 
specific Colorado colleges and universities? and, 

b) What identifiable feature or dimensions can we discern that 
help us to understand ho.v these counselors made their 
a.ssignments of degrees of similarity? 



Gary Nearpass is a counselor at Cherry Creek High School in Englewood, Colorado 
and Verne Keenan is an Associate Professor at the University of Colorado in Boulder. 
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Method 



The data analyzed by MDS come from a matrix of similarity values, in this 
case assigned values of colleges and university similarities. There are eighteen 
four-year post secondary schools in Colorado, providing 153 pairs. The 
similarities were based on a five-point scale with 1 = very similar and 
5 = dissimilar, and the numerals from 1 to 5 filled the 1 53 cells of the matrix. 
The term "similar" was not defined, nor were any criteria for measuring 
similarity provided. The conceptualization of college and university similarity, 
and the discovery of latent criteria used by each counselor, were as important 
as the numbers assigned. The directions for completing the grid explained 
this lack of specific definition and direction and directed the participants to 
"judge the similarity in each comparison any way you deem appropriate." 

Initially in this study, the 13 guidance counselors at Cherry Creek High 
School were asked to complete the grid shown in Figure 1 . This is a public 



Figure 1. Survey grid to compare Colorado 4-year colleges and universities. 
Participants assign 1 through 5 to each comparison with 1 = very similar, 
and 5 = dissimilar. 

school in suburban Denver with 3700 students and an 80 percent rate of 
postgraduate schooling. Next, 24 different Colorado high school counselors 
were asked to complete the same grid while attending a week-long state college 
visitation tour, sponsored by The Colorado Consortium of State Colleges. 
These counselors represented 1 9 Colorado schools and had varying degrees 
of familiarity with the 18 colleges and universities. Although all but three of 
these counselors were from Colorado's eastern slope, their schools were 
spread from Ft. Collins to Rocky Ford, and from Denver to Ft. Morgan. 
Their counseling rc ,es varied from small rural high schools to large urban set- 
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tings. The same five-point scale and the same instructions were used for rank- 
ing and tabulation. Third, the "college counselor" at Cherry Creek High 
School was interviewed individually about his ratings, A substantial portion 
of his work load is dedicated specifically to keeping abreast of current college 
information and serving as a resource person to the other counselors as well 
as to students and parents. He is considered by many Colorado counselors to 
be one of their colleagues most familiar with the state's colleges and univer- 
sities. His comments illuminated our interpretations, and his ratings were 
analyzed seperately. Any such analysis with a sample of one is necessarily 
less stable than the group analyses, nud is included for comparison to results 
from the two large samples. 

Results 

The data analyzed were the numerical similarity judgements assigned by 
the counselors for the pairs of colleges and universities shown in Figure 1, 
They were tabulated and submitted to the MDS procedure which makes 
dimensional representations of the data on a graph with each college or 
university represented by a point. The greater the degree of judged similarity, 
for all counselors in a group, the closer together the two schools are on the 
graph. The graphs in Figures 2, 3, and 4 represent the placements resulting 
from the similarity judgements by the Cherry Creek counselors, the Colorado 
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Figure 2. Two dimensional config aration of Colorado college and university 
similarity resulting from assignments by Cherry Crvck High School 
aiunselors (coordinate criterion < re determined by the rcaderl. 



counselor sample, and the exl acted Cncrry Creek High School college 
counselor. In the analysis a "stress index" is computed by comparing the 



numerical value of similarity and the geometrical relationship on the graph. 
The points are then i earranged to reduce stress, or difference, with considera- 
tion given to the distance between points and the direction from each other 
and from the axes. These rearrangements are called iterations and can be 
repeated as long as substantial progress is being made towards a "perfect fit." 



Figure 3. Two-dimensiona' configuration of Colorado college and university 
similarity resulting from assignments by the statewide sample of counselors. 



The stress index in each of these analyses indicated that the three- 
dimensional solutions were ui'ng only a very small amount of information 
that was not already in the two-dimensional solutions pictured in this report. 
Interpretation of the meanings of the dimensions is, of course, the job of the 
experimenter and of the reader. 

Discussion 

Interpretation of the resulting geometic display is based on a number of 
observations. Among them are position of points in quadrants (relationship 
to axes), distance of points from one another, clusters of points, and order of 
points (straight lines, circles, and so forth). Shepard (1972) suggests that it 
may alio be valuable to notice where points are not, as well as where they are. 

In a 1 978 handbook on MDS, Kruskal introduced his discussion of interpre- 
tation by stating, "The process of interpreting the configuration is the central 
step in many applications, and is best learned by active participation" 
(Kruskal & Wish, 1978, p. 1 2). Although it is possible to make m?ny observa- 
tions about apparent interrelationships from the resulting configurations, 
there will always be one more observation possible, and one more possible 
explanation for the position of the points with additional perusal or by a new 
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observer. In the interpretation of these configurations the authors will make 
some observations and suggest some explanations to demonstrate the inter- 
pretation techniques discussed. Then the reader is encouraged to review the 
configurations in Figures 2, 3, and 4, and to make additional observations 
about interrelationships and to generate additional and alternative explana- 
tions for the relative positions of points. 



Figure 4. Two-dimensional configuration of Colorado college and university 
similarity resulting from assignments by the Cherry Creek High School 
college counselor. 



First, by observing the alignment on the vertical axis, it appears that public 
versus private school is a criterion used by both samples. Colorado Christian 
(CCC). Loretto Heights (LHC), Regis (REG), Colorado College (CC) and the 
University of Denver (UDN) are all in the lower halves of the displays. 
Following the private school line suggests that religious affiliation also is a 
factor, since the church-affiliated share the same quadrant. The horizontal 
dimension is less clear, suggesting different meanings to different viewers. 
Size and academic standards have been mentioned. 

Another interpretation technique is to look for clusters. There is an obvious 
grouping in each configuration of the smaller public schools like Ft. Lewis 
College (FLO, Adams State College (ASC), Western State College (WSC), 
Metropolitan State College (MET), University of Southern Colorado (USCl. 
and Mesa College (MES). The University of Northern Colorado (UNO 
hovers around that cluster but at a distance, probably due in part to its much 
larger size. 

Colorado Christian College (CCC) and The United State Air Force 
Academy (USA) tend to stand away at extremes. These schools are both 
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unique, but in different ways. The Air Force Academy is unique because of 
its admissions programs and its affiliation with the United Stctes Air Force. 
Although most people would not think of the Academy as private, people we 
have spoken with are not surprised by its location. Colorado Christian College 
is a very small school with a strong religious affiliation, and relatively little 
else is known about it. 

There appears to be another looser cluster with The University of Colorado 
at Boulder (UCB), at Denver (UCD), and at Colorado Springs (UCS), Colorado 
State University (CSU), and perhaps the Colorado School of Mines (MIN) 
and The University of Denver (UDN). There are a number of potential expla- 
nations for that cluster. Perhaps the programs are similar in rigor, perhaps 
they are similar in admissions requirements, perhaps it is noticeable that 
these colleges are all located on Colorado's eastern slope. 

If one compares the raw data .und the configuration from the single subject 
sample, one of the shortcomings of both single-subject research and MDS 
becomes evident. Although the University of Colorado at Colorado Springs 
and the U.S. Air Force Academy are ranked low in similarity by the groups, 
they appear quite close in proximity for the single subject configuration. This 
could occur because of the relative similarity of each of these schools to a 
third, fourth, or fifth school. An example would be to explain the close 
proximity in a similar configuration of the words "mine" and "pepper." 
Initially these two seem very dissimilar. However, "salt" and "mine" would 
probably be though of as words that go together, as would "salt" and "pepper." 
Therefore, "mine" and "pepper" might appear relatively close on a coordinate 
graph. The instances of inconsistency in individual counselor ratings are 
assumed to balance out revealing the more reliable outcomes of group data. 
Now, with these observations, potential explanations, and cautions, it will be 
valuable for each reader to review each pf the configurations as a context in 
which your own criteria may be assessed. 

Conclusion 

The reliability of the present study could be checked by running more 
samples of counselors, generating more computer configurations, then address- 
ing the question; to what extent can a computer-derived configuration be 
duplicated? The authors would encourage the duplication of this study and 
additional studies with broader samples. College and university ratings by 
high school seniors, parents of high school seniors, or college personnel such 
as admissions counselors could produce valuable results. Specific subjects 
ranking specific colleges could be informative. An example might be to have 
the public colleges and universities rated for similarity by the groups who 
decide on state funding: the state legislators, the members of the Joint 
Budget Committee, and the members of The Colorado Commission on 
Higher Education. 

The reliability of single subject research is demonstrated when Figure 4 is 
compared individually to Figures 2 and 3. The differences in relative positions 
of points are sizeable. However, when the graphs of the two larger samples 
are compared it becomes evident that the similarities are more than coin 
cidental. Presumedly, larger samples of Colorado counselors would generate 
graphs that were even more similar. 

It was noted that it is difficult to declare or to weigh one single criterion 
that these high school counselors used to rank these Colorado colic ^es and 
universities. The similarity judgements are intuitive and probably more 
holistic than overt rankings on explicit dimensions might be. The results. 




however, are informative for high school counselors, and i otentially useful 
for college personnel. They seem to characterize schools in a way that is 
meaningful but not evaluative. For example, college personnel could benefit 
from knowing that the image of their college, as viewed by high school 
counselors, is not the image they have of themselves. That may be favorable 
to the college, or may suggest that changes need to be made in their represen- 
tation since high school counselors in turn represent these colleges to high 
school students and parents. But in these representations there is no best or 
worst institution, only different institutions. The results also suggest that 
multidimensional scaling is a valuable research tool and a valuable addition 
to the repertoire of educational researchers. 
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An Analysis of Six Variables Which Make 
School A Negative Experience for Hispanic 
Students 



by Peggy L. Sheldon and Juan Ramirez 
Introduction 

Much has been written lately about what is wrong with public education. 
Teachers are not paid enough, teachers are not smart enough, the curriculum 
is not difficult enough and discipline is not tough enough. Yet with all the 
criticisms and all the frantic attempts to bring the system up to par, little has 
been said about the effect that our education system has on minority 
students. It is the purpose of this paper to look at several variables in public 
ed ication and how these variables affect the Hispanic student. The variables 
disr.ussed are testing, ability grouping, teacher-pupil interaction, counseling, 
curnculum, and language difference. As each variable is presented, examples 
will be drawn from a school district (RHS), a teacher training institution 
(NCU), and a counselor training program (HSC), all located in the south- 
western part of the United States. 

Before discussing how the educational system has dealt with Hispanic 
students, several characteristics must first be presented. The word "Hispanic" 
has begun to replace other terms such as "Mexican-American," "Latino," or 
"Spanish-surnamed," which did not currectly define or identify this ethnic 
group. "Hispanic" replaces terms that indicate ethnicity ("Spanish origin"), 
family name ("Spanish-surnames"), or ancestry ("Spanish American") 
(Sue, 1981). 

According to the 1980 U.S. a-nsus, there are 14,605,883 Hispanic persons 
in the United States, and Hispanic persons represent 6.4% of the population. 
This is an increase from the 1970 census, when the 9,072,602 Hispanic per- 
sons represented 4.5% of the population ("Useful Data," 1983). Ei^ty seven 
percent of Hispanic persons in the United States live in the southwest- 
Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, Arizona and California (Sue, 1981). 

While the education system is "open to all," educational opportunities for 
the Hispanic population are often limited in comparison to the general 
population. For Hispanic males 25 or older, the average education is 9.3 
years, compared to 12.2 years for the general population. Only 32.6% of 
Hispanic students graduate from high school, while 56.4% of the general 
population complete their high school education. Some 19.5% of Hispanic 
persons complete five years of school or less, compared to 13.5 and 5 for the 
general population (Sue, 1981). 

While Hispanic college enrollment doubled between 1972 and 1981, 
Hispanic students only accounted for 5% of all college students in 1981. 
Over half of the Hispanic students who enter college never complete their 
degree or program, compared to 34% for non-Hispanic students \Congres- 
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Testing 

Testing is one area of education that has drawn a lot of criticism (e.g., 
Martinez, 1977) in recent years. The issue that has raised the most criticism 
among minority groups is administering standardized tests normed on White 
middle-class students to minority students who may not have the same life 
experiences or language (Hernandez, Wagner, and Haug, 1976). 

Each student must have been exposed to the same experiences for a test to 
valic'iy measure what the child knows about the concept being tested (e.g., 
Hernandez, et al., 1976). For example, Hispanic students who have no 
electricity in their homes may not be able to understand questions dealing 
with the concept. To close the testing gap, Jensen (1980) has suggested that 
standardized tests be given to minority students in the language in which 
they are most fluent. This seems like an excellent idea until one realizes that 
knowing the language will still not help the student who has no concept of 
electricity. There is also the problem of translating thi', standardized tests 
correctly, and making sure the Spanish used in the tes' is in a dialect the 
students understand (Martinez, 1977). 

The worth of test scores lies in how they are used. Test scores must be pro- 
perly interpreted and that interpretation used to further students' educational 
needs (Hernandez, et al., 1976). Scores merely placed in students' files are of 
little use. Similarly, it is meaningless to tell parents or stuc'ints that a student 
is reading at the 3.7 grade level in the 8th grade withoJt doing something 
about that reading score. 

Often career counseling emphasizes test scores and how these scores 
predict a student's success in a particular career. Students are told, "I'm 
afraid you'll never make it in college; you'd better do something else," or 
"You don't have the ability to be a teacher, but there's always the vo-tech 
school." Because many standardized tests are culturally biased against Hispanic 
students, they are more likely to be victims of this type of career counseling. 

Ability Grouping 

Hispanic students may also be discriminated against through placement into 
homogeneous ability groups. Students may be placed in low ability classes in 
some or all subjects upon entering high school and remain in those classes 
until they graduate. 

In the early 1970's the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights surveyed 1,100 
schon' in the Southwest and learned that 63% of the elementary schools 
and 7y% of the secondary schools used some type of ability grouping. They 
found this practice to be more common in schools where there was a high 
percentage (75-100) of Hispanic students than in schools with a smaller 
percentage (0-30) of Hispanic students. Not surprising, Hispanic students are 
overrepresented in low ability groups and underrepresented in high ability 
groups. Most disturbing of all is that in schools that are over one-half 
Hispanic, 75% of the Hispanic students are in the low ability groups 
("Toward Quality Education for Mexican-Americans," 19741. 

Placement of students into ability groups is primarily based on two sources 
of information. The results of standardized intelligence and achievement 
tests are generally used and their biases have previously been discussed. 
Teacher and other staff recommendations are used, which are also subject to 
cultural bias and misinformation ("Teachers and Students," 1 973). 
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Despite the large number of schools that practicx: abiiiiy grouping, it has 
not been demonstrated that grouping students according to ability benefits 
them (e.g.. Elder, 1983; Winn and Wilson, 1983). The original theory behind 
homogeneous grouping was that students in low ability groups would per- 
form better because they would not be compared with the better students 
and they could get more individual help. The better students would not be 
hindered by the slow ones and could progress more quickly. 

There are several reasons why ability grouping is not very successful. First, 
students in the low ability groups receive no intellectual stimulation from 
higher ability classmates. Students have nothing to strive for and no positive 
role models. Second, teachers' expectations are very closely related to their 
perceptions of students' ability resulting in expecting less of "poorer" 
students (e.g.. Proctor, 1984; Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968). Thus, students 
achieve less and continue to stay behind the better students— a vicious cycle 
of self-fulfilling prophecy. Research (e.g., Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968) has 
shown that when teachers expect students to do well, they work harder to 
encourage them, and students generall> io well. Many teachers are not ade- 
quately trained to individualize the teacning to low ability students. Third, 
once placed in a lower group, students rarely move out of it. As stated before, 
students fall behind and remain wht e they are, with little hope of advance- 
ment. This is particularly true in the case of Hispanic students who may have 
difficulty with the language to begin with ("Toward Quality Education for 
Mexican-Americans," 1974). 

RHS still practices homogeneous grouping in science where freshmen take 
either Basic Physical Science or Physical Science; in math where they take 
Basic Math, Introduction to Algebra, or Algebra I; and in social studies 
where juniors take Basic U.S. History, or U.S. History. Placement in these 
classes is based on teacher recommendations, California Test of Basic Skills 
scores, and eighth grade math and science scores. 

Until this past fall, a student in English either took a modified or regular 
English class based on the aforementioned factors. Teachers in the English 
department felt the system was not working and the solution was to group 
students heterogeneously; that is, regardless of ability. This year all students 
are in regular English classes. Seventeen students who are two years below 
grade level in reading and not already in a tutorial or special education class 
are also in directed study with an English teacher. At the end of the first 
semester 15 of the 17 students passed their English class, suggestmg that the 
directed study approach is beneficial. Consequently, RHS will use the 
directed study approach next year. 

Teacher-Pupil Interaction 

While most students spend almost the entire day under the direction of the 
classroom teacher, the Hispanic student's experience in the classroom may 
not be the same as non-Hispanic students. Teachers have biases and prejudices 
just like anyone else and, unfortunately, they often bring them into their 
interactions with the students. 

In 1968 the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights studied teacher interactions 
with Anglo and Hispanic students. Their survey was limited to the three 
Southwestern states with the largest Hispanic population— Texas, California, 
and New Mexico. Urban, suburban, and rural areas were selected from each 
of these states. Altogether 430 schools were included in the survey. The major 
finding of the Commission was that the Hispanic students were not being 
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encouraged to participate as much as Anglo students ("Teachers and 
Students," 1973). 

The Commission found that teachers encouraged or praised Anglo 
students 36% more often than they praised Hispanic students. They used or 
built upon the answers of Anglo students 40% more often than the answers 
of Hispanic students. When all areas of positive teacher interaction were 
combined, teachers responded positively to Ang'o students 40% more than 
they did Hispanic students. Teachers asked questions of Anglo students 21 % 
more than they asked them of Hispanic students. Based on non-critical 
teacher responses, Hispanic students received quite a bit less attention from 
teachers than Anglo students ("Teachers and Students," 1973). 

The information on teacher-pupil interaction put out by the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights is over ten years old, but the problem remains the same. 
Buriel (1983) investigated teacher-pupil intera 'ions using students from 
three elementary schools in one district in southern California. His subjects 
were 99 fourth and fifth-graders, including 59 Anglo students and 40 
Hispanic students. All the students were similar in terms of English proficiency, 
level of academic achievement, and socio-economic background. 

The results of Buriel's study revealed three very important things: Anglo 
students received a greater proportion of product questions; Anglo students 
received more teacher affirmation after giving correct responses; and 
Hispanic students' achievement (correct answers) was positively related to 
teacher affirmation. According to Buriel this has two important implications 
for Hispanic students. First, because teachers often do not use praise in the 
classroom in general, praise from a teacher after giving the correct answer is 
probably the primary form of reinforcement. Second, among the Hispanic 
students, the better students received more affirmation than the poorer 
students. For the Hispanic student, teacher affirmation seems to be contingent 
upon being a good student, while it is not for the Anglo student (Buriel, 
1 983). The marked difference in the way teachers treat Anglo and Hispanic 
students means that Hispanic students are not getting the same educational 
opportunities that Anglos are, nor are they able to achieve as much. 

The Commission report places the majority of the blame for teacher atti- 
tudes towards Hispanics on the educational system. This is partially true, but 
some of the blame belongs to the teachers and the institutions that train 
them. In 1974 the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights also examined teacher 
education. The Commission found that Hispanics are poorly represented in 
positions which influence teacher training programs, as well as among 
teachers presently in the schools and those training to be teachers ("Toward 
Quality Education for Mexican- Americans," 1974). 

The Commission also found that the teacher training programs were not 
preparing teachers in the Southwest to teach Hispanic students. Very few of 
the programs surveyed included any material on the background and culture 
of Hispanic students or the skills needed to teach Hispanic students. The pro- 
grams did not usually require teacher trainees to take courses in ethnic 
studies, foreign language, cultural anthropology or other classes that might 
help teachers better understand Hispanic students. Teachers seldom did their 
student teaching in schools with a significant number of Hispanic students 
("Toward Quality Education for Mexican- Americans." 1974). 

Wheti the senior author was in her teacher training program, graduating in 
1979, there were no requirements regarding tcachinp minority students. The 
report by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights was never mentioned in any 
methods classes. Since Fall, 1982 NCU has required teachers to choose one 
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of two classes dealing with minority students: Introduction to Multicultural- 
ism and Social and Cultural Diversity in Education. 

Curriculum 

Another important aspect of a child's education is the curriculum, the 
courses that are offered to students. Classes can help students prepare for a 
career or help students decide which direction they would like their lives to go. 

At the same time that the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights was investigat- 
ing teacher education they were also looking at the issue of school curriculum. 
The Commission found that Hispanic persons were underrepresented in posi- 
tions affecting curriculum at the state and district levels. One reason 
Hispanic persons are excluded from this process at the district level is because 
of the lack of Hispanic teachers in the school districts. Also, many districts do 
not encourage parent input in policy decisions around curriculum. Hispanic 
parents are sometimes prevented from participating because schools fail to 
provide for language differences at school board and PTA meetings and in 
school notices ("Toward Quality Education for Mexican- Americans," 1974). 

The Commission also discovered that the Spanish language is often excluded 
from school curricula and few courses that would be of special interest to 
Hispanic students, such as Chicano Studies, are offered. Textbooks either 
failed to include any references to the Hispanic culture, history and participa- 
tion in the development of the Southwest, or they distorted or put down the 
Hispanic history and culture. 

RHS encouraged parent participation, but generally it was the parents of 
the best students that expressed their opinions. Parents of Hispanic students 
who did not do as well usually didn't participate in school matters. This may 
have been due to the language difference or Hispanic parents believed their 
input is not wanted. 

Although RHS offered Spanish and Advanced Spanish, Hispanic students 
were forbidden to speak Spanish in any class other than Spanish class. The 
reasoning behind this, we think, was that it was not fair to other students and 
the teacher who did not understand what the Hispanic students were saying. 
However, this is a double standard, because some Hispanic students did not 
understand the teacher and the other students because of language differences. 

Counseling 

One of the most important aspects of a student's educational experience is 
counseling. A counselor can help a student adjust to a new school, help with 
a personal problem or provide career and college information. 

Two of the problems that affect counselors and their ability to do their jobs 
compound the problems Hispanics have in school. The first is the poor pupil- 
counselor ratio that exists in many districts at the elementary and secondary 
levels. 

In a survey done in 1969 in the Southwest in schools with a population of 
more than 10% Hispanics, there were 1,124 pupils for every counselor. 
However, in the elementary schools, the ratio was a shocking 3,343 to one. 
In the high schools where students are going through the trauma of 
adolescence and searching for career information, the ratio was 471 to one, 
which is twice as high as the 250 to one ratio recommended by the American 
School Counselor Association ("Toward Quality Education for Mexican- 
Americans," 1974). 

The availability of Hispanic coun.selors was even worse. At the elementary 
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level, there were only 184 Hispanic counselors out of a total of 3,388, or 
5.4%. At the secondary level, where there are more Hispanic counselors, the 
ratio of Hispanic pupils to Hispanic counselors was 2,203 to one ("Toward 
Quality Education for Mexican- Americans," 1974). 

With so few counselors for so many students, it is difficult for counselors 
to see students as often as necessary, or even to know who the students are. 
Most school districts still have a counselor-pupil ratio that far exceeds what is 
recommended. Some school districts (e.g., Denver Public Schools) for various 
reasons, have done away with elementary school counselors altogether. 

When the senior author interviewed for her counseling position she was 
very impressed at the 200 to one pupil-counselor ratio. Now, however, one 
position may be cut to half-time counseling because the superintendent does 
not think there is a need for two full-time counselors at the high school. As it 
is, counselors do not have time to visit with each of their counselees as well as 
to work on scheduling, scholarships, attendance problems, and everything 
else that needs to get done. 

The second major problem that counselors face is the amount of paper- 
work they have to do. This is partially because of the high pupil-counselor 
ratio, and partially because administrators give counselors a lot of non- 
counselor, clerical duties such as scheduling, attendance, and hall duty. In 
graduate school counselors are told it is not a counselor's responsibility to 
schedule, but we have yet to meet a high school counselor who does 
not schedule. 

At RHS the scheduling system requires that counselors spend approximately 
40 to 60% of their time on scheduling alone. Although counselors never tell a 
student they are too busy to help with a personal problem, not many students 
drop in to talk. Those that do tend to be students who are doing better 
scholastically, as opposed to those students (including many Hispanic 
students) who actually need assistance. 

Counselor training programs do very little to prepare counselors to work 
with Hispanic students. There are very few Hispanic faculty in positions to 
affect counselor training programs. In 1971, out of the 59 institutions in the 
Southwest that provided counselor training programs, not or.e of the 436 
staff members had a Spanish surname. The schools had no data available on 
the number of Hispanic students enrolled in counseling programs, but the 
low percentage of Hispanic students enrolled in colleges suggests that they 
are underrepresented there as well ("Toward Quality Education for Mexican- 
Americans," 1974). At present, HSU and NCU have no Spanish surnamed 
counselor educators. 

In 1971, three of the five Southwestern states still required counselor 
trainees to teach for two years before entering a training program. Colorado 
still has this requirement. This requirement excludes people who have worked 
with young people in social agencies and community centers ("Toward Quality 
Education for Mexican-Americans," 1974). Because of the small number of 
Hispanic teachers, it stands to reason that there will be few Hispanic 
counselors. 

Usually counselor training programs have no required coursework dealing 
with minority students. None of the schools examined in the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights required Spanish, the history of Hispanic persons, or other 
ethnic study courses. Trainees in the counseling programs have very little 
opportunity to work with Hispanic students, and even wiien counselor 
trainees do get experience working with Hispanic students, they haven't had 
the necessary training to work with them effectively ("Toward Quality 



Education for Mexican- Americans," 1974). 

The senior author received an M.S. degree in School Counseling from 
HSU, located in a very conservative town. In the counseling program itself 
there was only one minority student and he was from a Middle Eastern 
country. Furthermore, we received no experience in counseling minority 
students and minority students were never mentioned in any of the counsel- 
ing classes. 

To meet National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) requirements all students in the counseling program were required 
to read five journal articles on working with minority students and write a 
five-page paper. In the spring of 1982, while at HSU, the NCATE team arrived 
on campus to evaluate the various programs. The team decided that a five- 
page paper was not enough, and requested that the counseling program fird 
ways to incorporate instruction and practice in counciling minority students. 
NCU also does not require a class in counseling minority students. There are 
two classes that can be chosen as electives: Understanding and Counseling 
Minorities, and Psychology of Prejudice. 

Language Difference 

The concept of bilingual education probably causes more controversy and 
disagreement than any other aspect of the Hispanic students education. 
Educators disagree as to whether bilingual education is fulfilling its purpose 
and they disagree on how the programs should be run. Bilingualism can be 
defined as, "encloding and decoding in two languages" (Martinez, 1977, p. 124). 

A major premise in bilingual education is that a student who can speak, read, 
and write in two languages is an asset to our society and has an advantage 
over those of us who speak only one language. Along wiih this is the notion 
thai the Spanish speaking people in the U.S. are a "valuable source of existing 
and potential biiinguals" (Litsinger, 1973, p. 1411. Insteak of viewing 
Hispanic students as educational problems, they should be looked at in terms 
of their potential. 

There are three main reasons that support bilingualism in elementary 
schools. In .schools where English is the primary mode of instruction, a child 
entering school with less competence in English than children who speak only 
English may fall behind the other students. Also, there needs to be reinforce- 
ment of the native language in the home and in the school. And finally, 
because language is a very important part of a student's personality, for the 
school to reject the native language of a group of children can cause student's 
concept of themselves, their parents, and their culture to be adversely afiected 
lAndersson and Boyer, 1978). 

School can be quite a culture shock to a Hispanic child who speaks no 
English. Although teachers may try to make the student feel welcome and 
comfortable, they do it in English. Everyone speaks English and students 
may be forbidden to speak Spanish, making the child feel isolated. The way 
for children to get approval from the Anglo teachers and students in the 
scho<il is to learn English as quickly as possible and suppress their language 
and culture. This gives them the impression that their language and culture 
arc infciior to that of the Anglo teachers and students. 

in the' case of the Hispanic student, schools need to look at Spanish as the 
basis for learnmg English. Keeping students from learning their native 
language, along with forcing them to learn a foreign language (English) 
before they are taught the basic concepts of science, literature, ynd math may 
account for the low academic achievement of nianv Hispanic students (Lits- 
inger, 19731. 
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Andersson and Ek)yer (19781 use the example of two window panes, the 
green-limed Spanish one. and the blue-tinted English one. Both of the window 
panes lotik out upon the same world. We tell the first grade student. You 
have two windows into the world, the Spanish one and the English one. 
Unfortunately, your English window hasn"t been built yet. but we"re going to 
work on it as fast as we can and in a few years, maybe, it'll be as clear and 
bright as your Spanish window. Meantime, even if you don't see much, keep 
on trying to look out the space where the blue one will be. And stay away 
from the green onel It's against our educational policy to look through 
anything tinted green" Ip. 68). 

RHS does not have a bilingual teacher, but there is a teacher from the 
County District Office who comes to the two elementary schools for a few 
hours a day. The Distict teacher works with the students in groups, so 
students do not even get the benefit of one-on one help. 

Summary 

Education can and should be a powerful and positive force in a student's 
life. It enables students to gain a wide variety of experiences, to learn about 
themselves and hopefully aid them in choosing and then pursuing some type 
of career. Unfortunately, education is a negative experience for many. 
Sometimes the student is at fault for not making use of the opportunities 
available. For Hispanic students, however, it is often the schools that keep 
them from reaching their full potential. 

Test scores are often used against Hispanic students, even though the 
scores do not reflect their true ability because of language and culture dif- 
ferences. Hispanic students are often placed in low ability groups on the 
basis of these tests. Students may remain in a low group throughout their 
education despite evidence that these groups put them further and further 
behind. Research has shown that teachers influence the Hispanic student's 
attitude toward school by giving niore positive reinforcement and encourage- 
ment to Anglo students. 

Counselors, while trying to help students, have the added burden of high 
pupil-counselor ratios and numerous administrative duties. Minority counsel- 
ing is an area generally ignored by counselor training programs. Coursework 
contains little or no information on minority students and trainees have little 
opportunity to work with niinority clients. 

School curriculum development excludes Hispanic persons from ilv." 
decision-making process and inforniation about Hispanic culture from the 
curriculum itself. Most schcxjis with fairly large percentages of Hispanic 
students h,i\e no courses that would be of special interest to them, except 
possibly Spanish language classes. 

Some bilingual programs teach English to non-[-.nglish si-H-'aking students 
as if Spanish was their second language, something to be ashamed of and 
forgotten as quickly as [■Hissible School systems need to examine their 
philosophies and attitudes to see what can be done to reverse the discrimina 
lion that exists within. 

Implications 

This pa|X'r has several implications for counselors, teachers, training iiisii 
iiitions. ami schixil districts in the future. While we do not have any magical 
soliiiioiis that will address every situation, we would like to rccommenJ the 
careful studv and iKissiblc adopiioii of several ideas recentlv expressed in the 
Jimrnal of Son W lute Cnnicrfh (e.g.. (iarcia. l^H.V ililliard 111. 
l idwell 1980; Turner. 1 980; Webb Woodard. 198.^1. 

I-irst. counseling program^ need to rei|uire some t\pc of coursework deal 
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ing with minority students, both in the classroom and in practice counseling 
situations. Supervision needs to be provided by persons who are indigenous 
to or sensitive to the Hispanic culture (e.g.. Webb Woodard. 1983). 

Second, teacher training programs also need to require coursework and 
practice in teaching minority students. The actual practice should be supervised 
by teachers who are successful in this area, not teachers who just happen to 
have a high percentage of minority students in their classrooms. NCU requires 
students to do an introduction to student teaching, yet no introduction to 
teaching minority students. 

Third, educators and counselors need to be aware of cultural biases in tests 
and make sure they are not used in making vocational choices for the 
students. Educators should investigate tests that are relativelv culture-free 
(e.g.. Tidwell. 1980). 

Fourth, districts need to re-evaluate the idea of grouping students according 
to ability. Research has shown that ability grouping can actually put students 
further behind instead of bringing students up to the level of the better 
students. If ability grouping is to be used, it should be on a short-term basis 
following strict guidelines. 

Fifth. Hispanic parents and students need more voice in the planning and 
implementation of school curricula. Hispanic persons need more voice at the 
state level in educational decision-making. 

Sixth, any tvpe of program that attempts to teach English to Spanish 
dominant Hispanic children must first teach them to read and write in 
Spanish, and then teach English as their second language, instead of making 
them learn English before they have mastered Spanish. Educators need to 
stop forcing students to become "instant Anglos" and encouraging them to 
relinquish their ties with their cultural heritage and native language (e.g.. 
Garcia. 19831. 

Finally, efforts must be made to increase the numbers of Hispanic 
counselors and teachers. The paucity of Hispanic counselors and teachers 
severely limits the availability of similar role models for Hispanic students. 
The literature (e.g.. Bandura. 1977) on modeling stresses the importance of 
similar role models and the findings of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
underscore the need for Hispanic teachers and counselors as cfleciive role 
models cTdward Quality Education for Mexican-Americans." 1974). 
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Differential Perceptions of Knowledge and Skill 
in Consultation by School Counselors and Other 
Educational Specialists 



by Daryl Sander, Albert E. Roark, and Stephen E. Hodge 

Consultation has become a key role in which counselors, school 
psychologists and special education teachers function. From a lay perspective, 
consultation is giving or receiving advice, but from a professional perspective 
it means a tripartite, triangular relationship between the consultant, con- 
sultee, and the "helpee" (Gallessich, 1982). Traditionally, consultation has 
been identified with the mental health field (Caplan, 1970) and organization 
development (Blake and Mouton, 1983; Schein, 1969; and Schmuck & Miles, 
1971). However, a national survey of school psychologists found that consulta- 
tion was their preferred role, and was second only to assessment among their 
current roles (Meacham and Peckham, 1978). Likewise, special education 
teachers have aii important ;ole as consultants, and in this capacity have 
been ceen as specialists who provide a wide variety of services within the 
classroom (Parker, 1975). For counselors, the importance of consultation as 
an intervention strategy has long been recognized as well (Dinkmeyer and 
Dinkmeyer, 1984; Male, 1982; and Umansky and Holloway, 1984). The 
critical importance of consultation to the profession of counseling is 
underscored by the fact that two issues of their leading national journal were 
devoted to aspects of the topic (Kurpius, 1978). 

Consultation literature emphasizes that consultation is complicated, 
difficult, and takes several different forms depending upon the problem and 
circumstances. Specialists are asking a variety of questions regarding the appro- 
priate time, amount, type of consultation, and appropriate type of problem for 
consultation in diverse circumstances (Kurpius, 1985). Even such highly 
regarded authorities as Blake and Mouton (1983) and Gallesich (1982) do not 
address many of the specific issues and practices relevant to school personnel. 

The purpose of this research was to compare the perceptions of school 
psychologists, special education teachers and counselors on their knowledge 
and skills in consultation, and to note if any differences in self-ratings were 
related to differences in amount of training or experience. 

Method 

Three random samples (n = 100 each) of school psychologists, counselors, 
and special education teachers were drawn from lists provided by the state's 
Department of Education. A questionnaire was mailed to all 300 specialists 
and six weeks after the initial mailing non-respondents were asked, by 
telephone, to return their questionnaires. Return rates were 75% for school 
psychologists, and about 60% for counselors and special education teachers. 

The questionnaire was construaed by members of a research task force 
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representing the three specialists. It was based upon knowledge acquired 
through years of practice in consultation by members of the task force as well 
as on the content of the professional literature. Respondents were asked to 
rate separately, on a five-point scale, both their knowledge of and perceived 
skills in the following seven areas: (1) communication, (2) group facilitation, 
(3) diagnosis, (4) conflict management, (5) evaluation, (6) planning for 
change, and (7) implementation of plans. Because another phase of this 
research asked the respondents to supply their own meaning for the term, 
"consultation," a standard definition was not provided by the researchers. 
However, it was defined inferentially by thes« seven categories of knowledge 
and skills in consultation on which respondents rated themselves. 

Results 

A major finding is that consultation is undeniably seen as a part of the pro- 
fessional role of the specialists in this study: 100% of the counselors, 96% of 
the school psychologists, and 92% of the special education teachers 
answered affirmatively that consulting was part of their role. The proportion 
of time devoted to consultation was 34%, 20% and 18% for counselors, 
psychologists, and teachers, respectively. 

Counselor self-ratings of knowledge about consultation were higher than 
the self-rating of the other two groups in five of seven areas (Table 1 !. School 
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psychologists' ratings on knowledge of "diagnosis and problem-solving" and 
"evaluation" were significantly higher than those of either counselors or 
teachers. Special education teachers rated themselves lower than the others 
in all areas of knowledge of consultation. 

In general, the s?lf-ratings of counselors on skills in consultation were 
higher than those of the other two groups (Table 2). In ail areas, the overall 
mean rating on skills is lower than the overall mean ratings on corresponding 
areas of knowledge. Significance of differences in ail cases was tested by 
ANOVA following procedures described by Hopkins and Glass (1978). 

On self-ratings of seven areas of skills in consultation, counselors rated 
themselves significantly higher (p .05) than special education teachers on 
"conflict management" and "planning for change." Both school psychologists 
and counselors rated themselves significantly higher (p .05) than did teachers 
in only one area, "group facilitation skills." There were no significant dif- 
ferences between groups on the four remaining areas of consultation skills. 
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Discussion 

Differences in self-ratings of knowledge and skills might be expected to relate 
to educational and experiential differences between the groups. However, the 
previously noted self rating order (high to low} of counselor, psychologists, 
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teacher is not followed in this case. There is a significant difference between the 
three specialists in the proportions who hold advanced degrees, especially doc- 
torates (Roark, Hodge, and Sander, 1984). About a fourth of the school 
psychologists have the doctorate, while only 6% of counselors and 3.5% of 
special education teachers hold doctorates. Despite this fact, psychologists 
rated themselves below counselors, as a rule, in both knowledge and skill in 
consultation. 

Since level of formal education did not relate to perceived-competency 
ratings, the number of courses taken on consultation was analyzed. Counselors 
in this study did claim to have more coursework specifically on consultation 
while psychologists claimed the least. The findmg for counselors is consistent 
with those reported by Splete and Bernstein (I98I) who indicated that a high 
proportion of counselor education programs offered consultation as a course or 
as part of a course. Though counselors in this study claimed more coursework, 
differences between the three groups of specialists were not statistically signifi- 
cant (Roark et al., 1984). 

Additional analyses of "courses taken which included a unit on 
consultation" and "workshops taken on consultation" revealed a similar 
numerical advantage for counselors, but, again without being statistically 
significant. 

Of interest is the percentage of subjects in each field who reported having 
taken nine or more courses on consultation (counselors 5.1%, psychologists 
2.8%, and teachers 3.3%). In future investigations it may be useful to ask 
subjects to list the titles of courses so as to permit an analysis of which courses 
subjects consider to be consultation courses. 

Since level of education and amount of consultation-related coursework did 
not seem to relate to self-ratings, it was hypothesized that years of experience in 
one's particular speciality might account, in part, for the difference in ratings. 
Analysis of the groups by years of experience did indicate significant dif- 
ferences (Roark et al., 1 984). The counselors were clearly the most experienced 
group and it is possible that this advantage in experience accounts for 
counselors' more favorable self-ratings appear to be related, it would be helpful 
to detect the specific components within experience which may most directly 
influence self-ratings and competencies. 

In summary, a comparison was made of the self-ratings of counselors, school 
psychologists, and special education teachers regarding perceived knowledge 
and skills in consultation. There were significant differences between at least 
two of the groups on all seven of the knowledge areas, with counselors rating 
themselves higher in 5 of 7 areas of knowledge about consultat ion . There were 
three areas of difference in the seven skill areas; in these areas there was no 
significant difference between counselors and psychologists, but both groups 
rated them.selves as higher in skill than did the special educators. Differences in 
self-rated levels of knowledge and skills appear to be unrelated to level of educa- 
tion, and number of courses taken in consultation, but they are related to the 
number of years of experience in one's specialty. 

Given the commitments of these specialists to the consultation role and the 
apparent differences between the specialists, further investigation of the 
relationship between training and performance in the consultative role is 
recommended. In the meantime, educators should be aware that there are 
discernible differences among educational specialists with regard to consulta- 
tion. Not only are there important differences in consultation skills and 
knowledge, but there may well be differences in their comprehension of the 
process of consultation itself. 
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My Mother 



by Edith C. Kaleck 

My mother was a misunderstood woman. 1 thought her biggest problem 
was alcohol, It was not; it was Alzheimer's Disease. This is an insidious 
disease that is more terrible than anything you can imagine. This is written as 
a memorial to my mother and to all of the people who have Alzheimer's 
Disease, those with loved ones who have Alzheimer's Disease, and more than 
that, to all of you who will have Alzheimer's Disease. 

Imagine, if you will, being a stranger in your own home, afraid of your 
loved ones, unable to get your thoughts together, the ability to read and write 
slowly slipping away, the ability to drive a car, and soon the ability to dress 
yourself and feed yourself, slowly going. This is how Alzheimer's Disease 
sneaks up on you. It is like "a thief in the night." Except there is no going 
back, everything you have lost is gone forever, and you get worse! I hope you 
can see how ineffectual I felt as a counselor. 

Fir.st let me tell you about my mother. Mother was fiercely loyal; people 
called her vindictive. She was funny and full of life; people called her silly. 
She was bright and very intelligent; people thought she was a snob. Mother 
had a sense of style; people said she was odd. She was all of these things and 
more, but more than that she was my mother. 

She was easily hurt and she would strike back with anger. She did not 
know any other way. I did not understand; I wanted to get away, so I 
married and got far away. I still wasn't happy. 

My mother drank a lot. 't was easy to blame everything I did not 
understand on alcohol. It wasn't until many years later that I found alcohol 
was also a disease. Mother never had a chance. 

My mother was never understood by those who did not take time to know 
her. i was one of those people I never understood until it was too late, until 
she was ravaged by the disease mii no longer knew who I was. 

Mother was a lot of things, but most of all she was a mother. She operated 
on what information she had. Her own mother died when she was two. 
Mother did the be.st she could under this system. 

Mother instilled in me a sense of self. My mother told me 1 was attractive 
when someone made me doubt. My mother made being poor fun, so 1 did not 
realize we were poor until much later. My mother instilled in nic a love of 
books and a love of learning, which 1 still have today. Mother taught nic so 
much, how to love and how to accept love. 

When I discovered mother had Alzheimer's Disease, I denied it for quite a 
while. When I finally reali/.cd that it was here and was not going awa\. 1 
came to some conclusions. How could 1 as a counselor be of help to ni\ 
father who was going to have to bear the brunt of this terrible disease? 
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I talked to psychologists, counselors, and anyone else who may have an 
answer. They all told me two very important things: (1) Do your grieving 
now, and (2) Say your goodbyes to her. 1 did that. It took place over a year's 
time, but I could be strong for my father. 

This was not easy, but it was necessary. I urged my father to get back into 
church and renew his faith, because he would need both of these in the 
future. 1 found that 1 could do little else, just be there when he needed me. 1 
found it true that you should never counsel with your own family. You are 
too close. Your perceptions are clouded. Your intuitiveness, which allows 
you to be creative and inventive, has broken down. You have such a feeling 
of hopelessness and frustration which cannot be absolved. 

However, this taught me to be more empathetic and understanding about 
death. Everyone has to handle grief in their own way, and we must allow 
them this time of grief. Death is so final. It is not a pleasant subject, but one 
we will all have to deal with sooner or later. 

I will remember my mother for many things. But one thing really stands 
out in my mind. When I came into her room she was not there. I panicked 
and went rushing after her. As I went down the corridor, I saw her standing 
in another patient'.s room. 1 stopped and called to her. She turned, smiled, 
and called my name. 




Some Things Counselors Might Like to Read 
About Counseling the Gifted and Talented 



by Judith A. Praul and Maureen Neihart 

One of the authors was recently preparing a unit for a class on the school 
counselor's role in working with gifted and talented students. In reviewing 
the literature it became apparent that little specific information has been 
written about the counselor's responsibility to this special population. Most 
of the early focus has been on the intellectual development of gifted persons. 
Only recently have researchers and educators begun discussing the emotional 
and social needs of these students (Betts, 1985: Schmitz and Galbraith, 1986; 
Webb, Meckstroth, and Tolan, 1984: Whitmore, 1980). It is interesting to 
note that the majority of references to and articles dealing with counseling 
needs of the gifted and talented are not being published in counseling journals. 
With the exception of the special issue of the Journal of Counseling and 
Development. May 1986, and an occasional article in other counseling jour- 
nals, most information is not easily accessible to counselors. 

In addition to not being a targeted group for published information about 
the gifted and talented, counselors are not systematically receiving training in 
this area during their preparation programs. A quick perusal of required 
coursework in counseling programs in this state as well as in others further 
suggests that counselor educators are not adequately preparing counselors to 
work with the gifted and talented students. Not one Counselor Educator pro- 
gram evaluated required a course addressing counseling the gifted and 
talented. When such courses are available, they are usually in graduate 
teacher education programs. It seems safe to assume that most school 
counselors have had little or no specific training for working with the gifted 
and talented student and that existing services provided by counselors for 
these students are probably less than ideal. 

We believe that any viable program for the gifted and talented in the 
schools must include the counselor in an integral role. "The reason is simple: 
gifted youngsters have specific counseling needs that are crucial to their 
development." (Rothney, cited in Colangelo and Zaffrann, 1979, p. ). It is 
the intent of this article to provide selected resources that the authors believe 
to be beneficial in helping counselors with the gifted. These resources provide 
information about psychological and educational implications of giftedness. 
They also include practical suggestions about the role of the counselor in 
facilitating the development of gifted students. More than seventy articles, 
books, and other resources were examined to determine their relevance for 
the counselor. These resources include both theoretical and practical infor- 
mation. A brief synopsis of each suggested reading is provided. Further, these 
resources are divided into specific interest areas including: a) emotional, social. 
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and relationship issues, b) career and vocational guidance, and c) family 
dynamics and parent education. 

Emotional, Social, and Relationship Issues 

"While the research literature tends to support a view of equal or superior 
adjustment, an increasing concern for the mental health of gifted students is 
emerging among professionals and in the media." (Altman, 1983. p. 65). The 
following resources have been identified by the authors as particularly 
appropriate for helping counselors focus on the social and emotional issues of 
the gifted. 

Braga, J.L. (1969). Analysis and evaluation of early admission to school for 
mentally advanced children. The Journal of Educational Research. 63. 
(3), 103-105. The article describes a research study that compared the 
effects of early admission on grade school children. Overall, the study con- 
cluded that there were no significant differences between the early-admit 
children and their non-early-admit peers. This resource is valuable to 
counselors who may be involved in decision-making about acceleration 
and early admission policies. 

Clark, B. (1983). Growing up gifted. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill. 
This is the comprehensive text on the development and education of the 
gifted. The book is divided into three sections. Section I discusses general 
characteristics, moral development, attitudes, self-concept and other 
aspects of social-emotional development. Section II addresses the issue of 
education for the gifted. Specifically, it includes an overview of gifted pro- 
grams, and discusses identification, teaching strategies and special concerns 
(underachievement, cultural differences, and handicaps). The last section 
of the text lists resources for testing and assessment of the gifted. 

Colangelo, N. and Zaffrann. R. (1979). New voices in counseling the gifted. 
Dubuque. Iowa: Kendall/Hunt. This collection of articles addresses a wide 
variety of guidance issues for the gifted, including career development, 
women's issues, and educational programming among others. This is 
highly recommended because it is the only existing resource of its kind. 

Culross, R.R. (1982). Developingthe whole child: A developmental approach 
to guidance with the gifted. Roeper Review. 5, 24-26. Culross describes 
ten counseling needs of gifted children. The author also offers ten recom 
mendations for counselors to help meet these needs. 

Davis. G.A. and Rimm. S.B. (1985). Education of the gifted and talented. 
Englewood Cliffs. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall. Several chapters in this new 
text provide current research information about topics of interest to 
counselors. These include acceleration, grouping and counseling, affective 
learning, underachievement, and parenting. 

Delisle, J. (1984). Preventive counseling for the gifted adolescent: From 
words to action. Roeper Review. 6, 21-25. The author presents a rationale 
for a preventive counseling program for the gifted and suggests activities 
that may be used in such a program. 

Delisle. J. (1982). Striking out: Suicide and the gifted adolescent. (J/C/T. 24. 
16-19. The author explains unique characteristics of gifted teens that may 
be precipitating factors in suicide. Also mentioned arc intervention 
strategies directed at these specific factors. 

Freeman. J. (19831. Emotional problems of the gifted child. Journal of child 
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psychology and psychiatry. 24. (3), 481-485. The author explores four 
areas of vulnerability in gifted children's growth and development which 
can cause emotional and educational problems. These are: a) heightened 
sensitivity, b) unreal expectations, c) gender, and d) inappropriate educa- 
tional facilities. The authors also address teacher and parental behaviors 
which contribute to problems in each of these areas. 

Goertzel, V. and Goertzel, M. (1962). Cradles of eminence. Boston; Little, 
Brown and Co. This book is entertaining and enlightening reading about 
the parenting, education and childhood of over 400 eminent men and 
women of this century. Counselors will find this an invaluable resource 
for bibliotherapy with gifted youth. 

Hall, E.G. (1978). Gaining a future through self-understanding. Roeper 
Review. 1. 13-14. This article presents a brief yet thorough discussion of 
the psychological needs of gifted adolescents. Several solutions for 
meeting these needs are offered. This information is useful to counselors 
who are involved in consultation with classroom teachers and parents. 

Kerr, B.A. (1985). Smart girls, gifted women. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
Psychology Publishing. This book is excellent reading about the processes 
that influence the development of all gifted females in American society. 
Dr. Kerr discusses barriers to achievement that bright women encounter 
and makes practical recommendations on how young girls and women can 
be helped to surmount these obstacles. The author gives many practical 
intervention strategies for the education and parenting of the gifted female. 

Manaster, G.J. and Powell, P.M. (1983). A framework for understanding 
gifted adolescents psychological maladjustment. Roeper Review. 6, 70-73. 
The authors explain a framework for conceptually organizing problems that 
gifted adolescents may have. This framework includes three conditions 
which define potential adjustment problems for the gifted: a) "out of stage" 
they are different and don't fit in), b) "out of phase" they appear different to 
themselves and to others and cannot fit in), and c) "out of sync" (they feel 
they do not fit and they accept this conclusion). The authors also identify 
problems related to each condition. 

Morton, J.H. and Wokman, E.A. (1978). Insights: Assisting intellectually 
girted students with emotional difficulties. Roeper Review. I. 1618. This 
article discasses four observations about helping the gifted with emotional 
difficulties. The authors stress the importance of viewing the gifted child as 
part of a system that includes home and school. They suggest that interven- 
tions must be directed toward the "system" of the gifted child. 

Powell, P.M. and Haden. T. (1984). The intellectual and psychological nature 
of extreme giftedness. Roeper Review. 4. 131-133. A description of the 
information-processing style of the highly gifted is provided along with a 
di.scussion of their potential problems with self-esteem. The summary 
highlights implications for parenting and counseling. 

Roedell, W.C. ( 1 984). Vulnerabilities of highly gifted children. Roeper Review. 
6, 127- 130. The author discasses the vulnerability of highly gifted children 
in the areas of uneven development, perfectionism, adult expectations, in- 
tense sensitivity, self-definition, alienation, inappropriate environments and 
role conflicts. The article differentiates between the highly gifted and the 
moderately gifted, suggesting the highly giftcc' may experience more difft- 
cul'ies in the above areas. 
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Roeper. A, (1982). How the gifted cope with their emotions. Roeper Review. 5. 
21-24. Six gifted personality types are explored: a) the perfectionist, b) the 
child/adult, c) the winner of the competition, d) the exception, e) the self- 
critic and f) the well-integrated child. The author explains the emotional 
needs and possible problems of each type. 

Schmitz, C.C. and Galbraith, J. (1985). Managing the social and emotional 
needs of the gifted. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Free Spirit Publishing. This 
book contains conaete strategies for understanding, supporting, and 
enhancing the social and emotional growth of gifted youth. The authors 
provide excellent activities to be used in a classroom or large group setting 
with students of all ages. 

Whitmore, J. (1980). Giftedness. conflict and underachievement. Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon. Whitmore addresses the specific problem of gifted 
underachievers. She includes an overview of the research and practices in 
the field and thoroughly discusses the identification of gifted 
underachievers. The author presents a variety of intervention strategies and 
suggests ways to involve parents in the intervention process. 

Zaffrann, R.T. (1978). Gifted and talented students: Implications for school 
counselors. Roeper Review. !, 9-13. Zaffrann outlines three primary 
guidance functions for counselors: counseling, consulting, and research and 
evaluation. He defines and briefly discusses each guidance function and in- 
cludes examples of various forms (e.g. a parent consent form) that a 
counselor might use in working with the gifted and talented. 

Career and Vocational Guidance 

Career and vocational guidance for the gifted received considerable atten- 
tion in the seventies and is beginning again to emerge in the literature as a 
significant counseling focus. The resources listed below provide valuable 
suggestions for career counseling with gifted youth. 

Carroll. K.L. (1982). Career decision making and artistically gifted and 
talented students. Roeper Review. 4. 14-15. The author discusses a 
number of factors related to career decision-making for the artistically 
gifted. These factors include singular vs. multiple art talent, preferred 
workstyle. and additional strengths such as leadership or creativity 

Hoyt, K.B. (1978). Career education for gifted and talented persons. Roeper 
Review. I. 9-1 1. The author identifies six practical problems which exist 
in career planning for the gifted. These include: a) a less personal need to 
discover relationships between education and work, bl a greater stress on 
interests and values than on aptitude, c) an emphasis on adaptability, 
d) the right to freedom of occupational choice, c) the lack of role models, 
and f) the pressures for those with special talent to make decisions long 
before reaching vocational maturity. For each of these problems the 
author discasses implications for counseling. 

Torrance. E.P. (1984). Mentor relationships. Buffalo. New York: Bearly 
Limited. This short, excellent book focuses on thu role of mentoring rcla 
tionships in the personal and professional development of gifted in- 
dividuals. Documentation from Torrance's twenty-two year study of 
adult creative achievement is included to descrilx: how and why mentor 
ing relationships produce positive benefits for the gifted. This bcx)k is 
highly recommended for counselors who are helping gifted students 
establish mentorships. 
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Family Dynamics and Parent Education 

Often parents of gifted children seek the advice of a counselor because 
they need assistance understanding their child's giftedness. Parents of such 
children often feel isolated and confused and need support. They realize that 
their child is different and want assurance concerning what is "normal." The 
following resources will assist the coun olor in consultation with these parents. 
Blum, H.. LoGuidice. J. and Cat/. P. (1982). A f^uidehookfor working with 
parents of highly gifted children. Doylestown. Pennsylvania: Bucks County 
Sch(X)ls. This guidebook provides a well-developed outline for a five siep 
training program to help parents understand their gifted child. This pro- 
gram is modeled after the Systematic Training for Effective Parenting 
ISTEP) program developed by Dinkmeyer and McKay. Specific session 
topics include: a) identifying concerns and expectations, b) the family 
unit, cl developing self-management skills, d) building .self-esteem, and el 
practical applications of parenting approaches. Although the information 
provided in each session is rather brief, counselors that are trained to 
work in groups and/or parent education could use the basic information to 
develop a worthwhile program for parents. 
Nkxirc. N.D. (19821. The joys and challenges in raising a gifted child. G/C/T. 
25. 8 11. The author, a mother of a gifted daughter, discusses the dif- 
ficulties in raiNing a gifted child. She offers suggestions on how both 
parents and child can survive public education. She argues that informed 
parents are the gifted child's chief advocate and primary educator. 

Scbring. A.D. 1 1 9831. Parental factors in the social and emotional ajustment 
of the gifted. Roeper Review. 6. 97-99. The author discusses a number of 
parcnt cliiid contlicts that arise when parents base their expectations of 
behavior on so-called average norms or on their own childhood. The 
parent-child relationship is also complicated by the fact that many parents 
of gifted children arc of average intelligence. A number of pitfalls for 
parents are discussed and several parenting strategies are suggested. 

Webb. J.. Meckstroth. E. and Tolan. S.S. (1982) Guiditig the gifted child. 
Columbus. Ohio: Ohio Psychology Publishing Co. This is a very readable 
and insightful bixik for parents as well as counselors. It contains an ovcr- 
\ie\\ of giftedness and focuses on the myths and stereotypes of giftedness. 
A major portion of the book is devoted to characteristics of the gifted and 
practical suggestions for working with common problems. Much of the 
information in this bcxik came from the authors' experience in facilitating 
groups for parents of gifted children so the material is both insightful and 
practical, 

School counselors must be involved with the gifted program in their 
sch(X)ls. yet few counselors have received formal training in counseling the 
gifted. The articles and bcxiks included in this bibliography were selected b\ 
the authors as being particularly applicable for counselors who wish to learn 
more about the characteristics and concerns of the gifted and talented stu 
(lent. These selected resdurces also provide objectives and goals for coimsclor 
Mivohcniciit m gifted and talented programs. Although this list includes only 
a selection of the total resources available, it serves as a primary source for 
counselors who wish lo become more effective in their work with the gifted. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



When Society Becomes An Addict 



by Anne Wilson Schaef 
Harper & Row. 1987 

Reviewed by Susan Prindle (Graduate Student in College Student 
Personnel Administration at Colorado State University) 

According to Anne Wilson Schaef When Society Becomes An Addict is a 
book of naming. In this societal analysis Ms. Schaef names the American 
culture as an addictive system. Through illustrating the characteristics of 
addiction and analyzing the processes that keep the current system function, 
she provides the reader with a new model for understanding his/her surround- 
ing world. 

Part I briefly highlights some of the ideas presented in Ms. Shaef s previous 
book Women's Reality. She describes three systems: The White Male 
System; the Female Companion System, The Reactive Female System; and 
her ideal. The Emerging Female System. From here Ms. Shaef outlines her 
"personal odyssey," describing in steps her growing awareness that ours is an 
addictive system. She then defines several terms that are used throughout the 
book (i.e. addiction, system) using relationship addiction as the model for her 
definitions. 

Part II describes the characteristics of an addict. The connections Ms. 
Schaef presents between behaviors like negativism, confusion and perfection- 
ism demonstrate the incredible complexity of the addictive system. Even in 
writing, where the author can logically organize material, these behaviors 
melt together demonstrating Ms. Schaef s point that confusion is the norm in 
our present system. The author's honesty, personal insight, and vast experi- 
ence dealing with recovering clients also provides a graphic illustration of the 
effects addiction has on interpersonal relationships. She expands this picture 
of addiction to include how addictive characteristics operate in similar ways 
on a system-wide level. She accomplishes this expansion by introducing the 
concept of the addictive system as a hologram, the essential feature of the 
hologram being that "each piece of the hologram contains the entire structure 
of the entire hologram." Those that agree with Ms. Shaef s parallels between 
the individual addict and the system are left concerned with the state of society, 
but feeling that this concern is manageable because inherent in her descrip- 
tion of addition are suggestions for behaviors that individuals can choose in 
order to function in positive, life-affirming ways. 

Part III l(X)k . at the processes of the addictive system, namely the "hows" 
that perpetuate addictions. Ms. Schael introduces her "Lincoln bjg Theory" 
as a means of illustrating one process, dualistic thinking. This part of the text 
is interesting because it creates common language for concepts that are more 
broad than the definitions presented in the previous section. This point is 
illustrated by the fact that Ms. Schaef uses examples that transcend the per^ 
sonal and have a more global significance (i.e. the My Lae Massacre, Nuclear 
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holocaust). The analysis in this section provides a conceptual challenge since 
processes are not traditionally handled in this manner (if at all). Even if the 
reader does not agree with Ms. Schaefs theories, this section will challenge 
the reader to find answers to why society exhibits the processes described. 

In Part IV the pattern changes from description to suggestions for working 
towards systematic recovery. Ms. Schaef introduces the reader to the twelve 
step system of Alcoholics Anonymous and reiterates what she considers as 
some of her most important ideas and thoughts. She ends the work on an 
upbeat note, encouraging the reader to use his/her clearer understanding of 
the system to "take his/her place in the universe" and, thus, have an impact 
on healing the whole system. 

When Society Becomes Addicted is an important work for several reasons 
regardless of whether the reader agrees with Ms. Shaef s thesis that our society 
is functioning in addictive ways. First, her description of addictive behavior, 
which is based on her professional experience, is presented in clear and frank 
terms. Her treatment of the subject would be helpful for both the professional 
seeking new way: to explain addictive behavior and the layperson attempting 
to understand addictions. Second, this work is a synthesis of several theories 
(chemical dependencies, feminist, and mental health). This helps the reader 
move out of his/her traditional area of study and examine these issues more 
globally. Third, Ms. Schaef dares to name the problems she sees in our society 
today. She then goes one step further and gives an explanation of the reasons 
behind society's malaise. Even if the reader disagrees with her analysis, this 
work can serve as a reference point in the examination of the institutions that 
often escajDC criticism because of history and tradition. 

In When Society Becomes An Addict Anne Wilson Schaef does not attempt 
to provide simple answers to complex problems. Instead, she presents reasons 
for shifting to a new system that allows the individual to have an impact on 
the direction of society. I was left struggling to decide if my concern with 
considering individuals in our society victims of a disease is simply denial or a 
legitimate concern about the basis for the problems that are apparent in our 
culture. Regardless of the reasons behind our growing problems, 1 enjoyed 
this book because it challenged the individual to take responsibility for 
his/her own actions. I would recommend Ms. Schaefs book for the mental 
stimulation it provides. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



LIFE WORK: Meaningful Employment in an 
Age of Limits 

by William A. Charland, Jr. 
Continuium; New York, 1986 
Reviewed by Rich Feller 

Sharing a view of employment which reaches deeper and further than the 
typical limitation on seeking work, LIFE WORK is a guide to whole-life 
planning geared especially toward the baby-boom generation. This unique 
lKX)k provides a vie a- of work not as an isolated part of life but in relation to 
the totality of one's life, an important point of view for the 80s when each 
\ear one-third of America's workers leave their job or career. Author and 
career expert Charland elaborates on techniques on how individuals can best 
match their talents and interests to the most suitable employer. With 
chapters such as "The Mirage of Perfect Work," "Productive Work," and 
excerpts from personal stories, he illustrates the successes and failures to be 
found in career moves and job changes. By detailing the dynamics of finding 
meaningful employment as opposed to "just work" and describing self- 
assessment exercises to help the reader direct and clarify personal needs and 
talents, Charland seeks to help reaaers reach "the growing edge where the 
energies are challenged and where they come alive." 

With a mix of case anecdotes, reviews of current futurism literature and a 
mild critique of pop culture, Charland offers an anthology that comtemporary 
career counselors should find refreshing. Far from a job search book 
Charland's trust in employment and faith in human nature fills a void within 
btxikshclves that too often preach success as "moving up" so that one can 
supposedly "have it all." 
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GUIDELINES FOR AUTHORS 

The Colorado Association for Counseling and Development invites arti- 
cles for publication in its journal Awareness. The deadline for submission of 
articles is December I of each year. Articles should be sent to: 

Rich Feller 
Av.areness Editor 

Department of Vocational Education 
Colorado State University 
Ft. Collins. CO 80523 

It is important that the journal represent all divisions of CACD and 
members are encouraged to submit articles about their work, research, and 
thought-provoking challenges to the profession. 

In addition, photos are needed for the journal cover for each issue. Please 
send any photos which you believe would be appropriate. Although no 
honorarium can be paid, proper credit will be given to each photographer 
whose work is published. 

Typing and Other Requirements 

1. Send the original manuscript and two clear copies. The original should 
be typed on 8'/: x II nontranslucent white bond. Do not use onionskin or 
erasable bond. 

2. Attach a cover page which provides: 

• title of the article 

• name of the author(s) 

• author's position and place of employment 

• author's address and phone numbertsi 

3. Style and format should follow the 1983 edition of the American 
Fsychological Association Publication Manual. 

4. Include an abstract, not to exceed 100 words. 

5. Use non sexist language throughout. 
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From the Editor's Desk 



In that the Jimrnal of the Colonulo Associcilioii for Counu'liiii; tiiul 
Dcvchipiiiciii is published each Spring, iiuii-h transpires between isMies. As 
Kditor. interested in ser\ini: members, exteiidini: imiiervhip, and expanding 
authorship, there ;ire a number cif changes worth noting within this issue. 

A fornial editorial board has been expanded to ineiude the sigtiifieaiit ettort 
of Brent Jacobsen and Nathalie Kees. Brent's student affairs background and 
Nat"s counselor education experiences ciiiuplement Patti Cappcllucci and Jill 
Kreut/er. Patti, a junior high counselor, and Jill, a human development and 
faiiiiK v|vcialist, round out a team of ro\icwors picniding feedback to authors. 

Outreach aiul encouraging new authois was a goal for thi- >ear. Tm pleased 
lo report that letters of in\ itatuMi were sent to the Prevideiit and Piesideni- 
lUect of each di\ ision encouraging them to identils authors. As a icvult, wc 
hope a greater number of authors, topicv aiul ili\ iMon- w ill use the Joiiiihil 
as a torum lor sharing idea--. 

You'll also find a greater luimbei ol articles and book ic\iews, as well 
as an expanded -'Special l-catures " section. -Vld to this new pnntci and 
1 luipe \c>u find pleasure in ie\icwiiig this issue. 
F'nio). and ha\e a peaceful spring. 

Rich Feller. Hditor 
\ssociate Piotessor 
C ounseling and Career l')c\elopmcnt 
School ol Occupational .ind 

l-;ducaiional Studies 
Colorailo Slate I ni\ersit\. 
1-ort Collins. CO SO.^:.^ 
Phone: .^>(l.>-4')|.f,S7') 



'.Articles are accepted until l-"cbruai> I and the JouiikiI is published annual 
each spring 
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In A Different Voice: Amplified 



by Maralee A. Cropsey 

The male voice has doniinaietl our culture since the beginning of time. 
Throughout the ages, it has forged our individual ar.d collective world views 
through religion, philosophy, literature, political, and scientific instniction. 
The psycho-social sciences continue the tradition by using the male experience 
as the departure point for interpreting and evaluating human growth and 
de\clopment. The per\asiveness of the male perspective in psychological 
theoiA to the exclusion of the female perspective perpetuates an'incomplete 
understanding of human growth and development and. ipso facto, limits the 
helping profession's ability to facilitate appropriate and positive change. 

A Different Voice 

The significance of this phenomenon is underscored in Carol Gilligan's 
(1982) studies of the moral de\elopment of women. //; A Dijfeiviu Voice 
identities the inherent weaknes.ses of male perspective as it is applied to an 
understanding of female moral development and expands p.sychological theor> 
by articulating the differences between male and female' perspecti\es. 

Gilligan's work begins with an analysis of Kohlberg's widely respected 
theor\ of moral development. According to Kohlberg (in Jones'. Garrison, 
aiid Morgan. 1985), human beings progress through six sequential stages 
ol nioral development. Stages 1 and 2 comprise the pre-conventional level 
of moralit\. At Stage I conforniits to nioral noniis is ba.sed on fear of 
punishment; at Stage 2 conformity is based on expectation of reward. Stages 

and 4 comprise the conventional level. At Stage 3 moral conformity is 
moti\ated from a desire for social appro\al; Stage 4 is characterized' b> 
adherence to fixed rules to avoid censure by authorities. Eventually. ad\'anc'e 
to the post-con\cntional level which begins with Stage 5, where moralit\ 
IS based on respect for democratic laws and right, and culminates with aii 
internal '■universal principle" of self-chosen ethics based on individual 
conscience. Stage (i. Kohlberg emphasizes that many do not e\er reach Stage 
(i. and he belie\es women as a rule do not function above the conventional 
le\cl. 

Natuiall\. indi\idiial experiences foster different perspectives, which in 
turn infiuence our moral development and behavior Kohlberg, himself, 
explains that moral progression depends upon an indi\ idual's unique education 
and experiences. Despite his acknowledgement of different pcrspecti\es, 
liowe\ei, his theiMA is sex hound In his uitcrpret.itions. which are inhcrentl\ 
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limited b> his own inaic experience, the legac) of the male voice in 
psvcholog'icu! literature, and the conventional values of a patriarchal societs. 

Gilligans work fills the void in Kohlberg's theor\ b\ amplifying the voice 
of women, which uhen heard above the din of the male voice, speaks of 
a different path to moralitv. Her studies (1982) reveal the following pattern 
or moral development for women; 

Stage 1: Selfishness. Behavior is motivated by an overriding need for 
survival, and morality is based on introjected social sanctions. (This parallels 
Kohlbcrg"s pre-conveniional level.) 
Progression to the next stage is marked b\ feelings of guilt. 
Stage 2: Goodness. Behavior is motivated b\ an overriding sense of 
responsibility for others, and moralits is derived from the consensus of social 
norms and expectations. (This parallels Kohlberg"s conventional level.) 

Progression to the next stage is preceded b\ a period of growing awareness 
and evaluation of the harm wrought to self as a result of repeated self-sacrillce. 

Stage 3: Truth. Behav ior is based on a sense of rcsponsibilitv for self and 
others. Moral decisions take into account not onl\ social sanctions and the 
law but the indiv idual circumstances surrounding an issue and the significance 
of those circumstances as the\ concern the people involved. (This parallels 
Kohlberg"s post-conventional level). Gilligan s work rcpeatedK demonstrate 
how Kohlberg\ interpretations overlook a fiindanicntai difference between 
the male and the female perspective: experience of relationships. The notion 
of aitachment runs throughout a womans experience, while the notion ot 
separateness dominates the male experience. Women tend to view themselves 
in relation to others: men view themselves as autonomous. Women delinc 
their ideal selves in terms of caring: men speak of their ideal in terms ol 
personal achievement and perfection. The different wa\ the\ experience 
relationships fosters different approaches to resolving moral dilemmas: 
women tvpicalK resolve issues by emphasizing communication, which lhe\ 
perceive as strengthening the human connection. Men tend to rcl\ on 
conventions of logic and demociaticalK accepted laws, which thc\ perceive 
as proiccting individual rights. 

Without an integration of the two perspectives. Gilligan warns, men risk 
the danger of allegiance to inappropriate abstract rules: as a result men ma\ 
lack insight into and empathv about the unique, variable situations of others. 
L.ikew ise. vvumcn are subjected to sanctions that ma\ be oppressive or haniiful 
in certain circumstances. These sanctions are steeped in conventional mores 
which through the ages have distorted the feminine archetvpe (e.g.. loving, 
nurturing. s\ inpathetic. compassionate, gentle, etc.) b\ making it svnonomous 
with self-sacrifice. As Gilligan observes, societv withholds equal rights to 
women out of fear that women will lose the earegiving aspects of their 
Icmininitv. The seU-sacrificing ideal, however, fosters moralK inferior levels 
of inoraliiv - from both Kohlberg\ and Gilligan"s theoretical perspectives. 
Because of the penasi\eness of conventional, self sacrificing mores. Gilligan 
suggests that the course of moral development for women forces a 
coiuradicuoii that distorts the truth ol human cxpeiience naiiieh. that 
implicitv in the ethic ot rcsponsibilitv. which implies a relationship, is the 
imperative to include oneselll 

Development of moral judgment for women is more complex than that 
for men because it is tied to the highlv subiccti\e qualitv ot relationships 
veisus personal auiononiv. Because the male voice dominates the field. 

' 01 



imcrprctitlions of the t'cnialc experience ha\e been disHiiled b\ the limits o\' 
the male perspective and an erroncdus eiineliisiiin that women are nioralK 
interior lias been perpetuated. 

Giiligan does not aruue the superiority of one perspective o\er tiie other; 
rather, she stresses the inconipietencs.s of one witiuuit the other. The male 
perspective fosters an ethics of justice, and the female perspective an ethics 
of care. Each compliments the other, and together they enhance the human 
experience. 

Gilliuan's assertion is echoed in Daniel l.c\ inson"s (1978) theoi v of male 
development. Lc\ inson explains that one of the primary tasks for men durinu 
mid-life transition is to integrate the formerly denied aspects of their teniinine 
nature (e.g.. sensitivity, affection, nurturing — personal relationships) with 
the male strengths (e.g.. asserti\encss. leadership, achievement — industr\ ). 
This integration enhances a sense of life quality essential to a sense of integi it\- 
and satisfaction in later >cars. Hence. L.e\ inson. too. underscores the need 
to integrate the polarity in society between masculine and feminine 
perspectives for optimal human development. 

.A clue to our culture's deafness to the female voice is found in .lung's 
concept of the archetype (Levinson. IWS). Men tend to repress their feminine 
archcty pe tor fear they will lose the autonomous power of their niasculinit\. 
Women resist developing their maseuline archetype for fear its power will 
separate them from others. 

Gilligan {\9»2) and Le\ inson (I97S) expose these fears as ultimlely 
debilitating to self, to family, and to society. By integrating the best ol both 
the male and female perspectives, we enrich our individual and collective 
lives, and social institutions are enhanced in ihcir effectiveness to understand, 
develop, motivate, and lead its people into a fullness ol' being. 
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Irrational Beliefs in the Workplace: 
Counseling Against the Myths 



bv Nathalie Kces & Janet Trever 



defines irrational belieK as ineoirect iiiteriiali/e(.l NentencoN or Nell- 
talk that ereate emotional disturbanees and cause dilTiculties in li\ ing one's 
life (Ellis & Harper. VTIfi). He bases his definition on the beliel'that emotions 
arc not eaused b> situations or e\ents but rather by the thoughts that ue create 
eoneeriiing these e\ents. Il'our I'eelings are prolonged and debilitating. Ellis 
suggests that ue challenge the truth ami rationalits of our thoughts or self- 
talk and attempt to replace the irrational or untrue beliefs uith rational or 
correct thinking. This in turn w ill rclie\c the emotional stress or (.listurbance 
\\c experience ami aiil us in li\iiig more rational and elfectivc li\cs dillis 
^ Harpc.-. b)7.^). 

Rational l-moti\c Thciap). has been applied lo sc\eial areas of counseling 
iiii-Uklmg niai iiagc and lamiK tlier.ips il-.llis. |yS2,C h III. tcminist theiaps 
(Wolle. I^r4i. sc\ therap> (r.llis. IVTS), working with uin.lerjchie\eis (Sharma. 
|y7()). and \ocatioiial counseling and career de\elopment (Leu is <t (jilhousen. 
I9SI). L iidcistaiidiiig one's irrational belief ss stein, (.lisputing those beliels. 
and creating a new. more rational s\stcm can be helpful in main cn\ ironments 
inchidiiig home, school, or work. 1 he purpose of this article is to discuss 
the appliCiition of Rational l!iiioii\e Theraps to \ocation;il counseling and 
to describe irrational beliefs thai create mental, emotional, and perforiiiaiice 
inohlenis in the workplace 

.Se\eial .iinhors ha\e a] ilied l.'liss thcors lo the rield of \ocatioiial 
counseling i Ihompson. IVd; Weiiuach, 19S(); Lewis c<; (lilhouscn. I'JSIl. 
Tlioiiipsoii ib^di described scver.il irrational beliels hekl bs college-aged 
siikLiits such .is; ihc beliel thai there is one correct career choice lor each 
mdiMdual and that one should stri\c to fnid that perfect career, the beliel 
liiat din ing a certain de\elopnicntal pciiod. one makes a \ocational choice 
.iikl will st.i\ with that career until rctiieiiient, the belief thai there arc 
\o,..ition,il tests which can niiitch one with the perfect career choice and 
iciiio'.c one Iroiii the decison making process altogether, ami the beliel that 
there is ;i direct correlation between a worker's abilities ami job satisl'actioii, 

Wciiiracli I h'SOi used case examples to dcsciibe how ii ialioiial beliefs can 
iiilUicnce a worker's mental and eiiiotioiuil status. Ihc irrational beliels 
Weiiiracli tociiscil on weie: I) I must do well at all times ami seek others 
appiinal lor iii\ work, and 2) l'\eisoiie should treat me laii"l\ and kimlK 
ai all nines. ,nid il tlic\ don't tlic\ shoiiKI be punishcil. 



Nallialie Keis is ,111 .\ssisijni I'mlfssoi ol C ouiisc'lnr I duialinii al ('nloi.iJn Slak' 
l iii\eisii\ III I I Ciilliiis. CnloiMilo l.iml I leu'i- IS a ( arei'i" ( 'oiiiisi.'lor and Direi ioi 
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Borders iiikl Aivluidcl (19S7i dKciisscd liou iiicorrc!.'! cxpcctalioiis ivhitcd 
lo scit'-ctfii.';ii.\ ;ind sclt'-iiiiiigc c;in atlci-'i a wiMiuiii's career elioiees. Tlk'se 
authors outlined core selt'-beliel's related to a negati\e selt'-iniage wliieli eaii 
greatK alTeet a woman's eareer elioiees Some of these inekide: "I am not 
a worthuhile person, therefore 1 do not deser\e to go to college" and. "I 
am not an intelligent person, therefore I do not ha\e the abilit\ to go to 
college" (Borders Archadel. 1987. 

In a workbook designed for liberal arts students. Figler (IWi described 
se\cral iii\ths siirronnding career decision-making. Some of these inckKleil; 
m\ major determines m\ career, a liberal arts graduate has t'eu talents which 
are \aluable in the workforce, and career planning is an irre\ersible process. 

Lewis and Gilhoiisen ( 1981) also discussed career nnths and the irrational 
beliet's luiderKing them. The\ proposed that fallai-ics vC.r.cerriiiig career 
choices arc passed along in our socict\ w iih little challenge to the rationalit\ 
ot these misconceptions, l-'ocusing on se\en m\ths brought to the college 
caiecr counseling center b\ students, the authors pro\ iileil the un(.lerl>ing 
core irrational beliefs or statements which perpetuate these m\ths and also 
discusscil alternati\e rational ideas concerning career (.lecision-making. I'heir 
sc\eii niNths of career development centered around the following irrational 
beliefs: 

I. I must be absolutek certain before I can act. 

2 Career de\clopnieiit in\ol\cs oiiK one ilccision. 

.V II' I change I ha\e failed. 

4. If I can iust do ihis. then 1 will be happ\. 
work should satisf\ all m\ needs. 

6. I can do ainthing as long as I'm willing to work hard eiunigh. 
worth as a person is integralK related to iii\ occupation. 

(Lewis & Gilhousen. 1981. p. 297-991. 

These irrational beliefs are exemplified b\ various client statements such 
as: "1 want to be sure that I don't have to change majors at midvear." "I 
should decide on a caiecr." "I feel that if I start this. I have to finish." "In 
Older to be happv. 1 must have a college education." "I teel useless when 
I'm not working." 'Smcc I'm not doing well, all I need to do is work harder." 
and " I'here is no wa\ I could be happv doing anything else" (Levvis i^v: 
(iilliouscn. I9SI. p. 297-99). Helping clients challenge the rationalitv of these 
staleiiieiits and providing an alternative belief svstem can be helpUil in 
dispelling some ol' these mvths and relieving some of the anxietv surrouikling 
career (.lecision-making (Lewis iV; (iilhousen. 1981). 

IRRATIONAL BHLIHFS IN THH WORKPLACH 

Irrational belief s\ stems can continue to ]• ague workers on the |ob and 
thiouglunit the caieer life span. New mvths mav substitute for. or become 
extensions ot. the original mvths that Lewis and Ciilhousen described. This 
can aftecl worker morale, performance, aiiil mental and emotional states both 
on and off the job. The remainder of this article will describe some of the 
iriatiniial bcliels oi mvths that .ire pcipetuated m the workforce lodav and 
suggest substitutes for more rational living and working. 

THI'; "SlidAR DADDY" MYTH 

rills nivth IS based on l-.llis's irrational belict that people, .iiid oi the woild. 
should he t.iir and lust (Mils. |97,Si i'eople who believe this mvth believe 
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ih;il if lliL's \u)rk h;ii\i cinuigh and Ibllou the rules o( ilic ti;iiiic ihcii llics 
uill be taken care ot. treated fairly, justls eompensated. ete. The ■■Sutiar 
l)add>" until embodies \arii)us irrational siateineiits such as: 

"The ssstein (eonipans. agenev. corporatiini, school district. 

uni\ersit>, etc.) is fair and just." 

■■.And if i work hard and follow the rules I sluuild be rewarded."" 
"And if 1 am not justly rewarded. 1 ha\e ;i right to be angry, 
bitter, give up. put in m> time, etc " 
A more rational \ lew of the workplace allows the worker to reali/e that 
It' IS not alwass a fair and just place and that simply playing b> the rules 
will not insure judicious treatment. D\er ;IW)) suggested that "we teach 
people how to treat us"" and that if we arc not happs with a situation or how 
wc arc being treated, we can take action toward changing the situation in 
-unic was. In this wa> the worker can take more responsibilits for desired 
outcomes or treatment in the workplace rather than wasting time and encrgs 
being angis at others or the situation. 

I Hl-: "YHI.l.OW BRICK ROAD" MYTH 

This m\th is b.iscd on an extension of the irrational belief that the world 
IS a fair and just place. This extension sa> s thai the world is totally predictable 
and that there is one right way of doing something — if A then B. People 
who believe this nnth often spend a great deal of time and energs searching 
lor and making sure they get on the "Yellow Brick Road."' Tbese irrational 
statements take se\eial forms such as: 

"There is one path to success and 1 must find it and get on it."' 

"'rhere is one set of credentials that lead to success and I must 

find what these are and get them."" 

" There is one was to dress, think, or act in order to be 

successful."' 

"1 must be competitive and ^'.gurcsive in order to get ahead."" 
■There is no room for humor in the workplace. This is serious 
business.'" 

C".\V. Metealf. a well known business consultant and humorist, spends much 
ol his lile dispelling the myth that there is one way of being in order to succeed 
or be happy in the workpiace (Leydens. 1987). Metealf describes the current 
inuige of professionalism as one of being hard-nosed, hard-headed, hard- 
working, and critical with rarely a good thing to say about anyone. Metealf 
instills humor into the workplace hoping to change this image. 

Other rational alternatives to this myth may include reminding oneself that 
there are many ways of approaching work and that whether or not your job 
pnnides personal satisfaction or self-fulfillnient may be a better evaluative 
measure that trying to find someone else"s pre-deteniiined path toward success. 

THH "SOMEWHERE OVER THE RAINBOW MYTH 

.■\s in the mos ie The Wizanl ffO:. the ".Somewhere ()<.er the Rainbow "" 
insth is an extension of "The Yellow Brick Road." Not onl\ is there one 
' Oriect path to follow in one's career, there is also an appropriate point one 
should be at during an> given period in onc"s career. The irrational statements 
iiiuiKed in this m>th ina> include: 

"I should have attained a certain level of success, pay, recognition 
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in I'lcld b\ this point and I am a niiscrahic t'ailiirc because I 
iia\en"t.'" 

'"! am also a miserable t'ailure beeaiise I did not beeonie lamoii.s. 

win tile Piilit/er or Nobel Prizes, urite a book, cure cancer. 

become president of tiie compaiu, etc." 
A more rational v iewpoint would challenge the standards for success that 
arc set up b\ this m\th and also ehalleiiue the idea that there are ceruiin correct 
timelines for accomplishments in lite. .Settinu one's own goals based on one's 
needs, desires, and \alucs can provide for a more rational and personally 
satisfying career path. 

THE "MOUSETRAP" MYTH 

This myth is related to leelings of self-efficacy anil personal power. Some 
people reach a certain point in their jobs or careers and leel trapped. Thc\ 
are not happy or satisfied with their situation but they feel helpless to do 
anything about it. I'licy arc unable to see any options. This myth could be 
related to sc\c:al irrational statements: 

■ j iiiuM stay in this job because of retirement, tenure. famiU. etc." 

"There is nothing 1 can do about it." 

■'I'ln only one peison. 1 can't change anything." 

"1 ha\e no other options." 
Virginia Satir (IV72) has said that if a person sees only one possibilit\. 
this results in feeling trapped, two reeogni/ed choices constitute a dilema. 
and the advent of three options is the real beginning of choice and 
cnipoweriiient. A rational approach to this iiiytli would be to leali/e that one 
can create options for oneself and that in the end this may actually take Jess 
time and energy than remaining trapped in an unsatisfying situation. 

THE "1 WORK THEREFORE I AM" MYTH 

This myth goes beyond the concept of self-efficaes and hav ing one's self- 
worth integrally related to ones occupation. Followers ot this myth believe 
that their very iJcniiiv is inextricably tied up in their work or occupation. 
I'hey believe that their work, protession. or career define u/k' thev are as 
a person. They uir their work. Therefore if they are not working, are forced 
to change jobs, or retire they may feel they have lost all sense of purpose 
in their life because their work or profession was their only souire of meaning. 
This myth can be heard in various irrational statements including: 

"1 can't take time off or a vacation. Who would do the work?" 

"1 have nothing to offer anyone now that I ni retired, unemployed. 

disabled, etc." 

"1 can't go to lunch, exercise, etc. 1 have too much to tio." 

,'\nne Wilson .Sehaef discusses this dilema in her hook, H'licii Sm iciy 
/Jc( ('/)i( s .1/1 Aililifi and more fulls expands this idea in an up-coming wx)rk 
w ith Diane l-assel called The .■Uhliciiw ()i};imi:iiiiiiii. .Sehaef & F-'assel believe 
that our society and organizations foster the attitude of total dedication and 
even atldiction to the job because "the best iuljusted person in the societv 
IS the peiNon w ho is not deatl and not alive, just numb, a /oinbie . . . because 
vv hen you are lully alive, you arc constantly sav ing no to many of the pn)cesses 
of the society" (.Sehaef & l-assel. r)88). 

In oixler to rationallv dispell this myth, one needs to be willing to seek 
out avenues for lulfillment othei than just work and to question one's 



iiiolivalion for making wrk all-iniporlanl in unc'-i life. Perhaps, as Schaef 
& Fasscl suggest, wirk can beciiiiio ihc substance nf chuicc in uriler tn avoid 
facing iither aspects of life. 

SUMMARY 

As pan of a system or organi/atiiin. unrkers nia> tlnd themselves 
surrounded by traditional myths and irratiiiiuil belief systems. If one blindly 
accepts these myths as true, behavior and career decisions can become a 
matter of course rather than choice. Challenging the truth and rationality 
of these belief systems can be a first step in developing a uork setting and 
career path that is persiinally satisfying and fulfilling. 
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Chickering's Vectors of Development: 
Implications for Ethnic Minority Students 



by Ann F, Dcnman 

\V !lh ;in incic;iNC ol'discrsc Nludcnl gixiup-. enrolling in college in the 1%0'n, 
growing iinrcM on canipiiNC-. spread ihroiighoul ihe eounin. Siiideni-. no 
longer aeeepied in loco parentis in relationship to t"aciiii\, staff, and 
administrators, and the ;mthorit> struetiires it created. Such rapid ehaniies 
in the institution resulted in a certain amount of role eonfiision for student 
affairs prolessionals. To alleviate this confusion, the student affairs profession 
searched tor a new theoretical base to conccptiiiili/c how the iini\ersit\ would 
promote intellectual, emotional, and social competencies in its diwrse student 
population. SubsequentK, a collection of human de\elopment theories applied 
to postsecondar> education was introduced as an effort to redefine the mission 
and goals of student affairs (Garland, 19<S5), As these thairies developed 
under the umbrella o\' siiulent (Icn'lopnicn/ theory. the\ became iiiili/ed b\ 
student affairs administrators as a guide to /jc«W)/(T student li\ ing. Amoni; 
this loose collection of de\elopmental theories. Chiekering's modelofstudeti't 
development (Chickering. 1964) has been widel\ accepted and applied b> 
student affairs practitioners in American higher education institutions. 
Chickering's model of student de\elopmcnt gained its credibilit\ in student 
ultairs because of its holistic approach in understanding the student's 
iiitcllectual. emotional, and social growth within the campus en\ironment. 
Chickering's iiukIcI accepts the notion that both cogniti\e and emotional needs 
are eqiiall> important to student de\eU'pment. ^ 

While Chickering's model of student development (Chickering, 19691 
encompasses the \ast experiences of the student's collegiate life, biases c\ist 
in the model which make it more applicable to the traditional student (i.e., 
18-:: year old Anglo-American student) than to the nontraditional student 
(e.g., ethnic niinorit\ student). Chickering's contributions to student 
development theor\ are invaluable. \et fall short of recognizing the needs 
and interests of nontraditional students, in particular ethnicalh di\erse 
students, who ma\ be adapting to an unfamiliar academic setting. 

Thus, the task of the present paper is to adda-ss the limitations of 
Chickering's model of student development (Chickering. 1969). Such 
shortcomings may limit the generali/ahility of this model to ethnic minorit\ 
students because it is based on notions of appropriate behavior (e.g.. 
competence and autonomy) as prescribed b\ the dominant culture in the 
United States. These ethniKentric notions do not recogni/e the social, cultural, 
historical, and religious tradKioiis that iiillucncc ethnic minorits students- 
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overall development (Wright, 1984; Spaiuhts. Dixon, & Niekolai. 198.-». 
Ethnic iiiinoritv students may be dirterenl from tradilioiial students b.-cause 
the\ come from diver.sc backeroimds. experience oppression as an ethnic 
mitiorilv group, face pressures as first family members to attend American 
uiiiversitic.s. and have close family and community ties which they may be 
unwilling to break in order to altcnd college (Garland, 1985). 

Additionallv, Chickering's model espouses values by which all students 
are c\aluated.'Such evaluation may not appreciate cultural differences in the 
expression of human competencies. The lack of such acknowledgement may 
ignore, and even devalue, the ethnic minority student's own competencies 
because they are expressed in unfamiliar ways. 

Chickering's VocKirs of Dovclopniont 

Chickerini: (1969) sueeests that young adults in college develop along seven 
major elements of change: developing competence, managing emotions, 
developing autonomy, establishing identity, freeing interpersonal relationships, 
clarifying purpose,' and developing integrity. Thev are called wriois oj 
Jnrlopincni because each has a particular direction and magnitude which 
can be fostered and nuided b\ particular experiences eneoiintcred in college, 
sjvcifieally by the residence halls, curriculum, faculty, administration, and 
student culture, lo name a few. 

With regaril to the first aspect of change, there arc three aspects ol 
developing' competence; intellectual, social, and physical, Chickcring (1969) 
suggests that the ability to think clearly :ind critically, to handle abstract 
coiic-epts, and to participate actively in group discussions fosters a sense ol 
intellectual competence. Such abilities may be developed by providing the 
collenc student with varied teaching practices, including discussion classes 
which encourage students to participate actively in intellectual interchange. 

Social or interpersonal competence requires the ability lo vary one's roles 
,1^ both leader and follower, and being sensitive to the concerns and motives 
of others. The opportunity to associate and participate with peers from diverse 
backgrounds in residence hall activ itics, such as group wor kshops and social 
events, ma\ nurture such developments (Chickering, 1969). 

file develoiMiieni of physical competence involves the :ivvareness of one's 
eiiioiions, esiiecially aggression, and the ability to manage them, fhiekering 
I suggests ihat paitieipation in athletic and creative activities allows one 
lo expicss" perhaps repressed or suppressed emotions in a constructive way, 
while providing evidence of achievement and progress at the same lime. 

I he second vector of development is managing emotions. In this aspect 
of change, one becomes aware of one's own physical and verbal agi.'-essive 
tendencies, and sexual emotions, and learns how to express them niai irelv 
and constructively. Active participation in such activities as discussions and 
debates, and assertiveness training provide opportunities to release emolions 
through controlled activities (Chickering, 1969), 

Chk-kcring (1969) suggests that there are three ma|or components wiih the 
development of autonomy, llie third vector of developiiicnl: (I) 1 he 
devclopmenl of emotional independence. (2) the development of instrumental 
independeii. e, and (.^ ) the recognition of interdependence. He suggests that 
10 be emotionally independent is to be free from needs lor approval and 
affection from one's parents, peers and institution, A student who has attained 
emotional indepeiulence has developed liis her own set of values and morals 
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aparl from ihc parcnls and is now willing lo venture out, creating new 
opportunities lor oneself. 

Instrumental independence has two components: 1) the ability to participate 
in acti\ ities and to cope w ith problems that arise without seeking help, and 
2) the abilit) to easils move about in relation to one's ow n needs and desires 
(Chickering. 196')), The theors proposes that college settings which offer 
choice and llexibilit) in curriculum, teaching and esaluation st_\ les. tlcxibilits 
within the structure and norms of the residence halls, and the pros ision of 
mentors that are nonparental adults allow the students to demonstrate oneself 
and learn to cope with significant tasks alone. 

Kmotional independence and instrumental independence culminate with 
'!,e deselopmcnt of interdepemlence w hen one becomes conscious of his her 
role in a broader context, and is aware of the relationship between his her 
own behasior and the community welfare (Chickering, 1969), 

The fourth sector ol' dcselopment is the establishment of identits. which 
consists of a clarification of one's self perception of physical appearance, 
personal characteristics, and sc\ual identification. With the establishment 
ol identit), one has gained a sense of balance and perspective about oneself 
and is at case concerning problems w ith academic work, career, interpersonal 
relationships, marriage, and fainils life. F-reedom from an\ict>. \aiied 
experiences, and roles that challenge the student allow for meaningful 
acliieseiiients which nunure a greater sense of identit\- (Chickering. 1969). 

Freeing interpersonal relationships is the fifth vector of development. It 
relics on an increased tolerance for people with different backgrounds, \akies, 
habits, and appearances; such tolerance for others increases one's sense of 
trust. Opportunities that pros ide significant interchanges with people of 
iliserse backgrounds and attitudes can be satisfying. An increased case in 
relationships can result, allowing academic learning to proceed more 
cfl'icieiitl) and producti\cl\ (Chickering, 1969). 

Chickering (1969) suggests that clarifying purpose, the sixth sector of 
deselopment. involves formulating pK. :s of action that integrate \ocational 
plans and aspirations, asocational and recreational interests, and choice of 
litest) le (including concerns for marriage and family). According to this 
theorv, such long-range goals gi\e shape and meaning to one's existence. 
I'acult) and administrators can help in the goal-setting process b\ sharing 
intellectual interests with students in mentoring and or internship relationships 
(Chickering, 1969). 

The seseiith and final vector of development is the deselopment of integrits. 
It iinolves the clarification and personal i/ation of a \alid set of beliefs and 
\alues. and the desclopmcnt of congruence between such values and behas ior. 
The problems that arise in this sector of development are essentially problems 
of religious belief aiul conviction. Religious convictions that mas ha\ e served 
well in the past, such as those of parents, ma\ need to be renewed or rewxn ked 
because of their ineffectiseness for the student in the present. .Subscqucntls, 
a student develops his her own set of \alues. so that they become accepted 
as part ot oneself (Chickering, I his model encourages colleges to 

increase the lolc of \alucs m the lues ol students b\ pros iding opportunities 
lor working agreements between students and the institution, such as judicial 
boards, and teaching research assistantships with lacults members. 




Chickering"s Model as It Applies to Ethnic Minority Students 

As iiiciiliDiicd. Chickening "s (1969) \cctiirs ofdcvckipincnt cinphasi/.c viiliics 
which cncounigc indi\ iduiilism. individuiil iichicvcmcnt. Ii)ng-r;ingc giniis. 
masters lAcr oiic"s cnvironnicm. coiupctitiiin. and ;i structured time 
oricntaiiiin (Wright. 1987). Inherent in these values is individual endeavor 
and success, with rewards primarily benefitting the self. There is a sense 
that one must delay gratification for the satisfaction of future fulfillment. 
While these \akies are pervasi\e in Western culture. the\' ma\ not be 
congruent with values espoused by many ethnic minority giciups who nuiy 
be socialized in environments that encourage an interdepondency or 
connecteilness with others, cooperation, a present or llexible time orientation, 
anil li\ ing haniioniously with onc\ environment (e.g.. valuing group relations 
(Wright. 1987), ' 

Chickcrmg fails to acknowledge the infiuence of economics, cultural 
backgromid, anil racism on ethnic minority students' development of 
intellectual competence, as seen by the dominant culture (Wright, 1987: 
Pounds. I9K7: Spaights. Dixon. & Nickolai. 1985). Man>- ethnic minority 
students come to college academicalK unilerprepared to participate actively 
in class. Low socioeconomic levels, housing trends that ha\'e culniinateil into 
ghettos and rai rid.s. American Indian rescr\ations. and discontinued busing 
all contribute to segregated and isolated environments. Schools in such 
environments arc often inailequately facilitated and are unable to teach ethnic 
students the skills that are valued in .^merican colleges (.Saufiey. Cowan. 
& Blake, 198.1; Spaights, Dixon. & Nickolai. 1985: Vasqucv & Chavez,. 1980: 
Wright. 1984. 1987: LaCountc. 1987). Without the academic skills necessary 
to succeed in American universities, many ethnic minorit) students may not 
be prepared to ■ilcnionstrate"" critical and abstract thinking in these institutions 
— institutions which may be unfamiliar with ethnic studcnt.s" cogniti\c styles. 
The lack of such aeailemic preparation, as well as the new social environment. 
iiia\ hinder ethnic minority students from developing intellectual competencies 
as prescribed by American imiversities. 

In addition, the assenive behavior encouraged in Chickeriiig's (1969) \ectors 
of intellectual competence and of the management of emotions (e.g.. 
participation in class discussions, and management of emotiiins). may not 
be appiopriale for ethnic minorits students who ma\ have learneil in their 
own ciiltiues that e.xprcssmg one's opinions and feelings is dishonorable and 
lude (Chew & Ogi. 1987: Quevedo-Garcia. 1987). Chickering fails to 
recognize that many ethnic students learn to resoKc conllicts inwardly. I'or 
example main Asian American students use willpower as a wax to solve their 
problems (Or. Stanley Sue, Department of Psxchology colloi|uiuni. Unixersity 
ol Colorado, Boulder. Noxember 1987). and axoid voicing discontent for 
fear of bringing shame and embarrassment to the familx (Chew & Ogi. 1987). 
Therefore, the open expression of thoughts, opinioiis. or I'eelings that 
Chickering (1969) encourages ma> be incongrucnt xvith man> ethnic minority 
students' experience. 

l-'acultx will) \icw ethnic minoiities as intcllcctualls interior max hinder 
the ethnic student's development. Some prolessors may play out such prejudice 
in class by gix ing many ethnic minoritx students "A's" for fear of being called 
"lacist": and thus, mislead the ethnic minority student by giving an evaluation 
misrcprescntatixe of the student's progress anil masters of the course material. 



In addition, main prot'cssors alienate ihcir ethnic students t'roni the learning 
process bs ; 1 1 ignoring ethnics' contributions to scholarK pursuits and social 
progress: and 2) covering material \Oiich iloe.s not address the hi.stor> and 
experiences of ethnic minorits groups m the L'nitcd Stales. Such alienation 
ma> comnuinii.alc that ethnic minorits ' students are not valued, nor 
appreciated in institutions ofhigher education (Pounds. 1987; Spaights. Dixon. 
cV Nickolai. I4S.^I. Thus, a selt-rultilling prophec> results in that ethnic 
minorit\ siudents ha\e little opportunits to build the confidence anil 
motivation neccssars to develop increasingl> complex skilK (Wright. I987i. 

W ith regard to Chickering's \ector of developing social or interpersonal 
competence (e.g.. associating uith peers from diverse backgrounds), 
flickering ( 14691 did not coiiMder the difficulties Ihat man> eihnic students 
encounter when iniegrating into a predoniinantl_\ uhiic institution with few- 
other ethnic minorities to associate. For main ethnic minorit\ .students, 
college nia\ be the first time thes have ever lived and or learned in an 
integrated cm iionmeiil. .ind thcreiore niav lack trust for white peers (Pounds. 
I^S"/; l.aCounie. I')K7). .SauHev. Cowan, and Blake (198.^) suggest that this 
lack of trust IS intensified with the residence halls, where di\erse backgrounds 
and cultures are brought together under one roof and economic class 
differences are accentuated. With so few oilier ethnic minorities to meet and 
with which 10 idcntifv. ethnic students mav often experience feelings of 
alienation (Wriiiht. 1984; Wrisiht. 1987; Pounds. 1987; SautlcN. Cowan. & 
Blake. 198.^). 

Relationships are further complicated bv pressure to associate with other 
ethnic minorities because iluyaiv the only ones (Wright. 1987). Such pressure 
mav stem from naive and misinformed iiuti\iduals who belie\e. for instance, 
that all .Asia;-, .'\mericans get along, or that all Hispanics share the same 
religious and political philosophies (Chew & Ogi. 1987: Pounds. 1987: 
Quevedo-Garcia. 1987). For example, some people may not rcali/.e that manv 
.-\sian .-Xmerican students come from Vietnam. Samoa. Korea. China. Japan. 
Ouain. or the Philippines, and mav not share the same historv. religious 
beliefs, political svstem. or values (Chew & Ogi. 1987). Man\ Hispanic 
students' families of origin come from twentv-ll\c different Spanish-speaking 
countries, all with different histories, values, and beliefs (Quevedo-Garcia. 
1987). Such cultural variables ina\ explain different intragroup experiences 
of which some non-ethnics ma\ not be aware. 

Lnwelcome messages received in the classroom, a lack of trust of white 
peers in the rcsitlence halls, and a lack of other ethnic minorities with which 
lo associate complicates the freeing of interpersonal relationships that occurs 
later in Chickering's fifth vector of development (Chickcring. 1969). If ethnic 
niinoritv students are denied the sense of "belonging" in their environment, 
then some ma\ not develop ihe trust neccssarv to build satishing relationships 
w iih a diverse population of students (Chickcring. 1969). In fact, some authoiN 
(Nasque/iV (.'have/. 1980; L |iiciaft. l uinev. cV: Garland. 1984) suggest that 
iiianv cllmic minoritv students are so hiisv battling ihe racial barriers 
mentioned above, thai preparing cflectivcK for class discussions, debates, 
pioiccts. and tcsis mav be ditliciili. 

In his ihird and fourth vectors ol development, ihe vectors of autonomv 
and identitv. Chickcring ( I969i stressed ihe importance ot developing one's 
own set of values and morals w ithout seeking parental help. As one accepts 
sell peicepiions ot his hei ow ii personal and plnsiciil chaiactcristics. he she 




develops a sense of identity. Chiekering (1969) docs not recogni/e. howev er, 
the supportive cultural eoiuiuunity from vvh'ch luanv ethnie luiiioritv students 
eonie. and the intluenee the eoniiminit\ has on individual grovMh. The 
development of the ethnic student's identitv. therefore, iiiav not occur 
independentU from one's place in the t'umiK or coniiminitv. Many ethnic 
minority students ma\ view themselves, in fact, as representatives ot their 
familv and community tlrst. and as indiv iduals second (Chev^.- & Ogi. 1987; 
Qiicvedo-Garcia, 1987: Saullev. Cowan. & Blake. 1983). Such an 
interdependence places great value on family approval in decision-making. 
On the contrary, messages received from the institution encourage students 
to separate from parental tics in order to heconie autonomous individuals. 
Such encouragement is obvious in universities' first year requirement of 
residence hall living. This separation ma\ create internal contlict between 
retaining the <>lil\\\\\s and taking on the new. unneeessarv distance between 
the ethnic minority student and his her family origin occurs when universitv 
[loliev forces all students to develop emotionally in identical wa\s (e.g.. 
lesidenee hall living requirements). 

Wright (1987) suggests that for main ethnie minority students, beliefs and 
values are often tied to questions about cultural identity. A college env ironment 
that overlooks and even devalues ethnic iiiinoritv cultures in its teaching 
practices, curriculum, admissions process, and administiatioii. facultv and 
staff selection processes, alienates nianv ethnic minoritv students. Saullev. 
Blake. & Cov(.an (198.1) suggest that self-doubts and lears are heightened when 
such isolation is further complicated b\ separation from a supportive cultural 
ciinimunitv. Such an environment, then, hinders the ethnic student's 
development of identitv and self-esteem. 

It is important to address Chickeiing's (1969) sixth vector of development, 
clarifvmg piu'pose. because it eneoinagcs making long-range plans such as 
career, famih. marriage, and lifestvle. Chickcring (1969) ma\ not lecogni/e 
that for many ethnic minority students, such long-range issues cannot be 
resolved until more crucial concerns are resolved. Such eoneorns ma\ involve 
the ethnie minoritv student's struggle to survive in a predominantK v^hite 
campus and to lecl a sense of belonging in the communitv or societv in which 
he slu' IS trving to excel, it ma\ be that until an ethnic minoritv student leeK 
ihat he she is validated and valued as an ethnic individual, he she vmII not 
li.i>i. the resources or coiilklenee to consider long-range pla.is such as career, 
oi lilest\le 

Because C'hickeriiig's il'-)69i vectors ol development are v\.ideh accepted 
and practiced b\ student aflairs practitioners, it is important to recogni/e 
and understand the implications, and perhaps limitations, tliev ma\ have lor 
ethnic minoritv students. Chickcring (I969| bases his theoiy on Wcsiern 
notions of human behavior and assumes that all students, legaidless ol 
ethmeitv. value such notions. He fails lo reeogm/e that man\ ethnic minoritv 
students come Irom dilfeiciit cultures that iii;i\ value strengths and 
competencies quite ditteieni from those valued in ma i list ream .'Xmeriea. 

l-urtherniore. Chickcring fails to reciigiii/e env ironmental variables which 
intliieiKe the devcli>pnient ot ethnic iniiioiitv students who must live and 
learn in an environment quite different from their own. I-nv ironmental 
variables such as economics, cultural traditions, and racism intluenee the 
development of ethnic minoritv students in signitlcant vvavs. Cliickcriiig's 
lack ot ackium ledgement of such cultural diltercnces ma\ ignore and even 
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dc\ahii.'. the ctliiiii: siu(lcnt\ experience on predoniinatl> white colleue 
eanipuses. Chiei^erinu's niodel suggests that all students must acquire 
panicular skills nccessar_\ liir productive li\es. while iunorinu that such skills, 
vir the paths to such skills, may be inappropriate I'or students ofdixei-se cultural 
hackizrounds. 
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Employment Counseling 
as a Counseling Specialty 



hy Riihert S. /.cigcr 

hmploMiiLMit Sci \ III' auiiisL'lors sl-lmii to he tlic MihjL'Lt of the miiiil' sort 
of siL'tvotspini! \ iLiinii/ini! slIiooI ;iiuI other Liuinsclors. Thcs iiic not 
i!L'nci;ill>. clL's|ii(L' hchci's lo the L'ontr;ir\. iKiiriL-d, iiiiLaiini!, iiuiiginalK- 
qiiiihricil, pa|iL'i-l'oL'iiscJ, luin> -iip-aiui-gL't-a-ioh oiiL'iitL'il. To ilic contiai). 
L'liiploMiicm L'oiiiischiig. as praL-iiL-cil in tlic puhlic liniploMiiLMit SLTviLC (Joh 
SL'i\iLO). is a true hraiiL'ii of ps\Llioloj;iLal coiiiisclint!, aliiuHit!li it is not a 
iliLMapciitiL' tspc of L'oiinschng. 

limploNMiLMii LonnsL'lini! in the piihliL l-iiiplo\MiLMit SLMAiLC cxhihits, in 
tliL- gLMiLTailN aL'LcptLHi niaiks of a profession. It possesses a iinii|iie hoiis 
ol knowleage related speeifiealis to prohlenis of elioosing, eiianging. or 
adjiisiing to work. It has had eodes of eniplos meni eoiinselini! ethies for at 
least twents sears. The miniiiiuni ediieation required of a eoiniselor trainee 
ni the l-jiiplo;. nient Ser\iee in Colorado is a master's degree or eqinvalent 
w ilh promotion to joiirne>-le\el eoimselor requiring an additional sear of 
professional e\perienee. Speeiali/ed training and professional experienee 
lequirements are preseribed for eertifieation as an "l-jiiplo_\ meiit Voeational 
("oimselor." lunplounenl eomiseling also possesses its own professional 
organization, the Colorado [-jnploN meni Counselors' Assoeiation. a division 
of the Colorado Assoeiation for Counseling and I)e\elopnient. 

luiiplosment eounseling is neither eiuplovment (Job plaeement) 
inter\ iewing nor rehabilitation eounseling. Ii is a liighls speeiali/.ed hraneh 
of eounseling. invoKing unique ends and methods and great technieal 
e\pertise. I'ntortunatels. this has not been well known or understood within 
the eounseling profession. 

limphnmeiu eounseling i'. a distinet braneh of psyehologieal eounseling 
that deals with problems of work. A Departmental Letter, C<mn\fliiiii 
K( \')iiii (s (li(i<lc Jill Qildiiitld. (Colorado Department of Labor and 
l anplosment, I^SM eautions that it should be distinguished from rehabilitalion 
eounseling, a speeialis that assists the disabled in attaining gainful 
eniploNinent b> o\ereoming or eompensating for a disabilits. Kehabilitalion 
eounseling emploss inedieal and surgieal and other rehabilitative serviees, 
as well as purels pssehologieal methods. Although emplosnient eouiiselors 
refer their elients to training or other non pssehologieal methods to beeonie 
|ob reads, thes do not emplos inedieal, surgieal, or rehabilitatise sersiees 
in dealing with the handieapped. Instead, employment eounseling helps 
appluant'- ailiiese soeational ad|iistnieiU at as satislaetors social, eeoiiomie. 
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anil skill lc\cl as possible, according to "E»ipl<>\incnl CouiKcUiiii and Tcsliiii; 
Piilicics ami Proccchnvs." (Colorado Department of Labor and Employ nient. 
1987). 

Thus, in the Einpkn nient Service, employnient counseling is the process 
w hereby a qualified cniplox ment counselor or a qualified counselor-trainee 
assists clients to gain a better understanding of theniseK cs in relation to the 
world of work, so that the client can more realisticalls- choose or change 
an occupation or make a suitable job udjustinent. This includes indis idual 
and group counseling. 

Most people w ho come to the Job Service Center are qualified for certain 
tspes of work based on work experience or training. They ure job-ready. 
They need assistance in finding the type of work they are qualified to do. 
Employment interviewers (placement officers) deal with these applicants. 
Other applicants, however, do not know what kind of work they can do or 
what kind of work the> would like to do. Their qualificati(.)ns arc m)t evident, 
and their choices unrealistic. The)- arc not job-ready. Employment counselors 
help these applicants enhance their employ-ability so that they can find jobs 
which will make the best use of their abilities and in which they can make 
a worthwhile contribution to society. 

Clients presenting the follow ing problems often are referieil to employment 
counselors: 

Clients who cannot be placed at once because it is not clear what the\ 
are qualified to do: 

Clients who can be assigned classifications on the basis of past work 
experience, but for some reason they do not w-.int to, or cannot, 
continue in presious occupations; 

Clients who arc quite competent to perforin the duties of the work 
the\ are seeking, but are experiencing unusual difficults in obtaining 
or holding suitable cmplosineni; and 

Clients who evidence poor work habits, such as chronic tardiness or 
absenteeism. 

Regardless of the clients" needs. Employnient .Service counselors are not 
therapists and offer no long-range thetapeutic help to clients. Lacking the 
time. pri\ac\. plnsical facilities, and administrative authority to provide 
therapeutic helfi, they understand their limitations. When encountering clients 
with serious personal or cmotitnial maladjustments, they refer clients for 
diagnosis and treatment lo other agencies such as the Division of 
Kchabilitati'Mi. Mental llcalth counselors, scliool counselors, marriage and 
lainily therapists, licensed social workers, and licensed psvchologists. While 
emplovment counselors can deal w ith incidental prohlems of emotion, affect, 
and feeling. tlie\ do not treat emotioiial disorders. 

In some cases of referral, the counselor's assistance in resolving problems 
ol ehoicc. ch.inge, or work adjustment continues w ith assistance renilcicd 
h\ othci oigani/'ations. The counselor often enters joint case conferences 
with organ i /at 10 lis to coordinate efforts. 

I luplnMiicnt coiiiiseling is lealits oiieilted, and ciii|ilo\ suioie ol a lational. 
ciigiiitisi approach than one ol emotional interaction or dealing with the 
client's emotional problems I'mplovnicnt counseling lieals piiniaiiK with 
vocational problciiu. with the iilliiiiaic goal ol plaei'niciit in siiitalilc 
cmplov iiK iil. 
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Assisting clients to make decisions on the basis of the best a\ailable 
information and the client's \aUies. eniplowiient counseling emphasizes the 
responsibility of the client to choose a course of action through examining 
the logical consequences. It also emphasizes the freedom and the 
responsibilits in deciding not to act at all. 

Emplosmcnt Scr\ice counselors help clients prepare resumes, letters ot 
application, and present themseKes in the best light in a job inter\ ieu. The> 
ma> conduct lob readmess traming, group sessions tor clients \uth similar 
\ocational problems, mterpret the client's qualifications to emploseiN. or show 
emplosers hou certain limitations detract from the client's abilit> to pertorm 
the job. 

In the public liiiiploNmeiit Ser\icc. counselors generall> ha\c the 
re-ponsibilit) of making placements as ucU as counseling. The participation 
ot the counselor in the placement process enhances the counselor's capability 
through a thorough understanding of iob market conditions. Once couns,. lors 
ha\e taken on a case. the> ordinarily pro\ ide Job placement ^cr\ ices. The 
local point ot employment counseling come- in the actual |ob relerral. 

Many consider employment counseling aiul employment intery icyving as 
iiilciehangcablc yyoids Hoyycyer. employ mcni mtery leyy ing ma> be dclincd 
a^ .1 ta.j to fa.c di^cu^-Moii bc'.yy.cn a:', I ii ploMnciil Scryuc lutciy lev.ji and 
,in applicant lor the purpose -.I ia: obtaiiiMig inlormation aboiii ilie ipplkaiit's 
qualifications lor yyoik ibi ascertaining applicant need U r chiployment 
counsclin;;, and ici proyiding inforiiiatio;i yyhich increase- ttie applicant - 
placement opportunities. Employment counseling and intcry icyy ing both 
iiiyoKe obtaining and giy nig infiirmai;on, intlucncing the applicant and require 
-ysicma'.K- recording ot pertinent d.'la Both are usually accompanied b\ a 
\yarm. human in'cu'-t on the part of the counselor or job placement 
iiiicry icyycr. Hoyycyer. emplo\nieiit counselors deal pi iniariK yyith applicants 
yyho arc not lob- reads . lob placement mtery icyyers deal yyith |ob-read> 
applicant-. 

Other basic differences c\ist bctyyccii employment intci y icyy iiig and 
employ iiicnt counseling. Purpose- dil ter a- do methods and tcchnk|ucs. I he 
employ ment mtery leyy is siruaured to sei.iirc intoniiatioii aKnit tlie applicant's 
pu-eiit quail ticatioiis foi \M>rk and the ajiplicaiit's picleien..cs a- to location. 
-.y.^L'Cs. hiHirs, and yyorkmg condition-. Tin- can u-ually be accomplished 
ii; a siii'jie mtery icyy An mtery leyy gr. ing intormation about an occupational 
held IS not counseling it the applicant d(>e- not get help iii iclatiii|j the 
applicant's interest- and abilitie- to the ticKI. 

I'hc purpose ot employ ment counseling i- to relate tlic applicant's pK -ent 
and potential qualification- to yyork. select kinds ol yyoik or training to 
enhance eniplo\abilit\. or assi-t the applicant to iccogni/e and lesohc 
problems of lob ch>>icc. change, or adiiistment. Hniploy ment oiun-cling 
-hould assist applicants to hcttei iindei -taiuling themsclyc- in relation to the 
yyoi Id o| yyork The process, usually iinolyes assessment ot the applkaiit's 
pie-eiit and poteiuial abilities, olteii b> the use ol interest inyentorie- ainI 
aptitude tc-ts. as yyell a- pioyidmg pciliiient oieiipatloiial mtoiniatioii 
Counseling is seldom completed in one se-sioii. 

During the coimscliiig -ession, applicants identity their inteic-i. and 
peisonal thaiaiteii-tks and lelatc them to o....iipjtions. iikIusIi ic-, and the 
|oh market in oidei to dcyclop a plan toi pioprc-sioii in .in eyci changing 
yyorld ot yyork 




Man\ huiiKiii sL'r\iL'L- orgiiiii/alions prepare their eliems to be job-reads. 
As siieh. lhe> are "proilueers" of labor, wliieh iiia> be \ ie\ved as a coiiiiiiodil\ 
atleeied by supply and demand. The result nia\ lead clients \\ho. having just 
achieved job-readiness, are le.ss eonipetiti\e than others in the labor market. 
Houe\er. Job ,Ser\iee is a "eonsunier"" of such labor It has the sireatest 
number of job openings of any human ser\iee organization and is a public 
labor exchange operating without charge to applicants for employment 
scr\ ices. 

Human ser\ice agencies shoulil be aware and make use of Job .Service's 
job openings and specialized employment counseling. More interaction w ith 
employ ment counselors through consultation and referrals, joint case 
conferences, and the exchange of confident' ' information, should aid in 
maximizing scr\ ices to clients, minimizing duplication of services, and reduce 
any "playing off" of one agency against another by manipulati\e clients. In 
some instances, the ilesirability of such interaction may e\en dictate the 
conclusion of tbrmal interagency agreements. 

Counselors with an interest in the Micational problems of clients, especially 
rehabilitation, school, and mental health counselors, are cncouragcil to join 
their own di\ision of the Colorado .Association for Counseling anil 
l)c\elopment. and the employment counselors" professional association, the 
Colorado l-,mpioynient Counseloi \ Association. 

Budget cuts since the heyday of the War on Po\erty. and the cessation of 
training in employment counseling within institutions of higher ediicatioii 
ha\e reduced the number of employ ment counselors in publically funded 
institutions. Professional counseling organizations could stem the tide by 
insisting that qualified counselors be employed to pertbrm employment 
counseling functions in public agencies. And institutions of higher learning 
couUl help remedy the lack of training by resuming the offering of courses, 
anil possibly degree majors, in employment counseling. The need tor 
employ nk lit counseling is great and the time to deli\er is now. 
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Career Development and Individual 
Psychology: The Formation Of An 
Occupational Identity Based 
On Adlerian Thinking 



h\ David Lcniirc 

riitortunntcK. the thinking o( Alfred A-...or is much underrated in 
counseiins; and'huinnn develnpnient. Adler is usually presented as some sort 
ol - neo-Hreudian" in textbooks (Shert/.er and Stone. 1980) when, in tact. 
It IS more ac.'urate to think of Freud as the neo-Adlerian (because Adier's 
\u)rk i- iiuK-h more rele\ant and seminal than Freud's work). Adicr's thinkini: 
has also tiecn uiidcneprcsented in the area of career development and 
occupational identity. The general lack of awareness of Adlerian thinking 
in professional circles is somewhat surprising since much of Ailler's writing 
was done in the first part of this centur\; so it has been around for a 
considerable period of time. Nevertheless, \shat Adler said is particularly 
cogent in terms of occupational development: "The three ties in which human 
beings arc hound (occupation, community, and intimacy) set the three 
problems of life; but none of these problems can be solved separately, each 
ol them demands a successful approach to the other two. (Adler. 1931. p. 239). 
Adler discussed the idea of occupational de\elopment from the context of 
■•di\ ision of labor." (p. 240). "It was because (humans) learned to cooperate 
that \\e could make the great discovery of the di\ ision of labor. . . Through 
ihcdl\ ision of labor we can use the results of many diftc-rent kinds of training 
and organize mans different abilities. . . ." (p. 240). 

In his \i.riting. Adler spoke directly to the idea of the occupational identity 
hciiii; lormed cMrly in life, "A mother is the first inlluence in the development 
ot 1km children's occupational interests." (p. 242). Early in this century Adler 
did uhat he called "vocational guidance." He stated, "I alwass ask how the 
iiidn ukial began and what he was interested in during his first years," (p. 242). 
W hile wc now speak of "career de\clopment" rather than "\ocational 
•;uidance," .Adler's emphasis is still correct. 

As will he shown. Adier's thinking is consistent with more current authors 
a-- \\cll 

A cliild's awareness of the world of wxirk has already begun 
to de\elop e\en before the first day of school. Casual 
observation ot preschoolers at play demonstrates the ease 
w ith w hich they assume a variety of work roles -- police 
ollicei. cowpiincher. tcachci, physician, nurse, and so 
torth. A walk through the to\ department or a glance at 
picschool picture books further confirms the early 
emphasis on occupational roles. Consequently, even ifi the 
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earliest priniars scars, the child has a readiness for 
ediisideriiiLi "world of work' material. Herr (1970). 
reeoiisji/ins: the high regard that souiigsters hold for work, 
emphasizes that a erueial issue of presersiiig these positise 
attitudes toward \\ork so that the> mas beeoiiie foundations 
ol inore realistic attitudes and understanding." (Isaacson. 
IVSfi, p. .^I9i. 

.\dler also noted the niiportance of schools in socational or career 
dcselopment. " I he nest step tor training is made bs the schools; and I beliese 
that our schools noss are gising more atteiit-on to the future occupation of 
the child. . . ."' I p. 2421. I'nfortimatels. at the present time schools realls do 
not focus on occupational dcselopment ssell. Hsen ssith such mandates as 
Vocational Indisidual liducatioii Plans for special education students, career 
dcselopment is a barols addressed need. If sse consiiler Adier's basic approach 
thai dcselopment centers around three priniars life tasks — occupation, 
coinmunits. intiinacs then school counselors, administrators, and teachers 
ciHild he helping students ais|uire knoss ledge and skills in each of these areas. 
I his author belies es that it is accurate to sas that most public schools pios ide 
baivis adequate subiect matter training, but not imich real education and skill 
dcselopment m important aiiectise areas. Certainis there is no ssstematic. 
complete, ansl articulated education in the affectise areas. 

.•\ccording to ,\dler. the selection of an occupation, and the concomitant 
ci sstali/ation of the occupational ideiitits. reflects the child's ""sts le of life" 
lor sshat is noss called the .-Xdlerian Lite Stsle). The •'stslc of iite ' is the 
characteristic ss.iss in sshich the indis idual inoses through life. In Indisidual 
Psschologs the 'Cirls recollections ' ha\e significance. In Adier's thinking, 
e.irls recollections pios ideil information to be used in ""sdcational guidance" 
lor career des elopinent I. 

In socational guKlancc, lirst memories should be 
considered seis important. A chiki mentions impressions 
ol some one t.ilking to !imi. ol the sound of the ssind or 
of a bell ringing. We knoss ihat he is an acoustic t> pe and 
sse cm guess thai he might be suited for some profession 
coiiiiected ssith music. In other ivcollections sse can see 
impiessioiis ol mosemcnt. 'I'hesc are indisiduals ssho 
demand more actisits : pcihaps thes ssould be interested 
in occupations ssluch demanded outside labor or trasel. 
I p. 24.SI. 

\dlci concludes bs staling. 'Bs ssatching children sse can often see them 
tiainiiig toi an occupation in adult life," (p. 24.'^i. 

Interestingls. .Adicr also emphasi/ed (he miportance of 1 1 lelong learning, 
though he did not call il that. Ho stated. '•Wo ma> ho helped. bUnithering 
iiiosciiients lor tiainiiig sihuols. technical schools, and adult education.'' 
ip. 2.s|i. Ill short, the Vlleiian approach to career dcselopment can be 
siiinmari/ed in lise stages lenecting the .■Vllerian concept of Lite .Stslc and 
inosenient m lite ssluch is Lonsisicnt ssith this I.ile ,St>le. The reader max 
assume Ihat the inteicsts sshich are torm.'d earls in lite find espression 
throiighoiii hie. .Societs is |ust now einphasi/in;' ihe kind of learning and 
oiaijiational dcselopiiieiu that mas occur late in lile. I his orientation is a 
reasonable cMension ol Vllei's concepts. 



The six stages or levels of Adlerian Career Developnieni Proecss (ACDP) 
are awareness, exploration, articulation, claboraliiin. and transition. 
.Awareness, the first stage, occurs when the occupational identity is ju.st 
developing. The awarness stage occurs from birth to about the middle school 
or junior high years. About this time awareness turns into exploration, in 
the exploration stage, the individual begins investigating his'her options. The 
person looks around at life w ith the question. "What can I do?" At the third 
stage, articulation, specific decisions arc being made which either narrow 
or widen the channels of opportunity that life presents. The articulation stage 
is usually (in .America) associated with graduation from high school or 
college, though no rigid rule can be applied. In the elaboration stage (stage 
four) refinements in career decision-making occur with- '- the channels of 
opportunity. For example, at this point a school teacher might choose to 
become a school counselor or principal. The transition stage (stage fne) 
occurs when career de\elopment changes are made. 'I'hese career changes 
will occur as an expected part of adulthnod for man\ people in our societv. 
fhe transition stage takes people back into the .ACDP at lesels one. two. 
three, or four. 
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There is conlcmpordr)' .support for Adlcr's concepts in published litcrdturc. 
The author notes that Adler mentioned three primary ■"life t;isks'": occupation. 
i (imniunit\. and intimacy. According to Campbell and Cellini (1980). one 
ot the major thinker.s in the area of adult career development (Schcin, 1978) 
refers to development vvhich occurs in three areas, "biosocial. familial, and 
career." (p. 4). Schcin\ thinkini; seems unusually similar to Adlcr\ thinking, 
articulated about half a century earlier. In addition. Krumboltz. Mitchell and 
.lones (l'/78) mention the importance of "social forces which affect 
occupational availability and requirements."" (p. 127). This point of view is 
highl> consistent with Adier's emphasis upon social interest and the 
development of the social orientation of individuals, (p. 240. in 19.'?l). Finally. 
Bradley (1984). in a monograph on lifelong career assessment, mentions the 
importance of assessment from childhood to late adult. 
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Previous thinking about career development has been conceptualized in 
a narrow linear model (see Figure One). While this model begins with eaa\-r 
awareness and exploration, the f'oeus ofehoiees is limited reduotionistiealU 
and apparentK ends at eollege. With Adlerian Career De\clopment Proeess 
lACDP). this narrow linear idea is altered and broadened. Rather than 
narrowing options, the ACDP model identities what ean he called ()pportuiiit\ 
Channels (OCs) which widen with experience (see Figure Two). 

Figure Two represen(s a model which siarts with a person's skills. habi(s. 
and (alen(s, and from these skills, habits, and talents channels otdpi'onunit) 
are created. As each person reaches greater maturit> and decision points, 
the channels of opP''rt>J'''''y ^'•''■len or narrow, depending upon the kinds ot 
decisions made at each decision point. The decisions made it each decision 
point are influenced directh b\ the kind of decision-making st\le used b- 
each person ((here are fi\e decision-making s(yles; dependen(. raflonal. 
mipulsive. fa(alis(ic, and in(ui(i\e (see Lemire. and Kruniboh/. Wl). 
The channels of oppor(uni(\ moilel is concep(uali/ed wi(hin the context ot 
lifelong learning and choices. Thus. opportunit\ is alw-a\s presenting itself 
and the channels of oppoitunit> are cither w idening or narrowing, depending 
upon the decisions made. For example, let us say that sou ha\e a forty-year- 
old person who, through dnoive. is now imi his her own. (The di\orcc is 
decision onei. T his person chol^se- to iciuin (o college la(e m life (o become 
a (eacher (decision (wo). Once (he educaiion (raining is compkMcd (he person 
ma\ choose to sta> in the colle;je (own (decision .'^al. If (his person chooses 
decision .'^a. then channels ol opportuni'> are narrowed. If, iiii the other hand, 
the person chooses (o go cMi\wheie a teacher is wanted (decision .^bi then 
channels of oppoitunits are wiiiciied. 

L p to this p(^l^t. the authoi has discussed the emergence of a career 
de\elopment model based on the thinking of Alfred .Viler. The .■Vilcrian 
Career Development model eoiUams tour discrete elements: 

(li .Adlerian Career Dc\elopment Tlieor\ (ACDl i reflects a um\crsal 
proccs- That is. ACDf applies to indi\iduals from birtli to death. ACDf 
I- um\ers;il in that it is an exiierience which all people i;o through including 
such -roups as displaced homcmakers. re-entering adults and mid- anil late- 
li(e changers, 

t2, .-XCOr is non-gender biased A( ITI' applies to both men and women, 
(hough there do appear to be differences between the wa> men and women 
make their choices and express the St>le of Life (Ci iffin-Pierson. IW.'^). 
These gender-based differences arc represented in Figures Three and Four. 
Figure Three is the l.e\iiisoii model. The Le\inson model is a lineai 
developmental process which reflects l.e\ inson's research on male 
de\elopment (1V78|. l.e\inson\ model describes life stages and transition 
points which are analogous to the channels of opportunit\ and decision points 
described in Figure Two. Figure Four represents a \iew of life changes that 
is fluid an.i multi-dimensional, rather than linear. Figure Four is a iiiodel 
that no\ce (NKOi suggests is t\pieal of women. The Adlerian model, presented 
111 Figure Iwo. contains elements ot both the liiicai male model and the fluid 
temale model Hence, the Alvlei iaii model is aiKlrog\nous. 

[?•} .ACnr is comprehcnsi\e. Csing the Social Learning model ot 
Krumbolt/, cl. al.. (1V7X|. il can be noted that much ol life's experience can 
be included within the .Adlerian model 1 hesc elements ot life include such 
things as genetic endowment and special abilities. eii\ itonmciital conditions. 



Icaminu cxpcriciK-cs. and task-approach skills. As a vi holistic model. ACDT 
emphasizes the totality of human experience. ACDT looks tor the spccillc, 
idiosyncratic expression iil' human experience representins; the developed or 
devekipins; personality. 
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(4) Adlcnan Caa-L-r Dcvcliipmcni Thcnr\ rctlccls modem iliinking about 
ihc iinporlanLC of life chanucs and passages. The reader ean consider sueh 
authors as Levinson (1978). or in Canipl^eii and Cellini (1^80). and Bo>ce 
111)8'^) as representative of modern thinking whieh is consistent with .Adlcnan 
concepts. Given the Adlerian emphasis upon adult development, it is a small 
step to include leisure time reliremem as one of the life changes or passages 
that must be completed successfulK in order to maintain positive healthv 
development. .As was stated earlier. Levinson's model and Bovcc's model arc 
presented in F-igures Three and Vow. 
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SUMMARY 

It is clear that Adlcrian Career Develupmenl Theory appears compatible 
with modern career development thinking as described bv such authors as 
Krunibolt/ (I'r78) and Gottfredson (in Miller, 1986: and in Hesketh, 19H5). 
These newer approaches to career development eniphasi/e process which 
is essential to the Adlerian model It is also clear that Alfred Adler was a 
fonnatisc thinker in the area of human de\elopment. This author has presented 
the \ iew that nian> of the newer approachs to career development may be 
considered neo-Adlcrian in their orientation because they restate and 
ciiiphasi/,e things, issues, and concepts .Adler discussed half a century earlier 
The Adlerian model ofcareer de\elopment has the advantages of a wht)listic 
orientation w ithin w hich other less complete approaches can be s\ nthesi/ed. 
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Duty to Warn: 

Implications for School Counselors 



b\ Sarah F. Shaxv and Judith A. Praul 

Malpnu'tiLC litiuatioii ;maln^t niciital hcallh prorcssiimaU is iiK-ivasiiiu in 
I'rcqucncN (Hopkins & AihIlMsimi, I^)S5). Althouuh slIiodI L-ouiisciors have 
sL'ldoiii hccn sued lor I'aiiiiiu to praL'tiLC in a prolcssional manner, the inLivasc 
in this i\pc of litiuation suuuesis a need lor L-oneL-rn on the part of slIiooI 
counselors (Gross & Rohinson. 19K7; Henderson, 19S7). This article addresses 
one area of potential leual concern for school counselors, the dui\ to warn, 
further, questions are suuuested lo provide uuidancc to counselors in the 
establishment of procedures for detcrmininu possible action in potential dut\ 
to warn situations. 

.Mental health prolessionals arc e\pcclcd to practice in accordance with 
Icual standards and the ethical codes of their profes ion in prm idinu ser\ ices 
to their clients. If the\ tail to take due care and act in uood faith. thc\ are 
liable to a civil suit. "Civil liabilitv means that an individual can be sued 
for not diiiim riszht or for doinu w ninu to another" iCorev. Corev. & Callanan. 
I4S8. p. 2M). A malpractice suit can result if a professional fails to provide 
proper serv ice and an iiijurv or loss occurs to the client because of the failure. 
An additional leual obliuation has been placed on mental health professionals 
which includes a third-pailv responsibilitv on the part of the professional. 
.-\ tliird-pan\ responsibilitv occurs when a client presents a serious threat 
ol v iolencc to another person. The professional then niav have an obligation 
to warn the potential viclim or other appropriate persons ol' the possible 
violence from the client. This obliuation. imposed on psvchotherapists, 
resulted from a California .Supreme Court case in which the court ruled 
psvchotherapists have a duty to warn or otherw ise protect an intended v ictini 
from v iolence on the part of a client (Tarasoff v. Reuents of the I'liiversitv 
of California, IW). included in the decision of the court were the tollowinu: 
(a) psvchotherapists are responsible to determine whether a client presents 
a danuer of violence to others, (b) psvchotherapists owe a dutv of care to 
persons who arc not in a counseling relationship with them but who mav 
he in danuer of violence from a client, and (c) confidentialitv is not to be 
maintained when a client poses a danger of violence to another person. 

In the Tarasoff case, an outpatient client in a universiiv hospital confided 
to his psvcholouist that he intended to kill a woman, a lormcr triend, who 
was out of the I'nited -Stales at that time, i-'ollowing psvchiatric consultation 
the decision was made to attempt to have the client committed to the universitv 
hospital lor observation and evaluation. The campus police were notified 
and .isked to find and detain the client for eonimiinient. The campus police 
Incited the client and lollowini' an iiiteiv lew, ivle.ised him 1 he police wcic 
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suiislicJ ho \\;is niiioiuil ;iiut no daimcr lo others. L'nIortLiiuilcly. no further 
iiciion was taken on the part ol'the psychologist or the psychiatrists. In fact, 
the chief of psychiatry ordered ali notes and letters concernins; the client he 
dcstnncd out of concern for the client's confidentiality, and that no order 
lor conllncnicr.t he placed. Two months later, the client did kill the named 
\ ictim alter she returned to the country. When the parents of the \ ictiin learned 
their daughter's killer had ad\ iscd his psychologist of his intent to kill her, 
they brought suit against the psychologist, the psychiatrists, the chiet ot 
psychiatry, the campus police, and the regents ol'the uni\ersit\ on the gnninds 
that the intended \ ictini or her parents should ha\e been warned ot the danger 
of \ lolence on the part of the client . The campus police were dismissed from 
the case based on the reasoning that their e\penise did not include the ability 
to assess the mental condition of the client. 

Ihe defendant therapists argued two main points: la) that therapists, m 
the present state ot ib.e an. cannot icIiabK predict \ lolent acts, and ibi to 
:;i\e warnings lo others ol potential \iolence would result in unnecessary 
warnings as well as coiistiiutc a breach of confidentiality which would 
uiklcrmine the therapeutic iclalionship. The court did not accept either point 
IS \.ilid lor the laiasoll case and contended that uil therapists ha\e a 
: e^poIlsl■Mhty \o predict whether a client presents a serious danger to sell 
or othci s. I hi unnecessary yvarnings are a "reasonable price to pay " for say ing 
the liycs ol potential y ictims, and icl confidentiality must be broken to prey cut 
daiigei to othcis l urther. the court held that in this case the potential for 
y lolencc was predicted and that a yyarnmg yyas giyeii. Howeyer, according 
to the court the yyarnmg did not go far enough, the |iarents ol'the y ictiin 
should li.i\c been yy. li ned ol the possible d.inger to their daughter's life, l-'ailure 
ii' issue such a yyarnmg to the parents resulted in the defendants being held 
negligent in their duty to warn. This ruling set the stage for the therapists 
to haye a responsibility lor their clients as yycll as third-pariy persons yylio 
may be in danger of yiolence Irom a client. 

Vcording to Reisner I I^S.^i. the ruling of the farasoff case by the C'alifoi nia 
Supieiiic Court has had imp.ict on court i uiings in at least three other states, 
Michigan. Nebraska, and New .Icisey . Mcintosh y. Milaiio (IW). I.ipari 
\ Sears, RocbuA cN Co. iblSD), and Dayis y. I. him ib)S.^). In each case, 
the l.uasolf doctrine was applied "to hold a psychiatrisl oi psychologist liable 
loi haying lailcd to yyarii a potential yictim " iRcisncr. I'-)S.'\ p. Id.'^l. On the 
other hand, the ^t,lle ol Mary land has reiected the " I'.irasolt theory of liability, 
I Hiding that ihe statutorily enacted layy of |ii iy ileged communications bais 
any disclosure to thud jieisons by a psychothcra|iist" iKcisncr. U^X?. p. I(I.S). 
Rcisnci also leportcd that many other states luiye layys similar \o Mary land's 
icgarding jiriy ileged coimuumcations yyhich suggests the theory ol liability 
may be in i.|iiestion or may not ajijily in those Juiisdictnins. |-'uither. since 
only a Icyy cases h.iye been dei.ided thiough use ol the I'arasoll ruling, it 
I- dilliciilt to ileteiiiiine il the theory will be 'geneijlly accepted by other 
nil I'-dictioiis and paitKulaiK those that haye hiyys similai to M.ii y land'- " 
iKcisiici. m>. p. m.'^i. 

I hcse (.ourt iiilings relate only to the i espoiisibilitics ot psychotliciapists 
.iiid do not speak directly lo the tunctious and icspoiisibilitics ol school 
V. ouiiselois, Hoyyeyei . |iiiidencc and good piolessioiial pi.ictice suggest school 
coiinseloi s may also haye a duty to yy.ii ii in ceitaiii ciicumslances. If a school 
oiiiiseloi IS employed in a lui isdictioii in which the I'arasoll ruling has been 
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acccpicii or i-'ould be applied, then the eoiiiiselor will he obligated to the 
diitv to warn. An attornes. piet'erably a sehool attorne\. should be eoiisulted 
regarding whether the duts to uarn doetriiie is applieable in the loeale of 
the school . 

A eoiirt ease in Illinois ((janinioii \. lxluards\ ille Coiiiiminits Unit School 
District No. 7. I'-JSOi shous hou school counselors nuii. be held negligent 
in failing to tbilou through with a diits to uarn. An eighth-grade student 
was sevcrel_\ beaten bs a school mate in the school sard tbiknving a lunch 
period. The wetini had been told b> a iViend that another student had made 
threatening remarks against her. The cighth giai'.er. tearing tor her salets. 
uent to the school counselor I'or help. 

The school counselor hckl a conlercncc uith both students, during uhich 
the students expressed their dirt'erenccs but the counselor leali/ed thcs 
remained i.|iiite angry Helbre the threatening student left, the counselor 
inlbrnied her no lighting uas allowed. 1-ollou ing her depanure. the counselor 
adwscd the potential uctiin that she should a\oid ans confrontations uith 
the threatening student. The student .igain indicated her fear of being beaten. 
.■\fter the conference with the siudcnts. the counselor made no effort to iiilbrm 
aiis other school personnel (i.e.. the assistant principal and the playground 
supers isiirsi who might liase had an oppoitiiiiits to supers isc the girls during 
the tree period. 

.At lunch, the threatened student was assured bv her triciids that the other 
girl would not harm her. l-ollowing lunch, the student went to the school 
sard where the aggressisc student ciMifrontcd her and hit her in the left c\e 
with Iter list. The resulting injuries to the plaintiff were a serious tVacture 
and ilamagc to the orbit ol the esc. which required surger\ to repair. 

In the resi'lting lawsuit, the plaintiff assscrted the aggrcssise student was 
a known discipliiiars prohlein and steps slunild hase been taken to ilircctls 
supers isc either tlic plaintiff or the assailant. .Such supers ision. it w.is claimed, 
would hasc pioNcnted the altercation from taking place. 

Ill this situation, the ciniiisclor had attcmined to intcrseiie hut had failed 
to warn other school personnel so that stc|is could hasc been taken to protect 
the suulciit. Assuming the stuilents. who were minors, would act icsponsibls 
liillow iiig a conteiencc ciuild hasc been a mist.ike in the counselor's ludgmciit. 
rile court ruling in lasoi of the plaintiff strongK suggests counselors hasc 
,1 lesponsihilits Un iiiterscntioii bcsoiul direct contact with students, it a 
potential for s iolcnec CMsts. The coiiiiselor should li.isc warned the other 
appropriate school personnel ol the threat to the student. 

Il a school counselor suspects there mas be a potential tor siolciicc. the 
pioecdiires tor the application ol the duts a) wain are still not clear. The 
l.thical Standards ol the .Xmcrican Xssociatioii tor Counseling and 
nesclopnient ( I'-WI i do pros idc some guidance. ! list and tbremost. the wellare 
ot ilic client IS the counselors priniais obligation IB.I.) and coiilidcntialits 
I'l the iclalionsliip ,iiid the iiilormation gamed therein iiiiist he iiiaiiitaiiicd 
I H - . . H..S I. I lowcsci, couiiselois ;iic eii|oiiied that when "there is cicii and 
iiiiiiiniinent danger to the client or otheis, the member iiiiist take reasonable 
personal action or iiiloiiii icspoiisiblc authorities" lH,4.l. In terms ol the 
diits to w.iiii. it can be concluded that the counselor has a rcspoiisibil its lot 
the wellaie ol the client, to iiiaiiitaiii coiilidcntialits, and must also take action 
Ol uiloiiii otlu'is it a client is a potential threat ol sioIciilc to another person. 
How these duties ate to be pei toiiiied is still open to interpietatioii 
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Court rulings in jurisiiiLiions other th;ni the one in uhieh eounsclors 
practice ;ire no more than uuidaiiee for future eourl deeisions. Further, the 
ethieal standards i;i\e more sieneral guidelines than spoeifie direetions. Thus, 
the counselor is left with the task of determining if a dut\ to \<.arn 
responsihilits exists and hou such a dut> should be executed. The (nen idini; 
principal is to prevent \iolencc from oceuring to another person. Tf 
contldentialits must be broken, it is better to ha\e prevented \iolence trom 
oecuring to a person than to maintain silence. 

The decision to break coiifidentialit\ and take further action toward 
pie\enting <iolencc is one which must be done with serious consideration 
ol the situation. It is recommended that each school or school district, under 
tlie guidance of counsclois, establish a set of guidelines and procedures for 
use in potential dut> to warn cases. Using pre-established systematic appmach 
to such a decision will assist in reducing the acconipans ing emotionalit\ and 
stress associated with the decision. F uii'ier. a systematic approach heips to 
ensure thai all facets of the situation ha\e been carefully considered. 
Such J policy should address the following issues; 
I Does the counselor s or other school personnel s knowledge of the 
student counselee indicate that the student couiisclee does present a 
danger ot \ioleiice to others'.' 
-. Does the student counselee ha\e the ability or the means to cany 

through with \iolence tow.ird others.' 
.V Is there clear and imminent danger of \ lolence to others.' 
4. What action is needed on the part of the counselor or the school to 
prevent such \iolent action troni taking place.' 
W hat persoiKsi or agencies should be notitied and enlisted to assist 
in the prevention of \ iolcncc' 

a. Within the school.' 

b. Outside the school.' 

f' Can and should the inter\entioii be contained within the school scttiim-.' 
C"an and sluuild the student counselee be maintained w ithin the school 
setting or should he or she be placed outside the school scttiim.' 

^ How. when, and b\ whom will the student coiinsdce be nonfial ot 
potviiiial .Ktioils on the p. Ill ol the school.' 

How. when, and by whom will the student's paieiilsoi ouaidi.iiis be 
iiotitied .-t potciiti.il .ictioiis nil tlR. p.nt ot the sUi,„,| ' 

Ml. If thcic is an intemlcd \ictiiii, how, when, and b\ whom will he or 
she be iioiitled of the danger.' 1-iirthci. if the intended \ ictim is a minor 
what arc the responsibilities to the parent guaidian.' 

II. Does the school distict lia\e guiilelines whrdi direct the pioccdures 
and courses ot action to be tollowed.' 

i: Who IS responsible toi tollow up on the decisions made and the actions 
taken.' 

-Mthough the ihity to warn h.is luvii mainly addicssed in the liter.iture as 
II lelates to iIk' u sponsitnliiK s n\ psy JuMul-isIs and psw Iimh ms sJi,«>| 
coiiiwdois aie no longer iiiinuiiie to thr ne.essitv ot such a consideration 
In lecngnition ol the exteiisinn ,,| ihe duty to wain, sdiool couiisch-i s w ill 
bettei scue tlieniscKes, then schools, and the students il t|ie\ advocate and 
heumie imoKcd in the establishment ol a systematic dccisi,.iMn;ikinL' policy 
loi the deieiiiiiii.itioii and dispositinn ot ilic ilaiigei ot \ioleiice. 
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Facilitating the Passage 

from Adolescence to Adulthood 



by Deborah R. King M.A.. Hd.S. 

One ot iIk' pi iin;ir\ ili.'\clop!ni.'iu;il Ia^k^ ol tlic \ou\\hi .iduli is iiuli\ iiliuition 
iVom the l'amil> ot oiiiiiii. a (.'OLUiscliiiL: professional working with 
ai.l()lcsi.'i.MitN and faniilii-'s 1 find it nscliil to he awaiv of tiii.' dc\clopiiicntal 
ht'c lAlIc ot tin.' tamd\ (Carter and NkCioldriek, 19801 as well as the parallel 
de\elopiiienta! tasks that parents nia> he eneountering as the teens ol the laiiiib 
grapple with establishing identit> and aitaiiiiiig separation. In this aniele I 
hope to present some enipirieal researeh adilressing the proeess ol adoleseent 
separation t'roni the t'anii!\ as well as inter\entions wliieli support this proeess. 
in the hope ol assisting eounselors as the\ hel|i adoleseents and their parents 
proeeeil through an adiiiittedl> diltleLilt time. 

.XDOLHSCHNT DRVHLOPMHNT: AN OVHRVIHW 

lndi\ iduation eaii be a t'orniKiable ehallenge lor soir.e adoleseents. one 
whieh ma> bo aided or impeded b\ main t'aetors. Some ol'these ineliide the 
d\namies ol the taniil> anil the degree to whieh parents \iew separation to 
be a natural and health) proee^s. Ha\ighurst obsor\es the importanee 

ol aehie\ing emotional and eeonomie mdepeiklenee I'roin the parents, 
beginning in adoleseenee, as a signilieaiu de\elopmental task, l-.iikson (b)6Hi 
notes the importanee of idenlit\ formation through the process of distaneing 
onesell troin the tamil\ and forming more piiinar\ relationships amon;; peers 
He states (l%Hl 

It is ot great rele\anee to the _\oung indi\ idiial's Klentit\ 
formation that he be responded to and be gi\en funetion 
and status as ;i person whose gradual growth and 
tianstorniation make sense to those who begin to make 
sense to him (p.l?(i). 
Thus the adoleseent s ehoiee ol peers and adult role models pla\ an 
iinporiant liinetio:! in establishing his or her own sense of identit\. A related 
problem arises it the parents do not sLipporl, at some basie le\el. the 
adolescent's emerging independence from tlie famil> Ihis might occur when 
the parent tails to encourage the adolescent s growing sense ol aiuonoiii\. 
either o\ertl> or co\ertl>. Shert/er and Stone ib)S()) claim 

slud\ altei sind> shows that two laclois aie \ital to 
children's later indopendi'tice: first, warml\ lesponsible 
p.irents who icspect each other and on whom childieii can 
model themseUes while hie.iking awa\ : •ceond. 
opportunities to pro\e thi n eompetonee in woik and lo\i- 
I p I 

I)i'Imii,iIi |< Kill!! l^ .1 \ .m\\\\ I lni,i|>i-.|, the laiMiK IVmiiihi- ( ciilei liiiiiliK-i 
tolni.Kl.. 
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'I'tiL' t'iiM I'aclor assiiiiK's parents wlio arc secure in their own idL'iitity and 
who can tolerate and suppcirt eiiange: parents who are. in essence, heaitliv 
individuals. The second factor assumes that the ailolcsccni has been t:i\cn 
the increased treedoni and responsibilit) in \\liich to prove him or herself. 

Minuchin (1^67) points out that the process of indi\ iduation. at best, occurs 
yrailually. As parents gi\e more authorit)' to their children, while e\pectint: 
more responsibilit) from them, and as the\ allow opportunities for adolescents 
to increase their decision niakint: skills anil self-control. indi\ iduaiion follows 
naturally. However some parents, out of fear lor their children's safety out 
in the world, or because their needs for intinuic) are being inappropriatel) 
met through their children rather than through their spouses or peers, cannot 
trul\ let go. 'I'hcy ha\e dil'ficult\ giving their ailok-NCCnt the freedom neciled 
to tr\ on new roles and cupabilities. to experiment w ith different relationships, 
and to find out who he or she is as an indi\ iilual. 



ROLE OF THE FAMILY 

The redefinition of relationships that is called for. a lessening of dependence 
between parent and child ncccssars for indiv iduation, may not be alloweu 
to occur. Minuchin ( IW. p. 11.^) porirass this as characteristic of "enmeshed" 
families w hose "lack of differentiation makes separation from the faiiiily an 
act of betrayal." One member's attempt to change w ill elicit complementar) 
resistance on the part of other members. Haley ( describes this process 
w ithin the famil\ such that when one person imlicatcs a change in relation 
to another, the other will act upon the llrst to diminish anil modify the change. 
When this process occurs in a family with an adolescent, indiv iduation of 
that person becomes sabotaged by the family ilynamics. and natural 
developmental processes are blocked. Tci kelson (1^X0) states that symptom 
formation develops when a famil) member fails to move forward 
ilcvelopmentally. H.dey (1980) has observed that the highest incidence of 
psNchotic breaks w ithin individuals occur between the ages ol' eighteen anil 
twenty-one. This is a time ol' high stress for families that lack the capabilit) 
to make structural changes; structure meaning the family"-, organization and 
methoils of functioning. Combrinck-Graham (I98.'i) suggests that the capacit) 
of the famil) to expand its boundaries anil still maintain confiilencc in its 
ability to retain iilcntity appears to be built on the founilations of intimac). 
communication, anil a functicMial structural loundation. as well us successful 
prior passages from one life c\clc to the next. Thus it makes sense to be 
lainiliar with the life cycle of the famil) as a whole 



thl: family liff: cyclf; 

The famil) lile c)clc relers to the developmental shifts that occur within 
the family as a unit, and the changes that arc required ol the entire lamil) 
in order to proceed vvith optimum health for all famil) members. In 
I'licoiiuiioii riii'id/n: .la) Haley (IW) first idcntilicil the six stages which 
arc recognized as comprising the famil) life ^vclc. These have consequcntl) 
been elaborated upon by Idizabeth Carter and Monica McCioldrick (19X0) 



r ^4 



ill The Famih l.ilc Cycle: A Fniiiic\»irk for Ftiniily Thcnifiy. Ciirtcr iiiul 
McGoldrick c;ii;iloyLicd the tollcu iny six M:mcs in tlic life ul tlk- t';iinil> : 



1. 


BetM,een l;inii'ies; the iin;itl;ieheil \oiiiiy iuKilt 


11. 


The ioininy of t;iiiiilies thimiyh niiiiriuge: the neul> 




nKnrici.1 enLiple 




The l;iniil> uith Muiiii; ehiklreii 


1\'. 


The .'iiiiiiK uith iklnleseeiits 


\'. 


l.;iLinehiny Chiklien ;iin.l nun iiiy on 


VI. 


The I'iiniiK in kitcr lite ip.l7). 


IS tun wiihin the intent or senpe ul this ;iitiele tii c\plie;ite the 



inlorniiitii'ii and theiir\ loLind in the ;it'oieinentiiMied hunks. Hin\e\er. the\ 
cire hmh reeoiiinieiu.led reading tor eiuinseliny pidfessionals unrkiny u iih 
laniilies and will must eeitainK shed liyht on the pass;i;je iVnni adnleseenee 
\o adulthood, both iVom the indi\idiial and the laniiK per-peeti\e. 
(. aiier and MeCiotdi iek (l^)K()) maintain ih.il 

adoleseenee is soniethini; that happens to a lainily not just 
to an indi\idiial ehild. The lainiK hnindaries. ha\iny 
remained laii K stable aiiuind the niiei'-af and e.xtended 
tainiK lor tueKe or thirteen \ears. are s^.idenK required 
to de\elop the elastieit\ needed to alternateU let 
adoleseents yo, shelter their retreats, and eneoinpass the 
barraye of people and ideas the\ briny into the famiK from 
the outside. Their pushini; and puUiiiy yoes outside. Their 
pushing and pulling goes through the s\stem uith a 
domino elfeet (p.l4i. 
1 his is a diffieult time in the healthiest of tamilies. i he ehanges that must 
vieeur to allim the lainiK to proeeed de\elopinentalK. aeeording to Carter 
and MeGoldriek (WSO. p. 17). are: 1) a shifting of parent ehild relationships 
lo permit the adoleseent to mine in and out of the tamiK s\steni. 2\ a refoeus 
on mid life marital and eareer issues on the pail of the adults, and .M a 
beginning shift of eoneern b\ the parents timard their imn parents as the\ 
ane and need inereasing amounts of eare. Combrinek Cirahaiii (I'JX.'S) identities 
that these ehanges are both parallel and reeiproeab that the ehild\ ehanges 
allin\ parents greater freedom to redireet their imn interests, uhile the parents" 
de\elopiiig outreaeh into the eoiniiiunit\ and into tlieir(n\n professional and 
personal de\elopinent lea\es the ehildren with more oppoiliiiiities to gain 
experienee and uiin\ on their own. 

HFFl-XTS OF THF: PARFN TS" RFILATIONSHIP 

■fhere is iiiueh enipirieal e\idenee to subst.intiate the iniportaiK'e ol 
streiigtlieiiiiig the parents" marital bond at this time. I'lnber ( I'W.M found that 
eollege students lioni lamilies with a priinaiA eross-geiierational bond 
(betueen mother and ehild) had more diffieulty e)iiaiieipating from the laiiiih 
than did eliildien ol l.imilies where the marital bond was primar\. Clinieal 
obser\atioiuil studies b\ Lid/ (I'lb.M and Wuine (1%1) found that parents 
in \er\ disturbed lan)ilies were not able to establish a priiiiar\ emotional 
bond with eaeh other. Rather the\ bonded prnnarily with their ehildren. 
Bm'.en (14Wi) and Hale\ (I4(i7) theori/e that s\inptoiiis in ehildren and 
.idolesci'iits de\elop as a eonsequenee of lathers being eut off Iroiii the famiK 
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cniotiiinallN. gcncrnii'/iiul bmindiirics ami mlc iictliiitii)ns being blurrco. or 
a child being iriangulalcd into parental contlicts. A study by Click and Kcsslcr 
( 1974) toundthat the core ot'the family is the marital dyad, and that a healthy 
family occurs when spouses ha\e been able to loosen ties with their families 
of origin and establish the marital coalition as the strongest kind in the tamily . 
Thus there is nuich e\idence supporting the concurrent tasks of adolescent 
indi\ iduation and adults refocusing on and strengthening their marital 
relationship. 

IiMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELING 

Bos/.nienyi-Nag\ and Spark (1973) suggest that binding tics and loyalty 
coniniitnients owed to their parents can pre\ent offspring from being able 
to separate psychologically from their families. These individuals may feel 
guilty about lca\ing their family and functioning autonomously. Some 
individuals may not ha\e been allowed to function successfully on 'lii-ir own 
as this is seen as a betrayal of their need for the family. Others may haw 
de\ eloped illnesses which pre\ent separation from occurring. Any of these 
sunptomatic strategies scr\c to keep the indi\idual within the family at a 
time when they should be setting out on their own. As a practitioner, it is 
important to recogni/e that the family member who is \ iewed as a problem 
or "symptomatic" is often a vehicle for the expression of unresohed and 
often unrecognized contlict within the family as a whole. Family therapy, 
rather than indi\ idual. is indicated in such situations, especially when the 
adolescent is detlecting chronic marital contlict. or reacting to abandonment 
issues on the part of the parent. 

If the situation is one of parents overreacting to more ty pical clashes with 
and emotional outbursts by their teen, it can be useful to normali/e the current 
upheaval felt within the family. Parents may not recogni/e their pre\iously 
complaint and happy child. Yet adolescence is a rocky anil difficult struggle 
to find one's identity an J it almost always necessitates some contlict with 
parents. It is important for the parents to see this as normal and rejoice in 
the strengthening of their child's opinions and sense of self. At the same 
time, parents need to be reminded that it is healthy to retain some control, 
which can be continualh lessened as the individual proves his 'her increasing 
responsibility and judgement. Parents may also need permission to let go 
of parenting duties and mo\ c on to a icevaluation of their ow n identity and 
personal goals. This can be an exciting time of discmery for the parents as 
well, and a chance to reconnect with their spouse. 

But what of single parents' Vrc\ (1984) identifies some therapeutic goals 
in w-orking with the single parent as being: I) gi\ing encouragement and 
support for assumnig an appropriate parental role, including giving the 
adolescent both freedom and responsibility. 2) working through feclini's of 
depression and loss of control. }) targeting use of the peer group for goitmg 
emotional needs met. and 4) stress reduction. 
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CONCLUSION 



Paivnis who ha\c failcil to deal wiih inarilal. parental, or personal issues 
often lease an open door for their adolescent ehiki to develop "problein 
hehasior" or illness. These serse to reszulate marital eonlliet or feelings of 
inadeiiiiaa or ilespair b\ drawing attention to the problem of the child instead. 
For instance, a woman ma\ define herself primaril> as a mother, rather than 
as ;i w ife or person, and lack the courage to face a modified self-deluiition. 
If she is powerful enough, she can negate the develo[)niental process and 
paraK/e e\cr_\onc in the famil>. Some parents may den_\ that their children 
arc growing u|) in order to asoiil their own fears regarding aging. In this wa\. 
b> blocking the naliual developmental processes and having to deal with the 
s_\ mpioms that emerge within their adolescent as a result, parents can asoid 
looking at such issues as luck i>f companionship, sexual difficulties or power 
struggles within the marital relationship. Or it ma\ be that the prospect ol' 
change itself appears so thrcateniivj that it cannot be tolerated. 

.As a ciHUiscling piofessional . it is of the utnu'st nnportance to be aware 
of both the indisiduafs and the famiK's dcsclopmental tasks and to maximi/e 
ihi.se within the lherap>. It ma> be neccssars to work on a marital problem 
that has inilialls been presented as a "problem adolescent." and to help this 
teen lake die beginning steps toward separation while working separateK with 
ihe paiciits. It is ;ilso helpful to keep in mind the parallel focus on idcntit\ 
and sell-knowledge for both teen and parent, and to lend cncouragcmcni to 
getting iiceils met b\ the appiopriale pcei group. 

We are all aware that ailolesccnce in the best of limes is difficult. We. as 
counselors, can help parents to understand that it is not onl\ wise, but 
iiecessar\. for them to gi\c their adolescents room lo grow apart. We can 
siippiMt these parents in focusing on their own interests, issues, and 
dcsclopmenlal tasks. The\ ma\ desire reassurance that adolescents need the 
Ircciloiii to learn trom their own experiences and mistakes within expanded 
limits and guidelines, while at the same time needing understanding and 
support at home for the diffieuli choices ihe\ face while senturing foiih from 
the famil\. Change is inesitablc. As children and families grow, their 
ivspcctisc needs arc coiistanlK cvolsing. And il a faniiK has the tlcxibility 
to iiaiistoim according to its nicmbers' needs, the result will be a successful 
passage both for the famiK and for the adolescent moving into adulthood. 
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Job Placement Rating: 

A Proxy for Evaluating Effects 



bv Paul R. Klutit 



To u liat ilciJicc do Job pkiccincilts cqu;itc u ith Job retention, selt-sut fieient 
ineoines. ;incl proilueti\e nienibership in L-oniiiuiiiitiev' Tiiese questions weie 
posed to tlie Jelico l-iiiplo\ nient and Trainini; ai;cne_\ b_\ its go\cniini; bod>. 
I'laciitionailN. onl\ ionii-teiiii loiiow-Lip eouid provide theans\\.ers. Now. one 
an^^^er is: depeiKlinj; upon the ciualit\ of the jobs at plaeemetit. Tlie 
de\elo|)iiient and impleiiicmatioti ol Jelfeo\ nietiiod ot"ratini; job plaeeinents. 
as a pio\\ liir long-tenii t'ollow up. are deserilvd in this ailiele. The evaluation 
resuhs ot Jetteo\ programs are also ineluded to otter an illustration of how 
it nia\ have applieation to other \oeational programs. 

IMI'ORTANCF OF LONG RANGE OUTCOMES 

Despite the proelaimed \alue of iniprov ini; long-term employment, job 
plaeement remains a traditional short-term measurement ofsueeess lor iiianv 
\oeational programs. National legislation sueh as the Carl Perkins Voeutional 
.•\el of I9H4. stipulates job plaeement as an objeetiw for voeational edueation 
programs in seeondary and post-seeondary sehool systems. Rehabilitation 
programs stii\e for plaeing disableil indivicluaK into permanent jobs as 
ad\oeated b\ the Voeational Rehabilitation Aet of 1982. The number of Job 
plaeements is the basis for starting Job Ser\iee Ceniers aeross the eoiintrv. 
l-;ntered employment rates are the primarv faetors for e\akiating the 568 
emplovmenl and training ageneies funded through the Job Training 
[\irtnership Aet (J TPA. 

The long-term effeets of employment and training programs are twofold; 
to iiiipro\e the empiovment of partieipants. and for soeiety to gain produetive 
workers (Borus. IW). Any measurement of voeational education sueeess 
must inelude the benefits derived by the individual and b\ soeiety (Quinn 
& Gon/.ales. IW). Karnings and Job satisfaetion are the two most important 
goals for the individual as measured by inereased ineome and more time 
empUned (Borus. IW). A priiiiar> economie faetor that linked program 
outeomes to benetlls for the individual and for soeiety was the entry wages 
paid on the Jiibs (Siimeis & Wcmd. The pi'edominant diiference 

between the poor and non-poor is the instabilit\ of their wxirk histories 
(Gordon. ITO). In one respect, most of the poor simply do not work at paid 
emplosmcnt as long as the non-pO'.,r do. 

Many vocational education .ind other employment programs lack 
longitudinal studies to measure future earnings potential; and. therefore, use 
immeiliaie ;iib plaieinent as an e\aluation criterion (Bersnick. IW). Yet. 
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lony-tomi follow-up shows the oniplo> iiicnt results of cK-cupational trainini; 
iiuicli clearer than do short-term placeiiieiit outeoiiies {Fredlaiid. WSO). 
Nonetheless. e\aluatioiis of programs, funded h\ the Coiiiprehensi\e 
I-jiiploMiieiit and Traiiiiiii; Aet. frequently inerlooked iniportant eoiiiparisons 
anioiii; \arious job search and traliihii; eoniponeiits (Bre^niek. IW). 

As with nian\ aye. ■ies. these forces had eonie to hear on Jetteo 
KniploMiient and Training in it^ effort to formulate a meaningful proyrani 
e\aluation ss^teiii. Knowledge of proyrani effects, was deemed important tor 
effecti\e planniny. The follow-up heiny done was short term, and too often 
neglected as a low priorits. Lony-terni follow-up on all participants was cost 
prohihited. Responding to these conditions, a quality of cnipUn ment scale 
was developed to assess job placements as to their likelihood of impactini; 
the proyrani participant's fimne cmplosnicnt. 

.IHFFCO AGENCY SERVICHS AND PROGRAM GOALS 

The Jeffco aycncN pro\ ides cinplos nicnt and tiainiiiy scrsices to a 
population ot 4.M),01H) nio^tK urban le^idcnt^ of a larL'C western metropolitan 
■uca. ApproxiniatcK l.dOO econoniicalK disadsantaycd pe(>ple are scr\ed 
annualK through a nii\ ot proyra'ns dcMyncd to prepare and place them into 
cniploN nie;!l Adult participant^ i • M'ars) arc t\ piealh inicniplo\cd. and 
aie all piu-suini; c;iiplo\mcn(. cither \ la occupational training or throUi;h darcct 
iob placement. ()nl\ about halt ot the \ouih ha\e immediate cniplosment 
as their yoal. with the rcmamiiiL; 50 percent waiuini; to de\clop thei- 
emplo\abilits for future cmplo\ ment through trainniL: or b\ meaiK of workin;. 
in Mibsuli/cd |obs durini; the summer 

Of those clients desi l iny immcd'aie emplo\incn; about 22 percent arc \outh 
between the ayes of Id throuyli \eais The maiorits lSS'< i of the adults 
aic 22-44 \cars old. with onl\ 12 percent heiny 4.'^ \cars or older. I-'ift\- 
ciLihi i.'^S) percent ot thc total cnrollmciits arc female. I hc ethnic breakdown 
orproyrain paiiicipants is: S.v; W hite. <' Black. 10'; Hispanic, 2 .Asian. 
,md \''< -Xmerican Indian. Sc\cnt\-nine (7')) percent of tho^e enrolled had 
aiunned an educational le\cl of hiyh school or hiyhcr. 

\ mi\ ot proyrams. with the yoal of yaininy permanent emplo\mcnt, l^ 
oltcicd to the clients to meet their dnersc cn;plo\mcin nced^. Occupational 
irainim: i^ alfordcd ihiouyh cither socatioiidl edueatimi classes or on-the- 
iob traimny. .lob placement is o!tcrcd throuyh both a |ob lindiny club and 
uuli\idual iob search, r.conoinic sclf sut ficicncs was established b\ .leftco 
a- the primaiA yoal for its participants, which is much the s;iinc as other 
cniplo\mcni and tiaininy ayencies iSoincrs Wood. MM). iVopK were to 
be kept trom re\oK my throuyh dead-end iobs ;ind kept oil public assistance. 
QualitN cmplo\mcnt was determined to he a pertinent indicator of achic\ my 
this yoal. 

iMiM.o^Mi-N T gi:Ai.rr^' scAi.i-; 
Tni;oRi-:ricAi. basis 

The need I'm a simple, incxpcnsuc c\.iliiation oiiyiiititcd lioni the ayenc\"s 
planniny task to allocate Imancial rcsouiccs amony loin t\pcs ot cmplounent 
and irainini: pioyrams. .lellco's idea ol crcatiiiy a new e\aluatioil method was 
dcii\cd lioiii the coiiLcpt, 'Job C'lassilicjtion b\ l-.stiinatcd Hcnclits" 
iNatimial l.aboi Market InUnination liaimny Instiltitc, I'WD). as picscnted 
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in a planning evaluation workshop (sec appendix for original scale). This 
evaluation construct postulated that cniployincnt placenients could be 
categorized into five le\els of quality. The first two levels. Marginal (e.g. 
seasonal labor) and Stable/low (e.g. food hostess), were classified to be in 
the sccoiukiiy labor iiiarkci. The third le\el of employment was classified 
as Transitional (e.g. carpenter's helper). It was characterized as ha\ ing some 
of the qualities of the secondary job market, but also provided opportunities 
for transition into the priimiiyjoh iiiiiikci. The higher two le\ els. Self-Support 
(e.g. drafter) and Cycle-Breaking (e.g. electrician), were categories of the 
primary job market. Placement into these two upper levels of employment 
waN believed to ha\c the largest impact on breaking the cycle of po\crty. This 
original scale used wages as the principal factor in classifying jobs into levels 
of employment. 

Expanding upon this e\aluation notion, a refined scale was devised for 
rating the quality of employment. The scale modifications were grounded 
in the theoretical research about how industries can be segmented into core 
and periphery categories (Tolbert. 1980). Core industries are monopolies 
or ologopolies with stable markets, high costs for business entry, higher profit 
margins, and low employee turiuner. Peripheral industries experience the 
more competitive conditions of changing product markets, low barriers for 
entr>. high worker turno\er and lower profits. Studying the working poor 
suggests consideration should be given to a significant third segment of the 
economy of underground businesses, such as cash, crafts for labor, bartering, 
and illegal activities (Bluestone. 1970). Despite its potential innuence, this 
■■irregular" portion of •.ie economy was not distinguished by a separate 
category, largely because insufficient data exists to measure it. Also, many 
of its enterprising acti\ ities are in the peripheral group of industries. Although 
e\'er> industry or business cannot be distinctly classified into these two 
groupings, empirical support has been pro\ided to substantiate the theory 
("Tolbert. 1980). 

The effect of the core/periphery industry segmentation, and other economic 
factors, produces a dual labor market where jobs are characterized by being 
either primary or secondary employment (Pioic. 1971). The primar)' labor 
market generates jobs with high wages, good working condiiions. job security, 
career path opportunities, equitable tre-.itment and due process for its workers. 
Contrastingl> . secondary jobs are those w ith a combination of low pay. poor 
working conditions, job insecurity, unfair management practices, scant 
opportunities for advancement, and few employee rights. 

The program goal of economic self-sufficiency for participants is more 
casil_\ realized by their securing employment in the primary job market. More 
job placements in the primary labor market indicate larger positi\c impacts 
on future employment outlook and greater benefits to socict>. Ivmpknmcnt 
and training programs have been demonstrated to produce some mobilit> 
of participants from the secondary to the primary job markets (Rosenberg, 
U)8l)). These research findings supported the ,Iellco's concept of using 
primaiA secoiidars job market classifications to measure job placciiicnls. 



The original classification scale used job cntr> wages as its principal 
criterion tor the fi\e lc\cls ol cmplouiicnt categories, liarning^ has been used 
elsewhere as a main critcrian lor program c\aluatioii (Bassi. l')8?). Post- 
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program earnings ha\c been demonstrated also to be a durable indicator ol 
success by showing low declines in long-term earnings (Bloom. 1984). The 
iinporiance of earnings has been further substantiated as a key factor in 
tlilTerentiating jobs among the primary and secondary job markets (Becker. 
\m). 

Aspects of employment, other than earnings, were I lund to be important 
in classifs ing employment. Job satisfaction and earnings constituted the two 
most important employment goals for individuals as measured by increased 
income and more time employed (Borus. 1979). Other important elements 
in dellning the dual labor market are: good working conditions, employment 
stabilit). equit>. employee rights, etc. (Piore. 1971). "Worker power" as 
evpiessed in union work agreements, licensing, tenure, job classifications, 
and internal Job market coniiols explains much of the difference between 
the primars and secondary job markets (Kallegerg. 19SI). Worker discretion 
and decision making adds security to emplo\ment. but can also present 
harriers to job niobilit) Clblbert. 1982). Occupational prestige, though 
intangible, was used as a ke> element in classifying jobs in the secondar\ 
labor market (Becker. 1978). .As with other attempts to classif) jobs into 
primary and secondar\- segments. Osterman (UW) Jiought his use of the 
1967 Sur\c\ of j-conomie Opportunity was somewhat subjective. 

Based on this research. Jeffco added six factors to earnings, which 
>.ollecti\el\ were beliesed to ha\e more predictive power for luture job success 
than did entiy le\cl earnings alone. Using the Undings. a quality of 
emploMiicnt scale was de\ eloped as illustrated in Tabic 1. The lust two lesels 
of eni|iloNnient. marginal and stable'low. were classified as being in the 
secondai) labor market. The other three lesels. transitional, a self-sustaining 
and c\cle-liieaking. were considcrctl to be in the primary labor market, and 
were defined as the optimal criterion of program quality. 
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Program esaluation. most useful to managers, focuses on both the short 
and long term effects of \arious programs; ami. in parlicuhi.. identifies 
\aiiaiioiis among diflerent population groups (Lawthcr. 1984). Likewise, 
.lelico first wanted to know how ellectise each of the four programs was in 
terms of the qualit) of placement. SccondK. the inipimements in qualitv 
ol eniploMueni participants expcrieiue through the piogiains was to be 
examined. 

I he qualit) of enipio) nieiil scale was used to nunicricalls rate pre- and 
post program cmplo\ ment lor leprcscntatise samples of participants in each 
ol six \ears through 198.'i. The samples (see Table 2.) were drawn randomU 
Irom each ol the toui prorMni^ to be comparati\el\ esaliiated. A total ol 
l.l).''4 cases were studied o\cr the six scars to pimidc an informal test on 
the stabilit) ol the findings. The ratings were to: I) measure the qualit) of 
|obs generated In each progiam. and 2) determine the gain (or loss) in 
eniploMiient lesels of each of the loiii comparison components. 

Ihe numerical ratings ol pre-ciirollinent work histories and jobs at 
placement required some basic knowledge about the labor market. Some ol 
Ihe latings were subjcctise in that the cmplosment experiences for rating 
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TABLE 2. PRE-POST PROGRAM EMPLOYMENT LEVEL 
COMPARISONS FOR JEFFCO 



JOB TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 



C'lu^^r^ulm I'raiiiini! 
IW 1st Sample 

1980 2nd Sample 

1981 3rd Sample 
19X2 4th Sample 
I9S3 5lh Sample 
I9K4 (ilh Sample 
19X5 7iM Sample 



I 



Tot u Samplev 



I Oii tlie-Ji>b Trainms; 
I IW Kl Sample 
j 19X0 2ikI Sample 
' 19X1 3rd Sample 
19S2 4tli Sample 
! 19X3 5lh Sample 
19X4 full Sample 
19S.S "(li Sample 



; Intal Sampk"- 



l.r: V i: l.SJ^)JihM PLOY M UN^ 



Sample 
Si/e 



Pre-Hnrollmem 
l.eveK 



N=34 
N=33 
N=53 
N-50 
N --5(1 
N=40 
N--50 



N-310 



N-41 
N - 14 
N >(1 
N=4fi 
N 50 
N ■■ 30 
N 39 



N -2(V) 



2.44 
1.44 
1.73 
1.77 
1,5(1 
\.M 
2. OS 



I.X3 



1 Ml 
2.(U 
1 77 
2.11 
l.7< 
1 S9 



! (K) 



Job Plaeemem 
Level- 



3.54 
2.X9 
3.43 
3.4 X 
2.(iS 
2.7X 
.3.21 



3. Id 



3.(iS 

Vdll 

3.2X 

3.11 

3.32 

3.0S 

3,0X 



.'\\eraae 
Gain 



+ 1.10' 
-t 1.45' 
-l.TO" 
+ 1.71'' 
+ 1.12' 
4 1.14" 
+ 1.LV 



rl.35' 



•1.15- 
1.411^ 
• I 24' 
-1.29' 
'1.21* 
e|..\5- 
■ 1.19- 



• 1 25- 

1 



JOB si:arch 

I'KOGKAMS 



lull I HKlina dull 
19S2 4llil Sample 
1<1,S3 5lli Sample 
l'(S4 dill Sample 
19SS "111 Sample 



I.1-.V1:LS Ol- l-.MPLOVMI-.NT 



Sample 
Si/e 



N 511 
N 40 
N 



l-niiillnienl 
I.exeK 



1 7ii 

2 d" 
I '.'4 
1 11' 



Ji'li I'l.Kemenl 'Veiaiie 
I.eveK Gam 



: 41 
U4 

2 7.S 
2 'i\ 



•1174- 
■l),77- 
• 0X5- 
•0(.l 



liital Saiiipk"- 

Indlxulu.il Jiili Se.iuli 
pr;9 Kt Sample 
19S(1 2n.' 'lample 
19X1 3iil Sample 
P>x: 4tli Sample 
|9X< Sih Sample 
19X4 dtli Sample 
19X5 7th Sample 

liilal Samplev 



N n5 



N 4^ 

N 511 

N 511 

N 15 

N 40 

N M) 

N 50 

N 2X11 



2 ^4 
: Ml 
I 9" 

I 9:^ 

l."d 

1 70 

2 (K) 



2 'Id 



\.\X 

: n 

2 5 < 
2 5< 
2 14 
2 '^2 
UlS 



■ (17V 



•11X7- 
II 

. 0 S(, 
•ll,S(r 
■ II <,S 
'0S2- 
• I 05 



MI7I- 



Sijlisln ill\ ■.[■■nilk.iiil .11 00'^ level m liii'liei 1'.im-,I on 1 leM ol p.ine.l i ltlllL•^ 
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Ii.ul a hk-iul iil nili qiialiiN I'acui''.. The rcliabilii) dI'iIil' raliiii;s aiimni; iaicr> . 
as IcsIlvI in iliivc samples, slioucd the raiiiii;s to be llic same in 94'< ol'ilic 



I'VAIAJATION RliSLlIXS: AN ILLLLSTRATLil) liXAMPlJ-! 

Tlic rosiilis of cadi pnmram sample lor the si\ _\cars arc presented in Table 
2. liaeli number in eolunins two (I-airollnient Levels) and three (Job Plaeement 
l.e\elsi are the a\erai;e ratiiii;s of emplo\iiieni lor partieipants of the lour 
programs prior to enrollment and at termination into jobs. The fourth eolunm 
(.A\erai;e Gain) shows the i;ains ,n emplo>nient le\els aehie\ed b\ the elienis 
as a result of their partieipaiini; in the respeeti\e trainini; programs. 

I he method used for determinini; sia'istieal signifieanee between the pre- 
and post-enrollment levels of employment for all samples, and for the simi 
of the samples, uas the two-tailed T-test. In eaeh sample yroupllie numerical 
ratiiii; of pre-enrollmeni emplo\ment was paired with that of the job placement 
lc\el to calculate whether the diftorcnecs (iiains in employment levels) were 
siimifieant at the level of eonlidenee or hii'.her. AH of the differenees. 
eweptiny Sample for lndi\ idiial .lob Search. e\ceeded the probabilities 
of chance be\ond this leu'l. 

This e\ahiation method concluded that proi;rams consistcntl) placed most 
mdi\ iduals into better emplo\nieni situations than the\ had occupied in the 
si\ months prior to their enrollments, riie larjiest i;ains were tiencratcd b\ 
the two skill trainini; proi;rams. with less increases in the Job search programs. 
I he a\erai;e eniplo> nient levels ot job skill programs were at + . indicatini; 
the cNcle ol po\eri> ma\ lia\e been broken, lii JelTco\ governing bod\ ihe 
resiMts ga\e a qualified \es to their questions, for some progranis. 

VALIIMTION THR()liGF^ P().ST-PR()GRAN4 HARNINCJ.S 
.Icfico wanted to know whether the ratings of Job placeiiicnis realK nieasmed 
dillerent le\elsol future emplo\nient. A long term follow upol post-program 
earnings was completed to validate its forecasting capabilit\. B\ use of wane 
reports from emplovcrs the carnins of emplo\ed participants' weie tracked 
lor one \ear. The sample of participants was all of those placed into 
emplo\nient. for which carnini: data was available, dining proniam \oars 
l''.S.5 and l^)^ ' The lesults of the post piogi-am eanimgs stud\. as sumiiiari/'cd 
in labk- .1 > iport the c|ualit> of emplo> meni predictions at job placement. 



Table .V 



|-.iiiplo\ nicnt I c\el 
Katings 

I Marginal 

: Stable 

^ liaiisitional 

■4 Sell snst, lining 

."^ Csc Ic biv.ikiiii: 



riling \alidation Ke- 

Sample 
Si/e 



.'I 
M 
44 

:7 



■ Significant dilleK'iice. p 



-Veiaiie (Jiiartei l> 
I'.ai nings 

S:7()..M' 
'77.4.1- 
4>)11.>H- 

7.S- 



0.01 
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l-.ach of Ihe fi\e eiiiplo\ ment le\els corieclK jiicdictcd progiessi\c incieases 
I eat niiigs 1 he dilleiences between each o| the qiiailcrl> eariims; a\eiaL'cs 
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v^civ L:iv;ilL'r iluiii the vuri.ilinns among llic sample cases, as icslcJ b\ a oiic- 
aiKilvsis ot \ariaiKL'. usinvr ihc F-lcsl ol' signiCiLaiKO. 



CONCIA'SIONS AND PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 



Kaiiiig lliL' i.nialil\ of job pUiccmcnls has been dciiionsiialci.l lo be a 
parsimonioiis mclluKi ot' L'siimating the long icnn impacts tor incliviiiiials 
ami li'f socictN. It ma\ be used as a prow for Ibiiowing up on program 
tei minces. I'lie \o\\ cost can be a welcome relief to budgets that canno.t afford 
lengths tolKw-iip s\ stems. It can add an important dimension to comparing 
programs on tl'eir potential to positively effect the future emplounent of their 
participant . 

.\ computeri/ed indc\ could he developed \K hereli\ ratings woM unitbrml) 
be assigned lo jobs as described in specified terms. U\ pnn iding a set of 
lactors to chose Ironi (e.g. earnings, duration. cntr\ requirements, etc.) a 
staiulardi/cd rating would be assigned: thereb\. rctlucing siibjectiv ity in the 
ratings. I his more ohicciive method would permit the |ob placement results 
ol ditfeivnt programs to be more accurate!) compared. Lastly. enipUnment 
i|ualitics. other than earnings, could be validated through additional follow- 
up sluilics. 
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Appendix 

JOB CLASSIFICATIONS BY ESTIMATED BENEFITS 

(1) C'Nclo brcakinii: Annual income 25''< above the self-support tliieshold 
lc'\el tor m"< ot'the participant poiniiation. Self-support income levels 
to \ary with faniil> si/e. 

(2) Self-support threshold-. Break e\en or above 8()'r of the population. 
(?l Transitional: Clear evidence that the job leads to the self-support 

threshold or above. The wage is from the federal minimum to the sell- 
support threshold. 

(4) Stable low income: Little potential for advancement . bin of long duration. 

The wage is from the lederal minimum to the self-support threshold. 
i5l Marginal: Temporary, seasonal or at low pay. 




Twirplings: The AH of Reframing 



b\ Cvnthia L. Baldwin 



It ;mi;i/iiig iIk- cxircmcs to which auiiiscinrs will iin tor rclVaniini: the 
c\[XM iciiccs Dl ciicnts. in liimiis thcnipy, for iiKtuncc, the tests olTcr assurance 
tiiat ii is essential to be altle to muierstand a I'atnil^'s world \ie\\ well enoiigli 
to take a nei:ati\el\-li)ai.lei.l uiirj iir phrase and name it dilTcrentls sii the 
lannl> liears it diri'crentl\. l or example, the "anorectic dauiihter" ma\ he 
de-escalated Irom the disease oiientation to ineieh a "kid uhc won't eat 
much'" (Miiuu'hin. li-JSIi. A child who piilKa laiitiiim c\ci\time mom and 
dad start to ariiiie ma\ be relabeled as the "sacrificial lamb" wiui is w illing 
to do ainthini: to distract them from fiiihtini:. And the child whiner whii 
has made it impossible for mom to lea\e him ina> be pnniding reassuranee 
of her wiirth as a mother. 

But relabelini: is just the start. When relabeling is trills siieeessfiil, it 
rclrames the famils's perception iif itself and iipens up the door \o change. 
It is an art form to be able to collect the contorted pieces of a famifv's 
perception and integrate them into a whole and healthier model, 

Hut how does an aspiring professional learn tii make these insightful leaps 
into linguistic loquaeiinisncss'.' Well. I practice. I wiirk best on my students 
because the> are least likel_\ ti) disagree w ith the accuracy iif niy relabeling, 
I et ine offer sonu- cvamples. I lunl a graduate assistant once who operated 
at a le\el harel v alio\e comatose. lUit diil I sa>, 'Ciet the lead out Bud. and 
mo\e itlV" Oh no. I |ust danced around about his "laid back" si\le and ilid 
most of the wiirk m>self. Another time a student reassured me that she wxiuld 
ha\e been reads for her presentation except for the fact that she had lost her 
calendar and forgot that it was her turn to discuss theories. Instead of thinking 
ol her as leckless. 1 relabeled her experience as luckless and rearranged the 
schedule to let her ha\e another tr>. 

Vet, somelum m\ relabeling with my students was leaving me feeling angr\-. 
It was as if in nn attempts at skilled relabeling 1 was leaving out the cfear 
messages of respoiisibilits and eonsci-iuence - both mine and theirs. I was 
disco\ering that relabeling is not an excuse — not letting someone off the 
hook, hut keeping the barbs luit of the way of true and responsible dialogue. 

.■\ eon\ersation with m\ nine->ear-old sim cornered me into facing nn own 
role in responsible reframing. Jonathan has a common kid a\ersion to hot 
soaps water (not to be eonhised with mud puddles and melting snow), and 
was tr>ing to worm his wa> o;it iif his bath. He pulled what ain parent in 
her right mind would reeogin/e as the bait-and-sw itch mo\e. '"^ou want me 
to ha\e exercise, don't \ou ' And Bill> can onl> pf until ilinner - then 
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ril lake in\ balh."' Well, of course by atlcr dinner he had received an invilalion 
lo ihe baskelbail game and didn l reliirn unlil after his regular bed lime. In 
the morning, ihe excuse was he'd jusi gel diny playing outside, so why not 
wait unlil e\cning? 

Well, my first relabeling that he wasn't manipulative but a iioriiial energetic 
kill ga\e \\a\ to a rel'rame thai look into account tin own frustration. He 
was a grand master at bathroom chess and 1 was being rookedl I sat him 
down, cleared my ihroal and m\ mind and talked straight about expectations 
ami consequences. He looked at mc intcntK while I mapped out the rules 
ol the game, then tilted his head and said. "I know it must be hard to be 
ihc mother ol a twirpling." He did it' He relabeled ni> position Iroin one 
of a clear and negatively loaded beha\ior problem to a softer, more impish 
perspective on childish behavior. What's more, he brought humor back to 
m\ eyes and tickling back to my fingers. Wc negotiated a new set of rules 
attached to his allowance that got us both out of the games of win-lose. And 
it was i.ncn tuni 

.So 1 guess for those wanting to learn the an of relabeling and refraniing. 
they'd better study the great teacher. To the list of masters in the field like 
Milton F.rickson. (1^)76) Haley (I97(ii and Minuchin. (lysi). 1 would suggest 
\ou aild that oft forgotten font of wisdom: Your own little twirplings. I, ike 
Soda in Siiii- iiiirs. the\ ma\ be small and goofy looking, but the\ have the 
force with them, and as counselors a technique is nothing without the spirit 
to nunc it. Ma\ the force be with you as \ou studs the ait of refraining, 
and merr\ twirplings to \oiil 
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Counselor Licensure: 
The Colorado Effort 



by Don T. Basse 

Counselor licciiMirc has now surpassed ihc halt'-w;i\ point, with most of 
ilio remaining stales seekini; or making pkins to pursue licensure tor tiieir 
slates. The sUL-cess of the slates achio\ ing licensure in pionioting recognition 
of the counseling profession, has led lo the success of states promoting their 
licensure efforts, Gerstein. Backcls. Hutchinson and Tangu\ documented the 
trend of other allied professions in cooperating in the licensure effort. In 
the Januar\ !4. I9S8 Guidopost. Ha\es reported from the Geistin. ct al, group 
that ■■. . .in 1987. four of the si\ states that passed legislation also regulated 
other professions along with counseling. 

The licensure bill now making its way through the Colorado legislature 
is such a cooperative effort. The bill proposes licensure for ps\chologists, 
.Social Workers. Marriage and I"amil\ Therapists and Licensed Professional 
Counselors. Hach of these tbur professional groups wouki have their own 
licensing board and separate set of licensure guidelines. The bill enters the 
legislative process with the backing of all four groups, thus presenting a 
unified front of mental health professions toward the licensure effort. Some 
unique features of the bill as prepared b\ Dr. I.arr\ Hill, the bills current 
'"shephaiil'" in the legislative process, are: 

I) The bill repeals current legislation regarding licensure of psvchnlogists 
and social workers. It then establishes five separate boards. Four boards ser\ c 
independenlK as the licensing agencies for social work, for ps\cholog\. tor 
marriage and faniiK therapists, and for professional counselors. We have our 
own separate and distinct boardl The fifth board is a grievance board and 
serves as the diseiplinarv agency in mental health practice. All groups arc 
represented on the grievance board. 

2 1 The bill spccificalK states that counselors are psvchotherapists ami 
that psvchoiheiapv means the '■trcatnient, diagnosis, testing, as^essnlent. or 
counseling in a [irolcssional relationship, to assist individuals or groups to 
allev iate mental disorders, understand unconscious or conscious motivation, 
resolve eniotional . relationship, or attiiudinal confiicts, or modifv behav iois 
which intert'ere with effective ciuotional, social, or intellectual functioning."" 

M The state board of licensed professional cnmselor examiners will 
consist ol seven iiicnibcrs. two will be lav persons ami five will be professional 
counselors, all serving staggered terms. Professionals must have been in 
practice for five vears anil must become licensed within one vear of 
appointment to the board. 

4i Licensure rctiuirements are parallel lor all groups w ith the exception 
thai psvehnlouists do nut license at the iii.istei \ level . .Applicants must hold 
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a master's or doctoral degree in prol'essional counseling from an accredited 
school or college offering a full time graduate course of study approved by 
appropriate national organizations accrediting professional counselor 
education programs or a substantial equi\alent program approved by the 
board. A practicum or internship is required, along with two years of post- 
masters practice or one year of postdoctoral practice in applied psychotherapy 
under supervision approved by the board and the passing of an examination 
that will demonstrate special knov^iedge and skill in applied psychotherapy. 
The first e.Kaniination will be given ASAP Jul> 1. 1988. which :iieans around 
January. 1989. 

5) There is no provision for "grand-parenting"" or for continuing 
education. All professions are enabled to establish professional corpo.'ations 
and all are extended privileged eoninuinication. Not only licensees but evers 
psychotherapist and school psychologist must pio\ ide each client with a 
complete professional disclosure statement. 

6) This bill establishes for professional counselors full parity with the 
other mental health professions in the domain of licensure regulation, it also 
establishes Colorado as the leader nationalK in the area of professional 
regulation. 

The Colorado bill is quite different from other counselor licensure bills 
in its proposal to license psychotherapist and not counselor. The bilTs efforts 
in this course is in large part due to the political climate in Colorado, in 
which the legislatures view protection of the public receiving mental health 
service as their primary concern, and not a "protectionist"" move for ans 
particular group. In Colorado, psychotiierapy is an unregulated profession 
and is prolific. This bill would regulate who may provide psychotherapy and 
these providers would be from the four groups co\ered under the licensur 
bill. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of the hill is the grievance board. Eac; 
of the four licensed groups would have the mechanisms to de\clop a grie\'ancc 
board to deal with accusations of mis- or malpractice of its members. The 
board also will be empowered to act against a non-licensed person practicing 
psychotherapy. This feature of the Colorado iiill will further strengthen the 
integrity of all mental health professionals b\ minimizing the ability of those 
untrained persons providing sub-standard, unsafe and possible damaging 
"psychotherapy"" to the public. 

The Colorado bill, like all other state counsellor licensure bills, is the result 
of years of hard work. The Mental Health Branch of the Colorado Association 
of Counseling and Development have been the major names and money raisers 
lor this effort. All groups in CACI) ha\e been siipporti\e and as the bill draws 
closer to becoming a realit). arc providing even more support. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



The Closing of the American Mind 

by Dr. Allan Bloom 

Published by Simon and Schuster, N,Y. , N,Y. 
Reviewed by: Maureen E, Pernick 



OI iIk- mam rc\io\^s 1 lia\i- read of Dr. Allan Blo(im\ Tin' Closiiii; ofilw 
American Mind. 1 partlall> and i;riidgingly agree with one that states '"this 
liodk lights a low firos." BIdoni makes a valid point b> eiting the necessity 
lor ilie himianities ni the college emrieiilum. ! agn;e with him ni that we 
eaii learn ahoiit the liitMre h> studying and understanding the past, ,Siirprised 
u ith oliser\aiions (and outrage) that lew sehools ■•equire "eore" courses and 
■■classics" such as Aristotle, Plato, Hobbes, and Locke, I find Bloom's 
arguments buried imder the sea of his own piousness. He appears to have 
lannci \ ision \(, hen citing the philosophers that arc '■impoilant" and sees only 
lliose Willi Western origins as notcworllu. 

Bloom tails to accept contemporary America is a rapidiv changing 
environmciit and this short-sightedness negates the mission he is li ving to 
accomplish: to educate America that universities are iloing a great disservice 
to its students by not teaching the Great Books. Written bv an academician 
lor academicians, and on (he best-seller list lor weeks, I question if those 
w ho arc buy ing or reading it arc gaining anything. While taking a firm stand 
denouncing relativism and its overabundance in ihe university selling, he 
expects and challenges universities lo "siand for something." Actuallv, it 
sounds as if he advocates the reinsialemem of in Itivo pairniis with Ihe 
universities leaching morals and values to the students. I niversiiies turn out 
scores ol people who can only think in shades ol grev- unable lo demonstrate 
■'right" and ■■vsrong", he sees students as unable lo make firm commitments. 
OptimiMically. Bloom sees "today's student' as "more honest in this 
generali n than in previous ' ^ci, he observes thai "stereotyping has 
disappea.vd" anil that "these kids just do not have prejudices against ainone."' 
II this is the sample of suidenis he has researched, I suggest he has a skevu'd 
\ levv. 

Parents, lun left unscathed bv Bloom's rhuoiic. ■■have nothing to give to 
their children in Ihe vwiv ol a vision of the vuuld, of high models of action. 
Ol profound sense ol connection vulh others" I presume he thinks that il 
parents cannot recite Irom I'lato^s Rrpnhlii and Dante^s Inferno, thev ,iie 
iiicapable of instilling values in their children I challeni;e Bloom^s naricm 
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BOOK REVIEW 



Transformations: Growth and Change 
in Adult Life 

by Roger Gould. M.D. 

Published by Simon and Schuster. 1978 

Reviewed bv Brian Kcintz 



Tiimsroi inalions is ;i profoiiiul ;iiul LMiliyhlciiiny book which picscnis ihc 
chiiikMiycs ofiii-owih in liic adult life. Gould docs an excellent job oldcsciibins: 
the predictable crises oC adult lile and olTei iny explanations of hos\ those 
crises occur. 

He asceitaiiis that conllicis experienced In adults are ai;e-related and are 
the product of static personal growth. The themes ol the conllicts experienced 
during specific time frames are: in om- 2()"s. Iea\ ing parents and assuming 
new roles; in our .^O's. feeling locked-in to responsibilities; in oui-4()"s. feeling 
urgeiicv to accept the realit> of death; and beyond midlife, overcoming 
conflicts and siri\ ing for inner peace. Transfonmitions explores each theme 
and examines the beliefs established in childhood related to each time fran c. 

The book follows two tracts common to adult life which are often catalvsis 
of conllict and growth. The\ are marriage and work. Both offer challenges 
for the adiMt to oscrcome in achieving fulfillment of life goals. 

The theme of Tniii.sl'oniuitioiis is growth awa\ from ehildhooil 
consciousness. Goidd sees growth as a continuous process sped up or sloweil 
down but never stopped, f-ach step is characteri/ed b\ a period of emotional 
turmoil and diseond'ort hut the result is greater understanding and movement 
toward adult fulfillment. 

The hook provides excellent insight into the connicis of marriage tied to 
differences in growth between partners. Often, resentment causes coiinict 
leading to separation or divorce. Clould offers explanations of the source of 
marital conllict and prosules solutions to (nercominr those difficulties. 

l'nfortunatel>. the book seems to focus on ni. led indisiduals and little 
time is given to the deselopment ol' single adults. Certainly, there must be 
some fundamental differences between the deselopment of married and single 
adults. Tnm\foni\(iti<)iis also makes a feehle attempt to explain differences 
across socio-economic classes anil does not mention differences among 
cultural minorities. 

GouUKs writing stsle makes the reader feel the conllicls being described 
as one can identif\ with the crises and inner thoughts ol the people pioliled 
in each age group. The book gi\es the reader insight into past, present, and 
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Iiiliirc di:\L-lopnKMilal challenges. Goiikfs wiiiint; iVom personal experience 
t!i\es ihc book atldilional credibilil\. 

Tninsf<>iinnii<ms pro\ ides a uieal opporliinii\ to sense adult deselopnient 
tioni a personal \ie\v point. This book uiscs an\ reader a look at themsclt 
Ironi a iini(.|iie and personal perspeclixe. Ciould has proxidcd more than an 
interesting compilation of real-lite evpericnccs from real people. 
Tniiisloniiiiiions is a mirror of the reader's past ui owth and a w indim to their 
tiiliirc de\elopmcni. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



College: The Undergraduate 
Experience in America 



by Ernest L. Boycr 

Published by Harper and Row. N.Y.. N.Y. 
Re\ie\ved by: Calla C. Laphani 

As autlmi o\' Hii;h Si liool: A Report on Si'voiulary Eiluccuion in America 
(Bi)\ci-, 1983), it is not siirprisinj: th;it Dr. f-mcst Bincr i.'i)ntinucs iiis wori< 
\^itii the biH)i< C>lici;c: I'hc IJndcrnnulnaic Kxi>cricnir in America. Boycr 
is proli;ibl> one oC onl> a feu qualillcil to write tiiis booi< considering his 
credentials. These include academic Dean. Universit\- teacher. Head of the 
Coiiiniission to Improve the lidiication of Teachers lor the Western College 
.•\-sociation. Director of the Center for Coordinated Education at Universitv 
of California at Santa Barbara, and Chancellor of the State University of 
Neu since IW). His credentials pros ide the rev.der w ith a careful analysis 
ol the undergraduate \ears as seen by administrators, faeultv. students and 
parents. 

The book highlights a three >car analysis from \isits to thirt> I'our-vear 
institutions throughout the United States. Dr. Bo\er sees the need to inviilve 
colleges in the debate o\er the goals and purposes of education due to the 
emergence of dis isions on campus, conllieting priorities, and competing 
interests. Throughout the book. Dr. Boyer offers the theme of indi\ idualit\ 
and eomniunit> as a solution to the much critiei/eil lour-\ear undergraduate 
experience. lndi\ idualil> refers to the individual preferences of a student and 
coinmunit> refers to the iieeil lo develop a ei\ie and socialls responsible 
student. 

C(illct;c. divided into se\en parts, each part one of eight concerns; except 
for part six which combines the gosernanee and evaluation of a college. Part 
One discusses the diseontinuits between high school and college. Bo\er views 
the priniar\ solution as a two part> responsibilits between the school and 
the student. It is important that the school trul_i market its assets and students 
look be>ond the gieen grass, student union and athletic teams to the i.|ualit\ 
ol teachers, orientation, librars. retention rate and academic piograms. The 
confusion over goals, specifiealls striking a balance hetwecMi student 
preferences and institutional goals, is seen as the second area needing 
clarification. Here. Bo\er strongls recommends the theme ol indi\ idualit\ 
and eoniinunit> as guidelines. Part three describes the conlliet between 
•Vareerism" and liberal arts within a college. With foresight, the general 
education courses and the enriched major should be carefully intertwined 
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lo crcaic a balance bci\Kccn ""carccrisiii" an J liberal arts. Part four addresses 
tl.e tension among t'aeult\ o\er the role ot' researcher \ersus teacher. Bo\er 
calls for redefining professional competence in terms other than research and 
publication. This section also confronts the issue of passive learning since 
the lecture method is used most b\ professors. Bo\er adMKales acii\e learning. 
e\alualing teachers and pnniding them \Mlh means to impro\e their skills. 
Part fue suggests the need for colleges to bridge the gap bel\Keen academic 
and sticial life b\ pro\ iding educational programs in the residence halK and 
cultural acli\ ilies. The quality of student life, he suggesl^ . has a direct effect 
upon the undergraduate experience. Part si\ argues that g;i\ei nance on most 
campuses is ineft'ecli\e because of breakdown communication belueen facull\ 
and department heads and the hick of support for student go\ernment. 
Colleges guided b\ a common purpose that crosses departments and di\isions 
compliments the belief that ■ integrity is the ke\ lo go\ernance." Part se\en 
suggests that "the sum of the pans does not equal the coherent uhole" on 
most campuses and the e\aluation pnvess should focus on the overall purpose 
of the undergraduate experience so that the institution and student are inelusi\ e 
in that pnvess. LastK Bo\er discusses the gap belueen college and the uorld. 
the importance ol moMiig the student from competence locommiimeni. giving 
high priorii\ lo career placement offices and informing the students about 
global issues. Bo\er feels ii is \iial that students begin to \ ie\K themseUcs 
as part of a larger commuiiit\. 

Ci)llt'i!i': llu' Undcr\;nidiMtc Expcriciiic in America offers an insightful 
\ie\K of the undergraduate \ears. the problems surrounding the college 
coniii unit\ and possible solutions. 1 would recommend ColUxv as a text to 
inspire students in a higher education graduate program; and it w ill remind 
professionals wli\ ihe\ entered the field of higher education While Callct;'' 
does not incorporate the communit\ and lunior colleges, the \ocational 
schools and the non-lraditioiial student into it . siiaK. I feel it is a rclerence 
book that can be uiili/ed b\ all ot' post secondar\ education. 





BOOK REVIEW 



Inside America 



by Louis Harris 

Published by Vintage Books 

Re\ ie\ved by Ross Papish 

Louis Harris and Associates ha\c broiiuht t'oi ih a powerful source of polled 
information. Inside Anwriai. a compilation of nationall_\ recoyni/ed polls, 
rcpoi ts in detail popular opinion in American in the I'OXO's. Clear Ironi the 
onset this work tloes not pro\e an> preset assumptions about American life 
but paints a picture of what societs thinks. Harris examines issues in our 
socict) from "fanii' peiNonal and social problenis, reactions t(> enieryiiiji 
crises and trends, tlu -st in political developments, and perspecti\es on 
war and peace, and the economs and values." A somewhat systematic 
approach presents the information, althoiiuh there is much o\erlap between 
main topics. The inlormation is broken into tliree chapters entitled home 
and famils. the community, and the nation and the world. 

Harris' information paints less a picture of the American family and home 
than an expose of the indi\ idual. Topics such as stress. v\ork. God. happiness, 
parenting, sleep, and sex education arc but a few of the areas that are 
examined. The typical American is shown to be one of a stereotyped "me" 
generation. High competition, high stress, importance of appearances, and 
feelings of alienation are a few of the characteristics tspify ing the ["-^XO's 
.American. Information from other topics show signs of movement away from 
this societal representation is supplemented by Harris' observation that this 
characterization is a "skin-deep" representation of the American public. His 
belief that there is a tendencs toward more humanistic concerns is iu>t stiongl\ 
supported in this chapter. 

I'he American communits is examined through social issues such as the 
.\iipp> generation. .-MD.S. discrimination, business, and education. In contrast 
to the home and family, the community is re\ealed to be a breeding ground 
of social awareness. .Support b\ the majority of the public for sex education 
in schools, birth control and abortion, equal rights. affiriiuiti\e action, and 
euthanasia are signs that our culture is becoming more allocentric; social 
welfare and individual rights are outweighing moral concerns. Although ties 
between the Reagan administration and the religious right are evident, polls 
indicate that the American public would not support conservative legislation. 
Skepticism toward national "institutions" (i.e.. education, business, 
gmcriimeiit) denio'istiates that the public is deiiiandiiig that ' contenipoiars 
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problems be solved by new and radical approaches" that satisfy the current 
moderate trend. The information revealed in this chapter breaks through the 
"skin" of the individual and exposes a movement toward an altruistic society 
in the 19Ws. 

Concerns for the nation and the world presents few surprises. The American 
public wants less defense spending, arms reduction, concern for the consumer, 
increased action against apartheid and support for Corey Aquino (among other 
world issues). The national public sees the need for the U.S. to be a 
competitive world market again, to take impartial stands on some international 
conflicts and to bring forth leaders that can be effective and "trusted"". Harris 
presents information that tells of an American public that wants the best of 
all worlds. Decreased ipi"'ation and world peace are but two concerns that 
tspil'v the de\elopin^ ional conscience"' of which Harris speaks. 

In all. In.sidf. Aincriia is a statistical tidal wave of information successful 
in exposing America as a confusing and complex society of diverse people 
\>. iih ili\erse concerns. Wiiile there is much evidence of the existing "me'" 
generation of the 198()"s. there is also a clear emergence of a new moderate 
(political) standpoint in America that is demanding relief for the poverty 
stricken, homeless, and malnutritioncd of the world. Though Harris does 
not set out to prove a particular point, he does reveal that education is one 
ol'tlic keys to .America's contemporary concerns. Creation of a new workforce, 
new leaders and new strategies to address social concerns w ill come out of 
ei.lucation to iiieei these ne\>. concerns. 




BOOK REVIEW 



Habits of the Heart: 
Individualism and Commitment 
in American Life 



by Bellah. Madscn. Sullivan. Swidlcr. and Tipton 
Published by Harper and Row. 198.'i 
Reviewed by: R. Gary Hartz 

Alexis dc Tocqucs illc. in Dcmociiuy in America (Knopf, inc., 1945). 
warned lhat individLialisni has the potential to isolate Americans from each 
other, undermining the conditions which make Ireedoni possible. This danger 
sparked Bellah. Madsen. .Sullivan, Swidlcr. and Tipton to create Hahiis of 
ihc Heart, a brilliant and readable analysis of American individualism and 
commitment. The authors feel that it is crucial that the roots of American 
individualism arc understood if freedom is to be ensured. 

The book rests on the premise that societs lacks the abilits to articulate 
the richness of its commitments. Indeed, the goal of the authors is to help 
transform private moral anxieties into public discourse. Thc\ perceive a 
stagnation in one's abilits to discuss moral issues, and sec this as a prime 
reason for the lack of comfort and understanding held toward others. Idealls. 
people could deselop a "deeper language." allowing them to become more 
intimate about their common moral concerns, a necessits if we arc to keep 
our freedom. 

Uahiis of the Heart is a creative sunhesis of the authors' indis idual studies. 
.Studies ranged from the role of lose and marriage in oui lises, to therapists', 
psschologists", and psschiatrists" viesss on the need for counseling, to one's 
reasons for actisits or lack thereof in solunteer and political actisist 
organizations. 

Chapters one and tsso serve as in introduction. The first analyzes the lises 
of four Americans, proud iM' their individualism, but unable' to articulate 
commitments to or definitions of success, freedom, or justice. Chapter two 
shosss hosv forms of American individualism are deeply rooted in our 
countrs 's histors. 

Next, four chapters on prisate lite analsze the process of gaining one's 
identits. the role of lose and marriage, the inability to reach out for help, 
and the rate at which sse turn to professional thcraps. The authors feel that 
our need to preserxc our individualits stningly innuences the wass in sshich 
we choose to disidc tnue between public and prisate lilc, and that without 
this high ot a need, the ss-ays in svhich sse sec amonomy. counseling, marriaiie, 
and other prisate entitie s would be drastically different. 

R. Ciary Hartz is Assisiaiil Hal! Dinvlor, InyersDll Hall, ami ,i j'ladiialc siuilonl in 
the ( ollcjio Siuilenl IVisnnne! .Aihninisiratioivl'riigMni at ('oioiado Stale I'niseisitv 
I t ('i)llins, Coloradi). ' 
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From here, the authors look at public life and win peoj le get involved 
in society, respond to citizenship, and coninient on religion as a major Ibrni 
of expression in public life. The major conclusion here is that there is a 
predisposition in American middle-class socien. in both social situations 
and in our everyday vocabularies, to look for public and not private sources 
of meaning. 

While iiiost of the book delves into American individualism, the final 
chapter looks at improvements to be made. The authors acknowledge that 
the political system contains much power, and stress the significance ol the 
indi\ iduaPs power to \ isualize improvements and change consciousness levels, 
opinions, and culture in general. 

Seeing change as depending on the individual, the authors recommend 
that we utili/e a developing intellectual mentality - an abilits to look be\ond 
boundaries such as those between the disciplines to see problems and issue 
from a more holistic perspective. Reduction ..f boundaries, they feel, will 
help us to rccogr.i/e common traditions. .Since traditions emphasi/c the main 
ways in which we arc connected with and interdependent upon each other, 
individuals might then sec the need Ibr increased activ itv in the public realm. 
H(il>ii\ of the Mean paints a realistic picture of American society and the 
extent to which we value our individualism. If Tociiuev ille was correct about 
the potential detriments of individualism, this is one of the most significant 
books of our time. 
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"The Supervision Manual for Field- 
Based Counseling Experiences^^ 

published by the 

Colorado Association for Counselor Education 
and Supervision 

The manual is an "all-inclusive"" document 
providing guidelines for guidance and counseling 
practica. internships and externships. Areas covered 
are: 

1) Making the Site Contact. 

2) Responsibilities of the College Supervisor. 

3) Responsibilities of the On-site Supervisor. 

4) Responsibilities of the Student. 

5) Evaluation of the Student, and 

6) a Resource Section. 

Additional ly. the manual contains a section 
providing a listing of some of the field-based sites 
and supervisors. 

Copies may be purchased for $3.50 by writing: 

Dr. John Holmes 

ES 309 
Adams State College 
Alamosa. CO 81102 
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GUIDELINES FOR AUTHORS 



The Colorado Association lor Counseling and De\eiopmenl in\ ites articles 
tor publication in its journal Amiiriwsx. The deadline for submission ol' 
articles is F-'ebruar> 1 of each >ear. Articles should be sent to: 

Rich Feller. Associate Professor 

Counseling and Career Devclopnient 

School of Occupational and F.duc itional Studies 

Colorado State University 

Fort Collins. CO m52?' 

It is iniponant that the journal represent all divisions o' CACD and nienibers 
are encouraged to submit articles about their work, research, and thought- 
pro\oking challenges to the profession. 

In addilion. photos are needed for the journal cover .or each issue. Please 
send any photos which you belie\c would be appropriate. Although no 
honorarium can be paid, proper credit will be given to each photographer 
whose work is published. 

Typing and Other Rcqui foments 

1 . Send the original manuscript and two clear copies. The original should 
be t\ped on 8'-': x" II nontranslucent white bond. Do not use onionskin or 
erasable bond. 

2. Attach a cover page which provides: 

• title of the article 

• name of the author(s) 

• author's position and place of empUnnient 

• author\ address and phone nuniber(s) 

Style and format should follow the 1988 edition oi the Amchivii 
l\y( lu)i(>i;iial Associaiion Piihlicaiioii Maiwul. 
Include an abstract, not to exceed 50 words. 
.S. Use non-se\ist language throughout. 

(i. Never submit a manuscript which is under consideration b\ another 
publication. 

Upon publication, each author w ill receive two personal copies of the 
journal. 

;Vi)fc.- Authors bear full rcsponsibilit> lor the accuracN ol' references, 
quotations, tables, antl figures. 
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From the Editor* s Desk 



An editor grows very close to one's journal over time. Illusions that it's the 
first piece of mail read by members become commonplace. After all, it takes 
some tending to get this from my "Mac" screen to the top of some 1200 
mailboxes. 

Fonunately, the annual publication arrives as docs spring. And with it comes 
growth. The kids on the corner seem three i;. hes taller and fifteen pounds 
lighter now that they have peeled their down filled fashions. We note gardens 
showing signs of renewal, yet standing up from planting seeds gets a little 
tougher each year. In a way that's how 1 see publication of the Journal. About 
this time of year I get a little tired until I remind myself what counselors do. 
It's that planting of seeds in people that causes me to feel that a difference 
is made. 

Let's hope that the considerable c-fforts of this edition's authors and editorial 
board members are seen in much the same way. I've got a springtime feeling 
that their work will again please you. 

In reviewing this edition's features let me highlight the addition of Carol 
Hacker, Director of Employee Assistance Programs, Jefferson County Schools, 
to the Editorial Board. Everyone who has shared the joy of working with Carol 
knows what a thorough job she does. Her insight to the issues and exceptional 
editing ability add considerable strength to \hc Journal. Her special knowledge 
of mental health counseling provides an additional anchor to your Board. 

This edition may have been one of the most challenging, as many more 
manuscripts were received than could be published. I hope you also acknowledge 
the wide rcnge of topics representing almost every division. The CACD also 
pays tribute to Carl Rogers and Virginia Satir, two great gardeners of oui' souls. 
As you review this issue and savor the variety, I hope you'll send along your 
feedback and find an idea or three that allows you to nurture a few seeds in 
the human garden. Carl Rogers and Virginia Satir would take great pleasure 
in that. Enjoy! 

Rich Feller, Editor 

Associate Professor 

Counseling and Career Development 

School of Occupational and Educational Studies 

Colorado State University 

Fort Collins, CO 80523 

Phone: 303-4';l-('>879 



Articles are Mccpted unttl l-ehruary 1 and the Journal is published annually 
each spring. 
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A Loving Tribute 

To Virginia Satin 1916-1988 



h" Janet Trever 

' 'Few. if any therapist, have so personally touched the lives of so 
many countless people in one 's lifetime, as did Virginia. What was 
that magic that happened when she shook your hand, looked directly 
into your eyes, and smiled warmly as she leaned forward to greet you 
in her own inimitable way? Why did we feel she had known us all 
our lives, though we had just met? Why did we get that feeling that 
she understood us better than most, and accpeted us so completely 
with all our strengths and weaknesses? I believe that one of Virginia's 
greatest abilities was that of instantly connecting to the humanness 
in us all. It was that very humanness which she so respected, so 
admired, and so beautifully nurtured in others, that made her stand 
out as one of the world's most gifted helpers. Indeed, she referred 
to her teaching as 'training to be more fully human. ' "' 

Virginia described herself as a cross between Christopher Columbus, Johnny 
Appleseed, Paul Revere, and an air traffic controller. She had a genius for going 
beyond traditional approaches in therapy and spontaneously developing new 
vehicles of change: family mapping, family reconstruction, sculpting. Her idea 
of seeing families together rather than separately was a departure from the 
accepted norm; it was a lisk she undertook while working as a young therapist 
in Chicago. She broke with conventional rules when they blocked the avenues 
for personal growth. She eventually came to say, "Anyone who does therapy 
without an awareness of systems is like a geneticist wh' ignores the existence 
of D.N.A." 

Born in Neillsville. Wisconsin, in 1916, Virginia worked as a tcachti and 
school principal, therapist for residential treatment centers, and instructor for 
the Illinois State Psychiatric Institute before she began her private practice. She 
went on to be a co-founder of the Mental Research Institute (MRl) in California, 
the first Director of Training at Esalen Institute at Big Sur, President of the 
Association of Humanistic Pyschology, one of the major contributors to the 
"Evolution of Psychotherapy" Conference in Phoenix in 1985 (a Time magazine 
quote at that time . . . "She can fill any auditorium in the country."), and 
was selected by the prestigious National Academy of Practice as one of two 
members chosen to advise the Congress of the U.S. on health concerns. She 
was chosen to be a member of the International Council of Elders in 1986, 
a society developed by recipients of the Nobel Peace Prize. She was elected 
President of the First Family Therapy Symposium in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 



Janet IriM i wis st-lcdcil fur nu-mlKTslirp in ihc Avanu Network in I'^Kl ,inil is dirrently 
.1 (farcer Counselor and adjunit faiiilty mcml)cr of the School of ( )mipation;il and 
I!iliiuiti(inal Stiuiics ai Ciilorado .Stair University. 




in l';87, as well as appointed to the California Commission to Pro.note Self- 
Esteem and Personal and Social Responsibility. As one of her final projects. 
Virginia spent a month in the Soviet Union teaching at the University of Moscow 
and appearing on their national television. 

Her books include The New Peoplemaking. Conjoint Family Therapy, Self 
Esteem, lAaking Contact, and Your Many Faces. She co-authored The Use of 
Self in Therapy and SatirStep By Step with Michele Baldwin. She has produced 
several posters and a teaching video tape series. Virginia devoted much of her 
energy in the last few years toward world peace and to establishing a structure 
for her work to be continued. She began her Avanta Network for trainers in 
IT", her International Training Institute in 1981. Her annual month-long 
proic^is communities take place in Crested Butte, Colorado: a place she dearly 
loved ami where she chose to have her ashes placed after the memorial service. 
The Avania Netv/ork trainers from around the world will continue her family 
I amps, process lommunities. international seminars, and annual Tiyospaye 
Seminar (Lakota Sioux word for "extended family") in Rapid City. South 
Dakota l-or further information on any of these programs contact the Avanta 
Network. l.V; I-orest Avenue. Palo Alto, CA 94301, (415) 327-1424. 

\ irj^mia s Inlksy style of annecdotes and story-telling breathed fresh air into 
ilie lorriiiors of teihniial jargon and clinical procedures. It seems fitting to 
ini ludc a few stories about her along with the lists of accolades. 1 was privileged 
In know Virginia for the past 1 1 years, and she has left me with a rich collection 
ot tales I love to recount from times spent with her as teailier, mentor, role 
nioiicl. iliange agent, and friend .... 

In the midst of a coun.seling theories course in my masters degree program 
I hail oiiasion to be with Virginia at a five day seminar in Colorado and to 
drive with her to dinner in Estes Park. I climbeii in the backseat joyfully ami 
rcu)gni/eii the golden op|)ortunity for a head start on my upcoming position 
pa|)er. "What is the original hxsis of your theories and techniques? The Freudian 
P'.uhoanalytii approach you originally trained in, Adierian Psychologv. 
lungian'" Virginia laughed and replied. "1 always loved plavv I started creating 
ilii in when 1 was three years old." Then she talked of the different plavs she 
loM-d and one', ••he remembered writing as a child. And that was my an.swer: 
not what 1 expeiieii for my textbook an.swer, yei richer than i could have dreamed 

•-Ik- ollereii me a look at how her mind worked and how !.he peneived patterns 
in the world of human behavior. 

NX'hen I first met Virginia in l';78. we were at an Air Force Base in the 
Pliilipinnc. where 1 had been living for the past year ami she had been flown 
in a lonviiltant to the lar.i;e hospital f'aiility. At the lonilu.sion of the sessions 
1 uav invited to anonipany Vitginia and the wife of the Mental Health OfTiier 
g.)ing '.hopping "off base" in nearby Angeles City. 1 never like to bargain with 
ilie loial shopkeepers and Himetimes avoided shopping rather than have to 
luiitend with it At one shop she |)uked out many items without haggling, 
ilcintc the oiher wife's protestations of the unfair priies. As (he Filipino man 
wiute up the piinhases he looked at her with a big smile and began to shower 
lici wiiii maii\ "gifts" from the shelves. Virginia looked over and beamed at 
iiv .iv it to '.,n . "See. 1 know people." 

A few weeks before Virginia's arrival in Tuison, Ari/ona, for a (onfereme, 
the .\\aiu,i oKhc lalleii nic to recjuest ihatlcoiuacl a woman living in 'I'ucsoii 




and arrange for a time for her to see Virginia during her visit. 1 called and learned 
to my amazement that the woman had been a teenage run-a-way client of 
Virginia's 50 years before in Chicago, and she had recently seen national publicity 
on Virginia in the papers and had called the Avanta office to reconnect. 

1 made the arrangements, and with much excitement drove Virginia over 
to her home one afternoon. The woman, her husband, and her teenage daughter 
greeted us at the front door, and we walked into a living room with a picture 
of Virginia on the coffee table. We had a wonderful afternoon together and 
I marveled at the accountability factor of 50 years: to have these women meet 
again in such different circumstances in their lives, yet to pick up their mutual 
admiration immediately. Could it be that we may all have clients looking us 
up after 50 years to report back on their lives and satisfaction? 

Virginia was a gifted, charismatic teacher and leader, and she provided us 
a legacy of programs, organizations, and "famous firsts" ; but most importantly 
she was genuine, the real McCoy, and she offered hope and new possibilities 
to everyone she encountered. In the last few weeks of her life she continued 
to model her beliefs and the pa.ssioii she felt for life. The last message she sent 
to us speaks for itself: 

Sunday, ScptcmBer ^, 1988 4:40 p.nu 

To all my friends, coUeagues and f amity, 

I send you (ov&. Tttase support me in my 
passage to a neiu Gfe. 

I have no other loay to thanfiyou than this. 

you have ptayeda significant pan in my 
deveCopment of tovixig. 

5{s a result, my Ufehas Seen rich andfidCso 
I CeavefeeUn£ very gratejuL 




' I xdTUt Inmi Marilyn I'lcrs' ■.|hiiIi (I'rcMdini nl Avanc.i Tramm(; Netwdrk) at Virf.iciia 
Saiir's Mcriuitial Scrvuc. Mciilo Park C ivii ( iimi . C.A. Oitiihcr 1. I'JHH 
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Carl Ransom Rogers 
In Memorial 



by Ira David Welch 



CARL RANSOM ROGERS 
January 8, 1902 - Fcbman' 4, 1987 

Carl Rogers died on February 4, 1987. He was 85 years old. In a fall, he 
broke his hip, and while the surgery was successful, complications occurred and 
he died shortly afterward. 

I am filled with emotions as 1 sit to write this piece to say goodbye and honor 
him. Two themes flood mv thoughts. One is a story about Goethe's death and 
the other is the gift Carl Rogers left all of us. 

It is told that as Goethe was dying, he cried out from his death bed. "Light! 
Light! The world needs more light." Many years later a philosopher said Goethe 
was wrong. He should have said, "Warmth! Warmth! The world nr .ds more 
warmth. For we shall not die from the dark, but from the cold." 

And that story leads to another. 1 once saw a map from the 1 5th Century 
in which the known world centered around Europe and Africa. In all the 
unknown parts of the world, of which there were many, some fearful and 
superstitious canographer had written the words "Here Be Dragons" to warn 
seafarers not to venture into those unknown places. 

Carol Rogers taught us that the unknown places of ourselves weren't inhabited 
by dragons. He lit our way through a tangle of human condemning psychologies. 
He did it with grace and warmth. We were able to take some measi.re of pride 
in our humanity. Carl Rogers loved us and because of that love the world is 
a brighter and warmer place. He left us a treasury filled with his teaching and 
so the light shines on. And, each time one of us reads something Carl Rogers 
wrote, we are touched by his warmth. 

And so he is gone. There is little we could have done to give any more honors 
to him. Still, my hope- is that he went to his death with the sure knowledge 
that the light and the warmth he gave to us wa.s received with appreciation 
and affection. 

Goodbye, Carl. Go with our love. 



ir.i D.ivhl \Xtl(li IS l'rof(ss(ir ol ( oiinscliiiK |\mIioIo(;v at ilic riiKcrMtv of Norilur 
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An Interview With Natalie Rogers, 
1988 CACD Keynote Speaker 



Interviewed by Sue Spooner 
INTRODUCTION 

Co-founder of the Person Centered Expressive Therapy Institute, 726 
Mendocino Avenue, Santa Rosa, CA 95401, (707) 523-0203, and author of 
Emerging Woman: A Decade of Midlife Transitions, Natalie Rogers is a Certified 
Expressive Therapist, and a group facilitator trained in Client-Centered Therapy. 
She was interviewed while attending the Colorado Association of Counseling 
and Development 1988 Fall Conference as Keynoter and workshop leader. 

SPOONUR: To give our readers a little background about yo'.i; you acknowledge 
very gracefully and graciously that you are Carl Roger.s' daughter. Naturally 
that causes people to be very much interested in you, in what you are like and 
what your life has been like. But one of the most important things 1 have learned 
about you is that you are very sure to make this profession of yours and the 
things that you do, your own kind of place in the sun. With that out of the 
way. wc can go on and talk about Natalie Rogers rather than Carl Rogers' 
daughter. 

Rogers: You are right. It is important for me to be my own person, so while 
I acknowledge niy dad. it is important for me to create my own identity. 

SPOONER: The other thing you said wa.s what an impact your mother had 
on your life. 

Rogers: Yes. I like to give her credit, because I feel women in general don't 
gel enough credit for what thev do in life. And people who knew her knew 
what a strong influence she was \nd what a very strong supporter she was of 
my dad. Indeed, I believe, as a daughter watching my parents as a couple, thai 
her love and dedication and support was very very important to him in his early 
and middle years particularly. 

SPOO\'F.R: And very much an influence on you. You mentioned her art and 
what a sensitive artist she was and how that has impacted what you are doing 
today. Maybe that's a good way for us to lead into having you tell us about 
the work you are doing. 

Rogfr\. I am very excited about mv woik in u.sing expressive art mocks. At tirsi 
I saw II as a way to be a good therapist, to help people be aware and in touch 
Willi themselves. When I first began, 1 was interested in using my own love for 
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an, yoga and movement, bringing those interests into my professional work. 
With clients or with groups. I found ways to bring an and movement into the 
sessions. Gradually, I realized that what 1 was doing was creating environments 
for other people to be creative, to find theix own inner creative juices and vitality. 
Then I took training in an therapy with Janie Rhyne , . , she wrote the book 
Gestalt An Experience and she was an influence on me, I also took Anna 
Halperin's training program and then became more involved in helping people 
to use their ability to express themselves in many ways through movement as 
well as verbally. One of my thoughts as 1 develop this work is that a lot of us 
talk about integrating mind, hean, body, and spixit. You have to use your body, 
be aware of your body, and know what messages your body give you to really 
be able to integrate all of yourself. 

SPOONER: So talking about it is certainly not enough. 

Rogers: That's right. It's one thing to say "I'm tense," or "I'm feeling pain 
in my gut," or "I'm being aware of it." but to find ways to express that 
kinesthetically is to find ways to release it. Releasing is like catharsis. Then, 
we go even further than releasing the feeling. That's one pan of it. But I believe 
we go much more deeply than that to be in touch with our very inner essence 
and core, which then allows us to be open to the Universal Energy. 

SPOONER: You talked about that connection. 

Rogers: The connection between the inner and the Universal is ver>' profound 
to me. It is experiential. It's not just a theory'. It's something that I've 
experienced. And I see it happen to other people. 

SPOONER: I've heard people say that it's something you can t talk aioul. 

Rogers: It's verv difficult. You know, it used to be very difficult for me to talk 
jl>oul Client Centered Therapy. Most of us who have been trained with Carl 
know that it is so different to experience it than it is to talk about it. 

SPOONER: It comes from here in our center. 

Rogers: Client Centered Therapy is an art form. It is a philosophy and an art 
form more than a method or technique. Person Centered Expressive An Therapy 
is an art form integrating the very deep philosophy that my dad had, (which 
1 have also), of respecting the individual's inner being and ability to determine 
her or his own direction with the opponunily to channel our cxpres,sions through 
movement, and art, writing, and sound. 

SPOONER: Tell us a little bit about you: Institute. 

Rogers: We are a non-profit tax deductible educational organization, located 
in Santa Rosa, where 1 live, an hour North of San Francisco. 1 have developed 
a M) hour training program for professionals. What excites me is the cross 
fertilizaiion of artists, musicians, writers, counselors and therapists. Of 
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course, many participants are in the helping professions, but we also have 
business people and doctors. So there's a lot of cross fertilization of the various 
professions. And we have a four level program. The first pan of it happens 
in the summer. Level One. a six day program, introduces people both to person 
centered group facilitation and immediately involves people in their own 
creativity, whether they think they are creative or not. I'm very used to getting 
people who say "I can't move," or "I can't draw," or "I can't write" to do 
just that. Of course we all have the innate ability to be creative. So we find 
ways to make it fun and involving. The first level is six days and it's open to 
everybody. People can come and try it out. I find that the expressive arts are 
so unfamiliar that we need an introductory way to let people try them. Once 
they experience it, then frequently, they g^t hooked because as I say. "Creativity 
is like freedom; once you taste it, you can't do without it." We hold the program 
at a retreat center where there's a nice theatre space. It's ver\' warm, with redwood 
floor and walls and a swimming pcol and a hot tub. A sense of community 
happens very quickly. 

SPOONER: Sounds like you have paid a lot of attention to choosing an 
environment. 



Rogers: It's very imponant. Again, tliat's from my mother, I think. The aesthetic 
sense really influences us a lot. I suppose if I'd been in any other career I would 
be an environmental architect or something. It really does matter to me whether 
there's light and air and trees and greenery, or pictures on the wall. Level One 
i."; the six days and it is followed quite quickly by a Level Two which is ten days. 
In Level Two we spend time developing client centered counseling skills. I use 
triads, with an observer and a client and a counselor, and video feedback. We 
begin to talk about theory. We read about and discuss theory of creativity and 
Its application as well as the personal imagery. Then Level Three is in lanuary. 
That's a ten day program. People come back after they've had time to go home 
and try out what they've learned. Frequently we need to come back to recharge 
our energy because it is so different to feel your own potential in anv kind of 
group that you are in. and then to go home and feel it sort of sink away as 
you get back into the high leih society, the high pressure job, or whatever. 
We need to support each other in finding ways to keep up that energy. Level 
Four i.s probably the m(^st exiiting. People lonie back as interns to one of the 
summer programs. They become obser\'ers and lo-facilitaiors. People come baik 
and learn how to facilitate. Now some of the people who've graduated . . . 
they get a certifiiate of completion . . . are beginning to teadi it. and that's 
why I started this. I have always wanted graduate students, people who do 
rescanh and carry the work further. What's exciting to me is that the interns 
iire doing their term papers on the impact of the program on their work. One 
wiinian is doing a |)heiiomenologiial stiiiiy for her Doctoral thesis. She 
interviewed eighteen participaiiLs m deptli for an hour and a half and transirihed 
all that material. So we are going to know what how people change and develop 
as they go through this training. I'm looking forward to that. I've had two 
people do their masters thesis using the Person Cientered Expressive 'Flierapy 
training as their central theme, then I learn Irom these studies; I grow, and 
\\c all grow together, Thai's what's lun. 
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SPOONER: 1 notice you never use the word "trainer. 



Rogers: No. 1 don't. I certainly understand that organizational development 
language, but there's something about that word that sounds more like training 
animals in the zoo or something. It's not a real appealing word to me. 1 like 
the word facilitator. Actually. 1 like the word learner instead of participant, 
but my staff disagree with me on that. I call us learners and facilitators. 1 thmk 
that's the Carl Rogers pan of me too. I included him on the initial faculty of 
the Institute on a pan-time basis. 

I've done workshops all over Europe, in Latin America, in Japan, and while 
1 like going to places to do a three day or week long workshop, often you never 
sec the people again and that's draining. You give so much, and you get 
something back at the moment, but the Institute provides greater continuity 

SPOOSER: Let me change topics a little bit. Several colleagues 'iaid please ask 
how she feels about women's issues in coun.seling. Panicularly women as clients, 
but also women as therapists and leaders in the profession. 

Rogers. Statistically, iiumbervvise. we cenainly arc the greatest majoritv of people 
in the helping and counseling profession. Women's issues have been very dear 
to my heart. 

SPOOSER: You had some personal experiences as both client and a.'; professional 
and you might be able to articulate those in ways that might be helpful to 
the rest of us. 

Riigers- One of the things I believe is true iv that as lounselors we draw to us 
the kind of people who are working through our own issues When I got 
divorced. 1 had no support group of women W hen 1 became a counselor, during 
those years from about l')6H to ""). I whs noticing that women who were in 
the proiess of divorce came to nie. and it wil'. because I had just worked through 
It 1 wa'; a step or rwo ahead of them It wasn't bciause I adveitiscd as a divorie 
lounsclor. 1 think we naturally draw people to us that arc working on the same 
issues. .\{ the same time 1 was working to establish m\selt. to enipuwer iinsell. 
10 establish nn own identity as a person, whiih 1 really had allowed to slip 
awa\ 1 lould blame the male masculine scuiety. and 1 did to some extent, but 
it ssas out of a lack of awareness that 1 let nn self fade away and become a non- 
entity in suppon of my husband and inv ihildren One of the thing-^ that ania/ed 
iiir at that time, and 1 imagine it s still true, was the manv women who tame 
to me sa\ ing that the\ had been to other therapists ~ psychiatrists, men niostK 
- who said ' '>'ou must adjust to your role " I beiame very interested and 
iiuolvcd in sex role issues, and spoke out very strongly I wroie things about 
male female roles and how unfair anil un|ust they were and 1 tried to raise 
lonMiou^ness in ni\ own wa\. I led iiiaiiv women's groups. p.irtitularK lor 
women tounselois. VCe used the expressive arts to develop our sense of our own 
histotv. and to talk about sexualnv 1 found it was quiie eas\ tor me to talk 
about sexual issues. It was ama/ing to me to read the literature. what is 
writieii In woinvn tor women I (gained a trciiiendou'. sense ot the inipoitaiKe 
nl hibliotlierapv VCoiiieii writers inlluemed me greatly W hen I tlist saw the 
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article about the myth of the vaginal orgasm, I looked at it and just folded 
it over and hid it in my pocketbook. You weren't supposed to see things like 
that written publicly. But once I had, I read it. I started speaking out on our 
own sexuality and encouraging other women to do so. 

5P00NER: I think that's true. For many years women did not discuss with 
each other our sexual experiences, and therefore had really limited information 
about what was really true for women in general. 

Rogers: One of the things that's impressed me too; when I was a married woman, 
between age 20 and 40, I thought I was most fortunate in a social situation 
it 1 could get to talk to men, because of course I thought they were the interesting 
people to talk to. And in some ways that was true, because we weren't very 
interesting to talk to. I wasn't particularly interesting. I didn't have much to 
talk about. I didn't have much identity. But now, I always seek out women 
because I think they have the most exciting and dynamic political, philosophical, 
and global issues that they are envisioning and writing about. Women are 
combining the very deep personal, emotional and nurturing issues along with 
the economic, the social and political issues, like Hazel Henderson. A lot of 
the fut urisrs. like Joanna Macy, are discussing the connection between the 
personal, environmental and political. 

SPOONER: Women seem to have the energy and the care. Did you find yourself 
confronted in any direct or indirect ways in founding your Institute, with having 
to deal with a male dominated business and therapy world? 

Rogers: No. What happened to me was that I wrote my book. Emerging Woman: 
A Decade of Midlife Transitions which was a very personal/political statement. 
Then I spoke on women's issues a lot. Once you are aware of injustice, you 
can'i become unaware. So everything hit me all the time. I found I wai angry 
or in tears a lot. That was exhausting and really draining me. I was on the board 
of directors of the Humanistic Psyihology Association, and (.onstantly having 
to speak out to remind them of their responsibilities to women, so it was 
happening even where people should know better. I was always standing up 
and speaking out at conferences, asking for equal numbers of women as speakers 
and participants. It was pretty exhausting. I found that my anger was eating 
nic up inside I could «■(■ myself going down the tubes. In my move to work 
in creativity, I found I was acknowledging the beauty, the artistic and the 
aesthetic and the potential in all of us again. In.stead of waging war, wage peaie. 
I think my work in creativity is the way for me to embrace all of myself. Both 
my shadow side and my light. I want to encourage women and men to use 
their anger as an energy force to he channeled very positively. Instead of fighting, 
I am now channeling that energy in ways that, for me at least, are more 
uiiistriutive. 

SPOOSER: Do you have any special Jirojects or dreams of yours that are waiting 
for yiHi to have time and ciuTgy? 

A'o.CCM. I'm really thinking seriously about spending more tme doing my own 
an My own. I have spent a lot of time, many many years, imludiiig when I 
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was a mother, creating spaces for other people to be creative. Tliat, in itself is a 
very creative process for me. 1 get nurtured by facilitating groups or by being 
with other people in that way. But 1 start doing my own artwork and gel stopped, 
start again and get stopped. I've got a book in me that need to be written about 
the Creative Connection: the interrelation of all the modalities. I've started 
this book and had to put it in the file drawer, saying "Okay, you've got to 
go out and give talks and market what you are doing." I'm ready to make 
another kind of transition: to write and do my own sculpting or painting, and 
dance. So I'm going to find more time for that. I don't think I'll slop doing 
what I'm doing, but I'll shift my priorities. I'll try to find a different balance. 
That is my next dream. Like all dreams, it seems risky and scary. Who am 1, if 
I'm not out there being a facilitator of therapy, because that's my identity now? 

SPOOXER: You mentioned the three most significant influences on your life 
were Mahatma Ghandi. Martin Luther King, and Eleanor Rocsevelt. Would 
you like to add any names to that list, or would you like to leave it at that? 

Rogers: 1 might add .wme names, hadn't thought about that, but as 1 thought 
about those three, the words came to me: "Who are these people for me? What 
is tlie Natalie Rogers pan of these people? Ghandi is non-violence, Martin Luther 
King is equality, and Eleanor Roosevelt is justice." 1 think those three principles 
somehow are so deep in me, from my childluKid. 1 remember feeling very deeply 
moved, as a seven or eight year old girl when those kinds of issues were shown 
to me in real life. We went traveling in the Appalachian Mountains. I'll never 
forget the first time 1 saw real poverty or real racial discrimination, how painful 
it was as a child to see it, to experience that. It's not that my parents preached 
or .said anything particularly about it. It was my own experience of it. So those 
three principles are very meaningful to me. 

Well of course, my dad. That goes without saying. He is a tremendous 
influence in mv life. 1 have been so close to his way of thinking and being 
it is difficult for me to sort out what is Ca'l -.tnd what is me. And Abe Maslow 
was very important. 1 don't think he ever knew, really. I don't think 1 ever 
told him before he died because it hadn't bit me before 1 wrote my book how 
important it was that somebody I had admired, suggested that 1 go back to 
school. It never would have occurred to me or anybody in my family. My dad 
or my mother never said to me as a young mother, "How come you're helping 
vour husband and not doing your own career?" That wasn't what women did. 
li didn't occur to me. But it did occur to Abe. He was very niiuh a promoter 
of women. I saw him encourage women as scholars and researchers. So he was 
important. 

1 think nu most difiicult transition right now will be if 1 choose the art as 
a priority over psychology. It's not that my dad ever said, "1-ollow in my 
iooisieps." He never did. But it's so ingrained in me, and in mv daughters. 
There's something abma Carl . the way he would say, "1 will choose to do 
the things th.it make llu- most impact in the world." li is a sense thai we, as 
a I'amilv, have a mission in lite ha\e a rcsponsibilits ici help change the world 
Again, I've felt thai ever since 1 w.ls a little kid He didn't preach il, he lived it. 

SI'OOM-R And vcui arc tool 
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Youth Gangs and Violence: 
Implications for School Counselors 



by Daryl Sander 

In receni months there have been scores of media reports about youth gangs 
and their related violence. In Denver last summer, the murder of sixteen year 
old Tay Carolina as he walked home in Northeast Denver shocked the entire 
metro area. The community was filled with rumors about open warfare between 
the Crips and the Bloods, both of whom had been active in criminal behavior 
in the neighborhood. In California a few years ago Mark Miller, a promising 
student and top high school athlete was gunned down out'.de a teen club in 
ii largely white, affluent San Fernando Valley suburb. Mark had been a leader 
in the FFF. a white, suburban g.iiig made up primarily of middle class youth. 
Their code was " . . . ( 1 ) be yourself, (2) live your own life, (3) fuck social values, 
•md (-4) fight for freedom" (Sullivan, 1986). Though largely an urban problem 
drawing disproporiionaiely from ethnic neighborhoods, gang problems arc a 
national problem, and there is scarcely a part of this country which remains 
unaffected by the phenomenon of youth violence and bloodshed. 

In Denver the bloody encounters between Clips and Bloods have dominated 
ihe headlines in recent months, and though there have been numerous remedies 
proposed there i<; little evidence that the community has found an effective, 
long-term solution. In the Los Angeles area during the firsr six months of 1988, 
over 13,000 youth gang members had been arrested, but solutions seemed as 
elusive in that area as in any other (Brokaw, 1988). In Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, a town of only 13,000 Jamaican youth gangs moved in and twenty 
gang-related homicides were reported within an 18-inonih period (Miller, 1988). 

For educators in general, and .school counselors in particular, there are two 
basic needs for information: (1) more information about the reasons why youth 
are aiiraiied to affiliation in violence-prone gangs, and (2) what kinds of 
intervention are likely to be mcjst effeclive in reducing the aiirac liveness of gang 
iiicnibership. 

WHY MEMBERSHIP IN GANGS' 

All persons, ai wliaie\er age, have some need for affiliation with others, and 
the necil fur group affiliation in middle ihildhood and early adolescence is 
especially strong (Hariup, 1979; Conger and Peterson, 1984). In addition to 
the rapid physical ihanges and sexual development surrounding puberty, young 
adolescents often experience considerable uncertainty about the value of self, 
or how one is valued by others of the same age. Kvidenee suggests thai self- 
csiccni ,iMi| ihe cfleds on il by peer pressures are perhaps the mosi imporiaiu 
1,11 mis III siH lal developmeiii during early and middle adolescence. (Derbyshire, 
l')68; l:rikson. l'K>8). Feer pressures abotind, and "... iheir self images are 
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fragile constnictions, continually subjected to a potential eroding of their identity 
by self-doubt" (Muehlbauer and Dodder, 1983). It follows, then, that 
involvement in a group whose members share common values and goals, and 
approve of yours, is a direct method of maintaining and enhancing the self- 
image. Group membership leads to recognition and approval by others, and 
thereby contributes to an increased sense of self-worth. Gang activity, though 
it may be dangerous and illegal, provides the cohesion for the group, the 
companionship, peer approval, and ultimately the validation of self-worth 
(Hochhaus and Sousa, 1988; Friedman, Mann, and Friedman, 1975). 

Another motivating factor in gang membership is physical protection. In many 
neighborhoods and schools any person is a potential victim of unprovoked 
violence. Such potential violence is not limited to the ghetto. Ours is a violent 
society, and there is no evidence that we arc making it quieter or gentler. The 
need for protection from violence attracts some youth to gangs, and if a member 
is threatened by any who are outside of his group, the gang will come to his 
rescue. For some in especially violent neighborhoods, gang protection guarantees 
survival, and the les-son is not lost upon any youth who resides there (Hochhaus 
and Sousa, 1988). 

In addition to the effects of group approval upon self-image and the need 
for group protection, membership in gangs provides excitement and fun. Despite 
the apparent dangers in gang activity, the fun of group sharing and the 
excitement of "living near the edge" arc potent motives. The thrill of taking 
chances is not limited to adolescents, but <he belief in one's own mystical 
indestructibility seems to be a uniquely adolescent phenomenon. One writer 
describes Southern California gang activity: 

In summer, the action around Hawthorne shifts to the coast — to 
Hermosa Beach, Manhattan Beach, Rcdondo Beach. The Rebels would 
drift with that tide, and so would the Insanity Boys, driving to the 
ocean in caravans of trucks and old cars, and raving tor adventure 
(Barich, 1986). 
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Adventure for gang members may be starting a fight with a rival gang, doing 
drugs, or sipping club cocktails while listening to someone's ghetto-blaster. 
The sheer fun of the activity, when combined with the increasing fre<iuency 
of involvement in drug traffic, provides instant wealth, the flashy clothes and 
jewelry, and the inevitable index of material worth — the special car. The fun, 
a-s well as the material rewards, become more common xs the violence increases. 
When a 12 year-old shot and wounded a stockbroker on a crowded Corpus 
Chrisii street, the press reported that what shocked the victim more than the 
crime was ". . . the way the kid blew the smoke out of his barrel. Clint Eastwood 
style, then got on his bike and rode away" (Hackett. 1988). The result was 
tragcd) for the vuliin, fun for the deliiuiuent boy. and a <lre;idful quandary 
lor educators and law entortement profe.ssionals. 

Most of the preceding discussion has been tocused on why youth join already 
established gangs. Some gangs begin a.s maverick friendship groups, providing 
fun and validating the sense of self-worth among members, before the group 
matures into a law-breaking gang Several authorities have studied the process 
of the origins of gangs and discovered distinct stages in development from a 
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c usual f;roiip of iiiargiiially acljusifd adolcsifnts into full-blown iriminal gangs. 
One I'xpcri lias prtscnu'd a fivc-siagc proicss of gang dcvclopmcni: (1) a 
lonipaiiy ol rcjtMS. (2) ihc gang in embryo. (3) a loniniunity nuisaiuc. (■}) 
tlx- antagonists, and finally. (■)) the gang (Seng. 1980). During anv of ihcsc 
stages, nic-nibcrs sec ilu-nisi-lvi-s as giving loyalty to the group anil rciciving 
in turn rciognition anil appnnal of other iTienibfrs. UsualK in the earlv stages 
of the livv^lopnient of the gatig. nienibcis identify themselves uiih sonic 
distniitive item of iloihiiig. lolors. logos or titles of favorite roik stars, and 
uiiiiualiiied allegiance to the group. Within the group, individual aitions of 
ati aiili-soiial nature earn praise from other group nienibers and the siorn of 
those outside of the group (Bom. 1')S); .Morgetithau. l'.)KS. Bariih. l>)Hfi). 

IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELORS AND TEACHERS 

I he mandate truni toniniunities to their law enioti inicnt ageiuies lo do 
something — aiu thing lo reduie the visible presenie and effeits of gang 
aiii\ity is usually met with imreased poliie patrols and arre.sts Sinie onlv a 
relatiulv small perieniage of delinquent (law breaking) behaviors arc ever 
rcpiirtcd in the first pl.uc. the usual result of the steppcd-up poliie aitivity 
IV ,1 sharp iiurcasc in the luimher of arrests, giving the appearaiiie over time 
of c\en more irime (lilliott. I')S>M. The well-known iiiabilitv of the juvenile 
liistiie s\stem in most loiiimuiiities to handle repeat offenders, let alone 
rehabilitate them, then adds tn the heightened frustration of the ioiiimuii!t\ 

.Most teaihers and lounselois tend lo believe that pre\enlion must be in the 
torm of early intervention. I.iiile e\iileiiie exists loiiierning wlmh modes of' 
inler\einion are most likeK lo prove effeilive in reduung gang membership 
and aitiMiy ou-r the long run. 1 loweu-r. some approaches have ilemonstrated 
sultii lent \alue in other more general ways. and. therefore, merit lonsideration 
III the lontext of reducing membership in gangs. The following are offeied 
.Is iiiter\eniioii. ulmli i|eser\e iryoiiis uiih laieful e\aluation and pussihle 
nuHiiliiations. 

:i; iiiiJJu- i^rjJix :■/■!, unihir lii^^h u/un,;', u /'., /./, , i /"« .ui'u:, ni, til .;>ij 
'ii/itii; t.iiiit'c Siiiic most delinquena and beginning g.mg .il'filiaiions begin 
as carK .is the junior high sihool wars, clforis to pieu-nt aiademii failure nuist 
begin earK ami loiuinue tliroiigh the wais of viiliurabilin .Mtliough ile.ir 
lause-ellcii relationships beiween s,ii lo-eionomii class, siluiol ai hie\eniciit . 
,iiul aits of ilelini]iienn are diltiiuli In disiern and doiumeiit. logii and ilinual 
expeiieiue suggest ihat rediiiiiig s, hnnl failures m.u be.il.iiioi in liminng the 
expansion ill gangs (S.iiukrs. IT-ii 

.2 MjL j,/iiilirii>il(ir\lri,irii,'<, i»/in, Ji,ili Kiimt)nniil\ .iv.iiLiblc li> nd /■nnH 
\ '.v.'/'/'.'//'! /(I/.. I 'i •ti.it ii.'i/ I.J rii^i- riiougli mentoring (I. c\ mson . l'i"Kihas 
been a popular miuepi in l.i'e ailolesiuii .iiul eark adult development, the 
hill I III lis ,.| II III ,iiK .idnli sieini' deseiu- ,i iiial .Meiuois should be laii liilb 
s( In nd .iiiii m.u, lied uiili uHilh deeiiied ai iisk. and .i s\siem ol ,ii i|ueiii 
loiiiaii .mil ihiiiii.il lespoiisibilin esi.iblishiil .Mentors •.houlil be suuesslul 
.iilulls. petsiiasi\e ,is roll moilels. and able to maitiiain i lose li.iisoii wiili teaiheis 

s hi\t,.i\i //>, .n:iii.il<iiil\ ,'1 !.i>,iit/- ,h linl\ .m,/ i^rnit/' mutntiitu:, u i//'i>i /lu 
,, ii.„,i \l Some of the lu cil for affiliation and peel approval miglii be 
mil ihimigli skillliilK 1,11 ilii.iii d gi.iup pioiesses (.iroiipsian piovule ici ognil imi 
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of individual worth as well as emotional support for group members who feel 
alienated or rejected (Roark & Roark. l')-9; Gazda. 1984; Lifton. 1972). Groups 
can be formed around such general concerns as "how to be successful in a tough 
school" or "being accepted by others." Rcalistitaily. the most difficult aspect 
of group counseling for those in upper elementar\- and junior high years is 
probably that of scheduling with minimum interruption of class attendance. 
There ,ire. however, numerous examples of this occurring within schools, and 
a committed school staff can find th- appropriate means. 

4. Improve the school's career education pro^s^ram in an effort to stem drop- 
outi. Although ihc research findings on relationships between delinquent 
behaviors and school drop-out arc somewhat inconsistent and may var> widely 
hom one district to another, evidence shows thai most serious gang-related crimes 
involve vouih who have dropped oul of school (I'lowers. 1986; Elliott & Voss, 
l')"-U. Drop-out prcvcniion for jiinmr and •;eiiior high yt>uth who arc at risk 
might center up"n work-study and inicrnship programs whitli are closely 
supervised and tlosely related lo atati mii. interests and tour.ses. Hmploymeni 
asMstante for those who have left sthool and w ill no longer consider K turning 
IS a dear netessitv. |ob pkuemcni should take into actouni the quesiioiiahit 
value of "dead end" jobs at iiiiniiiium v'.agc levels, panicularK when ihere 
- little (.haiue for the new uoiker ui develop .i bond I't lovaliy to ihc ciiiployet. 
N'o all employment is necessarily henefiual .is far as delinqiieiuy prevention 
i'i loncerned lEUiotl, 19b9). Ideal placement lor drop-outs would provide for 
loniinued emotional support and career (.oiinseling. 

■) . Dcdgn tin entire prut^ram dcsit^ned alxive m such a fashion Hut continunu^ 
Ci.ihi.itui>! can he accomplished with the uppurtunit), for the nt ce.^ u/y i han^-es 
and adiu.\tments to he made. .Mthough a full tlistussion t)f evaluation is beyoiul 
the scope of this paper, n should be cniphasi/ed that skillful evaluation is 
ahsokiielv e>semial for sdiool program anouniability. .\ final outcome 
a^H'ssmeni should tell boili nhool and lomiiiunity ahoui the long-lenii 
effciiveiics .iiid relative w orth of caJi ph.ise ami program clement as well ,is 
the nnal i.onterted cHort. 

h IS rcali/cd that iliere will be failuics .is well as sui. esses in a program >;tuh 
as that d( Htibed above, jusi as there is with aiiv human seri nes iiuei^emions. 
.\uordiiig to Hlliolt ( 19891. there is probabK no program whulu.in gu,iranKe 
suncss for tlelinqueni-pronc youili m .ill simaiions Noneiheless, what our 
siluHils ami tonimiinilies invest in prevention programs is not only likely to 
redute later dollar tosts of piison and law-eiifortemeni, but uui relieve in 
imiiieaMirable wavs the htiiii m agony thai iiicvnablv ,ui.oiiipanies iod,iv s level 
o(' leeiKige gang activiiv. 
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Career Counselors Must Do Self-Defeating 
Behavior (SDB) Counseling 



by Billy D. Hargrave 

Counselors and instructors who assist students with larcer planning often 
find students who have beliefs and/or behaviors that appear irrational, 
unproductive and self-defeating (Gaymer, 1973). Some examples are feelings 
of low self-esteem, self non acceptance, excessive dependency, unrealistic 
expectations and beliefs thai block the achievement of realistic goals. Actions 
driven by these beliefs are referred ro a Self-Defeating Behaviors (SDBs) and 
ihey hamper the career planning process while interfering with personal growth. 
By contrast, an ideal career lounseling situation would be one that allows ihe 
i lieni 10 receive instruction and information that helps them to move toward 
a realistic career goal and. therefore, an increa.sc in psychological health. A 
psychologically healthy person has a number of characteristics that enhance 
growth, including the honesty lo be one.self and to trust a full range of teelings 
(Maslow, 1971). Other chiuacieristics described by Ma.slow ( 1968) are a freshness 
of appreciation and a true perception of reality with an accompanying ability 
to be creative and spontaneous. Cerio, LaCalle and Murtha ( 1986) also mention 
flexibility and an inhostile sense iif humor as characteristics of a truly 
"psychologically healthy" person. While many career counseling clients are 
psychologically healthy, lareer counselors also need ro be ready to assist ilients 
with SDBs to move toward psychological health. 

.Most career planning clients are not unhealthy, but they may po.s.sess some 
irrational beliefs and doubts that affect behavior and can have an adverse impacr 
on the career planning process (Hamilton, Ganshaw, Helliwell. 19~3). 
Identifying these SDBs will a.ssist individuals with moving beyond rhe status 
<luo toward a more healthy and fulfilling lifestyle (Kirk. 1986). An SDB often 
encountered in career counseling is low self-esteem or low self-worth. Gallup 
(1988) found in one study that one third of Americans have a low sense of 
self-worth with much of this low esteem coming directly from career and job 
i.ssues. Dawis (1984) ties self-esteem to the logriitive process of sell evaluation. 
Kinnier and Krumboltz (198-4) point out that a cognitive restructuring is olten 
needed to both identify and correir rnaladaptivc thoughts and beliefs Brammer 
and Abrego (1986) refer to rhe "self-defeating" instructiiins given by our 
thoughts as dramatically affecting the career development ol adults. It is the 
thought proce.sses of the individual that heiome irrational and sell-defeating. 
While we can define SDBs as irrational beliefs that inhibit clients from achieving 
rheir goals, we must also be ready to challenge the belief systems of our clients, 
uinsianrly confronting the irrational beliefs and pointing out the SDBs. In this 
manner, we can guide our clients inro a rarional and realisric examination of 
their beliefs and behaviors. After all, it is the ilienr who rnusr he the llnal iuilge 
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of what is irrational and sclt-dcfcating because it is the ch'cnt who must make 
the (.ommitment to change. 

The purpose for this article is to point out the prevalence of SDBs in the 
career planning process and to present several suggestions for the identification 
and eradication ot these behaviors. If we expect our clients to feel satisfied about 
their career choices, then we need to develop a vehicle to assist them around 
the obstacles that interfere with self esteem and increased psvchological health. 



When a client requests career planning assistance, several assessments are 
made. In addition to the traditional inteiest inventories and aptitude tests, 
professional Career C'ounselors must also asse.ss the psychological maturity of 
the individual and their position in the career planning process. These 
assessments can be used to introduce the concept ot SDBs to the client, while 
providing impetus for embarking on a program of change. 

One method ot identifying SDBs is the personality inventory. The inventory 
used sluuild be based on a healthy personality model rather than a pathological 
model Several examples arc the Personal Orientation Inventorv (POD, the 
Kdwards Personal Preference System (EPPS) or the Mvers-Briggs Tvpe Indicator 
(MBTl) These instruments can be used to identifv certain personalitv traits 
that move away from the norm. A dialogue with the client about the various 
traits presented and their relevancy to his/her situation can be an excellent way 
ot identifving SDBs and introducing the SDB concept. In fact, the client can 
be asked to respond to the question. "How do vou see this factor affecting 
vour progress in career planning.'" At Aims Community College, students are 
given a personality inventory before they attend a career planning session, and 
the SDB concept is introduced during the first hour the career planning group 
meets. SDBs are defined and students are asked to be aware of nav iriaiional 
beliefs they might have as the class progresses. They are challenged to see how 
quickly SDBs can be identified as they note and analyze behaviors that have 
biought them to their present situation. This immediate introduttion to the 
SDB concept helps to pave the way for interpretation of the personality 
inventories and other exercises that deal with identifving SDBs. 

Another method of introducing the SDB coiucpt to groups is through 
counselor self disclosure. If the disclosure is kept simple and positive, it can 
serve as an example that helps group members understanc] the SDB concept, 
while providing the motivation for change The SDB selected for disclosure 
should be something that hics been suicessfullv overcome and nothing that could 
damage the counseling relaiionship. An example of this tvpe of disclosure was 
the well organized career planning instructor who shared his SDB of 
procrastination. Not only was this an example of a relevaiu SDB. but it presented 
a positive outcome In another example, a lareer counselor shared that his fear 
ol lejeitioii and huiiiilutioii In colleagues led him to join a Toastni.ister'' (lub 
tlial helped him become an award winning speaker, in still another insiante. 
.1 lounselor shared how reaching beyond his capabilities helped him land the 
perteit job This teihnique requires imagination and a desire to reach the career 
planners on a human level. 1 himor can a.ssist greatly when using this teihnique. 
but the lounselor must be lomlortablc and genuine in ordet for this to he 
cffci live. 



METHODS FOR IDENTIFYING SDBs 




An SDB shopping list can also be an excellent way of introducing SDBs to 
individuals and groups (Rodriguez & Hardgravc, 1986). The list might contain 
general areas of concern (e.g. financial, understanding, physical, relationships, 
habits, feelings, activities, lack of success). Each career planner selects an area 
of concern and then is presented with a more comprehensive list of specific 
SDBs for that area. The focus includes selecting one behavior the career planner 
is willing to change. This method has the advantage of pointing out that some 
behaviors we accept as part of everyday life have self-defeating elcment.s. A 
counselor can assist the individual with ihis process and point out possible 
obstacles to goal achievement if the SDB is not changed. 

Once the SDB concept has been introducted to a group, a motivation game 
can be plaved to help group members further define SDB choices. The game 
has two rules' everyone must participate and money is no object. Participanis 
are asked to select a three week activity they would do if money were no objeit. 
The group brainstorms their fantasies, ami all responses are recorded. Excitement 
and motivation are created as the participants respond quickly and noisily. After 
brain-storming, each individtial is asked to construct their own fantasy list and 
realistically deiermine when they can \y.i\c ihfir fantasy. If negative statement-, 
appear, they arc confronted as possible SDBs. Statements such as: ■Tm too 
old to .start dreaming!" or "VX^liere would 1 ever get the money for my dream?'" 
or "That may be okay for you brainy types, but ..." are examples of negative 
siatements that may lead into SDBs. The c-xertise deals with a materialistic 
agenda with which everyone c;mi identify, but the pouring forth of ideas and 
the possible blocks to goal achievement that can be identified have a far reaching 
effect. 

APPROACHES FOR ELIMINATING SDB.s 

Once identified. SDBs can lie dealt with in the counseling relationship and 
ccinfronted as obstacles to growth. If the identification process is thorough, the 
career planning clients should have both knowledge of their SDBs and a 
willingness to confront them. In addition, there are several published programs 
that can aj-sist individuals with this endeavor (Chamberlain jlTH]; Cerio et 
al 119861). 

Chamberlain (1978) states that neither he or his program can change anyone's 
behavior. Only the owner can do thai He believes, however, that sharing his 
seven step method for eliminating SDBs is helpful to those seeking positive 
change. Step one has the client keeping and critiquing a diar>' about the chosen 
SDB. Step two concentrates the client's attention on negative labeling and 
disavowing responsibility for the SDB. Step ihrec has the client examining the 
price paid for maintaining the SDB. Step four helps the client realize how they 
activate the SDB in their normal activities. Step five seeks to asstsi the client 
in turning negative SDB activating techniques into positive SDB free techniques. 
Step six asks the client to examine the psychological fears associated with die 
SOB. Step seven lead the client into a visualization of life with oui the SDB 
.tnd a thorough reexamination of self image. The program allows eac h participant 
to work al their own rale and savor the f ruits of success its they progress through 
the steps. Cerio et al (1986) presents a Cognitive-Behavioral Approach to 
eliminating Self-Defeating Behaviors. Unit one explains the approach used by 
the book and presents an overview of the process. Unit two deals with the 
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SDB circle and has the client selecting and tracking the SDB in their life. Unit 
three asks the client to concentrate on the thoughts and beliefs connected with 
the SDB. Unit four moves into the action phase of the SDB, and has the client 
examining productive goals. Unit five has the client examining feelings related 
to the SDB and provides techniques for modifying the SDB. Unit six moves 
the client toward Self-Enhancing Behaviors. Once again, the system is self paced 
and thoroughly treats the subject of Self-Defeating Behaviors. 

Even though these programs exist and are available to career planning clients, 
career counselors should be prepared to assist their clients. Often we become 
conveyers of information and instructors in the art of career exploration. We 
must also be prepared to facilitate the confronting of personal issues that block 
our clients from being and doing all that is possible for them Urysbers, 1984). 
If wf arc not prepared to deal with these i.ssues, we have the professional 
responsibility to provide ;i trusted referral Source that can and will assist our 

llillUS. 



Self-defeating behaviors adversely affect the career planning process. If career 
planning is lo be successful, these behaviors and precipitating beliefs must be 
confronted and modified as early a.s possible in the career planning process. 
In order to accomplish this, clients need to have SDBs defined early and the 
blocks to goal achievement that accompany them need to be treated. This 
awareness can be presented using a variety of techniques (i.e. administering 
and interpreting personality inventories, counselor self disclosure, SDB shopping 
lists and motivation games). Once identified by the client, the career counselor 
should be prepared to assist the client to overcome SDB.s by providing a tested 
inoiiifiiation program, facilitating necessary changes or referring the client to 
a certified counselor willing to facilitate the change process. 
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School Counselors: 

A Key To Helping Our Children 



by Caroline R. Baker, Ed.D. 



ABSTRACT 



With the changing American family and more children in public schools at 
risk for failure, education decision makers must become aware of the link 
between the affective domain and a truly functioning society. Counselors are 
crucial to helping students develop skills for success in their studies and future 
life planning. 

Public scIkwI children need counseling programs more ihan ever. As the 1980s 
uime to a ilose. demographics point to unprecedented changes in America's 
population with a markedly different generation entering schools (Brandt, 1988; 
Howe, 19H6; and Miller, 1988). Most mothef; are part of the labor force, 
resuming their jobs while their children arc still infants. Almost half of our 
students are children of parents who arc divorced. Changes in family structures 
have caused stress for children and youth. Leaders among Colorado school 
administrators recognize the unmet needs of today's youth and the increase 
in suicide rates, teen pregnancy, drug and alcohol abuse, unemployment, and 
poverty (Difford, 1988). Colorado school coun.sclors arc also concerned about 
dropout rates, unemployment, and irregular attendance figures (Johnson, 1988). 
As we look ahead to replacing the skills of the retiring Baby Boomers, our 
i-hildren will inherit the responsiblity for sustaining the social, political, and 
economic institutions of our nation. 

The philosophical legacies of the past decade have down played the affeitive 
domain in education. The federal government's iS'jtion .it Rnk ( 198.^) report, 
with its emphaiis on toughening the curriculum, longer school hours, and higher 
lest scores, did not mention counseling programs. Some decision makers have 
perceived counseling ;i5 a frill to be eliminated from strained budgets, and manv 
of Colorado's elementary buildings do not have ihe services of a school counselor. 

Guidance and counseling programs have occupied a major place in public 
education since the National Defense Education Act of 19'j8 when counseling 
processes and practiiioiiers were seen as mechanisms lo increase particular tvpes 
1 hunum capital needed tor America's security and progress. For the next 20 
vc .irs. legislation followed to deal with problems of disadvantaged students, 
child abuse, discrimination, vocational education, and handicapped youngsters. 
Although .school counseling programs blossomed in the 1960s and 19"()s as a 
lool for developing the whole child (Rogcis, 1961 ). we must re-examine and 
le-iniplement those strategies so that public education will survive the t.isk that 
lies ahead. America's children need direction in setting limit'-, in establishing 
a sense of self with values firmly in place (CHcnn, 198:"). It is in the public 
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schools that they can find positive adult role models to provide hope and 
motivation for the future, offsetting the mixed messages they receive from the 
media and from their peers. Many parents have less time than in the past to 
provide the structure, modeling and support their children need. Counseling 
programs in every building, elementary- through senior high school, can address 
the social realities of the changing family and children in need (Simon, 1987). 

A growing research base shows positive effects for guidance and counseling 
programs across population types and settings. Children taught behavior-change 
techniques by school counselors made greater gains in attendance, achievement, 
and social behavior than children in a control group (Herr, 1985). Counseling 
that involves specific training in self assessment, understanding the work world, 
and planning skills can enhance student career choices. Problem-solving and 
decision-making processes can be taught to students using a variety of modeling 
techniques and learning exercises. 

Counselors serve as facilitators for building teamwork among teachers, 
administrators, and parents in helping children. Counselors are trained in staff 
development, and can update leathers on programs such as substance abuse 
prevention (implementing federal legislation), understanding learning 
disabilities (continuing support of the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act), reporting and preventing child abu.se (following Colorado's Child 
Protection Act of 1975 as updated in 1984), and AIDS prevention and 
understanding human sexuality. Counselors also promote cooperation among 
parents, whether meeting about a particular student, teaching parenting classes, 
or making referrals to outside community resources. 

School counselors need to weave public relations into their guidance and 
counseling activities. Dialogues with both central office and building 
administrators can insure that fully certified counselors are hired for programs 
serving kindergarten through twelfth graiie. Counselors need to meet regularly 
with their principals, promoting developmental programs that reach all of the 
students, and developing strategies to minimize time-consuming clerical tasks. 

Membership in state and national counseling associations can provide tools 
for professional growth, networking, and reaching the community. The Colorado 
School Counselors Association has advocated that counseling programs be part 
of the accountability process in the state's Public School Finance Act of 1988 
(John.son, 1988). Local di.strict planning committees need to include 
developmental counseling progrma.s in their building action plans. State level 
coordination and supervision can provide leadership in implementing this 
process. More research is needed to doiument those counseling activities that 
make a difference for high risk students. 

School counselors know that mere cognitive knowledge is not the key to 
America's future. Quality of life for all of our citizens rests in our concern for 
each other's well being. A* we organize and rearrange the academic curriculum 
in our public schools we n id to keep in mind the importanie of our relationship 
with our fellow humans: 

More cognitive information will not prevent war, clean up the 
pollution, solve the megafamines, or save the ecology. It is the realm 
of the affective domain . . . attitudes, values, lifestyles, and priorities 
. . that will determine whether a golden age or a gloomy tomorrow 



evolves during the next three decades. . . . Caring, foresighting, 
conserving, parenting, valuing, responsibility, frugality, relating, 
choosing, shaping, imagineering, creating, and renewing have the 
potential to make a difference (Glines, 1986). 

School counselors play a significant role in working with students, the school 
staff, parents, and other members of the community to provide for the special 
needs of children. As advocates of children, school counselors lead efforts to 
improve achievement in our public schools. 
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The Career Development Process 

In Transition: 

The Fluid Jig Saw Puzzle 

As A Better Paradigm 



by Mar>' E. Daniel and Richard W. Feller 



Alvin Toffler states in Future Shock. "Change is avalanching upon our heads 
and most people are grotesquely unprepared to cope with it."' (Alvin Toffler. 
19''0, pg. 12). Toffler's statement wa.s madf over nineteen years ago. and yet 
a response in terms of nev\' [.aradigms 'n career development and planning 
programs seems lacking. Perhaps the problems is one of perspective and 
expectations regarding the career development process. 

This article notes changes facing the employer, highlights the employer's 
response to changing career patterns and suggests practices supporting career 
transitions. 

One of the most prominent and popular explanations of the career 
development process came from Donald Super who idciitificd five states in the 
vocational process: growth, exploration, establishment, maintenance, and decline 
(Super and Harris-Bowlsbey. pg. 10-11). The first stage, growth, begins 

at birth and ends at or about the age of fifteen. During this time frame, an 
individual is growing physically and mentally, observing adult roles, forming 
a unique self-image and acquiring the realization that planning is a necessity 
for the future. The second stage, exploration, encompassing the ages of fifteen 
to twenty-five, involves acc]uiring idea^ about interests, values, experiences, 
occupations, decision making and occupational selections; testing those ideas 
through courses, conversations, reading, activities, part-time jobs and narrowing 
occupational choices, and putting ideas to work in education and training and 
ultimately in full-time employment in a chosen occupation. The establishment 
phase, occurring between the ages of rwenty-flve and forty-five, is spent retesting 
ideas in the vocational realm by making a commitment to a chosen occupation, 
trving out a new job or occupation or re-entering the employment market after 
a short reprieve. This leads to a stabilization with the employer and employee 
maintaining an employment position, assuming more responsibility and/or 
being promoted. The fourth stage, maintenance, oiiurs betwen the ages of 
forty-five and sixty-five and is composed of continued occupational productivity 
and planning for rciirement. The final stage, dedine, involves ihe remaining 
years after sixty-five, during wliiili work hours are reduceil or tciminated and 
leisure time planning is iiuorpurated (Super and Harris-Howlshev, 1')"')). 'I bis 
partK ular larecr development proicvs is a linear approadi Tlic stages ma\ overlap 
lor a period ol time, but one is expecteil to move Ironi point A to point B 
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. . . once in a lifetime. However, this traditional view seems increasingly suspect 
as workers may experience five to seven different jobs and two to three careers 
within a worklife. 

Richard Bolles identified a similar linear paradigm to career development 
in The Three Boxes Of Life (Bolles, 1981, pg. 5-6). The first box depicted 
education, the second, employment, and the third, retirement. Many people 
in the industrial age experienced, at least initially, going to school, graduating 
and securing employment, and at some point, usually near the age of sixty- 
five, retiring "from" work rather than "to" something else. This linear approach 
has become the exception rather than the rule. Richard Bolles views the career 
development process in a multi-linear fashion with individuals involved 
<;imultaneously in life long learning, employment and leisure time activities. 
Bolles' life/work planning and life career theory (Tiedeman, 1988) incorporates 
the useful portions of Super's work while allowing for the impact of transitions 
and personal decision making. Popular publications such as What Co/or Is Your 
Parachute? (1988), The New Quick Job Hunting Map (1986), and Where Do 
I Go From Here With My Life? added to the library of self-help books 

which assist individuals of all ages in career changing, securing employment, 
and life/work planning. 

The linear approach to career development is relatively easy to comprehend 
anil put into practice. Problems emerge, however, as the interaction berween 
education and work within a dynamic and global economy change. For many, 
the puzzle that exemplifies the development of a career no longer fits within 
simple linear boundaries. The linear process has now become a fluid jig saw 
puzzle with pieces locking together for periods of time at various locations in 
the puzzle. There are times when all the pieces are locked in place simultaneously 
with the puzzle flowing from one shape to another as changes are encountereil 
and assimilated, mu<.h as mercury flows, breaks apart and changes shape as 
it absorbs pieces previously detached. At other times, pieces break away as the 
puzzle flows failing to lock in place completely. What causes the breaking away 
and temporary dislocation of the pieces of the fluid jig saw puzzle? Lack of 
preparation for chaiigc-s in society, technology, and the economy; the information 
explosion; computerization; robotics; and the increasing extent of international 
trade are only a few of the reasons dislocation and disorientation occur, 
compounded by rapid and continuous change. The individual is not the only 
entity experiencing difficulty in dealing with the fluid jig saw puzzle. The public 
and private .sectors are scrambling to establish proactive institutional programs 
as well. One might imagine the results of their efforts as tremors radiating out 
in all directions from the epicenter of an earthquake. Difficulty in estimating 
how intense the next tremor will be within a dynamic economy at a macro level 
leaves many companies dysfunctional. For example, companies attempting to 
become "lean and mean" reduced their numbers at the mid-management level 
iliirin;,' the reiession. A number of these organizations arc now faiing a major 
expertise gap between the new entry level managers and the top level managers 
preparing to retire from the firm. 

Some American companies have built upon their expertise to maintain a grip 
on the fluid jig saw puzzle of individual workers. By working within new- 
organizational structures such as lattice and hub networks, quality circles, anil 
ad hoc project groups participating in decisionmaking, forecasting, trouble 
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shooting, and strategic planning, employers may find room to adapt. However, 
these structural changes require workers at all levels to further develop written 
and verbal communication, interpersonal and critical thinking skills. 
Additionally, the promotion of iniraprencurship or entrepreneurship within 
a companv offers workers increased options by encouraging them to expand 
their role whie! remaining with their present employer rather than becoming 
competitors in spin off companies (N'aisbitt and Aburdene, 1985). 

Employees hired and maintained by firms with these values otten have a strong 
commitment to the company's values and ideals (Rantz and Feller, 1985). More 
often they are capable of growth and change, have the ability to accommodate 
and relearn, can speak and write technically, apply math, arc open-minded, 
have a broad knowledge base, and view learning as part of their work role. All 
of these requirements for employment are prized as TLC . . . thinking, learning 
and creativity skills (Kiplinger Washington Letter Staff, 1986). 

Previous corporate approaches to career change have been group approaches 
which often overlooked individual d'fferenccs and learning styles. How are 
employers dealing with an increasing number of employees facing transitions 
while building upon the expertise they currently possess? Many organizations 
are creating career development programs and establishing career resource 
centers. These often include the following career development and planning 
practices (Walker and Gutteridge, l>r9)-. 



• informal counseling bv personnel 
staff, 

• career counseling by supervisors. 

• workshops on interpersonal 
relations, 

• job performance and development 
planning workshops. 

• outplacement counseling and related 
workshops, 

• psychological resting and 
assessment. 

• workshops and communiiaiion'^ 
on retiremeni preparation. 



• testing and feedback on aptitudes 
and interests. 

• referrals to external counselors and 
resources, 

• tr iiing of supervisors in career 
uiunseling, 

• career counseling by specialized staft 
counselors. 

• individual self-analvsis and 
planning, assessment centers lor 
career development purposes, 

• life and career planning workshops 



These componenis are reinforced bv integrating human resource and career 
development praciues. cpei i.illv (iurinf; limes of rapid change and accelerated 
c areer iraiisiuons. 

The human resource activities of performance appraisaK. training, lob poMing. 
fi>reca'-ting and compensation weaving in .md out ol ihe career development 
aaivities of H-lf-assessment. realitv checking, goal •-etting. planning, 
learning ''-kill luiilding and inipleiiKiiling career movemeni are like "a ihaiii 
link fence" (I.eihowitz. l-arren ,mcl Kaye. l>)H(i) The iiitegr.ilion ol human 
rcoutce and career developnieni ailivilies forms a base Iroin which iransilions 
may he made to grasp 0" fluid |ig saw pu/zle. 

I'urther apprec ialing the cost ot transitions, scime companies have developed 
a sell-assessiiient audit whicli iniegralcs financial concepts and career aiulysis 
(Iiinilini and Moiie. 198'). The "ureer balance sluei" includes 
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• assets (skills and abilities, • debt (obligations to organization, 
experience, education and profession, supervisor, and job) 
motivation) • equity (faith the organization has 

• receivables (money, promotion. in you) 

recognition and favors people owe • risk (to you and to the company) 
you) 

• liabilities (time, energy, weaknesses, 
and reliance on others) 

rhc- "career income statement" includes (London and Mone. 1987)-. 

• revenue (income, challenge. • costs (financial expenses, stress at 
achievements, and extent to which work, stress at home caused by work, 
expectations arc met) and energy expended) 

• and dividends. 

Employers' attempts to maintain a proactive stance in dealing with the fluid 
jig saw puzzle *ire encouraging. Considerable communication skills are apparant 
in all of these activities, but are many times overlooked and devalued in career 
preparation programs. Four skills included in this area, writing, reading, speaking 
and listening, arc of great significance in managing a successful transition 
(Stewart. 1986). However, formal training time in each area is disproportionate 
when compared with the percentage of use in practice, as the following indicates 
(Stewart. 1986. pg. 30): 

TABLE 1 



Skill 

Writing 

Reading 

Speaking 

Listening 



Ot Total Communications. 
% 0 ' Use in Practice 

9% 
16% 

-40% 



Formal Training 
In Skill 

8-12+ years 
6-8 + years 
1-2 + years 
O-'/j + years 



The development of these communication skills in combination with critical 
thinking Ls imperative to successfully maneuver through the career development 
process under the fluid jig saw puzzle paradigm. Without them, a state of 
paralyzed panic is created with individuals becoming frozen in a dysfunctional 
position. Oddly enough, it is the development of these skills that enables 
individuals to emerge and lake control of their situation, providing an 
opportunity for the pieces of the fluid jig saw puzzle to again lock in plaie. 

A suggested strategy for working with the fluid jig saw puzzle was authored 
hv 1 eon Marlel (l')8(.) and is a "Sltategy for planning fot the fuiiire assuming 
that change is more likely than continuity. Five steps are involved: 

1. Reiognize that il ange is occurring; 

2. Identify the changes likely to affi ct one's particular business, profession 
oi personal plans; 

^ IX-termine the type and probable pattern of each identified change; 
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4. Rank the changes by the imponance of their effect and the likelihood 
of their occurrence; 

5. Make use of the changes" (pg. 249'). 



Change can facilitate transitions through the career development process 
utilising the fluid jig saw puzzle perspective. William Bridges states, "Americans 
have always been in transition. Whereas Old World families began with a place, 
New World families began with an act of migration. Nor did the transition 
from an old life to a new one end when the immigrants arrived on these shores. 
From place to place and job to job, they kept moving. Drawn forward by the 
faith that better things lay just beyond the horizon, they lived a iife marked 
by frequent transitions" (Bridges, 1980. pg. 2). Somewhere along the way, 
many left behind the ability to cope with change or perhaps a willingness to 
try. The fluid jig saw puzzle does not permit a choice. Learning to make 
transitions quickly and effectively, keeping the puzzle pieces locked together 
long enough to move toward the next career challenge is imperative, especially 
in a workplace where the only constant is change. 

SUMMARY 

The concept of a fluid jig saw puzzle configuration for the career development 
process is suggested to identify the changes or transitions employees increasingly 
experience. Communication and people skills combined with critical thinking 
facilitate the transition from one occupation to another once a planning strategy 
for the future is in effect. When change is seen as a challenge leading to a new 
opportunity, rather than an obstacle lo be avoided, employees are closer ro 
equipping themselves with the skills needed to move the pieces of the fluid 
jig saw puzzle back in place ready for the next transition. 
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Adolescents and Anger: 

The Effect of Family Structure 



by Shirley Gwinn CofTman, Ph.D. 
ABSTRACT 

Secondarv- students from three different family structures were administered 
the Coffman Questionnaire and the Spielberger Anger Expression Scale. A 
random selection of students received group counseling. Results are examined 
by family structures. 

It is estimated that 45% of all children born in any given year will reside 
with only one of their parents before reaching their eighteenth birthday (Francke 
et al., 1980). Children and adolescents from divorced families are transformed 
into students from divorced families. Hcatherington ct al. (1981), researchers 
of the effects of divorce on children, state: 

Comparative studies are needed of family functioning and child 
development in diverse family forms such as the mother-or-fathcr- 
custody one-parent household, the family composed of one parent 
and another adult, and stepparent families. This pluralistic approach 
to families is needed to identify the differences, strengths, and 
problems in diverse family configurations and determine their relation 
to the adjustment and achievements of students in the school setting 
(p. 96-97). 

It is crucial that each student be regarded as a unique entity. It is important 
that students from divorced families not be regarded as a homogeneous 
population and that divorce not be viewed as a singular constant event (Pring, 
Bella, & Oppenheimer, 1983). Generally, studies only report findings unique 
to the single-parent family child. Details concerning the age of the child at 
divorce, number of remarriages and resulting divorces or the possibility of the 
mother having never married are seldom recorded. 

NEED FOR THE STUDY 

The marital rupture is a time of crisis that teachers, pediatricians, and mental 
health workers rank second only to death in the family is, requiring the greatest 
amount of adjustment for the child (Coddington, 1972). Studies of Kalter (1977) 
offered evidence that children of divorce comprise 'iO-75% of the out-patient 
case load of child psychiatrists. Robin.son and McVey (1985) contend divorce 
h.is replaced death as the most traumaiit event in the life of children in this 
country; children are now more likely to fintl themselves in single-patent famies 
due to divorce than death in the United States. 
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who exactly arc these children /adolescents in crisis? How old were they when 
the divorce occurred? Research that spans the arc of "children in divorce" fails 
to offer the precise knowledge essential for attempting to meet the unique 
developmental need of adolescents that are compounded by a marital rupture. 
It is crucial that secondary school counselors be provided a researched description 
of their student population. 



The dilemma confronting the secondary school counselor is: research fails 
to identify those characteristics that correlate with academic success of students 
from intact, single-parent, and reconstituted families. Consequently, counselors 
arc left groping. Should they encourage participation in school activities, 
increased visitation with the absent parent, or more hours devoted to homework? 

Wallerstein and Kelly (iy74) identified the predominant emotional response 
of the adolescents to marital rupture as intense anger that dominated the mood 
of the young person in its fierceness and pervasiveness. Fights with friends, 
teachers, and other adults in positions of authority characterize the observable 
actions of the anger-ridden adolescent population. 

Knowing that only 25% of the children of divorce receive any type of 
counseling during their parents' divorce (in contrast to 90% of the parents 
involved who sought assistance from at least one outside source, with many 
utilizing several sources) (Bonkowsky. 1981 ). there is an unspoken demand for 
the formation of counseling groups within the secondary schools. 



The purpose of the study (Coffman. 198^) was three-fold: 

1 . To discover the relationship among variables reported by students in grades 
10. 11. and 12 and their expression of anger. 

2. To determine if the expression of anger of students in grades 10. 11. and 
12 could be modified through the intervention of group u)Uiiseling 
sessions. 

3. To examine the role of the expression of anger in conflict. 

Population and Sample 

The population was the 1 .046 students of a three-year secondary school located 
on the front range of the Rocky Mountains in the state of Colorado. The students 
were predominantly White and from middle-income families. Although the 
population of this secondary school was in no way representative of secondary 
schools throughout the United States, it wa.s by no means atypical or drastically 
unique. 

Procedure 

During one class period all students in altcndaiice m the sc(iin(l:iry siliool 
who had been permitted by their parents/guardians lo partiupate in the sludy 
were asked to uimplete the Coffman Qtiestioniiairc and the Spielbcrger Anger 
I'.Xpression (AX) Stale. Any student Irom the population of students who 
completed the Coffman Questionnaire antl the Spielbergcr Anger HXpression 
(AX) Scale (Spielbcrger et al.. 1986) coukl volunteer for membership in one 
ol the three groups designed to provide support for adolestents in divorte 
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THE METHOD OF THIS RESEARCH 




as well zs the control group. A random sc-k-ction from those students who 
volunteered resulted in students being invited to participate in three support 
groups for adolescents whose parents were divorced, as well as the control group. 
Seven students were invited to join each of the three support groups. Seven 
students were invited to be members of the control group. 

The groups were formed the week the Questionnaire and the Scale were 
completed. The treatment groups met two times a week for the six weeks 
thereafter (Roark & Roark. 1979; Yalom. 1985). The duration of each group 
session was 50 minutes. There was no attempt to "match" membership in the 
three groups. 

The research involved three groups, each receiving the same treatment, but 
under different leadership One of the three groups was facilitated by the 
researcher, who was a certified secondary school counselor with seven years of 
secondary school counseling experience. Another group was facilitated by a grade 
12 secondary school student who had been a key participant in the formation 
of suppon groups for adolescents from divorced families and had been a member 
of the groups for the past rwo years at the secondary school; although the sc hool 
coun.selor was always available for intervention /consultation during the meetings 
of this group, her direct involvement wa.s never sought. The third group was 
co-facilitated by the research and this student. For a complete description of 
the counseling treatment see Coffman and Roark (1988). A control group was 
formed comprised of students who had expressed an interest in becoming a 
member of a support group for adolescents from divorced families. The control 
group met onlv twice. One time they were advised that they had been put on 
a "wait list.' The second time they completed, once again, the Spielberger Anger 
Expression (AX) Scale, Members of the control group were invited to actively 
participate in a support group at a later time that academic year. 

The Spielberger Anger Expression (AX) Scale was administered to all 
members of the support groups for adolescents from divorced families during 
the terminating therapy session. That scale served as the post-test of the study. 

Instrumentation 

Coffman Questionnaire 

Twelve items of the Coffman Questionnaire elicited responses concerning 
gender, grade level, age. grade point average, school activities, unexcused 
absences, ethnic group, perceived economic status, education of biological or 
adoptive mother, education of biological or adoptive father, education of first 
stepmother (if applicable) and education of first stepfather (if applicable). 
Responses to another 27 items formed a picture of the health-risk behaviors, 
spiritual growth indicators, use of non-sthool hours, and anti-social behaviors 
of the participating student. Last, in the Coffman Questionnaire ihc student 
iiuliiaud if he/she resided in an intaa family, single-parent family. rei<institutcd 
family, or other family situations; 

1. Intact family — unit lompiiscd of two legally married adulis and the 
biological offspring of that legal bt>nd. These parents have never been 
married to another person nor have ihcy ever been divorced / remarried 
to'from their spouse. The student involved in the study has always 
maintained permanent residence with these same parents. 
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TABLE 1 



One Way Analysis of Variance of Grade Point Average Among Adolescents ■ 
From Intact Families, Single-Parent Families, and Reconstituted Families 



Source 


D.F. 


Sum of Mean F F 
Squares Squares Ratio Prob. 


Between Groups 


2 


8.8216 4.4108 7.3287 ,0008 


^'ithin Groups 


.333 


200,4165 .6019 


Total 


335 


209.2381 


Newman-Keuls Analysis 
on Grade Point Average 


of Mean Differences Among Family Groups 


Standard Deviation 


Means 


Group 

Group 3 2 1 


0.-46 


2.-50 


3 


0.821 


2.911 


2 


0.796 


3.200 


1 ♦ 



* Denotes pairs of groups significantly different ai the 0,050 level. 



Group 3 =^ Reconstituted Families 
Group 2 = Single-Parent Families 
Group 1 = Intact Families 

2. Single-parent family — unit comprised of one biological parent of the 
student involved in the study who was legally married to the biological 
father (or mother) of the student before the divorce, the student, and 
(if applicable) the full brothers and/or full sisters of the student involved 
in the study. The custodial biological parent has never been 
married/divorced to/from another adult. There is no other adult residing 
in the home. The student involved in the study has always maintained 
permanent residence with this same biological parent. 

3. Reconstituted family — unit compiised of one biological parent c.f the 
student who is legally remarried to the biological father (or mother) of 
the student or married to another adult. The family unit may consist of 
■stepbrothers and/or stepsisters of the student involved in the study. 

4. Other family situations — all family structures that arc characterized by 
;iny of the following: absence of legal marriage of the cohabiting aciults, 
parental role assumed by non-biolopicai parent (e.g , grandmother, aunt, 
uncle, "Ider sister, foster family, etc.), legally married |)arents or single 
parents of adopted children. 

The reliability and the validity of the Coffman Questionnaire have not 
been established. 



Spu'lber^er Anger Expression (AXi ScjIc 



The Spiclbergcr Scale: 

is comprised of 24 items and yields four different scores. The Anger 
Expression (AX/EX) score, which is based on all 24 items, provides 
a general index of how often anger is aroused or suppressed. The three 
AX subscales assess individual differences in the tendency to; (1) 
express anger toward other people or objects in the environment 
(AS/Out); (2) experience but hold in (suppress) angry feelings 
(AX/ln); and (3) control the experience and expression of anger 
(AX/Con). (Spielbergcr et al., 1986, p. 1) 

Research concerning the Spielberger Anger Expression (AX) Scale evidences 
the correlations between the subscales of AX/In and AX/Out are essentially 
zero, which suggests these subscales are factorially orthogonal, as well as 
empirically independent. Alpha coefficients for AX, AX/In, and AX/Out range 
from .73 to .84. Validities of AX, AX/In. and AX/Out have been reported 
as showing significant correlations with the Trait Anxiety Scale and the State 
Anxiety Scale. AX, AX/In, and AX/Out scores have been shown to be 
significantly correlated with systolic and diastolic pressure for females and males, 
with the exception of AX/Out and diastolic blood pressure for females. 
Spielberger et al. (1984) found that as AX/In scores increased, so did systolic 
blood pressure; as AX/Out scores increased, a decrease was registered in systolic 
blood pressure. 

RESULTS 

Five hundred sixty-three (53.8%) of the 1.046 students of the school 
completed the Coffman Questionnaire and the Spielberger Anger Expression 
(AX) Scale. Three hundred and five (52.2%) students reported residing in intact 
families. Forty-six (8.2%) students reported residing in single-parent families. 
Seventy-four (13.1 %) reported residing in reconstituted families. One hundred 
ninety students (33.7%) reported residing in other family situations. The 
demographic profile reported by the students was essentially the same for 
adolescents from intact families, single-parent families, and reconstituted 
families. There were minor differences such as nearly twice as many grade 10 
students as grade 12 students comprised the group from single-parent families. 
Also. 74% of the students from intact families. 67% of the students from single- 
parent families, and 62% of the students from reconstituted families reported 
no unexcused absence. While these differences are interesting, they are not of 
magnitude to be expected to significamly affect the student academic 
performance. 

A one-way analysis of variaiue and a thi-square analysis were employed id 
determine differences, with the independent variable being the family system 
and the dependent variables being academic grade point average, participation 
in school-related activities, school attendante, health-risk behavioral indicators, 
spiritual growth behavior indicators, use of noii-schtxil hours, anti-social growth 
behavioral indicators, expression of anger, antl modification of expression of 
anger through group counseling. 



Significant Findings 

There was a significant difference (p < .5) between grade point averages 
of students from intact families and reconstituted families. Students from the 
former family group averaged 3 .20 and students from the latter group averaged 
2.75. The educational level of parents in these two groups is different enough 
to suggest a possible explanation. The biological or adoptive mothers and fathers 
in the intact families were reported to have attained a higher percentage of 
college degree than did parents in the reconstituted families. Perhaps students 
from intact families were encouraged to excel academically because of the 
expectations of the parents. 

There was a significant difference between the total number of school activities 
participated in by students from intact families and reconstituted families. 
Students from intact families participate in more activities than do students 
from reconstituted families. 

TABLE 2 



One U^'jy Analysis of Variance of Participation in School-Related 
Activities Among Adolescents From Intact Families. 
Single-Parent Families, and Reconstituted Families 



Source 


D.F. 


Sum of Mean F F 
Squares Squares Ratio Prob. 


Between Groups 


2 


10.7972 5.3986 3 4019 .0345 


Within Groups 


332 


526.8625 1.5869 


Total 


3.34 


537.6597 


yiewman-Keuls Analysis of Mean Differences Among Family Groups 
on Participation in School-Related Activities 


Standard Deviation 


Means 


Group 

Group 3 2 1 


1.054 


1.042 


3 


1.180 


1.34! 


2 


1.251 


1.551 


1 * 



• Denotes pairs of groups significantly different at the 0.050 level. 



Group \ = Rctonsiiiuied Familic, 
(iroup 2 = Smgle-Farenl I'amilies 
Group 1 - Intact Families 

There was also a significant difference beiwcen u.se of non-school hours by 
students from iiiiact and reconsiituled families. Students from intau families 
reported spending more time outside of .school by reading, being with friends. 
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TABLE 3 



One-Way Analysts of Vanancc of Use vf Kon-School Hours 
Among Adolescents From Intact Families, Single-Parent Families, 
and Reconstituted Families 







Sum of Mean 


F F 


Source 


D.F. 


Squares Squares 


Ratio Prob. 


Berween Groups 


2 


1.1251 .5626 


3.3406 .0367 


Within Groups 


312 


52.5407 .1684 




Total 


314 


53.6659 




Newmari Keuls Analysis 


of Mean Difj 


t're'un Among Family Groups 


on Use of ^on-School Hours 












Group 


Standard Deviation 


Means 


Group 


3 2 1 


0.366 


2.:" 50 


2 




0.384 


2.708 


3 




0.420 


2.835 


1 


* 



* Denotes pairs of groups signifRaiuiy different at the 0.050 level. 



Group 3 = Reconstituted Families 
Group 2 = Single-Parent Families 
Group 1 = Intact Families 

keeping summer jobs, and being with family thati did students from 
reconstituted families. 

A Pearson-Product Moment Correlation reveals that the longer the adolescent 
lives in a reconstituted family with the new stepparent, the more likely hc7 she 
will express atiger outwardly and engage in anti-social behavior. 

There was a significant increase in the ability to control anger for adolescents 
in the intact group as measured by pre and post Spielberger Anger Expression 
(AX) Scales. 

Other Important Findings 

There was no significant difference among the three groups of adolescents 
(adolescents from intact families, adolescents from single-parent families, and 
adolescents from reconstituted families) in school attendance, health-risk 
behavioral indicators, spiritual growth behavioral indicators, anti-social 
behavioral indicators and the expression of anger. 

There was no significant difference in the expression of anger among the 
three gioups of adolescents. Generally, all three scores (i.e., Anger-Out, Anger- 
In, Anger-Control) indicated the ability of students to handle their anger in 
appropriate ways. Scores frorn the students of this secondary school on the 

3H 
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Spiflbcrgcr Anger Expression (AX) Scales related to the 50lh pertcnlile of scores 
based on the normed sample of male and female secondary school students 
(Spielbcrgcr et al., 1986). 

A scries of t-lests compared the pre- and posl-Spiclberger Anger Expression 
(AX) Scales for the counseling groups by family structure. Generally, there was 
nn indication of modification of expression of anger through group counseling 
according to the family structure of the adolescent. 

Though not identifiable statistically, the author noted the following effects 
of group counseling experiences on the group members: (1) an increase in 
cohesiveness within the group. (2) an absolute commitment to attendance at 
sessions. (3) the development of respect for fellow members of the group, and 
(4) an mcrease in the use of diverse services offered by the school counseling 
depart ment. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusion.'; can be drawn from the discussion of the results: 

1. Adolescents arc similar in many ways across family structures. 

2 . Where adolescents differ, factors such as educational level of parents and 
consistency of the parent figure appear to play key roles. 

3. Many similarities exist for adolescents from intact families and adolescents 
from single-parent families, the two family groups which provide a consistent 
parent figure to the developing adolescent. 

4 . Students of this secondary school appear to be no different from a normed 
sample of American secondary school students in the way they handle anger. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
COUNSELORS 

Based on the results of this study, the following recommendations are 
suggested to secondary school counselors. 

1. Obtain demographic data on your student population. In addition to 
determining family structure, information can include the total number of school 
activities participated in and educational level of the parents. Although not 
significant influences in this study, the variables of ethnicity and perceived 
economic status may alert the counselor to special needs of the student 
population. 

2. Talk to each student personally about "how things are going," express 
interest in them and show support. 

3. Assist the student who has ■.; low grade point average in identifying 
potential problems with parents. 

■1. Help the students to integrate su. ce.ssfully with peers in extracurricular 
activities. 

("oun.seling groups with students ideally should last longer than 12 weeks 
to inireasc the povsihiliiy of signiilcant ihang<' 
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27 ITEM INDICATOR 



Dircaion'. Following :irc a U'n of Marcnicni Read cat h Maicnicm and ihcn iirdc ilic iiunihcr i 
of the viaicmcn i\ui indii jrcs Im-A ,iff,-tj \i.u>j( n,rjj/y react or hch^\c in rhc marine: 
I here air no right or wrong anv-Acr*. Do noi vpcnd too niuth iirnc oii anv one 



n 

11 

n 

r 
u 
19 



When noi in sthtKil I like lo read 

I vandalize property 

I drink akohoi 

I feel mv life lias meaning 

I hit people in the hallways at vhool 

^Xhen not in stluKtl I tike w be with fritridv 

I fight with my parenrs/guardianv 

I \tjri figlitv wirh my parent^ 'guardian"- 

I break ruiev thai uiuld revult in vu^peiiMon Ironi mIiomI 

I surt fights "Aitli peers 

I fight with peerv 

I vhop tifi 

I f;et speedinp mkctv 

I am a[)lc to keep a vunniu-t joli 

i Meal from other studeniv' I^Kker^ 

I cxpcricna* a scnw of "i^c" ol aiaii.it) 

I like Id pu k on little kidv 

1 have an attitude of hoping and wi\hin^ 

i ^^Jr^ fight*; \Mtli adultv 

I fight wiih adultv 

I smoke-'ihew tobacco 

I write rii^tv iKiie\ to vtudciitv 

When not in nliool I like lo Ix- wiili iiu taniiK 

I write on scliool "Aat[\ 

I feel that I atn "related" to all hiimanv 

I u^e illegal drugv 

i u^e seathrliv 



Almovt Some- 
s' ever times Ofi 



AlmoM 
:en Alw3\v 



I the right 
iieuribc-d 
aiemeiu 



Source: S.G. Cioffman (iy8"). 
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The Role of Hispanic Students' Participation 
In a Hispanic Youth Organization 
In Enhancing Pro-Academic and 
Pro- Social Behavior 



by Juan Ramirez & Nancy McMenamin 



It is an unfortunate fact of life in the United Slates thai Hispanic 
students achieve less in school, drop out more often and earlier, and 
are more often incorrectly placed in special education programs . 
(Grossman, 1984. p. 5). 

The educational siatisliis on the lack of suiiess of Hispanii students are at 
crisis proportions (McDill, Nairiello. \ Pallas. 1<J85: Sue, I'JKl. Vaherdc, I'JK"). 
While the education system is "open to all." educational opportunities for 
the Hispanic population are often limited in comparison to the general 
population. As an example. Grossman (1<J84) focused on the culturally 
inappropriate eduiaiion received by Hispanic students which has resulted in 
a disproportionate number dropping out of school. 

According to Valverde (l'J8"). the estimates of dropout rates for Hispanic 
students range from 3^% to 85%. In addition, the percent of Hispanic high 
school students entering college declined from .^5.4% in l<r5 lo 2'J.y% in 
1980. While exact percentages may vary, there is no question that large ethnic 
group differences do occur and that there exists a serious problem with the 
education of Hispanic youth (McDiU et al.. 1985: Valverde. 198"|. 

Although many variables have been positeil to contribute to the lower success 
rate of Hispanii students, previous studies have not itnluded an affiliation 
variable. To the extent that affiliation leads to a positive change in Hispanii 
students' academic performance and retention, educators will ha\e one more 
means to stem the tide of the latastrophii flood of di.scontinuers and the resulting 
loss to thcniseh I s and society. 

Affiliation is a term used to denote a very basic need to associate with other 
people (Maslow. WiA: Murray. 19^8). Among the various benefits of affiliation 
is Its fiinition as a faiilitative motivator whiih aids us in making specific goals 
into positive incentives (Bourne & likstrand. 1985). In aitdition to affiliation's 
supportive role, is its funuion in the development of social comparison whiih 
allows us to have viable guides for liehaMor pariiiularly when la(cd \sith 
a threatening, unfamiliar or uncertain experience (Weiieii. 198C)). 

The proicss of affiliation, known as interpersonal .niraition. is greatU 
faiilitaied b\ similarit\ among the persons in loniail (byrne. 19' 1). 
Kelationships among similar people may be enhanced by the greater 



lu.iii Kamirc. '> A^mk latc Prulessor wiihm ilic 11c|iaitmciii nl l'sviliii|ii>:\ I iiivcrsiiv 
111 Nunhcrn ( ulou.ln Nanis MiMcnamin i-- a Miidcni ai the I'nivcrsiu ul Nortlicm 
( nlorailii. ( Ircclrv . ( O 
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reinforcement they provide for each other and the lessened likelihood of rejection 
(Weiten, 1986). 

However, the Hispanic student is often not in the mainstream of the 
educational system (Sheldon & Ramirez, 1987; Sue, 1981), Thus, affiliation 
within the school setting and participation in organized school activities are 
usually limited, and their positive outcomes are not forthcoming. 

The present study, descriptive and exploratory in nature, examined the extent 
to which Hispanic high school students' involvement in a Hispanic vouth 
organization enhanced their pro-academica and pro-social behavior. For purposes 
of this study, pro-academic behavior is that which contributes to one's academic 
success, e.g., attendance and improved grade point average, and pro-social 
behavior is to be construed as that which enhances interpersonal functioning, 
e.g., affiliation with others. Because the youth organization gave Hispanic 
students the opporiunity to affiliate with others like themselves, it allowed the 
rescarihers to assess the extent of participation and impact of affiliation. 

METHOD 
Participants 

Fourteen Hispanic students who had been members of a League of United 
Latin American Citizens (LULAC) Youth Council in a Colorado high school 
panicipated in the study. The high school was .selected because its LULAC Youth 
Council was the first in the state and has become a role model for other high 
.school councils now organizing in Colorado. 

The participants consisted of 2 males and 12 females having a mean age of 
17.4 years (with a range of 16 to 20). The number of persons living in the same 
residence ranged from two to eight, with a mean of 4.7. The average grade 
point average was 2.5, with a range of 1.5 to 3.2 (on a 4-point scale). Other 
demographic data on the participants is summarized in Table 1 . With respect 
to ethnicity, eleven students identified moderately to very strongly with the 
selected term, three indicated they considered themselves biculiural, while none 
rated them.selves as Anglicized. 

LULAC Youth Council Experience 

The amount of time that the participants had spent at the designated high 
school (with number of students in parentheses) was: less than 1 year (3), 1-2 
years (3), 2-3 years (2), and all 3 years (6). Length of time involved with the 
LULAC Youth Council was: less than 1 year (5), 1-2 years (4), 2-3 years (1), 
and all ^ years (4). The small number of participants precluded meaningful 
correlational analyses among the variables. 
Youth Councils in the schools. 

The Youth Council in this study wa.s established in 1983 and its major goals 
are to promote rdiuaiion, community service, healthy reireaiion, and leadership 
training. Furthermore, it is intended by the aduit council that the Youth 
Councils will instill pride in one's school, Hispanic culture and uiuntrv 

Instruments 

Dcveh)l>mctU. The instruments - High School Hxpericnie Questionnaire 
(HSFQ) and LULAC Youth Coumil Experieme Questior.nairc (YCEQ) — were 
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TABLE 1 

Demographic Information on Participants 
Variable 



10 

1 
1 



( % ) 



10 ("1%) 

3 (21%) 

1 ( 8%) 

(1 (50%) 

2 (r%l 

4 (33%) 



Home Environment 

House with parents (1 other relatives) 
Apartment with parents 
Apartment with child 

Household Income 
Under S9,9W 
$10,000 - 29,0')') 
$30,000 - 30,999 
Blank 

Religious Preference 
Catholic 
Protestant 

Ethnic liient itiun 
Chicano 

Chicano/Mcxiian Hi^paim 
Hispanic 

Mcxican.'Hispanii 
Mexican 

Mcxiian .American 
Plain fur 6 Months Post GraJuatiun' 

College 

College. Work 

College. Military 

College/\Vork.'Marri;:g. 

College'Tradc School 

Work 

Not sure 
y'lttf n = l i 

'Participants marked all re^ponn-s ihat applied 



developed by the senior author They were reviev.ed by a measurement specialist 
and a high school counselor and then revised. Pilot lesiii.g involved 
administering the measures to LL.LAC "I'outh Council members in a different 
high school from that being studied anil then asking them for feedback on 
clarit\ and appropriateness The students' written and verbal comments were 
used in finalizing the forms used m this study 

lln^h .\ihnnl E.\/; mriir (Jiu iliunnairc llie 1IS1'() lontaincd I") (iiustioiis 
imcring various aspects of the high school experience. 1 ive asked the student 
to rate the helpfulness (on a five-point scale) of specific school and fainiK groups 
tel.iuve to their plannc d graduation Three cjuestions related lo school and work 
activities 111 which the student participated and attendance during grades 1(1. 
11, and 12 Six iienis elicited open-ended responses regarding person. il 
experiences with people and situations which contributed to the student's succc ss 



(-1%) 
(29%) 

( :%) 

( -%i 
(3"% I 
( 2 1 % I 
(21%) 
I -%) 

(29%) 
(20%) 
( "^'o) 
{ -%) 
( "%) 
( 

( -%) 
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iif pr()\idcil suppori. The final question asked the student to rate overall 
tcclingi/ thoughts about high school on a five-point scale from Very Negative 
to Ver|, Posiii\e. 

H'LAC Youth Council Experience Questionnaire. The YCEQ consisted of 
10 quesiiotii with multiple choice responses. Four questions related to the length 
ot lime at this high r.ihool, years involved with LULAC Youth Council, type 
ot in\olvcment (member, officer, both), and reason for joining. Four items 
asked the student to rate the affect of joining the LULAC Youth Council on 
-.jrades. getting along with other students, involvement with other activities, 
and aitenilance. Finally, the students rated their overall feelings/thoughts on 
ihe Youth Council and provided additional open-ended comment.s. 

Procedure 

1 ollowiiig the development ot the instruments, the Youth Council's sponsor 
wa.s lontaited and her cooperation enlisted. She secured pemii.ssion from school 
pcrMiiinel and announced the Mudy and opportunity to participate at a scheduled 
iiieetiiig during the latter part ol the spring term. The .second author met with 
iiiicreMcd Mudents and briefly explained the study, responded to questions, 
and [ucscnied the instructions tor the instruments. The instruments were 
.idmiiiiMered. collected, and results tabulated by the second author. Students 
were asked to lomplete a general information questionnaire consisting of the 
demographic inturmation summarized in Table 1 . Finally, students were thanked 
tor ilieir partii ipation and time was given to answering their questions. 

RESULTS 



High School Experience 

The data in Table Z shows that a high percentage of students indicated sihool 
personnel, relatives, and classmates had had a positive influence on theni The 
highest rated group among these was teachers. The school counselor group 
leceived the highest percentage of responses for being unhelpful. 

TABLE 2 

llelf'tuhiew nl l'jnnu\ (jniu/>i Dunn^ H'H^ School 

Helpful' 



( iroup 



Unhelpful/ 
Very Helpful Neutral Very Unhelpful 



l eai hers 
( ounselors 

I'niK ipal' Vu e Prim ipal 
Parents .ind Kelatives 

( I.ISSIIl.lIlS 

\nt,- u = 1i 



86% 

- 1 



1% 

2 1 'Ki 
-% 

2'>';o 



21% 

i-i% 



ERJC 



.■siiideiits involved in the Youth t.ouncil indicated an increase in panicipaiion 
1 differc in ai tiviiu s w nli an aveiage of 2.2 in their senior year versus 1 .0 and 
(i 111 the two previous years. On the other hand, the number of davs missed 
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during the year declined with an average of 6 days in the senior year versus 
9.4 and 8.8 in the two previous years. 

On the open-ended measure of who contributed the most to students' success 
in staying in high school and/or graduating were family (7), school personnel 
(3). and friends (2). While academic, social, and family situations created the 
most difficulty for the participants, the parents, friends, and teachers provided 
the most help in resolving those difficulties. Six students (or 43%) had seriously 
considered dropping out but did not, crediting assistance from parents (4), 
counselors (2), determination (2). friends (1), i;nd organized activities (1). 

Overall. 11 students rated their high school experience as positive. Two 
indicated a neutral response and one .said their overall experience was negative. 

LULAC Youth Council Experience 

The amount of time that the participants had spent at the designated high 
school (with number of students in parentheses) was: less than 1 year (3). 1-2 
years (3), 2-3 years (2), and all 3 yeais (6). Length of time involved with the 
LULAC Youth Council was-, less than 1 year {'>). 1-2 years (4), 2-3 years (1), 
and all 3 years )4). The small number of participants precluded meaningful 
correlational analyses among the variables. 

The majority of participants indicated the reasons for joining the Youth 
Council were that it was expected to be fun (a po.sitive experiemc) or that they 
wanted to join a club where they could feel comfortable. Some mentioned that 
their friends had encouraged them to join and that they could meet other people. 

Table 3 reveals that the benefit from having joined the Youth Council was 
most strongly expressed in relation to getcmg along with other people and next 
in relation to grades. Respondents were split on whether joining the Youth 
Council bad helped or had no effect on attendance and involvement with other 
activities. The overall rating of the Youth Council experience was unanimously 
positive. 

TABLE 3 

Ff/fi/ (ifVoulf) Cournil Kx/H-nt-ruf an Pro Academic and Pro-Social Oulconif^ 

Hffect of Youth C^ouncil Experience 
Helped Hurt 

Omiome Aloi/Some No l-ffect Sonie/Aloi 

Grades 

(ietiinp along with other people 
Involvement with other activitie-.' 
School attendance 
Sole: n - 1-1. 

■)/ :■- 1 K due 1(1 oiic- luiiiic •.|ioii'.c 

The final ciuesiion. a-.king lot open-ended coninienis about having joined 
the I. lilac; Youth Council, resulted in a consensus ol responses. The majority 
Slated that it helped them io Ic-cl mote positive about themselves, ihal it was 
iun. and that it had a (josiiive edect on their coiiiinuanc e in high school. 
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DISCUSSION 



The results of this study provide a preliminary indication of the extent to 
which Hispanic youth's affiliation with a Hispanic youth organization positively 
influences pro-academic and pro-social behavior. Conclusions and implications 
must be tempered by the sample size and the fact that measures were of a self- 
report nature, without specific external or concurrent validating information. 

The responses were extremely positive when the participants were asked about 
their overall feelings and /or thoughts regarding LULAC Youth Council 
affiliation. With a 100% response there is little doubt that afiilation in this 
Youth Council has been an important factor in their lives. 

As the Hispanic student experiences the suppon of other students panicipating 
in the Youth Council, they see themselves in a more positive way. The comments 
ot the participants indicated that belonging to this group improved their self- 
esteem and enhanced their high school experience. This supports previous 
thinking that we have a need for affiliation and that this functions to motivate 
us (Maslow, 1954; Murray. We are social creatures who derive much of 

our satisfaction from other people (Bourne & Ekstrand. 1985). 

LULAC Youth Councils appear to provide the sorely needed atmosphere which 
allows the Hispanic student to feel a part of the educational system and the 
lommunity. Through this affiliation with the Youth Council, the Hispanic 
student can learn to be proud of their culture and at the same time be encouraged 
to be successful socially and academically even as they face unfamiliar experiences 
(Wciten. 1986). 

Additional support for the affiliation need is indicated by the fact that everv 
participant indicated a religious affiliation. Clearly, belonging to a group ranks 
high with these participants. Likewise, the respondents' indication of high 
identity with the Hispanic culture and relative lack of involvement with other 
school activities (Sheldon & Ramirez. 1987; Sue. 1981) suggest.'! that a Hispanic 
organization is a viable mechanism for their affiliation nceiis. Being with other 
Hispaniis seemed to facilitate the participants' involvement (Byrne. 19" 1). 

Throughout this study data emerged supporting affiliation with a Youth 
Council as an important factor in influencing pro-academic and pro-social 
behavior, yet other factors appear to have a positive infiuence on the Hispanic 
student a-, well. For example, parents, friends, teachers, and counselors were 
all mentioned as having influenced continuance in high school. 

An examination of absenteeism showed that the participi'ms stabilized as 
the\ approached graduation. In other words, the amount of involvement with 
others and activities increased w hile the number of absences decreased. It could 
be infi-rred from this that affiliation has a positive effect on high sihool 
attendanie. which could certainly have a positive influenie on pro-aiadeniii 
behavior, and, in turn, retention. 

In (onilusion. affiliation appears to ptoduic ,i positive pro-aiadcniii aiui pro- 
VKial influenie on the Hispanii student. However, longitudinal research needs 
to be conducted to lonfirni the lausalitj lelationsliip heiwecn the varialiles. 
l urtlier. comparisons between Hispanii Youth Council inenihcrs and Hispanic 
students not belonging to a LUl.AC! Youth Council lould help determine more 
exaitly the extent to which affiliation and non-affiliation with .' Yiiuth ("ouiiiil 
affcus pro-aiadcniic and pro-soiial behavior. 
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Comparison of Perceptions of Family 
Environments Between Gifted and Control 
Adolescents 



by Cynthia L. Baldwin, Ph.D. 
INTRODUCTION 

In the urea of gifted edui aiion. the contributing factor of family environment 
10 the aciuleiiiic success of gifted achievers over average students has been 
hypothesized but not adequately researched (Albert. 1978). Some studies have 
focused on lase .studies of gifted subjects using a historical perspective (e.g., 
C^ox. 197"): longitudinal data collection (e.g.. Ternian, 19V1): individual reports 
of family involvement (e.g., Weisberg & Springer, 1961 ): or the impact of ordinal 
family position in academic achievement (e.g., Bieland, 1974: Circirelli. 1976). 
In each ol iluse studies, however, the perception of the family environment 
and its impact on academic success was not specifically addressed. Other bodies 
of research have focused on family characteristics of creative students rather than 
the population of academically successful students (e.g.. Dewing & Taft, 19",M. 
One study specifically dealing wit the importance of accurate offspring 
perceptions in parental transmission of educational goals dealt only with intact 
original families and failed to use in.urumeiii'. with previously confirmed 
reliability and content validity (Smith. 1982. 198-4). However, implications from 
this research indicate that indeed there may be a relationship between the 
aicuraiy of offspring perceptions of p;irems' eduiational goals and offsprings' 
loniordance to the goals of parents (Smiiii. 1982). 

1 he intent of this study then was to investigate relationships between acailemii 
succes anil a student's clear perceptions of parental goals It was hypothesized 
that if ilifferent perceptions of the family environment exi.st between families 
of aiademically successful students compared to control families, perhaps 
loimselors. parents and administrators lould siiidy information about successful 
ilissemination of goals to enhance the potential for academic success in any 
family. \X'ith this in inind. a control population and gifted population of 
adolesce nt.s and their parents were enlisted to help determine 1 ) how the students 
iliffcrcd from eaih other in their perieptions of their family environments and 
21 how students differed Irom their parents in their perception of family 
e nvironment. 

METHOD 

1 he primary instrument used in the measurement of perieptions wa.s Form 
K of ihe l aniily Hnvironment Sialc (l-'l-.S) (Moos, 19:-i). I he I KS was developed 
to gain a naturalistic understanding of soiial environments in families, and lould 
he used lo lompare ihilil and p.irent perceptions of family .social environment 



C uulii.i 1 ll.iMwiri IS AvsuiMu- I'liilcss.ii III ( .niii".-lin(; and (ii'iiLinic v.nliiii ilu- 
C dllcKc ol l iliii.iiKin. linuiiMU ol Nev.ula-Rcnii, Kciu). Nevail.i. 
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dimensions of rclaiionship.s. grinvih, and .system niainicnanic. Among many 
other n-st-arch uses, the FES lias bct-n used to compare the different soiio-cultural 
environments of two-parent families to single-parent families and was able to 
•-cnsitively desaibe variance in the social milieu (Reinhart, 1')""). Tlieretore. 
it appeared that the FES provided ptitential tor appropriate and interesting 
differentiation between aiademically suuessful families and a maiJiing control 
group which in turn could be studied iti clarify strategies in families thai could 
enhance the potential of academic success 

Form R of the FES. which was used in this study, consists of ')0 true-false 
items which are divided into 10 subscales: Cohesion, Expressiveness. Conflict, 
Independence. Achievement Oneniaiion. Intellectual-Cultural Orientation , 
Aiiive-Recreatitinal Orientation. Moral-Religitius Emphasis. Organiz;ition. and 
(Control. I hese represent RelaiioM'-hip ninieiiMons. Personal Gowth Dimensions 
.iiul SvMem Maintenanc e Dimeii'-ion'. The Family Incongrtieiue Score, whic h 
IS the ahscilute (iit'ference between parent and child scores on the HI subscales. 
was also used to gauge differences in f'amiK perce[iiic>ns .Moos ll')"-!) shows 
tesi-rciesi reliahiliiv and siabiliiy falling within an acceptable range of .OS to 
on the ten subsiores with two-month lo luelve-momh reiesiing. Iniernal 
consisiencv ranged from 6t to "S and there were only weak miercorielaiions 
between the subscales. indicaiiiig that the siibscales measure distinct though 
scimewhai related aspects ol family social environments. 

Form R of the FES and demographic ciuesiions were sim to gilted 
adolescents in their junior year and .1 [laient of the gifted adolescent. In an 
earlier siudv with perceptions cif families of gifted adolescents, differences 
between fathers and mothers on the F1-!S were nonsignificant on any of the 
subscales ( labackman. therefore only one parent was asked ici complete 

the forms, .■\nenipts were made to describe variations of the socioeconomic status 
cif the families using the Duncan Soc loeionomic Index tcf Nfcieller i\ Parcell. 
l')81) however, this did not diff etcnii.ite clearlv the socioeconomic patterns 
in \\ umiing. The same forms were disiributed to randomly selected 
adolescents ifrom the same sc hcioKl and iheir parents The control adolescents 
were randomlv chosen bv high sc hool counselors who were insiriuted on how 
to randoniK choose a student from iheii luiiioi class rosu r ( )iue the selection 
process w.is complete, the students were askid if they and one of iheir parents 
would be willing 10 panic ip.iie in the siucK Out of Mid pou niial participants, 
completed and useable forms were leitifiied from dO gifted adolescenis. i.O 
parents of gifled adolescents. lO control adolescents and IC control parents, 
making a total sample si/e ol JIKl patiic ipaiits. The r.iie of remiii for ihe gilied 
pairs was Stl"-ci and ^i'!.. lor ilii- conitol urotip. 

PARTICIPANTS 

The students chosen lot this -tucK \ute \\\ommg students. iS"-.. male. "iJ'.c 
letnalc I mc.iii .ige = l('"ii w ho wcic 111 their iiinior \ t ar ol high sc hool I lic 
gilied students were those wli.- had been -elected to aiieiid ilie P'SS High Schcml 
Instiiiite (llSIl at the rniu'tsitv of Wvoiniug While the label "gilted" v, .is 
avoided in the competitive icctuitmeiii ol these IIM siudciiis and "high 
potential" was used instead, the mean giadc point aveiage ol these students 
who participated in the sttuK was ^ "1 ami the selection was based on .1 
comhination of cteaiiutv. outstandiii)' .ic hie\emeni . inietest and potential I he 
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resultant group was one which fits RenzuUi's (1978) uiadic model of giftedncss. 
Ihe control group was matched to the gifted group by sex, geographic location, 
school and age and randomly chosen by high school counselors in school districts 
throughout Wyoming. 

PROCEDURES 

The FES data collected from the parent/adolescent combinations of gifted 
and control subjects was analyzed using a two-way ANOVA. Significance was 
set to be p < .03 as is used in comparable studies on family perceptions. 
Adolescent or parent status (called AGE) was crossed with gifted or control status 
(called TYPE) and examined with families nested in TYPE crossing AGE. A 
dependent t-test was also run for TYPE by families to compare the incongruence 
score of the gifted families to the control families. Smaller means indicate more 
congruence between parent and adolescent perceptions (Moos, 1974). 
Additionally, stepwise multiple regressions using certain independent variables 
were tun to predict group TYPE as either gifted and control. 

RESULTS 

A series of two way ANOVAs (TYPE X AGE) were performed, one for each 
of the 10 subtest of the FES. Each of those dependent variables were tested 
for a Main Effect for TYPE (gifted versus control), a Main Effect for AGE (parent 
versus adolescent), and a TYPE X AGE interaction. Typically there was a Main 
Effect for AGE except for Independence, Achievement, and Control variables. 
For five of the cases where there was a Main Effect — Cohesion, Expressiveness, 
Intellectual-Cultural Orientation, Moral /Religious, Organization — parents had 
higher scores than the adolescents. In two other Main Effect variables. Conflict 
and Active Recreational — parents perceived less conflict and less participation 
in social and recreational activities than did the adolescents. In no case was there 
an interaction between TYPE and AGE, which implies differences between 
Gifted and Control were the same between adolescents and parents, or the 
parent-child pattern was the same for both gifted and contol. 

In general, there was no Main Effect for TYPE (gifted versus control) with 
the exception of the Cultural-Orientation variable. In thai case, the gifted were 
significantly higher in their cultural orientation than the control group — both 
for parents and adolescents. Additionally, the dependent t-test failed to show 
significance on the incongruence score. Several explanations could be proffered 
for the luck of significant differences between the perceptions of the family 
environment of gifted adolescents and control adolescents. One very plau:able 
explanation is that the control population may not have been truly random. 
Although counselors were directed how to choose randomly a participant from 
all available students on the Junior class list from their school, they may have 
ihosen the most convenient junior student to participate — thereby reducing 
their need for further involvement in the study. The fact that eight out of forty 
ul the randomly chosen adolescents had GPA's of .^.75 or better lends support 
to the nonrandomness of the selection. 

Three different multiple step-wise regressions were tun to prediit membership 
type. The empirical order of predictors (see Table 1) placed the education level 
o( the father as the most predictive, with gifted adolescents having higher- 
educated fathers than ihe control adolescents. Griidc Point Avrrage (GPA) was 
logiially a good predator of membership, with gifted students averaging higher 
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TABLE 3 

Forced-order Predictors of Group TYPE (NEW Gifted vs. NEW Control) 
Using Grade Point Average as Primary Predictor 







Contribution 


(as%) 


Step 


Predictor Entered 


to (as %) 


at this Step 


1 


Grade Point Average 


33.3 


33. 3 


2 


Father's Education Level 


4.8 


38.1 


3 


Age of Parents 


1.9 


40.0 


4 


Sibling Position 


1.7 


41.7 


^ 


Number Years in Community 


1.3 


43.0 


6 


Marital Status of Parents 


1.6 


44.6 



DISCUSSION 

Some interesting patterns emerged from ihis study. One paticrti. that of 
parcnti perceiving their family eovironmeni differently than their adolescents, 
is so fundamental as to be easily ovcrloi kftl. Parents perceived more cohesion, 
more open expression of feelings, more interest in political, social, intellectual 
and cultural activities, more empha.sis on ethical and religious issues and values, 
and more emphasis on family organization and responsibilities than did their 
adolescents. It behooves us to remember that adolescents from any environment 
have a perspective which is lolored by iheir age, peers, experience and 
development. Not only is it important to remember this with research results, 
it must be taken into consideration when hearing siudetits and/or their parents 
discuss their homelifc. While research on gifted adolescents hx> shown that they 
as a group tend to be more sensitive to their environment than their nongitied 
peers (Webb. Meckstroth. & Tolan, 1982). their perspective is still only one 
view of the family environment. 

.'Mthough the family is a system whose environment cantiot be iindcrsto.id 
by examining )ust one piece, such as the giftedness of one of the members, 
the prcdictois did yield some clues aboui the differences between familic: The 
gifted families (both parent and adolescent) perceived their environment to 
be significandy more involved with cultural and intellectual activities than conuol 
families. The gifted families tended to be smaller, with older parents who have 
been married slightly longer and with a more highly-educated father than the 
control families (It is interesting to note that the education level of the mothers 
was remarkably similar for both the gifted and control groups. This could be 
a cultural idiosyncrasy of Wyoming), li should come as no surprise to us as 
cduiators that stable families with fewer children, longer reiideniy in the 
community and with better educated pai-'-nts are more likely to be gifted. What 
we do not know yci arc strategies lo help those other students overiome the 
et'tects of instability. Future research with a more dichotomuus population or 
truly random control group would be useful in pinpointing more specifically 
what areas distinguish high-poteniial gifted from high-potential underachievers 
Bill the niosi inipoitaiii work lan In- done directly with the students, their 
families and the behaviors that can be linked to a more successful academic 
oriental ion. 
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than the control adolescents. Sibling position was also a good predictor of 
membership, with gifted students more likely to be the oldest or only child 
and the control student more likely to be a middle or youngest child. Also, 
gifted students tend to have older parents and to be from single or remarried 
families more frequently than the control students. 



TABLE ] 

Empirically -ordered Predictors of Group TYPE (Gifted vs. Control) 
Generated by a Multiple Stepwise Regression 



Step 


Predictor Entered 


Contribution 
to (as %) 


(as%) 
at this Step 


1 


Father's Education Level 


5.9 


5.9 


2 


Grade Point Average 


5.9 


11.8 




Age of Parents 


4.1 


15.9 


A 


Sibling Position 


2.4 


18.3 


5 


Marital Status of Parents 


1.8 


20.1 



A seiond multiple step-wise regression was run which forced GPA as the 
primary predictor and eliminated the predictors of age (since students were all 
between 14 and 16) and sex (since the population was almost equally divided 
between male and female respondents) (see Table 2), In this regression analysis, 
father's education level, the age of the parent, and sibling position remained 
important predictors although the order of importance varied. 



TABLE 2 

Forced order Predictors of Group TYPE (Gifted vs. Control) 
I'sinf; Grade Point Average js Primary Predictor 



Step 


Predictor Entered 


Contribution 
to (as %) 


R^ (as%) 
at this Step 


1 


Cjrade Point Average 


5.9 


5.8 


2 


l-ather's Education Level 


6.0 


11.9 


3 


Age of Parents 


4.1 


16.0 


4 


Sibling Position 


2 4 


IK. 4 


5 


Marital Status of Parents 


1.3 


19.7 


6 


Number Years in C.onimuiiity 


1.3 


21.0 



A third multiple step-wise regression was run similar tii the sciond exiepi 
tin- twi) popiilalioiis were made nmre speiifii.illy diiliotomoiis. Onlv gifted 
siudeiils will) (il'A'^ of 3.^5 and greater were used in the gifted group ami 
uiiK loiiiiol students with CPA's of less than 3.75 were used in the (oniriil 
group, whiih naturally reduced the sample size. This proiedure was done lo 
deiermiiie whether predictors may be ordered differently if the groups wre 
more sharply delineated. However, as I.tlile \ shows, the prediitors wliuli 
appeared in Tables 1 and 2 appeared again although ilie order varied. 
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CONCLUSION 

While the study did highlight predictors which differentiated between family 
characteristics and differences betv.'een parents and children, it failed to capture 
significant differences between the gifted and control adolescents. The lack of 
a true dichotomous population could have played a large part in clouding these 
differences. However, one can not deny the possibility that the study did not 
pick up differences in perceptions of control and gifted perceptions simply 
because — other than the Intellectual-Cultural Orientation (which is highly 
significant in gifted families) — gifted adolescents come from the whole gambit 
of family environments, just as the control adolescents do. What is important 
to remember is that the gifted students tend to come from environments 
perceived as more stable with more cultural and intellectual orientation. This 
information could be an important link in program development, parenting 
cla.ves and curriculum design to develop strategies for enhancing the academic 
success potential of all adolescents. 
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College Student Personnel Administration: 
One Models Follow-Up Study 



by David A. McKelfresh, Ph.D. and Mark F. Creamer 
BACKGROUND 

Graduate preparation programs in student affairs have been the subject of 
increased interest in the past several years. Much of the literature has dealt with 
preparation programs in general. Authors have addressed specific degree levels 
(Tracy, 1971; Rocky, 1972; Ostroh, 1975; and Rodgers, 1976), special program 
components (Morris, 1953; Houtz. 1967. M. Daniel. 1972; Hess, 1973; Barnard. 
1974; and Domeier. 1977). and what should or should not be in graduate 
programs (Cross. 1981; Knock, 1977; Miller and Carpenter, 1980; and Sandeen. 
1982). 

The number of preparation programs has increased dramatically in the past 
two decades. The Directory of Preparation Programs in College Student 
Personnel 1968-69 published by the American College Personnel Association 
listed 74 institutions with praduate-lcvel preparation programs in college student 
personnel administration. In 1987. nineteen years later, the Directory listed 
151 programs, more than a 100% increase. 

Although the importance of program design, preparation program evaluation 
and placement of entry-level professionals in student affairs has been emphasized 
(Greenlcaf. 1982). little has recently been written about program placement 
efforts, and few preparation programs have followed and ihronided the progress 
of their graduates. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 

Since 1967 the College Student Personnel Administration (CSPA) graduate 
program at Colorado State University ha.<, been the only Colorado program which 
.specifically prepares student affairs adminisirators at the masters level. The two- 
year graduate program, based in the School of Occupational and Educational 
Studies, is designed for students seeking careers in administration of student 
affairs within colleges, universities, uimmunity colleges, technical and 
occupational centers, and private postsecondarv' institutions (Feller, 1989). The 
program, in which only 30% of the applicants are aciepted annually, has 
significant minority student and faiulty involvement and follows the model 
recently developed by the Council for the Advancement of Standards for Student 
Services/ Development Programs (1986). Ihc program model includes; 

' Classes in student (lerr.onnel sei^'ia-s, higher education adminis- 
tration, lainpiis ((olui^y. stuikiit dtvtlopmcnt theory, anil uaiii- 
seling. 
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• Seminars concerning legal implications, management, and current 
trends in the field. 

• Workshops in admission, career services, designing and facilitating 
workshops, financial aid, housing and auxiliary services, institutional 
diversity, student union administration, today's college student, 
and balancing professional lifestyles. 

• Practica in student affairs depanments within a higher education 
setting. 

• Elective work in supponive fields. 

• Thesis or position paper. 

The CSPA program currently lists 23 faculty of which 43% are women, 4% 
are Black, 9% arc Hispanic, and 4% are Asian (Feller, 1989). The program 
enjoys a unique and collaborative relationship with the Office of the Vice 
President for Student Affairs which provides graduate assistantships in student 
affairs. According to Feller (1989) "CSU's program has been a model for others 
to follow when it comes to emphasizing administration, a strong experiential 
component, and a deemphasis of counselor education (pg. 6)." 

COLORADO STATE'S CSPA GRADUATES 

The Colorado State CSPA program has developed its national reputation, 
in pan, as a result of its 95 % placement rate (Phillips, 1986). A follow-up study 
of graduates (Creamer, 1988) indicates that there are at least 122 graduates 
serving as student affaire administrators within 67 institutions of higher education 
in 30 states. While most graduates receive multiple job offers, graduates are 
currently employed in the following areas of student affairs adminstration in 
higher education: housing and food services, student unions, student activities, 
admissions, financial aid, career placement, counseling center. Black student 
services, Asian-American student services, research, dean of students, and 
mountain campus administration. The number of alumni in current positions 
can be seen more clearly in chart number one. 
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A number of CSPA alumni rcpon employment in positions outside of higher 
education. A total of 55 alumni are currently working in business, government, 
human services or education in a variety of adminstration positions. 

Since 1975 an average of 1 1 students per year have graduated from the CSPA 
program (see chart number two). Nationally, the percentage of women (66%) 
graduating from masters preparation programs is higher than the number of 
men (33%). Colorado State's program is representative of these figures with 
89 male graduates and 127 female graduates. 

CHART 2 
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FEEDBACK 

Colorado State's degree program in College Student Personnel Administration 
offers students a wide range of practical experiences. Through assistantships, 
practita, independent studies, classroom discussion and various opportunities 
to deliver presentations, students acquire the practical and theoretical knowledge 
required for success. 

Students currently enrolled in the CSPA program were -.I'kcd to devribc what 
they viewed as the program's greatest strengths (Creamer, 1<;89). One common 
response to the question addressed the flexibility of experiences available to 
each student, depending upon their own needs. Since there is not a Ph.D. 
program m student affairs at Colorado State, there is considerable agreement 
that the focus on the masters student is a critical success variable in the model. 

A summary of the most common responses to the question regarding Colorado 
State's CSPA program strengths follows: 

• Courses arc taught by invtruitorv ciirreiitlv working in the field, 

• Mands-on practical experience, 

• The ability to develop close relationships wiih professional culleaguev and 
professors, 

• The high level of responvilnliu irquircci within assistantships, 

• The network of professionals wilhiti the field available on one catnpus. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The purpose of this "follow-up" was to chronicle the progress of the graduates 
and reflect on the programmatic model used within the Coloiado State University 
CSPA program. The information presents a positive picture of the program's 
current efforts and lays the groundwork for an optimistic view of the model 
in training student affairs administrators for the changing times anticipated 
in higher education. Students have been very successful in finding employment, 
many receive multiple offers for positions in student affairs. Graduates have 
fared well in administrative positions in higher education as well as administrative 
positions in the private sector. Alumni recommend the program to colleagues 
and prospective students. Current students view the program positively and 
with a strong sense of pride. Overall, the process of "laking stock" of the CSPA 
program's efforts in this very specific area has been an important and helpful 
endeavor for those charged with the charting the course for the coming years. 
The model is offered to encourage other programs completing a sclf-.'-tudy or 
evaluation to consider the values displayed in the Colorado State effort, 
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BOOK REVIEW 



The Empowered Manager: 
Positive Political Skills At Work 



by Peter Block 

Published by Jossey-Bass 

Reviewed by Michelle Bartley Taylor 

Peter Block shows in The Empowered Manager x\\2x the answers to the hardest 
questions are merely tommon sense. The business world has continually built 
and expanded the monster known as BUREAUCRACY despite its own 
disapproval of the phenomenon. Block teaches in layman's terms how each 
person in an organization has the means to break down and destroy this 
bureaucratic monster. 

The author moves away from bureaucratic lifestyles into a realm of 
entrepreneurial spirit, a direction he feels will save the business world from 
its demise. Managers should learn how to run their own unit as though they 
were the top executive and turn it into the environment that they foresee as 
the desired outcome for the entire organization. Treating other departments 
and suppliers as customers rather than competing against them will ensure 
departmental and company wide success. Although the longtcrm goal may be 
for -all departments in a company to eventually act in such a fashion, change 
can only begin in one area. Empowered managers should first concentrate on 
developing their own units before corporate wide changes can he made. The 
direction and culture of an organization has traditionally been created and passed 
down from the top exe cutives. Block suggests replacement of this process by 
beginning the cteation at the bottom and in the middle. He notes that even 
though the handed down structure exists, more frequently than not "the inmates 
run the prison." 

The second major theme incorporated in (he book is the practice of positive 
politics. Though the word carries a negative connotation in today's language, 
the author shows thai one can be political without being manipulative, in lieu 
of depending on neguiive politics to accomplish tasks. Block focuses on an 
independent state where one learns to be straightfonvard and outwardly political. 
Today many negative political tactics are used in daily operations. Subordinates 
employ such taciicv as downplaying potential problems m appease their 
supervisors. These "people pleasers" are seemingly optimistic despite their own 
assessment of the situation. Block advocates assertive piilitical behavior and 
criticizes aggressive and non-assertive political behavior. 
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One of the first steps in creating a more favorable workplace is building one's 
own autonomy. In order to succeed, one must transgress from the "blame" 
syndrome where the mysterious "they" are the problem creators, project 
inhibitors, and creativity stiflers. Block points out. "Organizational politics as 
we know it works against people taking responsibility." The focus needs to 
be directed towards the "us" mentality where "employees (need) to personally 
take responsibility for the success of the business." 

The Empowered Manager was written specifically for managers looking to 
change and strengthen their own organizations, and tor those who are 
entrepreneurs at heart but have become bound by three-piece buteaucratic suits. 
Yet Block's advice is so universal, he speaks to all managers or siiper\ isori within 
and outside of business as he provides specific strategies for making general 
lasks run smoother. At the heart of the hook are guidelines geared towards 
treating a more honest, direct, successful person. 

An empowered manager has learned how to use positive politics and an 
entrepreneurial spirit to drain the "bureauiratic sea where the predominant 
concerns are safety, advancement, control and the desire to hold someone else 
responsible for what is happening." 

The EmpuwereJ Mjiuger: Puuiivc r<)liii,\il Skills .it K'oii lould be a bible 
to people in management positions, im hiding those profession.ils working in 
the Student Affairs arena. We can all benefit from the insight and prescriptions 
provided for us by Peter Block. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



The Addictive Organization 



by Anne Wilson Schaef and Diane Fasscl 

Published by Harper & Row 

Reviewed by Nathalie Kees & Janet Trever 

Reading The AJilutive Orgjuization is an inviiation lo rc-cxaininc ihc work 
cnvtronmenis \ou'vc cxptricntcd with a new lype of magnifying glass, a diffcrcni 
colored lens. The resuli may include light bulbs going off with insights, new 
pu7zle> uneartlied. and surprising parallels being drawn from ihcir examples. 

Schaef and Kassel describe four major forms of addiction in organizations. 
The first is when key persons in the organization are active addicts. As a result, 
the system functions much as a chemically dependent family with the three 
primary symptoms of denial and dishonesty, dualisiic or black and winie 
thinking, and paramount control issues. 

In the second form of addiction, members of the organization bring to the 
system their Adult Children of Alcoholics and/or Co-dependent behaviors. The 
third area that Sthaef and Fassel examine is when the organization becomes 
the addictive substance. Work and the svsiem itself become "the fix" for the 
millions of workaholics in our society. Ihe authors were amazed at the lack 
of research and studies presently available on this problem. 

The final form of addiction describes the organization as an addui. Stiiacf 
and f-'a-ssel see the organization as a hologram being greater than the ■•um of 
Its pans. As we try to treat the system we need lo look beyond the individuals 
jnti effect the denial, dishonesty, and tonirnl mechanism'' of the organization 
as a whole. Using these terms to describe an organization and suggesting a 
needed paiadigni shift in viewing present problems is perhaps the most 
significant coniribtition of the book. 

The authors provide important suggestions tor consnltanis: being acuieK 
award of their role in the addictive system and their own possible tendencies 
lo become enmeshed and entangled, to rescue the organization as "the problem 
solver ■ The best role ot the constillani is to empower the members ot the 
organization to accept rcsponsibiliiv for tlieirown recovery. When working with 
•tin type of organization. I'assel and Schaef warn that we must stop treating 
the sytnptoms through endless seminars and workshops that mav perpetuate 
ihe .iddiciive patterns (i c , lime managemeni workslic>ps for a gnicip of 
workaholics). The sickness oi the system rather than the symptoms mtist he 
the foctis of ireaimeiil. 
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Lack of details concerning intervention, treatment, and recovery is where the 
book falls short. Hopefully this will be the topic of their next book. There is 
also a tendency, while reading The Addictive Organization, to feel that all 
behavior is addictive. The authors need to define more fully: what is a healthy 
organization, and what is healthy behavior in the workplace? 

The Addictive Organization provides another important point for female 
employees and consultants who have fniitlessly tried to change the atmosphere 
of their work settings. Perhaps as good co-dependents they've taken it on as 
a challenge similar to picking a sow's ear based on the promise it shows, and 
then trying to create the proverbial silk purse. They only frustrate the pig ;ind 
themselves. 

We highly recommend this book to anyone wanting to better understand 
, the organizational systems they arc involved with. Schaef and FasscI have taken 
' a major step toward awareness of dysfunction and new possibilities for our 
organizations and work settings. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



Breaking Into The Boardroom 

by Jinx Melia 

Published by G.P. Putnam's Sons 
Reviewed by Emily Langdon 

Breaking Into The Boardroom byjinx Mclia addresses conflicts women face 
when they enter the "Male Dominate System," Melia traces male and female 
roles back to survivalist tendencies formed during prehistoric times revolving 
around the "bearfight." Formerly focused on food, shelter and protection, the 
bearfight is applied to the business world. 

Physically disadvantaged by weakness or pregnancy, women were no match 
for bears, thus creating the "first political system" based on 
self-protection. In this system, women controlled the limited environment of 
the cave. They bartered for protection from the bears with men by trading 
abilities to cook, bear children, and have sex. They al5o avoided threatening 
elements, like other women luring away their protector. 

Males fought the bears, a phenomenon Melia attributes to hormones. Men 
soon learned it was oafer to fight in groups; this fosfred cooperation among 
themselves v'hile women learned competition between each other over men. 
During the bear fight, men tested each other to develop trust. Melia calls this 
period of testing and trusting the ancient ancestor of the "quid pro quo of 
modern diplomacy." 

The concept of the bear/protector/female triangle runs throughout the book 
as the author applies it to the present-day business world. Since women were 
left out of the bear hunt experience, they failed to learn rules which bearfighters 
now apply to professional arenas. Women are also excluded from the bonding 
and trust that forms between male bear fighters. 

In the popular comic strip Calvin and Hobbes by Watterson, Calvin once 
asked Hobbes why they don't play peace instead of war; Hobbes' reply was, 
"Not enough role models." Women in power have the same problem. Melia 
puts famous females on the spot. Geraldine Ferraro is mentioned under the 
scition titled "Serving at the ^"■"him of Benefactors;" benefactors being men 
who raise little-known women m power only to let them fall by the wayside 
when they have ser^'ed their purpose. Other women learn to operate within 
the Male Dominaic System, oficn as safe sciond-in-commands less likely to 
ihallengc the leader than ambitious male subordinates. 

Melia ilaims women are used to independeiiie, not trusting other women, 
or men. 'n luntrast. men arc team players, learning early that working with 
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other men makes the bear fight less dangerous. Men cooperate if they see an 
opportunity to benefit from such behavior. Women do not understand the 
concept and are often excluded from the team because they don't know how 
to play. 

Melia devotes one chapter to the sexual energy involved any time men and 
women are within close proximity. It is biological and cannot be ignored. From 
sex, men learn risk. For sexual intercourse to occur, a male must maintain an 
erection and perform. .The female must simply be present. Male genitals arc 
exposed whereas the female's are protected safely inside the body. These physical 
realities become the base of the political system. Women have a totally separate 
experience and therefore do not understand male biases. Risking is equated 
with being male. Women want to feel safe and not take risks; but li.r men, 
the biggest mistake is to avoid the challenge. The risk men learn to value is 
applied to their career. 

Trust as well as risk is misunderstood by women. Trust is earned by men, 
sfter a testing period; Melia believes that it is given perfunctorily by women 
until proven wrong, much to their dismay. 

Breaking Into The Boardroom cleverly outlines the history of conflict between 
men and women consistently using the parable of tl., bearfight. Bearfighting 
is equated with footb-.ill which is equated with the Male Dominate System and 
the three are employed to show how men work together and why women do 
not function within these frameworks. 

Challenging the justice of the Male Dominant System, Melia raises questions 
and tempers, but she does not channel this energy coastructively. The closing 
comment.s ring of optimism but offer few concrete ideas as to how women will 
accomplish such feats: "... women will begin to perceive themselves a.s savvy 
powerful individuals with female orientations, with womanly goals, with new 
feminine roles which have far more to do with priorities than with social 
approval." (p. 156). 

One tangible tip Melia includes is training women to learn male skills. Men 
have successfully incorporated female nurturing skills into the management 
world. Recently, women were told to reject traditional female roles, but they 
were not taught traditional male roles; they were sent into the business world 
unarmed and unprotected. She suggests that women need to understand 
concepts like tepinplay and negotiation before they can successfully enter that 
realm. 

Melia optimistically states that increasing numbers of women are becoming 
"significant,' and doing so "Not on male terms. Not necessarily in the Male 
Dominant System. Not necessarily apart from it." This cau.ses the reader to 
wonder how then women are becoming significant. 

Some inconsistencies in her preaching exist. For example, Melia refers to 
"Geisha Training," which she defines as women wht) "... eflectively utilize 
iheir 'wiles' in the boartlroom without sleeping around," (p. 157). Does this 
sound like training a woman to become significant "on her own terms" or 
"in a womanly fashion?" 

Melia's extremely naive summary insists that powerful wt)nien can change 
the world. "Women, as a sex, do have a better understanding than men of 
what is important m life." Important women are desperately needed in the 
arciis of p.sycliiiitrit care, crinynprcvention, ctlutatit)n, and politiis, just to name 
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GUIDELINES FOR AUTHORS 



The Colorado Association for Counseling and Development invites articles 
for publication in its journal Au'areness. The deadline for submission of articles 
is Februarv 1 of each year. Articles should be sent to; 

Rich Feller, Associate Professor 

Counseling and Career Development 

School of Occupational and Educational Studies 

Colorado State University 

Fort Collins, CO 80523 

It is important that the journal represent all divisions of CACD and members 
are encouraged to submit articles about their work, research, and thought- 
provoking challenges to the profession. 

In addition, photos are needed for the journal cover for each issue. Please 
send any photos which you believe would be appropriate. Although no 
honorarium can be paid, proper credit will be given to each photographer whose 
work is published. 



Typing and Other Requirements 

1 . Send the original manuscript <;«rf'two clear copies. The original should 
be typed on 8 'A x 11 nontranslucent white bond. Do not use onionskin or 
erasable bond. 

2. Attach a cover page which provides: 

• title of the article 

• name of the author(s) 

• author's position and place of employment 

• author's address and phone number(s) 

3. Style and format should follow the 1988 edition of the AmenCan 
Pyschological Association Publication iWanual. 

4. Include an abstract, not to exceed 50 words. 

5. Use non-sexist language throughout. 

6. Never submit a manuscript which is under consideration by another 
publication. 
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ion publii.ation 



each author will receive two personal copies 
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Note: Authors bear full rtsponsihility for the aicuraiy of references, quotations 
tables, and figures. 
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EDITORIAL BOARD 



From the Editor's Desk 



While the subtle change in the logo of this month's LIFE magazine may gain 
your attention, changes within this issue of the Journalare much more noticeable. 
Most notable is the page and print size. With printing costs continuing to increase, 
we've switched to a format that allows us to bring readers more articles within a 
stable budget. Print size may also be easier on the avid reader. 

Our cover page attempts to fully engage busy counselors. While we're 
convinced the wide range of articles offer an attractive menu, this format appears 
more enticing. Inside you'll find an expanded set of Guidelines for Authorsv/h\ch 
clarifies questions often forwarded to the Editor. The few available spaces on the 
backcoverand column inches within short articles include messages criticalto the 
continued growth of the Colorado Association for Counseling and Development. 

The most important change comes within the Editorial Board. As the Journal 
receives an increasing number of manuscripts, interest in providing expanded 
feedback and support to authors requires involving the expertise of additional 
CACD members. We are especially proud to welcome five new editorial board 
members. In introducing them, you'll find names which have made significant 
impact within the Colorado counseling community in numerous and diverse ways. 

Martelle Chapital, Program Manager of Guidance, Placement, Corrections 
and Community Based Organizations within the Colorado Community College 
and Occupational Education System, is the most visible counselor advocate 
within Colorado's state education agencies. Martelle continually keepsus abreast 
of statewide and legislative eftorts impacting coun-seling. 

•Joe Daly, Professor of Counselor Education at Colorado State University, 
takes on additional editorial responsibilities as Associate Editor. Beyond Joe's 
pe rspective as a counselor trainer, he adds a critical perspective as a school board 
President and research statistician. 

Rex Filer, a relatively new Assistant Professor of Counselor Education at 
Adams State College, has already made significant professional contributions to 
CACD and serves as President-Elect of the Colorado Association for Counselor 
Education and Supervision. As 1990 Convention Program Coordinator, we'll 
count on Rex to lead authors to the Journal. 

Shirley Gwinn Coftman, a secondary counselorfrom Thompson Valley High 
School, ofters a special appreciation for adolescent development evidenced by 
her fine article Adolescents and Anger: The Effect of Family Structure which 
appeared in the Spring 1989 issue. As a representative to the Colorado School 
Counselors Association, Shirley's feedback is especially important and valued. 

Andy Helwig, Associate Professor of Counseling and Personnel Services at 
the University of Coloraclo at Denver, is established nationally with a fine record 
of writing and leadership within the American Association for Counseling and 
Development. In addition to his national perspective, Andy's reviews are as 
thorough as one can receive. 

Colorado's counselors and CACD are fortunate to have such a dedicated 
group of professionals supporting them. Please take time to complimer^t them in 
their commitment to make Colorado's Journal a continually improving and 
responsive vehicle of the Colorado Association for Counseling and Development . 

Rich Feller, Editor 

Professor, Counseling and Career Development 
Colorado State University 



Patti Cappellucci, Counselor 
North Arvada Junior High School 
7285 Pierce Street 
Arvada, CO 80003 

Martelle Chapital, Program Manager 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COUNSELOR 
AND THE ABUSED CHILD 

by Kathleen M. Galloway 



Abstract 

An elementary school counselor can play a major role in 
helping an abused child. To do so, the school counselor 
should become knowledgeable in prevention strategies, 
the Child Protection Act, and intervention techniques. By 
doing so, abused children will be identified sooner and be 
able to receive the guidance and help needed. This paper 
focuses on these areas and provides strategies to help 
break the cycle of abuse. 



Child abuse whether it be physical, sexual, emotional, 
or neglect is no longer seldom reported. Recent statistics 
show that approximately two million American children are 
abused or neglected each year. Of these reported cases, 
one in four girls and one in ten boys are sexually molested 
before the age of eighteen (Holtgraves, 1986). To ade- 
quately deal with child abuse, it is necessary for elementary 
school counselors to become knowledgeable in prevention 
strategies, the law, and intervention techniques. 

Physical abuse, physical neglect, emotional maltreat- 
ment, and sexual abuse involve children and parents (or 
caretakers) of all ages, races, ethnic backgrounds and 
religions. According to Schafer (1989), one-third of all 
individuals who were themselves physically abused, sexu- 
ally abused, or extremely neglected as children will subject 
their offspring to one of these forms of maltreatment. Being 
abused as a child puts one at rii^k of becoming an abusive 
parent or caretaker. Besides having a history of abuse, 
other indicators of potential abusers include having poor 
impulse control, poor coping skills, nosupport system, and/ 
or a history of alcohol or substance abuse. If high stress 
factors such as unemployment , financial problems, changes 
in family structure due to death or divorce, and/or feelings 
of rejection are added to the above characteristics or 
situations, then even abused parents who try not to inflict 
abuse on their child may find no other way to cope but to 
continue the cycle (Schafer, 1989). "Children who can't 
protect themselves from their parents' abuse end up iden- 
tifying with their parent. They incorporate these values into 
their own personality. By accepting this value, they see 
abusive behavior as one way to solvethe problem" (Schafer, 
1989, p.8). In order to break this cycle, the goal of an 
elementary school counselor needs to be early intervention 
especially since the latest research claims that girls sexu- 
ally abused before the age of nine are more likely to show 
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severe psychological impairment than those abused at a 
later age (Nash1989). Nash (1989) showedthat50%of the 
children abused before the age of nine experienced depres- 
sion, disturbed cognition, and a damaged self- image. 

Prevention Strategies 

One early intervention strategy a counselor can use is 
the education of children to avoid potentially threatening 
situations. This can be accomplished through the use of 
prevention programs and educating the staff and parents 
about child abuse and the law regarding child abuse. 

An elementary school counselor can purchase excel- 
lent child abuse prevention material through Kidsrights, a 
catalogue containing several useful resources. There is 
also a list of resources in the 1988 Elementary School 
Guidance and Counseling'ioumal Carlson (1988) lists The 
Body Rights Kit by Dorothy Chatman, Kristin Baird, and 
Marilyn Kile (1986). The Body Rights Kit is designed for 
children three to seven years of age and lists nine objectives 
for the program including learning names of body parts, 
types of touches, ways to say "no" to adults, and safety 
rules. When looking for an appropriate prevention program, 
the program should include the following components: 
awareness of body parts and touches, decision-making 
(coping) strategies, assertive communication skills, and 
resources that can offer help (Vernon & Hay, 1988). With 
the use of prevention programs, perhaps more children will 
come forward if abused, and those children not abused will 
have the necessary strategies to confront potential 
abusers. 

Educating School Staff and Parents 

According to the School's Role in the Prevention/ 
Intervention of Child Abuse and Neglect in A Handbook for 
School Personnel{^988), a school district needs to "provide 
district teachers with a periodic inservice program" which 
includes information of the Child Protectior; Act of 1987, 
instruction designed to assist teachers in recognizing child 
abuse or neglect, instruction designed to provide teachers 
with information on how to report suspected incidents of 
child abuse and neglect, and information on how to assist 
the child victim and family. Also a parent inservice on child 
abuse will increase their awareness of the problem and 
dangers. These inservices can be conducted by the school 
counselor. 

The Law 

One issue that should be explained during these in- 
services is the Child Protection Act. According to the law, 
any school official or employee who has reasonable cause 
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to suspect child abuse or neglect is mandated to report or 
cause a report to be made to the County Department or 
Local Law Enforcement Agency. Any person who has 
reasonable cause and does not report is committing a class 
misdemeanor. Once child abuse is suspected or known, 
the next step is to immediately report the abuse by contact- 
ing the county department of the local law enforcement 
agency. When calling in a child abuse report, give the 
child's name, age and address, present locationof thechild, 
the parents' names and addresses, the nature and extent of 
injury or condition observed, and give your name and 
location and any other pertinent information. Your name will 
not be used when an investigation is made into your report. 

Aflerthe initial verbal report, the reporting person is re- 
quired by law to tollow-up a verbal report of suspected 
abuse with a written report within 48 hours. In some cases, 
the school principal wants to be notified of the reporting and 
may decide it is not necessary. Rememberyou are respon- 
sible by law to report if there is any reasonable cause to 
know or suspect a child has been subjected to abuse or 
neglect. The law states that any person participating in 
good faith in the making of a report is immune from liability, 
civil or criminal, or termination of employment. 

Identifying Abused Victims 

The school staff needs to also be aware of the behav- 
ioral and physical indicators related to child abuse victims. 
This awareness should help the staff v/ith identifying abused 
children. Some behavioral symptoms related to child abuse 
victims include: 

1 . Self-defeating statements 

2. An extreme need for attention 

3. Overly aggressive or withdrawn behavior 

4. Depression 

5. Low self-eslee n 

Some examples of physical indicators are: 

1 . Bruises, bums, abrasions, lacerations, swelling caused 
by other than accidental means 

2. Belt buckle marks, handprints, bite marks and pinches 

3. A history of recurring injuries 

4. Unexplained injuries; conflicting explanations on rea- 
son for injury 

5. Very young children with injuries on back of the body 

Teachers and the Abused Child 

Classroom strategies should be provided to teachers 
working with abused children. Such strategies include 
offering security, structure, identity, consistency, a sense of 
belonging, appropriate intimacy (such as eye contact and 
self-disclosure), and approval. Also include strategies for 
enhancing positive self-esteem and showing support for the 
family (Sandau-Christopher, 1988). Teachers and staff 
need to also be aware of the confidentiality rights of the 
child. When informed that an abused child has been 
enrolled in a teacher's classroom, the teacher needs to 
know that the information received on that child is confiden- 
tial. The only time that confidentiality can be broken is if 
there is reasonable cause that the child is being harmed or 
is harming his or herself. 

2 — Journal of the Colorado Association for Counseling and Develof: 



Intervention Techniques 

After the initial identifying and reporting of abuse, the 
counselor must be willing to follow through with 
intervention. Interventions should not focus solely on the 
abused child. The family and the child are both affected. 
Counselors can work with the family by providing accurate 
information regarding the actual abuse and reporting, 
expressing faith in the parents' ability to cope with the 
situation, pointing out steps the family has already taken, 
helping the parent reassurethe child, and teaching parents 
how to teach their child self-protection skills (Sandau- 
Christopher, 1988). 

The school counselor, when working with an abused 
child, needs to instill in the child that he or she is still a 
worthwhile person. According to Schafer (1980), abused 
children are criticized so often, they feel it is their own fault. 
Becauseof this feeling, all victims need continual reminders 
that the abuse was not theirfault. Holtgraves (1986) claims 
that whether it is the perpetrator or the abused child re- 
moved from the home, the victim will need support and 
encouragement from the counselor in coping with the 
feelings created by these changes. 

During the initial meeting with the abused child, the 
counselor needs to build a trusting relationship. According 
to Holtgraves (1983), the counselor, by being mentally and 
physically available, attentive, and verbalizing the idea of 
being there when the child needs to talk, can help these 
victims express their thoughts, feelings and reactions. A 
trusting relationship can be established by the counselor 
using such techniques as empathy, mirroring, and reflect- 
ing the child's actions. Negative statements about the 
situation or the perpetrator should be avoided. In fact, 
according to Vernon & Hay (1988), "some emphasis on the 
worth of the offender is also important, the perpetrator is 
usually a confused person with problems . This understand- 
ing may help children deal with their own confused or 
negative feelings toward the offender in a more realistic 
way, especially if the offender is a significant other" (p. 308). 
Once a trusting relationship has been established, feelings 
and other issues can be brought out openly. The child 
should not be forced to discuss the events and feelings, 
instead a tentative exploration approach should be used. 
With children in the primary grades, use of play media, 
puppets, or art materials are more appropriate vehicles of 
expression. With children in the intermediate elementary 
grades, feelings games, journal or letter writing, and role 
playing can be utilized. 

The next step is building positive self-esteem. Accord- 
ing to Vernon & Hay (1988), children will find it easier to 
stand up to others if they feel good about themselves. 
School counselors and teachers should provide opportuni- 
ties for the child to feel successful. One technique that 
provides the abused child with a feeling of accomplishment 
and at the same time helps them look beyond themselves 
and their problem is through tutoring younger children. This 
technique works well with abused children nine and older. 
These children can spend part of their school day helping 
younger children with their school work. When the a bused 

Continued on Page 16 
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GUIDING COLLEGE SELECTION 

by Richard T. (Tim) Lageose 



Abstract 

High school counselors have restricted time to meet the 
increasingdemandofhelpingcollege-tjoundstudentsunder- 
stand how to select a college. With a responsibility to serve 
hundreds of students, the counselor must go beyond the 
traditional individual counseling philosophy. A counselor, 
as a facilitator using team strategies, can fulfill student 

needs. 

Throughout the years, college selection has become 
an increasingly important matter for high school students. 
Besides being a major financial expenditure forthe student 
and parents, the attended college can influence the 
success in post high school work, what is available to study, 
and many times, if the student will graduate from the school 
(Matthay, 1989). The student's professional and personal 
development can also be influenced by the college environ- 
ment. Therefore, all students needto know as much as they 
can about college selection in order to make a better 
decision where to go to college. 

Unfortunately, minimal personalized help exists forthe 
vast majority of students in high school. Although school 
counselors recognize that college selection information in 
high school is vitally important, the student still lacks needed 
guidance. In a survey of over 76,900 high school students, 
Kerr and Colangelo (1988) found more than half of the 
students, regardless of ability level, stated they needed 
help with college educational goals. Matthay (1989) also 
indicated that one half of the students interviewed in a 
Carnegie Foundation Study expressed a need for college 
selection help. 

One major problem that perpetuates this situation is 
that counselors are responsible for many more students 
than they can individually serve. Executive Director Frank 
Burtnett of t!ie National Association of College Admission 
Counselors reported that high school counselors typically 
have 400 students assigned to them. Unfortunately, in 
some urban public schools, the ratios are higher, in excess 
of 1 ,000 to 1 (Gallagher, 1 987). The counselor simply has 
little time to devote to any on e student, let alone a population 
of between 400 and 1 ,000, all of whom may need some 
degree of assistance. In a National College Counseling 
Project, the data indicated that the most frequently men- 
tioned problem by counselors was a lack of sufficient time 
to get to know the students, to engage in creative planning 
with students, and to carry out effective college planning 
(Engen, Laing, and Sawyer, 1988). 
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Besides the excessive ratio, a problem also exists in the 
roles and functions of a high school counselor. In a recent 
article by Tennyson, Miller, Skovholt, and Williams (1989), 
they identified major categories containing 58 functions 
performed by counselors. Thecategories were counseling, 
consulting, developmental/career guidance, evaluation and 
assessment, guidance program development, coordina- 
tion and management, and administrative support services. 
What makes the situation more perplexing is that there is 
often conflict within these functions as to the importance 
and priorities. 

Although many counselors, students, parents, teach- 
ers, and principals report that working with students 
remains the primary function, there is still major disagree- 
ment as to what that entails (Olson and Dilley , 1 988). Olson 
and Dilley also report that counselors can barely keep up 
with their functions, let alone give additional attention for 
other critical areas, such as suicide prevention, drug abuse, 
school dropouts, sexual abuse, etc. 

It is almost certain that the broad responsibility of the 
school counselor will not decrease. In fact, overtime, the 
counselor may be expected to do more as other critical 
needs are identified. One way to improve guidance to 
college-bound students within the current restraints is for 
the counselor to be a facilitator/leader for the classroom 
environment. As stated by the American School Counselor 
Association, the school counselor is to provide "structured 
developmental guidance experiences presented system- 
atically through groups (including classrooms) to promote 
growth of psychological aspects of human development" 
(Tennyson et al., 1989, p. 402). 

Recognizing there simply is not enough time to meet 
and talk to every college-bound student individually, pro- 
grams must be designed to reach more prospective 
students. The key to this success lies with organized team 
work with responsive teachers of college-preparatory 
courses. These classes are often offered at all levels of high 
school, and in addition, some schools offer courses de- 
signed for college credit. Utilizing these courses, the 
counselor needs to prepare and facilitate a four year devel- 
opmental program on college selection that can be 
presented in all level classrooms. 

The program should be designed to provide informa- 
tion at each level of high school, starting with the freshmen 
students. This will encourage the freshmen students to 
begin considering college and enable upper level students 
to make more detailed plans. To further develop rapport 
with the students, the counselor can have selected upper 
level high school students to assist in talking to the vounger 
students on what is important in college planning. 
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Emphasis should first be placed on fostering student in- 
volvement by facilitating exploration of their interests, 
abilities, strengths, and aspirations. This can be followed 
with identifying and clarifying goals and potential objectives 
forcollege. Other sessions could be offered beginning with 
the sophomores with information on college preparatory 
testing, such as the PSAT or PACT. The juniors could be 
provided programs to include information on college admis- 
sions testing as well as college selection criteria. The 
seniors can be involved in final college selection decisions 
and learning what to expect as college freshmen. The 
developmental program should also emphasize the impor- 
tance of high school grades in establishing a student's 
credentials. The following model provides ideas for grade 
level specific college counseling group activities. 

Group Sessions 

9th Grade Orientation 

— Explore interests, abilities, strengths and aspirations 

— Orient students on counseling office help/assistance 

— Discuss four year college developmental program 

— Stress importance of course planning-keeping options 
open 

— Review overall college entrance requirements (i.e., 
MAPS) 

— Consider items of importance for college 

— Courses taken 

— Grade point average and high school class ranking 

— Student activities 

— College entrance tests 

— Stimulate discussion about goals and objectives 

10th Grade Sessions 

— Review preliminary college testing (PSAT, PACT) 

— Explore discovering who you are-why is college rmpor- 
tant 

— Brainstorm interest inventory activities 

— Review accomplishments and what to do now 

— Explore strengths/weaknesses, goals and objectives 

11th Grade Sessions 

— Review college admissions testing (SAT, ACT) 

— Review student accomplishments and remaining goals 

— Provide/guide discussions on college selection criteria 
(early selections, what is the best college as compared 
to individual needs) 

— Explore effective decision-making/problem solving 

— Examine realistic planning 

— Provide information on financial aid and scholarships 
(how and when to start) 

12th Grade Sessions 

— Finalize college selections 

— Discuss remaining actions (applications, tests, dead- 
lines) 

— Review decision-making and problem solving skills 

— Encourage college visits 

— Foster talk on individual responsibilities/actions 

— Discuss what to expect as college freshmen 

— Panel discussion with alumni attending college 



If teachers are receptive, this can be followed withother 
classroom sessions stressing decision making complexi- 
ties in college selection. College freshmen recently gradu- 
ated <rom the high school could be asked to speak to the 
seniors about their perception on student adjustment and 
development. Additionally, thecounselorcanreinforcethis 
program by distributing a self-prepared pamphlet stressing 
important information for college-bound students. 

Prior to classroom orientations, the counselor should 
first go over the lesson plan with the teacher for counsel, 
coordination, and recommendations. In turn, through 
continuous interactions with the cou nselor, the teacher will 
develop a level of expertise in assisting with the student 
questions in the counselor's absence and will become a 
strong advocateofthis developmental counseling program. 
To insure continued effectiveness, the teacher/counselor 
should follow up with the students on course improvements/ 
evaluations. 

A continuum to this effort is to provide more specific 
guidance to the students who are now interested in finding 
out about certain schools. The counselor can solicit the 
help of these or other teachers who have graduated re- 
cently from particular schools that interest the students. In 
turn, they can present detailed college experiences to 
student groups. The counselor should offer support to 
these sessions, but allow the teacher to have the lead. If 
teachers are not available, the counselor can facilitate 
group meetings with the students. The purpose of the 
meetings is to enable students to become familiar with the 
college literature, catalogs, computer guides, etc., that are 
available in the counseling office. One-on-one appointment 
sessions with the counselor can then concentrate on stu- 
dent-unique problems. 

The above developmental program and strategies may 
enable students to acquire competency as they select 
colleges that meet their interests, needs, and abilities. Of 
equal importance, counselors can make effective and effi- 
cient use of their abilities to reach students and preserve 
other time to address particular student problems. The 
success of the developmental program lies in up-front 
planning and in obtaining and reinforcing team efforts within 
theteaching staff and administration. The counselor has to 
become a facilitator of an important and necessary process. 
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MIGRANT CHILDREN— YOUTH AT RISK: 

WHO THEY ARE, THEIR UNIQUE EDUCATIONAL DILEMMA. 
AND SOLUTIONS EDUCATORS/COUNSELORS CAN OFFER 

by Diana S. vonHoldt 



Abstract 

This nation's 500,000 migrant children carry on a familial 
lifestyle in which education is abandoned and parents are 
followed into labor fields. Health care is generally nonexist- 
ent, and poverty is commonplace. Proposed solutions from 
published literature and this author include cultural under- 
standing and support groups, bilingual programs/materials, 
mobile classrooms, teacher support, in-service programs, 
and a computerized information system. 



They always come without any records. They 
just show up on the doorstep ... This kind of kid 
doesn't want to make friends. It hurts when he 
has to leave. Some have gone through seven 
schools in one year. Records never catch up 
with them. (C. Breuning, personal communica- 
tion, September 24, 1988). 

Beginning in early childhood, migrant children are faced 
with hardships from which they are seldom able to break 
free. As adults, they too. perpetuate this migrant existence 
onto their own children. Slesinger (1985) stated that 
migrant parents and children have minimal formal school- 
ing, live in poverty, and have little regular and preventive 
health care. These youngsters must be given the chance 
to develop their talents, to realize their potential, and to 
experience a better life. This paper will present an overview 
of migrant children: who they are, their particular barriers in 
the educational arena, and solutions educators and coun- 
selors can offer. 

Who They Are 

In Florida, the migrant child is an eighth grader who dropped 
out of school to marry a teenager who dropped out of the 
tenth grade. For the next 20 years they will cut cane, pack 
corn, and drive tractors in migrant labor fields across the 
United States (Doyle, 198C;. 

f^ost migrant families travel over 4,000 miles each year 
(Slesinger, 1985). Smith (1974) speaks of their experi- 
ences: "Moving across the country, from north to south, 
from east to west, the migrant child sees a lot of the United 
States early. The view can be quite good from a rickety bus 
or the back of a flatbed truck" (p. 19). Travel is thought of 
in terms of crops, not states. One migrant child told Smith 
(1974), "f^y baby sister was born in sugar beets and took 
pneumonia and died on the way to cherries" (p. 19). That 
she had traveled with her family from Colorado to Michigan 
was trivial. 
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In Palm Beach County, in 1980, Doyle estimated that 
6,000 migrant youngsters would enter and leave the 
educational system like actors on a stage. Stout (1980) 
found several hundred migrant children working in 
California's San Joaquin Valley. Despite California's 
mandatory school attendance laws, 1 50,000 children har- 
vest crops each year. Harrington (1987) concurred with 
Smith ( 1 974) that the nation's 500,000 migrant students are 
among the most vulnerable in the classrooms. They bring 
with them lives of poverty, mobility, cultural alienation, and 
low expectations. They are forced to live in barren, crowded 
environments; to work in extreme heat from early dawn far 
into the night; to live without parental supervision; to survive 
with poor nutritional food served sporadically; and in general 
to take care of themselves and often times younger siblings. 

Johnson (1987) noted that migrant students in Califor- 
nia have three common characteristics: (a) schooling inter- 
rupted by moves caused by parents' seasonal work, (b) lack 
of fluency in the language of the school, and (c) low 
academic achievement. Harrington (1 987) insists, "Unless 
this cycle is broken, the children are doomed to live the 
hopeless and uncertain lives of their ancestors, and they too 
will drop out of school — though, intelligence tests prove, not 
from lack of potential" (p. 37). 

The Educational Dilemma 

Doyle (1 980) pointed out that migrant children miss out 
on the honor roll, long-lasting friendships, and continuity in 
education. "Their chances of being homecoming queen or 
captain of the football team are nil. It takes nine months to 
get into the full educational cycle" (Doyle, 1980, p. 1). 
Harrington (1987) concurred that the average migrant stu- 
dent enrolls in three different schools in one year. Further, 
Harrington stressed that this child lags from 6 to 1 8 months 
behind his peers and may take 3 years to progress one 
grade level. 

The typical migrant child completes only 7.7 years of 
schooling compared with 1 2.5 years for the general popu- 
lation. Often, the migrant child is not fluent in English 
(Harrington, 1987). Smith (1974) extended the observa- 
tions of Doyle (1980) and Harrington with a less promising 
picture. "Education has long been a catch-as-catch-can 
proposition for migrant children. Only 1 0% of these young- 
sters ever finish high school. The average child finishes his 
schooling in the fourth or fifth grade" (Smith, 1974, p. 19). 

Most migrant children express dislike for school, stating 
that they do not learn anything and that teachers look upon 
them as dumb (Smith. 1 974). They identify themselves as 
trespassers in a society that rejects them: "For many 
migrants, adults, and children alike, safety depends on 
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anonymity. Even those who speak English with some 
facility often refuse to complete lessons" (Stout, 1 980 , p. 28- 
29). Stout (1980) quotes a migrant worker who claims "We 
work with our hands. We belong in the fields" (p. 29). 

Stout (1 980) and Smith (1 974) agreed with Doyle (1 980) 
and Harrington (1 987) that mobility is a monumental enigma 
forthe education of migrant children. "Jorgina. .joumeyed 
600 to 1,000 miles between jobs; in her 16 y ears, she's 
traveled over 300,000 miles, mostly by car, lived in 13 
different states, and worked for several hundred separate 
employers" (Stout, 1980, p. 29). This nomadic life reveals 
a decades old rhythm: N/!igrant children start school in the 
North, and when the harvest is over they return to the South. 
When spring comes, the children and their families head 
north again (Harrington). 



Understanding the values of the migrant 
family is vital. Older children see the 
fields, not the classrooms, as meeting 
their immediate needs. 



Across the nation, school officials are perplexed by 
fluctuating enrollment and the appropriate techniques of 
teaching these children . Stout (1 980) pointed out that since 
migrant families move frequently, the children lack the 
motivation necessary for continuing in school and look 
toward manual labor which can supply such immediate 
rewards as money, food, and clothing. Some migrant 
parents feel that schools undermine their authority while 
others simply need their children as wage earners. Most do 
not see any advantage in involving their children in a system 
that teaches them to feel bad about themselves for not 
being able to speak English well. 

Compounding the problem of mobility is the dropout 
rate among migrant students. Doyle (1980) stated that 
about 84% of Florida's 54,000 migrant students quit school 
while in junior or senior high school. Mexican American 
students have the highest dropout rate of any minority 
group in the nation, 1 out of 20 graduates. Rodriguez and 
Gilbert (1985) noted that 90% of migrant children never 
receive high school diplomas and that only 2% pursue 
postsecondary education. According to Slesinger (1985), 
the older the migrant worker, the less formal schooling. In 
Wisconsin, Slesinger failed to find one worker 45 years or 
older who had completed eighth grade. 

Regular and preventive health care is nearly nonexist- 
ent in migrant families. Slesinger (1985) observed that 
about 30% of migrant workers have never received a 
physical examination, 25% have never seen a dentist, and 
35% have never had a vision examination. Only half of the 
children under 12 years of age have ever received a 
pediatric checkup. Disease and infections resulting from 
inadequate diet and unsanitary living conditions plague the 
migrant child (Smith, 1974). Often parental ignorance 
prevents the child from receiving routine immunizations, 
dental, and medical care. Other times, state laws declare 



migrants ineligible for medical services. Finally, medical 
care just isn't part of the migrant family's budget (Smith). 

Educational Solutions for Migrant Children 

Consider the following situation: Fourteen year old 
Jose' and fifteen year old Ramon' arrive at school without 
any records. They are unable to speak, read, or write 
English. Teachers begin echoing the sentiment that each 
does not want these boys in their room (Smith, 1974). How 
can the professionals in education solve this dilemma? 

Researchers offer some solutions. Harrington (1987) 
sees educators as having great impact on migrant students, 
no matter how brief the encounter. Through the teacher's 
and counselor's patience and understanding of the migrant's 
unique needs, progress can be made. "We should find out 
why a student is dirty or lethargic before labeling. If 
homework isn't completed, we should ask why and follow 
up on it" (Harrington, 1987, p. 37). 

Understanding the values of the migrant family is vital. 
Older children see the fields, not the classrooms, as meet- 
ing their immediate needs. Certain migrant groups mix 
religion and superstition. Some believe, for example, that 
a compliment regarding a personal attribute such as eyes 
must be accompanied by a touch or evil spirits will take 
away that attribute. Others perform rituals to avoid lightning 
and bad luck (Harrington, 1987). 

Enhancing the student's self-image is another area in 
which the teacher and counselor can play a significant role. 
In some migrant cultures, women are taught to be subser- 
vient to men. Through an awareness of this, educators can 
effectively approach migrant girls and lessen their appre- 
hension in the classroom. Setting shorter goals and main- 
taining academic flexibility can also help these children find 
success in school (Harrington, 1987). 

Nonmigrant students can play an important role in the 
migrant's life. Harrington (1 987) found that migrant children 
often feel unwelcome in school. He proposed that teachers 
and counselors encourage students to mix and break down 
cultural barriers. 

The lack of school records is a particularly difficult 
problem for teachers and counselors. Students must be 
placed quickly in a program most beneficial forthem so that 
as much learning as possible can take place before they are 
on the road again. Even the $7 million computerized 
interstate system in Michigan isn't quick enough for migrant 
children. Most records are received just in timetopassonto 
the next school, or they arrive incomplete. Even though this 
system has its problems, it has potential. Some educators 
have suggested adding information regarding the students' 
aspirations, talents, and awards so that more continuity can 
be built into their educational experience (Harrington, 1987). 

Florida has taken a legislative approach to the problem 
of migrant education by passing a bill which allows districts 
to extend the school day and shorten the school term for 
migrant students (Doyle, 1980). Further, social workers 
visit the labor can ips looking for school age children. Once 
they obtain background infot mation, it is transmitted to the 
Migrant Record Transfer System in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
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There appear to be several functional 
strategies available for a school coun- 
selor when a migrant child enters 
school. 

and within 24 hours information is received regarding 
educational and medical background. Doyle also found 
that kindergarten through sixth grade children in Florida are 
given special lessons in language and math skills. Those 
who cannot speak English are placed in a bilingual pro- 
gram. Special migrant counselors help students with edu- 
cational and social problems, encouraging them to finish 
school and seek gainful employment. 

Smith (1 974) reported that since the passage in 1 965 of 
the Migrant Amendment to Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, almost all states have attempted 
to provide learning programs for migrant children which 
focus on language, cultural development, self-image, nutri- 
tion and health, and medical care. In Ohio, federally funded 
school classes for migrant children are held in conjunction 
with day-care centers. Balanced lunches are served and 
health care demonstrations are provided. 

In California, (Stout, 1980) educators have set up 
special programs allowing migrant children to attend school 
with other migrant students. In this way, the stigma of 
inferiority which accompanies migrant children into the 
conventional classroom is diminished. Rodriguez and 
Gilbert (1985) described the MENTE(mente is Spanish for 
mind^ program, initiated through the University of the Pa- 
cific, which offers academic and personal enrichment for 
talented migrant high sc' ool students. 

Mexico is also addressing migrant education. Bixier- 
Marquez (1986) reported the use of a mobile educational 
system in which teachers and classrooms travel with mi- 
grant children and their families via railroad cars. Students 
are able to receive a continuous education with the same 
curriculum, teacher, and peer group. One migrant mother 
truly recognizes the quandary and future of her people: 
"Our children must go to school and learn to do other things 
besides pick beans and tomatoes. Each year it gets harder 
and harder for my people to find work ... For us there is no 
tomorrow without education" (Smith, 1974, p. 21). 

There appear to be several functional strategies avail- 
able for a school counselor when a migrant child enters 
school. First, special efforts must be implemented quickly 
in order to maximize the educational time available for the 
child. A peer "buddy" (if available, one that is bilingual) 
needs to be paired with this student so that the first few 
weeks promote positive experiences. A bilingual teacher's 
aide would also be beneficial. The counselor should have 
available bilingual instructional and counseling materials. 
Since it is probable that the migrant student will arrive 
without school records, the counselor must speedily gather 
information, assess, and place this student in the most 
appropriate program. Close contact with the student and 
his teachers should be maintained in order to monitor 
progress or problems. 



Asecond majorconcernforthecounseloristhestudent's 
health. Since migrant children seldom receive health care, 
the counselor would do well to arrange a physical examina- 
tion, dental examination, vision examination, and immuni- 
zation checkupthrough the county health department. If the 
health department cannot accommodate these needs, the 
counselor should contact the local social services agency 
seeking out medically needy programs. 

Third, contact should be initiated with the appropriate 
cultural group so a support system is available for the 
migrant child and family. Perhaps a volunteer from this 
cultural group can assist the child in school. 

Fourth, the school counselor may find a home visit a 
productive step in fostering a working relationship between 
the school and the migrant family. Background information 
can be gathered which could help increase the migrant 
child's success in the school setting. 

Finally, the school counselor can prepare classroom 
teachers for accepting and working with migrant children 
through in-service presentations. Information on cultural 
backgrounds, language barriers, monetary barriers, and 
health and living conditions can create empathy and under- 
standing forthe special needs of these children. The school 
counselor can offer teachers continuous support and rein- 
forcement forthe extra work these children require. 

For the teacher and counselor, the challenge of provid- 
ing meaningful educational experiences amid sporadic 
school attendance is truly formidable. Perhaps more forthe 
migrant student than for any other, it is paramount that 
school professionals recognize the strengths these chil- 
dren bring into the classroom and quickly capitalize on 
those for the benefit of all students. As Harrington (1987), 
stresses, 'These children are exciting because they bring 
wholly new experiences to the classroom. There is so much 
a teacher can do by building on their life experiences." All 
children hold the potential of becoming our future educa- 
tional, political, and social leaders. By filling in the academic 
gaps forthe nation's migrant children, educators will ensure 
that no talent remains hidden and that these children, as 
educated adults, are able to lead their communities to a 
better tomorrow. Harringtonoffersa resource listforfurther 
information and materials regarding migrant education. 
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BUILDING UNDERSTANDING AND SUPPORT 

FOR GAY YOUTH 



by Martha E. Slayden 



Abstract 

studies have shown that approximately one out of ten 
teenagers may be struggling with the reality that he or she 
is homosexual. This article explores how this issue affects 
teenagers and suggests strategies forthe school counselor 
to help gay and lesbian young people deal with the prob- 
lems they encounter 

Although a complete and accurate survey has never 
been and probably will never be conducted, research over 
the last 40 years indicates that approximately 10% of all 
people are homosexual (Hanckel & Cunningham, 1979; 
Vennard, 1988). Other recent studies have shown that 
sexual orientation (which shall be herein defined as the 
gender toward which a person is nnost frequently sexually 
attracted) is usually firmly in place by the age of 5 or 6, 
although it is generally not manifested in sexual activity until 
after puberty (Vennard, 1 988; Whitlock, 1988). Thus, from 
these two statistics one can deduce that one out of every ten 
young people in school is struggling with the reality that he 
or she may be homosexual. In most sectors of American 
society today, this realization is indeed a stniggle. This 
hidden minority of people is subject to prejudice, fear and 
misunderstanding that educators generally do not tcleirate 
in reference to other minority groups. However, it may go 
blatantly ignored in reference to homosexuals. 

Though homosexuality has existed across all cultures 
throughout his' ry, it remains a taboo subject, especially in 
schools. Because of the taboo, many of the terms associ- 
ated with it are misunderstood ct misused. "Homosexuals" 
may be defined as those who relate sexually to others of 
their own gender (Hanckel & Cunningham, 1979). This 
term has a certain clinical feeling and tends to focus 
attention exclusively on the sexual aspect of the person. 
Therefore, many people now use the term "gay" which 
implies a sense of pride in such an identity (Hanckel & 
Cunningham, 1979; Stoddard, et al., 1983). "Gay" refers 
primarily to men, while women usually refer to themselves 
as "lesbian". However, the terms "gay women" and "gay 
people" are often used as an expression of solidarity in the 
political movement (Stoddard, etal., 1983; Vennard, 1988). 
The latter terminology will be used for most of this article. 
The term "gay", as opposed to the strictly defined "homo- 
sexual", includes all aspects of a person's life, the social and 
emotional parts, not just his or her sexual orientation. 
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Transvestites and transsexuals are sometimes auto- 
matically assumed to be homosexuals. Actually, a 
transve-itite is someone who cross-dresses, wears clothing 
that is usually worn by the opposite gender. Most transves- 
tites in present-day society are heterosexual men who 
usually cross-dress in the privacy of their homes (Hanckel 
& Cunningham, 1 979). There are some gay male transves- 
tites who often cross-dress in public, referred to as "drag 
queens". 

Transsexuals are people who psychologically identify 
themselves with the gender opposite of their own body and 
wish to become that gender. Many have surgery and 
hormone treatments in order to become physically more 
like the gender they feel themselves to be psychologically 
(Hanckel & Cunningham, 1 979). Transsexuals are not gay; 
they are attracted to, what is in their minds, the opposite 
gender. 

As for the view of homosexuality as an 
abnormality, dysfunction or disease, the 
American Psychiatric Association voted in 
1973 to no longer classify homosexuality 
as a psychiatric disorder. Hunt, 1 987 

Derogatory terms, such as 'lag" and "dyke", are the way 
people often refer to homosexuals. Such name-calling is 
one manifestation of "homophobia", the fear of homosexu- 
ality in others and in oneself. In today's strongly homopho- 
bic American society, homosexuality is often referred to as 
a disease, an abnormality, a dysfunction or a sin. 

The various religions still differ in their views of homo- 
sexuality, ranging from the absolute intolerance of some 
fundamentalist Christian groups to the accepting and sup- 
portive stance of the Quakers. The topic of gay people and 
religion is one that is beyond the scope of this article. 
Whitlock (1988), one of many authors who explores that 
subject more deeply, offers a resource guide to religious 
groups offering support to gays. 

As for the view of homosexuality as an abnormality, 
dysfunction or disease, the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion voted in 1973 to no longer classify homosexuality as a 
psychiatric disorder (Hunt, 1987). Since then, the majority 
of research and treatment focuses on the problems faced 
by individuals as a result of their homosexual orientation 
within a homophobic environmc it (Herek, 1985). 

Finally, in defining vocabulary . *he terms "in the closet" 
and "coming out" are important. A homosexual who is in the 
closet has not acknowledged his or her sexual orientation 
to others and sometimes not even to him or herself. Coming 
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out of the closet means proclaiming one's homosexuality, 
first to oneself, then gradually and selectively to others. 
Most young people growing up surrounded by homophobia 
do not automatically embrace and accept the feeling that 
they are homosexual, nor do they rush to share the news 
with family and friends. Rather, they tend to keep those first 
recognitions of homosexuality in themselves secret forfear 
of rejection and hatred from their families and friends. But 
the anxiety and difficulty of leading a double life, of never 
being able to open up about one's sexual feelings, attrac- 
tions and affections, creates a great strain. As Hanckel and 
Cunningham (1979) explain it, "Many gays solve the com- 
ing out dilemma by selectively telling some people but not 
others . . . Weighing risks against possible benefits, gays 
decide which friends or relatives to be honest with" (p. 64). 
And, as McNaught (1988) states, "The degree to which a 
homosexu al can do that (come out) 
determines the degree of his or her 
freedom" (p. 142). 

In spite of some strides in the 
area of "Gay Liberation" during the 
1970's, homosexuality is still not 
openly discussed in many parts of 
American society and homopho- 
bia has been on the rise in the last 

8 to 10 years (Hunt, 1987). Many 

gay people, especially young people, tend to internalize the 
society's negative views of homosexuals and they develop 
feelings of guitt, shame and self-hatred. According to two 
mothers of gay children who are also authors of a book on 
the subject , "A low self-image is one of the hardest things for 
gay people to deal with as they mature (Fairchild & Hay- 
ward, 1979, p. 27). 

The stress of trying to keep such a huge secret and the 
pain of living in a homophobic society can cause self-de- 
structive patterns for gay men and women struggling with 
their identities. Suicide rates tend to be three times higher 
among homosexuals than heterosexuals (Vennard, 1 988). 
In fact, Vennard (1988) indicates that 30% of all teen 
suicides nationwide are believed to be related to sexual ori- 
entation (based on the reports of suicide attempt survivors), 
and reminds that sexual orientation is seldom discussed in 
f uicide prevention programs. 

Self-destructive behaviors such as promiscuity, prosti- 
tution and drug and alcohol abuse are other ways some gay 
people try to deal with their problems (Hunt, 1987). Much 
of the media attention on gays focuses on these activities, 
thus supporting the idea that gays are "sick" and perverse. 
It is interesting to shift one's perspective, however, and 
question whether an intolerant society is actually the root of 
the problems homosexuals suffer. In spite of these self- 
destructive patterns which do exist in some gay people, 
other attacks aimed at homosexuals have been proven 
untrue. For example, the notion that gays want to seduce 
or abuse children has been proven to be incorrect. In fact, 
the great majority of child molestation is committed by adult 
heterosexual men upon young girls (Bell & Weinberg, 1 8; 
Hanckel & Cunningham, 1979; Hunt, 1987). Such crimes 



of sexual violence are committed by dangerous and dis- 
turbed individuals, regardless of their sexual orientation. 

Within a school setting, gay youth feel unsafe, both 
physically and emotionally. Whitlock (1988) cites several 
cases of teenagers who faced not only ridicule and harass- 
ment, but also violence. According to Whitlock, the perpe- 
trators are not always peers; sometimes teachers and 
administrators are just as guilty. According to a recent high 
school graduate who is gay, too much peer pressure 
prevents coming out of the closet in high school (personal 
communication with an anonymous source, September 1 9, 
1 988). The name-calling and the ridicule among teenagers 
is rampant, and in the case of a known homosexual it can 
be exceedingly cruel. Vennard (1 988) cites the plight of a 
young lesbian whose sexual orientation accidentally leaked 
out in her high school. The girl recounted such experiences 

as being verbally and physi- 



In spite of some strides in the area of 
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homosexuality is still not openly dis- 
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cally assaulted, asked to quit 
the basketball team and 
having her locker vandalized 
regularly. When she took 
her case tothe school princi- 
pal, she received no defense 
or support. These injustices 
were in addition to the lone- 
liness of being rejected by 



her peers. Under circumstances such as these, it is little 
wonder that gay youth often have problems with truancy 
and dropping out of school (Whitlock, 1988). 

A you ng person who is beginning to face the fact that he 
or she is gay usually has no support structure and lacks role 
models. Most gay educators are still in the closet because 
their civil rights are generally flimsy, especially in terms of 
equal employment. Although Federal employees are pro- 
tected against discrimination on the basis of sexual orien- 
tation, many courts take exception to the rule in the case of 
gay school employees out of fear of their "corrupting influ- 
ence" on youth (Stoddard, et al., 1983). As a young gay 
man states, "If you were brought up to know that this (homo- 
sexuality) might happen and it's okay, it would be different" 
(personal commu nication with an anonymou s sou rce, Sep- 
tember 19, 1988). As it stands now, a teenager who is 
struggling with his or her homosexuality usually feels there 
is no place to turn for help or understanding. There is 
seldom anyone who will be able to accept them as they are 
and help them learn to accept themselves. 

In order to be helpful and supportive of gay students, 
school counselors must first explore their own attitudes 
about homosexuality, for many may possess unexplored 
prejudices and fears ab>out it. Counselors who are them- 
selves gay will have to face difficult personal decisions as 
to how far they are willing and able to come out in support 
of gay students. For all counselors, reading books and 
attending workshops about homosexuality and homopho- 
bia are good ways to gain knowledge and awareness about 
the subject. Some counselors may wish to establish 
contact with gay organizations in the community in order to 
find out first hand what a diverse population exists among 
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gay people. Through face-to-face interaction with gay 
people, one is able to let go of stereotypes and see that 
there are as many different types of gay people as there are 
"straight" (heterosexual) people. As Bell (1978) states, 
"Homosexual men and women are best understood when 
they are seen as whole human beings, not just in terms of 
what they do sexually, despite the connection between sex 
and other aspects of their lives" (p. 21 8) . Gay organizations 
often exist at colleges and universities, or one might contact 
the national organization called Parents and Friends of 
Lesbians and Gays which has several branches throughout 
Colorado (address provided in the resource list at the end). 

Once one has begun to conquer the homophobia in him 
or herself, one can take steps to curb its existence in 
schools. Counselors can conduct in-service classes for 
faculty, administrators and their fellow counselors in order 
to disseminate accurate information about homosexuality 
and the consequences of homophobia. As a part of their 
overall attempt to improve school climate, counselors can 
include standards that prohibit name-calling and harass- 
ment of any groupor individual, including gays. Counselors 
can influence the curriculum in sex education, biology and 
health classes to see that it includes discussion of homo- 
sexuality in a non-homophobic way. The discussion of 
AIDS and how it pertains to the sexual activity of both 
homosexuals and heterosexuals should also be an impor- 
tant aspect of sex education. In schools where small groups 
are conducted around the topic of sexuality and relation- 
ships, oneorseveral sessions might include a discussion of 
homosexuality or even a visiting gay speaker. Counselors 
might visit sex education or health classes and conduct 
dyadic role-playing situations and small group discussions 
about homosexuality. In a study by Serdahely and Ziemba 
(1985), such techniques were found to effectively reduce 
homophobia among college freshmen. 

The counselor might offer asserti veness train- 
ing type exercises to empower the student. 
Building the student's self-esteem through 
the counfieling relationship will also help the 
student deal with his or her peers with more 
confidence. 

Realistically, it may remain impossible to change some 
people's disdain for homosexuals. Therefore, counselors 
who are open about discussing the topic should be aware 
of the possible backlash from the school administration, the 
parents, and other faculty. Herek (1985), a researcher of 
homophobia, states, "Since homosexual persons in our 
society historically have been viewed as sick, immoral, 
antisocial, or otherwise bad, asking instead what is wrong 
with people who persecute them represents a political 
stance" (p. 2). The adoption of such a stance will require a 
firm, non-defensive and yet gentle approach. Homophobia 
is a fear, and the counselor must respect the client's fear 
while gradually exposing him or her to a new perspective. 

According to one gay student, if only one counselor in 



a school becomes known as the "gay advocate", it may be 
difficult for gay sti ents to approach that counselor; it may 
appear too incriminating (personal communication with an 
anonymous source, September 19, 1988). However, that 
is not a reason to avoid the subject completely. Ideally, the 
cou nseling office as a whole should become a safe environ- 
ment for any student who wants to talk about sexual 
orientation. Having pamphlets on sexual orientation in the 
counseling center or a bookshelf labeled "Gay and Lesbian 
Studies" are subtle ways to show students that the topic is 
open to discussion. McNaught (1988) recommends a 
booklet called "20 Questions About Homosexuality" pub- 
lished by the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force (ad- 
dress provided at the end). Whitlock's (1988) resource 
guide mentions several other helpful books and brochures. 

In counseling a student who believes that he or she 
might be gay the counselor needs to listen, not confront. 
Asking the student, "Are you gay?" is not an appropriate 
technique. The counselor needs to validate the student and 
honor his or her experience, fears and needs. The coun- 
selor needs to focus on how he or she can support, rather 
than dwell on asking '^why?" Similarly, It is not helpful to 
suggest that it's only a phase, or to ask, "Are you sure?" For 
most young gay people, telling another person about their 
secret remains a very difficult step to take. A caring 
counselor respects them and helps them find ways of living 
their lives to the fullest in our present-day homophobic 
society. 

Some students may seek counseling because they fear 
that certain actions, thoughts or feelings, for example, 
having a crush on a person of the same gender or having an 
isolated sexual encounter with someone of the same gen- 
der, automatically means they are gay. In this case, the 
counselor should be careful not to label the student's 
behaviororfeelings. As Whitlock explains, "This process of 
developing sexual orientation may take several years, but 
at some point along the way those who are gay begin to 
consciously define their homosexuality" (p. 37). Young 
people, in their confusion about their sexuality, may try to 
explore and may feel many doubts. They need assurance 
that this is normal and that no one thought or behavior is 
going to "peg" them as definitely gay or definitely straight. 

Students who feel certain of their homosexual orienta- 
tion and are willing to disclose this to a counselor may need 
guidance and support in certain areas of their lives. For 
example, they may need help in learning to deal with put 
downs. The counselor might offer assertiveness training 
type exercises to empower the student. Building the 
student's self-esteem through the counseling relationship 
will also help the student deal with his or her peers with more 
confidence. Finding positive gay role models might also 
help build the student's self-esteem. To this end, the 
counselor can recommend books, community organiza- 
tions or even a gay pen-pal. Two such programs, as well as 
many works of fiction and non-fiction for gay youth, are 
given in Whitlock's (1988) resource guide. 

Gay students may also be struggling with the question 
of coming out - how, when and with whom. There is no one 
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FROM COMPUTER TO VIDEO TECHNOLOGY: 
WILL COUNSELORS JOIN IN? 

By Rich Feller and Brent Jacobsen 



Abstract 

While computer technology has made marginal impact on 
Guidance programs, this article argues that video technol- 
ogy has ample opportunity to shape programs and the 
instructional role of counselors. Through a pilot study the 
"Colorad < Video Review and Evaluation Form" has been 
developed and is offered to assist counselors in reviewing 
and evaluating videotape products in terms of instructional 
quality, technical quality and ability to contribute to achieve- 
ment of the National Career Development Competencies. 



As competency based guidance programs replace 
ancillary guidance services in the 1 990s, attention directed 
to incorporating technology within the counselors' instruc- 
tional role is encouraged. Complementary efforts by the 
National Occupational Information Coordinating Commit- 
tee and guidance reformers nationwide advancedthe notion 
that counselors play a significant role in helping counselees 
develop self knowledge, educational and occupational 
exploration and career planning competencies. This article 
argues that video technology can play a role at least equal 
to that played by computer technology. 

While counselors have been trained to see the counsel- 
ing relationship as the dominate intervention tool, there is 
increasing respect fortechnology usage within comprehen- 
sive guidance programs (Lackner & Feller, 1984; Maze 
1987; Feller, in press). As the information age brought 
computers to school guidance and agency offices, 
Colorado counselors reluctantly (Knoll, 1 985) used compu- 
terized career information svstems and software tools. As 
various standards, guidelines and associations acquainted 
the counseling community with computerized guidance 
technology, widespread acceptance is still to come. Early 
attempts to familiarize counselors with software such as A 
Review and Evaluation of Microcomputer Software for 
Guidance, CounselingandPlacement{Fe\\eT&Kno\\, ^985) 
and The Guidance and Counseling Directory of Microcom- 
puter Software (Santa Clara Office of Education, 1 986) led 
to marginal interest in software use as a guidance tool. 
Presently, even Walz and Bleuer's seminal work Counsel- 
ing Software Guide (1989) receives only mild interest. 

Video technology, however, may create a different 
response. Whereas students are often more responsive to 
computer usage than counselors, video technology ap- 
peals to viewers of all ages. While many avoid learning the 
difference between a bite and a byte, is it possible to escape 
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the power of the tube? Video usage vjithin guidance and 
career development programs has the additional advan- 
tage of coming of age during the nationwide interest in the 
National Career Development Guidelines. If appropriately 
selected and integrated within a guidance curriculum, video 
technology holds the potential of greatly enhancing compe- 
tency attainment throughout the life span. 

As videos are used to meet guidance objectives, cur- 
riculum developers and producers will see that the supply 
and demand for video products expands. Yet, school and 
agency guidance personnel with limited budgets and time 
must locate producers and secure purchase orders, only to 
review products often aggressively marketed but poorly 
constructed. Videos are expensive "black boxes" difficult to 
evaluate and compare. FurtI .ermore, as video technokjgy 
increases, the gap between the "have and have not" 
guidance programs will increase unless a centralized model 
of review and evaluation becomes available. 

Such an effort at Colorado State University through a 
grant with the Colorado Community College and Occupa- 
tional Education System has resulted in the development of 
the Colorado Video Review and Evaluation Form (see page 
1 2). Intended to assist counselors in reviewing and evalu- 
ating videotapes, this form complements a Career Develop- 
ment Video Review Guide \o be released in June 1990. 

The development of a form to use in the review of 
guidance and career development videotapes inherently 
involves the establishment of guidelines for the preparation 
and evaluation of the medium. As a starting point, the 
project relied heavily on work done by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association (now National Career Devel- 
opment Association) in the early 1 970s. The NVGA Career 
Information Evaluation Committee prepared and field-tested 
guidelines for "non-print career media" (NVGA, 1977). 
These guidelines were "designed to assist those who select 
and use career-related media ... as well as those engaged 
in the production of such materials" (NVGA, 1977). 

After contacting libraries, commercial vendors, media 
distribution centers, clearinghouses, and professionals 
involved in the production of instructional videos, it was 
agreed that there is little consistency in how videos are 
evaluated. Charly, there was a significant need to establish 
guidelines and develop a review tool. 

One of the most well-developed video evaluation 
systems is theCalifornia Instructional VideoClearinghouse 
(Stanislaus County Department of Education, 1989). The 
ACE Distribution Service located at Kansas Statr Univer- 
sity "does not have a written evaluation prcxDudure for 
video products" (S. M.White, personal communication, 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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COLORADO VIDEO REVIEW 
and EVALUATION FORM 
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TECHNICAL QUALITY 
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FACILITATING AN OUTPATIENT GROUP 
FOR LOW-INCOME HISPANIC WOMEN 
WITH A HISTORY OF MAJOR MENTAL ILLNESS 

by Robert March, I. David Welch, ErmaLhda Martinez, and Dawn Hunter 



Abstract 

Describes an outpatient treatment group for Hispanic 
females who have a history of major mental illness. Organ- 
ized in a community mental health center, the goals of the 
group are to provide an alternative to individual therapy, 
enhance socialization, improve self-esteem, and to assure 
that other aspects of treatment such as medication and 
crisis contact are provided. A demographic profile of the 
group members is provided. Suggestbns and recommen- 
dations for the formation and continuation of a group for 
Hispanic women with major mental i'lness is provided. 



This paper describes an outpatient group for Hispanic 
females who have a history of major mental illness and 
significant episodes of treatment, including hospitalization 
and chemotherapy. A clinical record search of group 
members was done to explore aspects of the grau p such as 
client characteristics, group observations, and hospital 
patterns to further assess the viability and effectiveness of 
group therapy with this population. 

The Chicana* group is the product of an evolutionary 
process. The group was originally organized by a commu- 
nity minded, Spanish-speaking, Spanish-surnamed team 
secretary. She developed a socialization activity as an 
alternative to the individual therapy modality which, histori- 
cally, seemed to be of little benefit to this client group. 
Serving as advocate, driver, and therapist, she maintained 
an ongoing group for over two years. The group evolved 
into a regular weekly group activity attended by approxi- 
mately five or six clients. The group activity appeared to 
enhancethecommunity adjustment of these clients through 
such indicators as improved medication and therapy com- 
pliance, fewer crisis contacts, and fewer hospitalizations. 
When the team secretary left the agency, the group dis- 
banded despite the efforts of two culturally sensitive Anglo 



therapists; one of whom was bilingual. The group was 
reorganized with the addition of a hispanic female to the 
clinic staff. An experienced, Spanish-speaking, Spanish- 
surnamed therapist, she was able to contact four women 
from the original group. An Anglo, non-Spanish speaking 
co-therapist also facilitates the current group which con- 
sists of nine clients who meet on a weekly basis. The group 
functions in an outpatient, community-based setting in the 
eastern half of Boulder County (Colorado) which serves a 
population of 75,000, 10% being defined as "Spanish 
origin," (Boulder Daily Camera, 1984). 

The Chicana group, as it is presently structured, meets 
on a weekly basis for two hours, plus travel time. All group 
members are assigned an individual therapist who serves 
as a case managerto assure that other aspects of treatment 
such as medication, residential and crisis contacts are 
provided on a timely and appropriate basis. The group is 
viewed as an alternative to individual therapy. Medication 
compliance, as well as group attendance and participation, 
are enhanced through the group process and the involve- 
ment of the group co-therapists. 

A partial hospital group model described by Munoz 
(1982) best explains the goals of the Chicana group. In an 
outpatient and community setting, the group functions to 
enhance socialization, self-esteem, assertive behavior, and 
compliancewith beneficial aspects of treatment. By provid- 
ing this supportive environnnent, the goal is to reduce the 
need for more intensive treatment such as psychiatric 
hospitalization and encourage positive adjustment to the 
community-at-large as well as the client's natural support 
systems (Delgado & Humm-Delgado, 1982). 

Client Characteristics 

The group is composed of nine Spanish-speaking, 
Spanish-surnamed women. Asearch of theclinical records 
provided a profile of the group members. Ages range from 
35 to 69 years; 51 years is the mean. All were born and 
raised in the southwestern U.S.; five in Colorado. One 
woman lived in a migrant family while all others lived 
primarily in rural areas and found field work within thoce 
areas. 

Two group members were raised by both natural par- 
ents, two were raised in reconstructed families, one was 
reared by adoptive parents, one by her grandmother, and 
two were raised by siblings. Group members had an 
average of eight siblings each. A comparison of birth order 
shows that five women are the eldest daughters and three 
are the youngest in their family. Four members report 
physical and/or sexual abuse; all report some degree of 
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psychological abuse or neglect in childhood. All nine 
women were raised in the Catholic church, three remain 
active in this religion, four are non-practicing Catholics and 
two are affiliated with other religions. All group members 
have been married. Five women have married once; three 
now live within this union, two are divorced. Three women 
have married twice; one lives with her husband and two are 
divorced. One woman is now living with her fourth husband. 

All nine women have children; the range is 2 to 1 1 
children. The mean numberof livebirthsforthis group is six. 
Two thirds of the group have reported the neonatal or 
perinatal death of at least one child. Four group members 
have a total of seven dead children from accidents. 

Formal education for these women range from none to 
grade ten. In addition, one has received a GED, and one 
attended an adutt education class in reading. No group 
member is employed in the skilled labor market. One group 
member was employed in a sheltered workshop for sixteen 
months. Two others have been enrolled in the workshop, 
but did not benefit from the program. They list previous 
employment as child care, food service, janitorial tasks, and 
field work. The longest recorded period of employment is 
eighteen months. Eight of the women have been unem- 
ployed for at least a year, the ninth has worked, sporadi- 
cally, as a part-time housekeeper. 

These women derive financial support from the folkjw- 
ing sources: four share incomes with husbands who work 
as unskilled laborers, one couple receives social security 
benefits and a pension, three receive Social Security Dis- 
ability benefits, and one is on county assistance. 

Six women receive medicare or medicaid benefits. 
Their group fees are charged to these programs. Those 
who do not qualify for those benefits are charged a fee 
based on their family size and income. These fees range 
from no fee to three dollars per session. 

The group members have a wide range of diagnoses: 
blDoIar disorders, anxiety disorders: borderline dependent, 
histrionic, and schizoid personality disorders. Seven of the 
nine women take medications, singly or in combination, 
which include lithium carbonate, prolixin decanoate, ami- 
triptyline, doxepin, hydrochlorkJe, phenobarbital, dilantin, 
benedryl, chtorpromazine, trilafon, mellaril, cogentin, and 
antabuse. There has been little change in medications or 
dosages for these women within the past year. 

The women's treatment within the mental health sys- 
tem range from less than a year to 28 years. The break- 
down is: two began treatment less than 2 years ago, two 
have 6 year histories of treatment, two have 1 0 to 13 year 
histories, two have histories of 18 years and one woman 
first entered treatment 28 years ago. 

Six members of the group have had from 3 to 1 5 or more 
hospitalizations whilo the other three have had no psychi- 
atric hospitalizations. No group member has been hospital- 
ized at a state institution (Ft. Logan MHC or Colora-io State 
Hospital) since 1980, although since that time, group 
members have been hospitalized 13 times in local and 
metropolitan psychiatric facilities for a total of 124 days of 
inpatient psychiatric or other 24 hour treatment. These 



hospitalizations range f ron< 2 to 34 days with a mean length 
of stay of 9.5 days. Prior to 1 980, when the Chicana group 
first began, 5 of the 6 women who had hospitalizations, had 
seven commitments to state mental hospitals. The time in 
these facilities range from 1 week to 1 8 months. In addition 
to these 7 commitments, we have identified at least 13 other 
pre-1980 psychiatricadmissions experienced by this group. 
Other pre-1980 clinical data, although incomplete, sug- 
gests a treatment pattern of periodic hospitalization fol- 
lowed by brief and sporadic outpatient visits leading to 
eventual termination from treatment. 

Since joining the group, five of the women have been 
maintained in the community without the need for hospitali- 
zation. Those members who continue to need hospitaliza- 
tion appear to be using facilities closer to their homes for 
shorter periods of time. As the group continues to develop, 
the goal is to further reduce the need for psychiatric hospi- 
talizations. 

Group Dynamics 

The group has evolved from a socialization, task-cen- 
tered group into a nrrare cohesive psychotherapeutic group. 
Initially, the women were cautious and unwilling to risk 
closer relationships with one another. During the initial 
phase, tasks were provided in the form of ongoing craft 
projects to facilitate interest and some purpose to the group. 
As the relationships began to build, the women began to risk 
sharing their feelings and problems with each other. This 
led to a lack of interest in making crafts and they entered into 
a social phase. This phase was characterized by the 
sharing of their personal histories, through whichthey found 
some commonalities and developed a deeper trust. The 
activities during this phase included going as a group for 
donuts at a coffee shop, making a meal together and having 
pot luck lunches. 

As this time, the group provides a peer support system, 
enhanced social functioning and therapeutic interaction. 
The peer support system is seen as the networking that they 
do outside of the group. This includes out-of-group contacts 
with other group members about common concerns and 
interests, i.e., senior citizen group functions, Bible studies 
and sharing transportation to entertainment activities. This 
support is demonstrated, at times, in a very nurturing way. 
When a member has an apparent unmet need, the other 
members make an effort to meet that need, whether it is an 
emotional or material need. If a member is depressed 
during the group session, other members may make a 
phone call or visit during the week. Also, if a person voices 
a need for a particular item, (i.e., a pair of brown shoes) 
another member will usually show up at the next group 
meeting with a pair in the right shoe size, or have informa- 
tion about where they might be obtained. 

The en hanced social functioning of the group members 
as measured by decreased psychiatric hospitalization, 
involves the women's sharing information about available 
community resources. It also involves learning better 
communication skills, problem solving skills, and more 
desirable/appropriate behaviors such a' exhibiting a higher 
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level of functioning within and outside the group setting. 
The group provides an environment where the women are 
more comfortable being involved in therapeutic interaction. 
They are willing to reveal personal experiences arxJ issues 
which impact their daily lives. In turn, the other members 
are responsive to them and share similar personal experi- 
ences and insights. Themes and issues that have been 
raised include: incest, sexual and physical abuse, poverty, 
relationships, mental health problems, psychiatric hospi- 
talizations and medications. When a group member is ex- 
periencing personal distress, the group seeks to reduce 
that member's anxiety through empathy, support, humor, 
advice, gift giving, or any other means that they feel is 
appropriate. 

It is our perception that thest> women do not readily take 
control in their personal lives; therefore, they are ambiva- 
lent about making decisions or expressing their feelings 
openly. In the group, they are encouraged to express their 
ideas, to own their emotions and to participate in the 
decisk>n making process of (he group. Therapists are 
responsive to the needs that the women express at these 
times. For example, therapists have gone to pk;k up 
government food subsidies when group members are tow 
ongroceriestowardstheefKlof the month. Therapists have 
gone on shopping trips to used clothing stores for ctothing 
items , arxl, occasionally, transport members to take care of 
pressing personal business. 

Group interaction is cooperative and supportive. It is 
the norm for the women to accept each other as female and 
Chicana. They respect each other's individuality and are 
courteous to one another. Generally, the women in the 
group practice avoidance rather than confronting another 
member or creating conflict. In group, they are encouraged 
to resolve group issues together. Snroking in the group 
room is one example of an issue that has not been resolved 
because the women are reluctant to monitor each other or 
themselves. 

In spite of the difficulties these women have in confront- 
ing one another, they have become nrrare able to openly dis- 
cuss their differences without alienating one another or 
otherwise disturbingthe group process. Attendance is high 
and the group appears to be more cohesive. 

The group has definite norms. One norm is that they do 
not talk about an absent member, except to relate personal 
infomnatton about why the member is absent, or to voice 
concern about their current conditton. Generally, they do 
not bring anyone elseto the group. English is the predomi- 
nate language used in group sessions. Spanish is spoken 
sporadically throughout the group; mostly in the form of 
jokes whrch need to be interpreted to the non Spanish- 
speaking Angto therapist. 

To facilitate the progress of the group, the agency 
provides funds for group activities and projects. For ex- 
ample: material for crafts, prizes for games, or visits to 
coffee shops or restaurants. The agency provides a group 
room as well as coffee supplies forthe sessions. The most 
important service provided to group members is transpor- 
tation. None of the women own a car or have a reliable 
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source of transpoijation. Half of the women live in a small 
community fifteen miles away from the center. The group 
therapists use the agency van and another car to transport 
the women to and from group meetings and activities. Ifthe 
transportation were not available, many members would 
not be able to attend the group. 

Conclusions 

Karno (1966) and Torrey (1 970) have discussed the ir- 
relevancy of , and the underutilization of, community mental 
health services by the H ispank; populatton . As this minority 
group continues to grow, it becomes incumbent upon the 
mental health system to devetop a range of psychiatric 
services that will effectively assist clients with major mental 
illness to live independently within their \oca\ communities. 

This paper describes the development and evolution of 
a therapeutic activity designed to meet the needs of a group 
of clients for whom community servfces had not been 
sufficient to sustain them within the community without long 
periods of psychiatric hospitalizatton. By paying attention to 
seemingly minor details such as transportation, flexible 
format and an effort to outreach to clients, a group nwdality 
is apparently appropriate and effective for therapeutically 
engaging "difficult to treat clients." 

While our sample size is small, it is evident that one 
cannot assume cultural ettology when discussing the "his- 
panic" population. All of our group members were bom in 
the U.S. and many families have lived in the U.S. for 
generations. There appear to be many degrees and levels 
of acculturation. It seems important to be sensitive to the 
need of language; both English arvl Spanish are spoken, 
although members speak predominately English during 
group. 

One cannot viewthe group structure and process inthe 
tradittonal sense and be successful. Transportatton is a key 
issue in facilitating attendance and the group leaders must 
be flexible in facilitating a format that lends itself to sociali- 
zation and problem solving issues such as housing and 
other basic necessities. 

Our group members have experienced a great deal of 
hardship and loss in their lives and the emphasis is placed 
on empathizing and facilitating coping skills versus worthing 
toward insight and resolution of grief, for example. A 
psychotherapeutic process appears to naturally evolve out 
of creating a safe environment for the expression and 
discusston of issues ranging from cooking to abuse and 
death. It is a process group that attends to the immediate 
needs of the individuals or telling a joke. The group leaders 
function as drivers, case managers, and group facilitators. 
A primary cohesive factor appears to be the respect and 
trust that develops among the members and the compas- 
sion that they show to one another. 

This group shows that services for a Hispanic popula- 
tion with major mental illnesses, that aretherapeuticaliy and 
cost effective, can be offered and can enhance independ- 
ent community functioning. There are tasks which seem 
important to the continuation and effectiveness of the 
group. A flexible format seems essential to ensure 
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participation of the members. Koegler and Williamson 
(1973) support the importance of flexibility to enhance 
group participation of Spanish-speaking patients. It is our 
experience that there needs to be at least one bilingual 
therapist and that it is important that the therapists be 
culturally sensitive and aware as this relates to the partici- 
pation of the group members. Hynes and Werbin (1977) 
emphasized the bilingual and bicultural components as 
being essential to the success of group therapy with Span- 
ish-speaking clients. They also note the importance of 
flexibility of the therapists as they attend to the expressed 
needs of their clients (Hynes and Werbin, 1975) In addition 
to these important features, we have found that providing 
transporlatton and f mall supplies as well as outreaching to 
this group, seemed lo produce a higher degree of commu- 
nity stability and compliance to the useful aspects of treat- 
ment. 

Karno and Edgerton (1969) note the perception of a 
California Mexican-American population toward psychiat- 
ric services as being irrelevant. This notion seems sup- 
ported by the lack of literature on group psychotherapy. A 
recent survey of the literature made no references to work 
focusing on the issues related to group therapy with His- 
panic populations (Spitz, 1984). This paper attempts to 
derrwnstrate the efficacy of a group modality for hispanic 
clients and is intended to encourage and stimulate more 
attention to an area of sea'ice delivery that is exciting and 
rewarding. 
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Abused Child From Page 2 

victim feels worthwhile by helping others, then perhaps they 
can begin to feel worthwhile about themselves. 

Once abused children have developed an awareness 
of their strengths and positive esteem, the counselor should 
teach them self-talk. These children need to learn how to 
mentally compliment and encourage themselves. Accord- 
ing to Holtgraves (1986), the use of self-talk teaches them 
to be less dependent of what others think of them. 

In conclusion, an elementary school counselor may 
play a major role in helping an abused child by identifying 
such a child early through awareness of subtle behaviors 
exhibited and by intervening. Prevention programs are also 
needed. The school counselor should know the law and 
educate the staff about this law and their duty to report. 
School counselors need to commit themselves to providing 
these strategies to help break the cycle of abuse. 
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THE USE OF CIRCULAR QUESTIONING 
IN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
COUNSELING/THERAPY 

by Robert Smith, Jean Griffin, Karen Ttiys, and Elaine Ryan 



Abstract 

"Circular Questioning" is illustrated and explored in this 
article. The article is bat,ed on the premise that a number 
of therapists with different orientations work systemically 
today. Therefore, marriage and family therapy may be 
distinguished morebyparticularpraciices considered unique 
to the field. One such practice is the use of circular 
questioning. Circular questioning as discussed in this 
article is considered unique while providing a clear and 
realistic approach for exploring the family system. 

Many marriage and family therapists view the family as 
a system of interlocking relationships that contributes to the 
present functioning of the family. To investigate this sys- 
temic model, family therapists have introduced several 
methods for exploring the changes and differences which 
affect the family system. One such approach, circular 
questioning, provides the family with an opportunity to view 
itself systemically (Fleurides, Nelson & Rosenthal, 1986). 
The use of circular questioning or circular interviewing 
"alone, can and does, trigger therapeutic change" (Tomm, 
1987, p. 5) in the family system. A review of circular 
questioning is provided in this article in an attempt to 
enhance the readers with insight regarding its potential use 
when counseling with families. 

What is Circular Questioning? 

Four Italian psychiatrists, Mara Selvini-Palazolli, Luigi 
Boscolo, Gianfranco Cecchin, and Giuliana Prata-collec- 
tivelycalledtheN/lilan Group-are credited withthedevelop- 
ment of circular questioning (Tomm, 1984a). They base 
their approach on systems theory, cybernetics, and infor- 
mation theory. 

Specifically, circular questioning is a method of con- 
ducting an inten/iew. Responses by the therapist are pri- 
marily questions (Tomm, 1984b). Thequestions are asked 
in order to generate information for the family about their 
relationships with each other. Within this process is the 
illumination of pattern-the systemic nature of the family. 
The typical family myth of the identified patient owning the 
presenting problem is gently disputed by asking relevant 
questions about family relationships and differences among 
them (Selvini-Pallazoli, et al, 1980). The focus is on the 
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recursiveness of the system-what happens over and over 
again involving the presenting problem (Tomm, 1984a). 

The systemic therapist resists giving opinions and 
directives although the family may invite or expect this 
behavior. Hence, goal-setting by the therapist is avoided 
(N/latthews, 1 984). The quality of family functioning is both 
defined and determined by the family. 

Use of Circular Questioning 

In order for circular questioning to be helpful in un- 
covering relevant information about the family, the Milan 
Group offers three guidelines: hypothesizing, circularity, 
and neutrality (Selvini-Palazzoli, et al, 1980). The guide- 
lines provide a structure for the circular questioning, other- 
wise the aimless therapist may appear unskilled or biased. 

Hypotheses should always be evolving on the 
basis of feedback from the family. Therapists 
are cautioned to avoid being so rigid in their 
thinking that a hypothesis becomes a belief 
for therein lies judgment and personal values 
(Tomm, 1984b). 

Before a therapist greets a family, some information is 
available from the initial contact about their concern. All 
information from that contact is considered useful in devel- 
oping a hypothesis which will influence the choice of ques- 
tions the therapist asks in the first inten/iew. It is important 
to note that the Milan Group suggests that the therapist 
receive the initial contact so that circular questioning, and 
thus information gathering, begins immediately (Tomm, 
1984b). This practice circumvents the validation of the 
family's linearview of thepresenting problem. Throughthis 
method, a wide range of perceptions and issues that take a 
circular characteristic are presented, rather than oneortwo 
immediate issues that are often seen as cause/effect (linear). 

Though it is important for the therapist to have a 
hypothesis about the family's functioning before the first 
inten/iew, it is equally important to loosely hold that 
hypothesis. Hypotheses should always be evolving on the 
basis of feedback from the family. Therapists are cautioned 
to avoid being so rigid in their thinking that a hypothesis 
becomes a belief for therein lies judgment and personal 
values (Tomm, 1984b). 

Circularity is defined by the Milan Group as being ". . . 
the capacity of the therapist to conduct his investigation on 
the basis of feedback from the family in response to the 
information he solicits about relationships and, therefore. 
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about difference and change" (Selvini-Palazolli, et al., 
1980, p. 8). Circularity provides the rationale forthe search 
of relational patterns through the use of circular question- 
ing. The family, with a lineal epistemology, typically presents 
a small arc in the circular pattern (i.e., A causes B) (Tomm, 
1 984a) . A family with a lineal epistemology sees one ortwo 
events or issues causing all of the families problems. The 
therapist should recognize that this is but one place to start, 
or punctuate, the full sequence of events, according to the 
premise of circularity. 

The third guideline, neutrality, is perhaps the most 
difficult to employ. The therapist displaying neutrality 
conveys acceptance, respect, and a desire for understand- 
ing. Suggesting change, blaming, ortaking sides is avoided. 
Ideally, the therapist shows acceptance by listening and 
gently cloaks challenges by creative, but useful questions. 
At the end of an interview, the family members should not 
be able to describe, vithout confusions and disagreement, 
the therapist's involvement in coalitions or one's opinion 
about the family members (Tomm, 1984b). 

Types of Circular Questioning 

Through the use of circularquestioning,atherapist may 
determine how the present pattern of functioning devel- 
oped, when it became troublesome, and what previous 
pattern existed. In this exploration of family relationships, 
"what" is happening is more useful than "why" it is happen- 
ing. 

There are basically five types of circular questions that 
aid in collecting this information (Selvini-Palazzoli, et al., 
1980; Tomm, unpublished draft). Each type probes for 
either the revelation of differences or pattern. What follows 
is a more detailed description of each type. 
Pattern Questions: 

1. By questioning the pattern of events, the therapist 
focuses on plotting the circular sequence of interaction. 
What is happening in the family? 

Examples: When your wife make a sexual overture, 
what do you do? What does your mother do when your 
father has been drinking? 

2. By questioning the meaning associated with the pattem 
of events, family members are now asked their interpre- 
tation and opinions about what they see is happening in 
the family. 

Examples: What does she do when you believe she is 
trying to get her way? 

When he plans a vacation without your knowledge, 
what does that mean? 
Difference Questions: 

3. Questioning the difference in behavior, attitude, rela- 
tionships, etc. between family members is useful in 
mapping alignments and coalitions in the family. 
Examples: Who shows more anger when your brother 
comes home late, mom or dad? 

Is your son closer to you or your husband? 

4. Through the use of questioning, the therapist investi- 
gates the difference in behavior, attitude, relationships, 
etc. between family members in regard to rank, by 



asking a family member who exhibits the most or least 
of somequality. Then, one is asked who would be next 
in line, and so on. Several family members should be 
asked their ranking on the same qualrty to discover 
family positions. 

Examples: WtTo was the first to notice your brother's 
unhappiness? Then who . . etc.? 
Who most strongly believes that you show disrespect? 
Who believes this the second most strongly . . . etc.? 
5. Questioning the difference in behavior, attitude, rela- 
tionships, etc. between family members over time 
purposely identifies shifts in family alignments and 
loyalties, and when they occurred. 
Examples: Was there more arguing before or after the 
birth of your first child? 

Since your brother moved back home, are you more or 

less distant with your father? 

Though it is important to help the family determine their 
previous, as well as their present pattern of interaction, it is 
also useful to ask about the future (Penn, 1985). By virtue 
of directing a future-oriented question to the family, the 
assumption is conveyed that they are volitional beings. 
Hence, they begin to realize that change is of their choos- 
ing. 

Examples: When your daughter goes to college, who 
will be more concerned for the other, you or your 
daughter? 

Afterthe divorce, will you be more or less independent? 

These examples provide evidence of the careful pur- 
posefulness or rationale behind the use of specific ques- 
tions. Randomquestioningisnotencouraged. Wellthought- 
out questions become natural after much experience in hy- 
pothesis building and preparation. 

Conclusions 

As illustrated, circular questioning can be helpful in un- 
covering significant information about a family. This infor- 
mation can be gathered in a relatively brief period of time 
while providing family members with interesting and differ- 
ent perceptions that may not have been shared previously. 
As such, circular questioning departs from the traditional 
approach in counseling which rejects the use of excessive 
questions. 

Although implications for counselors/therapists work- 
ing with families are obvious, precautions are warranted. 
Questions stToukJ be well thought out and not random in 
nature. The questioning of patterns, meaning, and differ- 
ences requires a clear focus and needs to be intentional and 
direct. Additional background reading concerning the use 
of circular questions is recommended. Supervision of the 
use of circular questioning is also recommended prior to 
implementing this practice in one's own therapeutic work. 
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GAY YOUTH Continued from Page 10 

right way to approach this problem; it differs with each 
individual situation. The student may need to talk through 
a fear of rejection, possible guilt at burdening his or her 
parents, or the fear of a breach of confidence by a friend. 
Whit lock (1 988) advises young gays to plan ahead carefully 
when coming out to friends or family, asking them to put 
themselves in the other person's shoes and imagine how 
the person might feel. She also asks young gays to 
consider their motives before coming out to someone; 
wanting to hurt, shock or rebel against someone are not 
good motives for coming out. 

Young people struggling with their sexual orientation 
are likely to feel very vulnerable if they choose to share their 
thoughts with a counselor. It is absolutely vital that the 
counselor respect the confidentiality of the student on this 
issue. A counsetor unable to deal in an accepting and 
comfortable way with the gay student should refer the 
student to another counselor or to a local gay community 
organization. The counselor should be careful to do this in 
such a way that it doesn't make the student feel even worse 
than h e or she probably already does. One tactful approach 
might be for the counselor to empathize, but claim igno- 
rance on the subject of homosexuality and then to suggest 
another counselor, organization or even some literature to 
which the student could turn. 

This article presents only a very basic approach to the 
problems gay youth face. Other related areas that merit 
exploration are helping parents come to grips with the 
knowledge that their children are gay, or helping the 
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children of gay parents deal with the difficulties they face. 
Counselors may want to further explore the ethics involved 
in giving out information about sexuality and gay networking 
to gay teenagers. 

Easy solutions to the difficulties that gay people face in 
our society do not exist, especially in schools. At a mini- 
mum, educators can create a support system for gay 
students and step out in their defense when necessary. 

Resource Guide 

Parents and Friends of Lesbians and Gays (PFLAG): 
National Office, P O Box 20308, Denver, CO 80220 
(303) 321-2270. 

"20 Questions About Homosexuality" booklet available 
through: National Gay and Lesbian Task Force, 1 51 7 U 
Street NW, Washington, DC 20009 (202)3333-6483. 
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SCENARIO FOR THE YEAR 2000: 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM NO LONGER 



by Jim Harris and Rich Feller 



In this, the year 2000, educators have found and 
implemented solutions to many of the problems which 
seemed overwhelming ten years ago. Dropout and sub- 
stance abuse rates are declining, students are nfiotivated 
and achievement is up significantly. Vocational educators 
are proud to have played a major role in the restructuring of 
education that occurred in the early 1990's. This is particu- 
larly true in the North Centra! Region of Colorado. 

In this region, the National Guidelines for Career Devel- 
opment have made significant impact in moving guidance 
to an outcome-based program effort within the Ft. Lupton, 
Adams 12 District, arxJ Feeder Schools to Front Range 
Community College-Larimer County Center. These were 
the three original 1990 pilot sites. Throughout the elemen- 
tary years, students are now exposed to a variety of future 
life activities and alternatives. Early in the middle school 
years, studentsdevelopflexibleplansfortheirfutureinclud- 
ing an educational plan identifying the type and purpose of 
courses to be taken in high school. This plan is developed 
withinacomprehensivecareerdevelopment program which 
provides the opportunity to explore life style options in depth 
and to understand how particular courses lead to goals 
selected. In high school, this program continues to allow 
modification of the goals leading to the trans'iion from high 
school to work and postsecondary educatbn. 

All students have learned that the choice of either 
collegeorworkisobsoleteintheyear2000. In a technologi- 
cal and information age, graduates realize that educational 
costs require most students to work at least part-time. And, 
it is clearly understood that those entering the workplace 
full-time must continue learning within postsecondary pro- 
grams, well articulated with secondary programs. Other 
students seetheir employers providing training orcontract- 
ing with local community colleges. Still others find that 
entering the military means training plus education that can 
be applied to a postsecondary degree. Clearly the workplace 
has become a school place and educational institutions 
work much more cooperatively with small and large busi- 
nesses. 

At the high school level, students take courses that 
support their tentative life goals. The line between 
academic and vocational training has dimmed as the inte- 
gration of academic and vocational education, encouraged 
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Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
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by the Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1990, is the rule 
ratherthan the exception. Every course taken by students 
has a purpose and supports their life plan and future life 
roles. For example, students taking geometry understand 
that they are preparing to become engineers, carpenters, 
scientists, etc. Those in English classes understand that 
reading and writing is needed in their short and tong term 
future. Those taking humanities classes are pursuing an 
understanding and appreciation of different cultures, differ- 
ent times and the arts. In all classes, there is emphasis on 
the transferability of skills and the use of knowledge sys- 
tems and information resources. All classes are a combi- 
nation of applied methodology and theoretical models that 
lead to tomorrow's inventions and ideas. While students 
have learned that they are being prepared to be problem 
solvers, educators have learned that education is the result 
achieved (what happened) and not the process or input. 

The number of specific job skill classes has increased 
dramatically and over 60 percent of all high school gradu- 
ates are prepared for immediate employment and further 
learning. All others are prepared to enter occupational 
training at the postsecondary level which includes a signifi- 
cant dose of courses helping all students become good 
citizens and productive employees or entrepreneurs. 

The job skills classes are integrated into the curriculum 
so that the vocational program consists of a combination of 
content, critical thinking and skill training. Where possible, 
the vocational programs have been articulated with 
postsecondary training. Most of the skills training classes 
are appropriate for students interested in a range of occu- 
pations. Forexample, many of the students in bookkeeping 
courses are preparing for occupations such as accounting, 
data processing, business management, financial man- 
agement or bookkeeping. 

The skills training offered has been carefully selected in 
light of employment opportunities and coordinated with 
othet schools and/or businesses in the region. Where the 
school cannot provide the training needed in the life plan of 
students, they are altowed to commute to another school or 
to a private business for a part of their education. At a 
minimum, students are prepared to enter occupational 
training at the postsecondary level. 

Of course, much of the training is cooperative with 
industry in the region. Where possible, students receive 
both academic and skill training credit in the private sector. 
Since all education is competency based this process has 
become much more attractive to all and dropout rates have 
dramatically fallen. This has led to flexibility in the time 
requirements for graduation. Many students attend high 
school and local community colleges simultaneously. 
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High schools have begun to address the educational 
needs of the adult community. This is particularly true in the 
job skills area. Equipment used to train high school 
students in job skills during the day is used to upgrade 
adults in the evening. This training is carefully coordinated 
with local community colleges. In some cases, adult 
students take courses with secondary students during the 
normal day. The high schools have also joined with local 
community colleges in offering education and training for 
employees at the job site. 

The community colleges have organized their voca- 
tional efforts to meet the personpower needs which cannot 
be met at the high school level. This effort involves 
providing the advanced training in many skill areas offered 
at the high school level, providing higher levels of technical 
training, and providing upgrading training. In addition, they 
are deeply involved with helping high schools organize and 
coordinate adult training. This effort has evolved from the 
need to upgrade the existing work force. 

One of the major changes atthepostsecondary level is 
the recent implementation of the Colorado Career Develop- 
ment Guidelines. Community colleges now provide com- 
prehensive career development based around adutt com- 
petencies and indicators within three content areas. In the 
content areas of self knowledge, educational and occupa- 
tional exptoration, adults nov/ can be evaluated to see their 
level of competency attainment. (See Adult Competencies 
and Indicators) 

The level and quality of training has jumped signifi- 
cantly in the past ten years. This has been achieved 
through the implementation of standards and indicators for 
each and every typeof training. These standards are based 
on competencies which also helped in articulation efforts. 
The private sector was particularly helpful in defining 
competencies and setting standards for training . It is fair to 
say that all vocational education has reached the level of 
registered nurse training offered in 1990. Academic 
education has grown to appreciate competency based 
education as a contributor to the motivation arxl subse- 
quent improvement of student performance arxl retention. 
Concerns over 'leaching to the test" have ainrwst ceased to 
exist asthe general achievement in basic skills has skyrock- 
eted. 

Maximizing the impact of resources was achieved 
through close coordination with other human services or- 
ganizations. Most, if not all, programs and education 
involve coordination with the JTPA service delivery areas, 
the Job Service, and Social Sen/ices. 

For example, the region's Job Service offices provide 
extensive job placement efforts for graduates. Another 
example is the help schools receive from JTPA programs in 
working with special popu lations. Social Services expertise 
in the area of working with the handicapped has been 
particularly appreciated. 

The region has implemented a comprehensive student 
follow-up system which provides continuous input for 
assessing modifications to existing training. This has 
helped administrators identify problem areas and to make 



appropriate program adjustments in remedial, skill training 
and career development program components. 

Finally, all levels of education are closely coordinated 
with economic development programs. Further, economic 
development has been defined to include helping existing 
business and industry expand and prosper. This effort 
includes working closely with business and industry in the 
modification of obsolete training and new programs, as well 
as providing for the self knowledge, educational and occu- 
pational exploration, and career planning needs of all 
workers. 

A consortium of local administrators in the region pro- 
vide overall coordination for all vocational programs. They 
meet monthly to organize policy on professional develop- 
ment, coordinate the devetopment of training, set regional 
standards, and share ideas about administration at the 
institution level. It seems like a long time since "school 
reform" was the buzzword. 



ADULTCOMPETENCIESANDINDICATORS 



Self Knowledge 

Competency 1: Skills to maintain a positive self concept. 

• Demonstrate a positive self-concept. 

• Identify skills, abilities, interests, experiences, values, and 
personality traits and their influence on career decisions. 

• Identify achievements related to work, leaming, and leisure 
and their influence on self perception. 

• Demonstrate a realistic understanding of self. 

Competency 11: Skills to maintain effective behaviors. 

• Demonstrate appropriate interpersonal skills in expressing 
feelings and ideas. 

• Identify symptoms of stress. 

• Demonstrate skills to overcome self-defeating behaviors. 

• Dennonstrate skills in identifying support and networking 
arrangements (including role models). 

• Demonstrate skills to manage financial resources. 

Competency III: Understanding developmental changes 
and transitions. 

• Describe how personal motivations and aspirations may 
change overtime. 

• Describe physical changes that occur with age and adapt 
work performance to ac ommodate these. 

• Identify external events (e.g., job loss, job transfer) that 
require life changes. 

Educational and Occupational Exploration 

Competency IV: Skills to enter and participate in education 
and training. 

• Describe short- and long-range plans to achieve career 
goals through appropriate educational paths. 

• Identify information that describes educational opportunities 
(e.g., job training programs, employer-sponsored training, 
graduate and professional study). 

• Describe community resources to support education and 
training (e.g., child care, public transportation, public health 
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services, mental health services, welfare benefits). 

• Identify strategies to overcome personal barriers to educa- 
tion and training. 

Competency V: Skills to participate in work and life-long 
learning. 

• Demonstrate confidence in the ability to achieve learning 
activities (e.g., studying taking tests). 

• Describe how educational achievements and life experi- 
ences relate to occupational opportunities. 

• Describe 0 rgan izatio nal resou rces to su ppo rt ed ucatio n and 
training (e.g., remedial classes, counseling, tuition support). 

Competency VI: Skills to locate, evaluate and interpret 
information. 

• Identify and use current career information resources (e.g., 
computerized career Information systems, print and media 
materials, mentors). 

• Describe Information related to self -assessment, career 
planning, occupations, prospective employers, organizational 
structures, and employer expectations. 

• Describe the uses and limitations of occupational outlook 
information. 

• Identify the diverse job opportu nitles available to an Individ- 
ual with a given set of occupattonal skills. 

• Identify opportunities available through self-employment. 

• Wentify factors that contribute to misinformation about 
occupations. 

• Describe information about speclfk: employers and hiring 
practices. 

Competency VII: Skills to prepare to seek, obtain, main- 
tain, and change jobs. 

• Identify specifk: employment situations that match desired 
career objectives. 

• Demonstrate skills to Wentify job openings. 
•Demonstrate skills to establish ajob search network through 
colleagues, friends, and family. 

• Demonstrate skills In preparing a resume and completing 
job appik^ations. 

• Demonstrate skills and attitudes essential to preparef orand 
participate in a successful job interview. 

• Demonstrate effective work attitudes and behaviors. 

• Describe changes (e.g., personal growth, technologteal 
developments, changes in demand for products or services) 
thatlnfluencetheknowledge.skilis, and attitudes requiredfor 
job success. 

• Demonstrate strategies to support occupational change 
(e.g., on-the-job training, career ladders, mentors, perfonm- 
ance ratings, networking, continuing education). 

• Describe careerplanning and placement services available 
through organizations (e.g., educational Institutions, busi- 
ness/industry, labor, and community agencies). 

• Wentify skills that are transf errable from one job to another. 

Competency VIII : Understanding how the needs and func- 
tions of society influence the nature and structure of work. 

• Describe the importance of wori< as it affects values and life 
style. 

• Describe how society's needs andfu notions affect occupa- 
tional supply and demand. 

• Describe occupational, industrial, and technological trends 
22 - Journal of the Colorado Association for Counseling and Devolopment 



as they relate to training programs and employment opportu- 
nities. 

• Demonstrate an understanding of the global economy and 
how it affects the individual. 

Career Planning 

Competency IX: Skills to make deciskjns. 

• Describe personal criteria for making decisions about edu- 
cation, training, and career goals. 

• Demonstrate skills to assess occupational opportunities in 
terms of advancement, management styles, work environ- 
ment, benefits and other conditions of emptoyment. 

• Describe the effects of education, wori<, and family decisions 
on individual career decisions. 

• Wentify personal and environmental condittons that affect 
decision-making. 

• Demonstrate effective career decision making skills. 

• Describe potential consequences of decisions. 

Competency X: Understanding the impact of work on indi- 
vidual and family life. 

• Describe how family and leisure functions affect occupa- 
tional roles and decisions. 

• Determine effects of indivWuai and family devetopmental 
stages on one's career. 

• Describe how work, family, and leisure activities interrelate. 

• Describe strategies for negotiating wori<, family and leisure 
demands with family members (e.g., assertiveness and time 
management skills). 

Competency XI : Understanding the continuing changes in 
male/female roles. 

• Describe recent changes in gender norms and attitudes. 

• Describe trends In the gender composition of the laborf orce 
and assess implications for one's own career plans. 

• Wentify disadvantages of stereotyping occupations. 

• Demonstrate behaviors, attitudes, and skills that wori< to 
eliminate stereotyping in education, family, and occupational 
environments. 

Competency XII: Skills to make career transitions. 

• Identify transition activities (e.g., reassessment of current 
position, occupational changes) as a normal aspect of career 
development. 

•Describestrategiestou'-3duringtransitions(e.g., networks, 
stress management). 

• Describe skills needed for self -employment (e.g., develop- 
ing abusiness plan, determining mari<eting strategies, devel- 
oping sources of capital). 

• Describe the skills and knowledge needed for pre-retirement 
planning. 

•Develop an individual careerplan, updating infonmation from 
earlier plans and including short- and long-range career de- 
cisions. 



For further information about Colorado's effort to adapt the Na- 
tional Career Development Guidelines, an initiative funded by the 
National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee and 
the Colorado Community College and Occupational Education 
System, contact Martelle Chapital at (303) 620-4000. 
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WELLNESS AND SELF-CARE: SUGGESTIONS 
FOR COUNSELORS AND OTHER ROLE MODELS 



by Nathalie Kees andJanet Trever 



Abstract 

Helping professionals are often looked upon as role models 
by itiose they serve. Because of the demands on theirtime 
and talents, it is often difficult to model the type of healthy 
lifestyle prescribed to others. This article provides sugges- 
tions for developing wellness in one's life as well as a 
framework for making healthy choices. 

Introduction 

During a recent meeting of people in the helping profes- 
sions, the topic of self-care was discussed. Many of those 
present acknowledged that they were not leading a healthy 
lifestyle nor modeling the wellness theme they were ex- 
pounding in their presentations, classes, and counseling 
sessions. Several acknowledged working incredibly long 
hours. One admitted to working the past twenty-one days 
in a row without a break. Students and staff added that they 
felt a great deal of pressure to perform as superstars in their 
jobs and faced negative evaluation from peers and super- 
visors if they didn't conform to the "driven" pattern estab- 
lished as the norm. 

Nearly every moment of every day one is faced with 
opportunities to makechoicesconcerning wellness; a client 
calls, a student or co-worker asks for help, the answering 
machine holds ten to twenty messages. The arrival of the 
daily mail alone can require one to make a myriad of 
choices. How are these choices made? Oftentimes it is the 
framework for making choices that is faulty or perhaps non- 
existent. The purpose of this article is to provide a sug- 
gested framework for choosing and creating a healthier 
lifestyle so that those in the helping professions can be- 
come true models for others. 

Background 

Wellness has been defined as "a conscious and deliber- 
ate approach to an advanced state of physical and psycho- 
logical/spiritual health" (Ardell, 1983.P.3). It is an approach 
to living that is characterized as balanced, positive, and fun, 
and which provides a systematic framework for choosing 
and accomplishing goals (Ardell, 1983). Although develop- 
ing and maintaining this balanced and conscious approach 
to life is a goal desired by many, it is a difficult one to attain 
and becoming more difficult as the pace of living increases 
(Gibbs. 1989). 

NathalieKees is an Assistant Professor of Counselor Education in 
the School of Occupational and Educational Studies at Colorado 
State University in Ft. Collins, Colorado. Janet Trever is a career 
counselor at the Success Center, and an adjunct faculty member 
in the School of Occupational and Educational Studies at 
Colorado State University. 



A traditional and important role of helping professionals 
has been that of nwdeling the types of desirable and healthy 
behaviors expected of clients, students, and helpees 
(Berretta, 1988;Godenne, 1982;Kaufmann, 1986;Schmidt 
& Wolfe, 1980). Role modeling can be a very powerful tool 
in helping others make desired changes (Beretta. 1988). 
Developing a framework for choosing wellness is essential 
for helping professionals who wish to be congruent role 
models. The following are six suggestions for creating a 
healthier and more balanced life 

Six Suggestions for Choosing Wellness 
Suggestion «1 -Develop an awareness of the choices 
you are now making. 

The first step in this process is the acknowledgement 
that we do have choices; that we always have a choice. 
Corey (1989) suggested that one of the major stumbling 
blocks toward making change is ignorance and/or denial of 
the fact that we do have a choice. In actuality we make 
hundredsofchoicesdaily, hourly, and almost every minute. 
If we can become aware of how we are making those 
choices we can begin to make the conscious choices 
needed for creating wellness. 

Becoming aware of the choices we are now making is 
essential .One way to do this is to take some time at the end 
of each day and reflect upon the choices you made. 
Logging choices periodically throughout the day may help. 
As you analyze your choices, you may ask if they were 
consciously or unconsciously determined. Weretheymade 
out of habit, ritual, or compulsion, or based on forethought? 

It will also be helpful to determine whether the choices 
made are leading toward or away from wellness. Fromm 
(1973) categorized all choices as either biophilic, leading 
toward life, or necrophilic, leading toward death. In the 
initial stage of developing a wellness lifestyle, it will be 
helpful to group the choices made each day into one of 
those two categories. It can also be helpful to get input from 
others concerning the choices they see you making. 

Suggestion #2-Create a support system which en- 
courages wellness. 

It is human nature to be influenced by the people around 
us. Therefore, it is important to make an honest evaluation 
of the people, environs, and systems with which you have 
the most contact by employing the following steps. One, 
without criticizing or making any changes, observe the 
support system you now have. Two, evaluate your work, 
home, and social environment, the people you have contact 
with in these environments, and the systems in which you 
are involved. Three, determine whether they encourage or 
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discourage wellness by utilizing the following questions: 
Work, Home and Social Environments: 

- Do you have a quiet, uncluttered place at home to be 
alone when needed? 

- Is your work environment conducive to accomplishing 
what you want to accomplish? 

- Do your social environments promote or inhibit well- 
ness? 

Family, Friends, and Colleagues: 

- Which people in your life support your ability to choose 
what you need and which undermine your efforts, per- 
haps even encouraging you away from wellness? 

- Which people in your life demonstrate through words 
and actions that they believe you have a right to choose 
what you need or want? 

- Which people in your life are able to acknowledge that 
you may sometimes need to put your needs before 
theirs? 

- Do you encourage and accept feedback from others 
concerning the choices you are making now? 

Work, Home, and Social Systems: 

- What is the work ethic promoted in your work environ- 
ment? 

- How does your work environment help or hinder your 
productivity? 

- What are the unspoken rules that guide behavior at 
work, in your family, and with your friends? 

- How well do your family members communicate, trust, 
and show caring for each other? 

- What relationship do you have with your family members 
and friends? Is it one of dependence where they expect 
you to take care of them and fulfill their needs, or do you 
have a healthy level of interd apendence? 

Once you have taken stock of your current support system, 
you can add or change whatever you feel necessary in 
order to provide yourself with people and an atmosphere 
that will encourage your move toward wellness. Healthy 
choices are easier to make when we surround ourselves 
with people who believe in and model wellness in an 
atrrxjsphere that supports the same. 

Suggestion #3~EvaIuate your current criteria formali- 
ing choicesand develop a belief structure which sup- 
ports wellness. 

Although it is not within the scope of this article to 
describe all of the belief structures we use to make choices, 
it will be helpful to discuss a few of the major beliefs which 
promote or inhibit wellness. 

Often, choices are made based on irrational beliefs such 
as believing we are indispensable, believing something 
catastrophic will occur if we don't do everything that is asked 
of us, or believing that we do not have a choice. Making 
choices because we believe we must or should or have no 
other choice will often cause a feeling of being trapped 
which in turn creates stress. 

We may also believe others will think less of us or not like 
us or that we will ruin our reputation as being capable of 
doing anything and everything. The part that is reinforcing 



in this is that there may be some negative consequences 
involved with the choices that we make. In actuality, we 
need to accept the fact that there will always be conse- 
quences of our choices. The important decision-making 
step is determining which consequences we are willing to 
accept. Too often we are willing to accept the negative 
consequences of being tired, unhealthy, rushed, panicked, 
irritable, overbooked, and ovenworked as inevitable in order 
to avoid facing the possibility of other negative conse- 
quences such as: disapproval, missed promotions, or not 
feeling needed or important. 

At the core of your belief structure you will need to 
determine whether or not you believe you deserve wellness 
and have the right to choose how you want to live your life. 
Another helpful strategy in devetoping an awareness of 
your belief system is to take a walk by yourself in the middle 
of the afternoon on a work day and observe your thoughts 
and feelings. Do you begin to he v an inner voice saying 
things like. This isn't the way it's suppose to be," "I should 
be working." If you do, begin to challenge this inner voice 
by asking, "Where it is written that taking a walk is wasting 
time?" 



A traditional and important role of helping 
professionals has been that of modeling the 
types of desirable and healthy behaviors 
expected of clients, students and 
helpees... Developing a framewori( for 
choosing wellness is essential for helping 
professionals who wish to be congruent role 
models. 



Many of our unhealthy belief structures center around 
our concept of time. There is a major misconception in our 
society that we are able to save time. Although there are 
numerous appliances and devices which allow us to do 
activities more quickly, how many of us actually feel like we 
have more time? This is because time is a set commodity 
and that we cannot save it. We can only decide how we will 
spend it. Our task is to choose to spend it wisely and 
consciously. 

The phenomenon of the appointment book is a good 
example of this. Day-Timers, Inc., a multi-million dollar 
company, produces a 96-page catalog filled v;ith devices 
for managing time and increasing productivity. Acolleague 
recently mentioned that he had spent over $1 00.00 on his 
Day-Timer system this year. As an organizational tool, an 
appointment and record keeping system is essential. 
However, often we misuse this tool as a basis for making 
daily choices. We create misconceptrans about what an 
appointment book is and what it can do. A filled appoint- 
ment book can easily become a measure of our self-worth. 
In reality it is not even a good measure of our productivity. 
We begin to make commitments based on the amount of 
blank space in the appointment book rather than question- 
ing whether we want to commit or not. We may also allow 
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the appointment book to provide us with a false sense of 
control-that keeping track of and being able to cope with all 
of our responsibilities is the same thing. It is important to 
rememberthat all an appointment book can do is provide us 
with a diagram of the weeks, days, hours, and minutes we 
have to spend. A helpful strategy is to look through your 
appointment book for the last few weeks and examine the 
choices you've recently made. How many of those choices 
were made out of feelings of responsibility or guilt? How 
many were made with little forethought or simply because 
your appointment book had an empty space? Try thinking 
about what you consider to be the top three priorities or 
values in your life and ask yourself "How many of your 
choices are congruent with those values?" (Dornan, 1989). 

Afterdetermining more clearly what your belief structure 
is you can begin the process of disputing the tnjth of your 
beliefs, discarding old beliefs that are no iongeruseful, and 
creating a new set of beliefs that enable you to choose 
wellness. Some examples of beliefs which can promote 
wellness are: 

I have a right to choose and create my life. 

I deserve a life that promotes wellness. 

There are no shoulds, only choices. 

I can take care of myself so that I may be able to continue 

to help others. 

I can choose to say yes or no without feeling guilty or 
resentful. 

Suggestion#4-DeveIopand nurture yourinternal guid- 
ance system. 

Often it is difficult to maintain choices that promote 
wellness because we are using an external basis for deci- 
sion making. Choices based on external expectations and 
established norms rather than internal values, beliefs, and 
needs will lead toward a feeling of incongnjence. This 
feeling of incongruence causes additional stress and may 
inhibit your efforts to seek wellness. Sinetar (1988) 
described the internal guidance system in this way: 
There is, in us, a part-that-knows what we should do 
. . . The separation from self is what causes us to act 
against our best interests. When disconnected, fear 
dominates, and self-doubt, self-flagellations and un- 
truthfulness abound. It is then that we betray our- 
selves, go against the part-that-knows, because we 
are acting from a point of self-betrayal. While frag- 
mented, our deficits control us. We cannot be 
counted upon to think or act rightly (p. 18-19). 
We are able to come into contact with our internal 
guidance system by giving ourselves time alone each day 
to think, to process the events of the day , and to evaluate the 
choices we made. We need to give ourselves time to 
answer important questions such as: "How do I feel about 
the choices I made today?", "How congruent do I feel?", 
"How well did my choices match up with my beliefs and 
values?", "What do I want to do with tomorrow?" One 
question asked regularly of the senior author by her mentor 
during her doctoral work was, "Are you having fun?" This 
constant reminder to assess how 1 was spending my time. 



helped me to connect with my internal guidance system and 
reminded me to either enjo* what I was doing or to choose 
differently. Once we are able to recognize this internal 
guidance system, accessing it on a regular and more 
immediate basis will become easier. 

Suggestion #5-SimpIify. 

Although "having it all" became the slogan of the 80's, it 
has also become a prescription for an u nhealthy way of life. 
Choosing less can lead to having more-more enjoyment, 
more appreciation for people, things, and activities already 
in your life, more balance and peace of mind, and better 
health and well-being. Every choice must be made with the 
awareness that if we take something else into our lives, we 
will have less time for what we already have. Choosing less 
in orde ■ to obtain balance is the most difficult and important 
choice of all. 

Suggestion #6"Practice choosing consciously. 
Practice daily. 

Developing a wellness lifestyle requires that one consis- 
tently make conscious choices. The following is a model for 
choosing more consciously. 

Step 1 Whenever possible (and it is almost always pos- 
sible) stop to think before you choose. Habitual 
rather than conscious choices may often maintain 
unhealthy patterns. When making a major choice 
or one that will require a great time commitment, 
allow yourself at least twenty-four hours before 
giving an answer. 

Step 2 If another party is involved, be willing to ask the 
questions and gather the information you'll need in 
order to make a conscious and well-informed choice. 

Step 3 Take the time to ask and honestly answer ques- 
tions of you rself . A few suggestions might include: 
Why am I choosing this? 
What are the short-term benefits and conse- 
quences? 

What are the long-term benefits and consequences? 

If I don't choose this, what will I give up? 

If 1 do choose this, what will 1 have to give up? 

What am I willing to give up? 

What effect will this choice have on others in my 

life? 

How does this choice fit with my internal guidance 
system? 

Is there a creative alternative that I am overlooking 
which may accomplish 'he task and also provide for 
wellness? 

Step 4 Be willing to decide and then move on. V.hatever 
your choice is, give it from a place of strength rather 
than guilt or obligation. In the long run, no one will 
be very happy with you r choice if you are not happy 
with it. Be sure you have made your choice 
willingly, whatever that choice may be. Even if you 
made that choice because you felt it was in the best 
interest of someone other than yourself, accept 
your decision and give it willingly, as a gift. It is 
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important to remember, however, that we also 
deserve gifts at times, and that if we always put 
ourselves last, we will very quickly deplete our- 
selves of anything worth giving to others. Perhaps 
the greatest discipline in making healthy choices is 
the willingness to say no to ourselves and to others 
and to do so without prolonged regret or guilt. 
Step 5 Evaluate the implementation of you r choice. Often 
times we forget to monitor the implementation of 
our choices and then find ourselves wondering, 
"What happened? It seemed like a good idea at the 
time." To do this requires a continued connection 
with our internal guidance system. We need to be 
able to continue asking ourselves questions such 
as: 

How healthy is my implementation of this choice? 
How am I feeling as a result of this choice? 
If it's not working, why not? What went wrong? 
Many people make what seem to be choices to- 
ward wellness and then do not experience the 
positive results they were expecting. An example 
of this is choosing to join a health club and then 
using this as another opportunity to feel guilty for 
not going, or, to "work hard" and compulsively at 
one more thing. So that what began as a move- 
ment toward health can very easily add to the 
original stressful lifestyle. The reasons for this are 
often the same faulty thinking that caused the 
original pattern of unhealth-irrational beliefs such 
as: "1 must be perfect," "1 must be responsible for 
others," "There is only one right way of doing 
things," "My self worth is measured by what we do 
or produce." Again, a constant connection with 
one's internal guidance system during implemen- 
tation of choices is crucial. 

Step 6 Be willing to redecide if necessary. Many of us 
were raised with the belief that once you make a 
decision you must stick to it. and follow through at all 
costs. This type of thinking can cause as much 
difficulty as not making wise choices originally. It is 
rare that we are going to be able to know before- 
hand all of the consequences of the choices that we 
make. Therefore, it is essential to give ourselves 
permission to redecide if necessary without the 
gu lit that we often take on. Beliefs statements such 
as: "1 should have known better," "It's my fault," "I 
made my bed, now 1 better sleep in it," "I can't go 
back on my word," and "Others will think less of me 
or not trust me if 1 don't do this" will cause anger, 
resentment, and feelings of being trapped. These 
beliefs will also cause a never-ending cycle of 
choices which lead away from wellness. We need 
to allow ourselves options and opportunities for 
finding other creative solutions. Our opportunities 
for making choices are truly endless. 

Step 7 Practice often. Each day and nearly every minute 
we are faced with choices to make. Practicing on 
the daily and hourly choices we are given is a way 
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to increase readiness forthe more important choices 
that will present themselves. It is the innumerable, 
everyday choices that we make which provide a 
moment-to-moment practice field for choosing 
wellness and self-care. 
Sinetar (1988) asked an important question: 

"Which way are we headed? Toward health and 
wholeness or toward self-pity, withdrawal, neuroti- 
cism, and malfunction? . . . What heals us, what 
begins our self-renewal-thus, I believe, promoting 
actualization-can be just some tiny act. Even the 
right thought can help if we're too discouraged, too 
exhausted, to act. The mere flick of an eye in the 
elegant (conscious) direction, coupled with our intent 
to bring our more whole self into being, begins our 
gradual move into more productive ways of choosing 
(p. 18). 

Summary 

M. Scott Peck (1978) stated that "life is difficult" and that 
when we accept that fact, life becomes easier. Choosing a 
lifestyle which provides for wellness and self-care is also 
difficult, and perhaps the ultimate challenge forthose in the 
helping professions. Once we accept this fact, it too 
becomes easier. 
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KEEPING LIFE IN BALANCE: 

A REFLECTIVE COMMENTARY FOR COUNSELORS 
AND COUNSELOR EDUCATORS 

by Molly B. Vass 



Abstract 

In a high tech, fast paced world it is difficult to keep our 
personal and professional lives in balance. With unlimited 
opportunities it becomes more difficult to evaluate the con- 
sequences of choices that we make on our overall health 
and well-being. This article explores the challenges that we 
face in trying to maintain a healthy perspective. 

Today, more than ever, in a fast-paced, high-tech 
world, the choices that confront each of us are unlimited. 
How we deal with daily choices helps determine the quality 
of our lives and relationships. But with unlimited choices 
comes great responsibility and a feeling of being over- 
whelmed with the demands on our time and energy. It is 
diff icu It to say no to opportunities that come our way and yet 
choosing less of these may ultimately give us a better 
quality life. How do we slow down in a speeded up world 
when everything around us impels us to do more, choose 
more and be more? It is difficult to let others pass us by 
when the external reinforcement goes to those who are 
outwardly achieving. 

In a recent article, Goodman (1 989) discusses the em- 
phasis on efficiency and time saving in ourculture. Goodman 
states, "These thoroughly modern times place a wider 
range of demands on every individual. We are supposed to 
be responsible for work, family, lowering our cholesterol, 
raising our computer literacy, actualizing our lives and 
becoming ecologically sensitive-all at the same time." 

The pressure to fulfill our potential has become great 
and we may inadvertently pass that on to our students and 
clients. Over the last ten years of working as a counselor 
and counselor educator, I have become aware of the fine 
line that we walk between supporting the personal growth 
of students and clients, and adding to the pressure upon 
them to live up to their potential. Have we emphasized 
personal and professional growth to the point that it is 
difficult to find a healthy balance in our lives? 

There seems to be an implicit guiding principle that we 
must be all, have all, and experience all in order to be happy. 
This guiding principle has an upside as well as a downside. 
The positive aspects are more obvious (e.g., learning, 
growing, achieving, advancing), but the negative impact 
has received less attention. There seems to be a delicate 
balanceof enoughstimulalionandproductivity which, when 
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exceeded, causes the quality of our lives, relationships and 
health to diminish. How do we learn to draw the line in our 
own lives and help others to do the same? It isn't easy to 
say no, especially to attractive opportunities. It is all the 
more difficult because of the tremendous reinforcement for 
over-achievement in our personal and professional lives. 

The eighties has been a decade of accelerating the 
pace of life. The importar ce of time efficiency is reflected 
most clearly in the kinds of consumer products that are now 
part of our daily lives (e.g., earphones, phone interrupt, fax 
machines, and microwave ovens). Being able to do more 
than one thing at a time has become the symbol of success. 
One of my colleagues was recently discussing how he could 
now ride his exercise, bike, grade papers and listen to 
student taped counseling sessions all at the same time. 
According to the current emphasis on time efficiency, he 
has succeeded. But what expense do we pay for all this 
efficiency? What kinds of lives are we living? Are we caught 
in the process of choosing things that leave us feeling 
overwhelmed and out of balance? As our lives become 
more complex, it seems difficult to know how to simplify. It 
seems to be much easier to add something to our dialy 
acitaivites than it is to reduce our responsibilities. 

Goodman states, "These thoroughly modern 
times place a wider range of demands on 
every individual. We are supposed to be re- 
sponsible for work, family, lowering our cho- 
lesterol, raising our computer literacy, actual- 
izing our lives and becoming ecologically 
sensitive-all at the same time." 

Learning to give things up may be necessary to bring 
ou r lives back in balance, but in order to do this it is important 
to look at how we perceive loss and letting go. The tendency 
is to look at what we are losing rather than what we may be 
gaining. Our concept of loss can make it difficult to let go. 
And yet, letting go may be exactly what we need to do to 
bring our lives back in balance. Can we say no to some 
opportunities and live with ourselves without feeling guilty 
that someone will soon surpass us in recognition and 
achievement? 

Kopp (1 986) uses the Hindu concepts of samsara and 
nirvana to make the point that how we look at loss has a lot 
to do with the quality of our lives. He states that '1here is no 
nirvana without samsara" which means that there are no 
gains or states of contentment that can be reached without 
pain, loss and letting go. Perceiving loss as a gift or gain is 
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a new perspective that may help us let go of things that keep 
us feeling overwhelmed and uncentered. 

Applying this concept to the daily choices that we face 
helps to create a perspective that allows us to look at both 
the losses and gains of any choice we make. Holding on to 
certain values or "value rigidity" as described by Pirsig 
(1 974) can prevent us from seeing the consequences of the 
choices that we are making. We get caught holding onto a 
thought or behavior that may be destructive to our health 
and well being. Pirsig uses an anatogy to help make this 
point clear: 

The most striking example of value rigidity I can 
think of is the old South Indian Monkey Trap, which 
depends on value rigidity for its effectiveness. The 
trap consists of a hollowed out coconut chained to 
a stake. The coconut has some rice inside which 
can be grabbed through a small hole. The hole is 
big enough so that the monkey's hand can go in, 
but too small for his fist with rice in it to come out. 
The monkey reaches in and is suddenly trapped-- 
by nothing more than his own value rigidity. He 
can't revalue the rice. He cannot see that freedom 
without rice is more valuable than capture with it. 
(p. 306) 

It is easy to see the monkey's dilemma, but applied to 
ourselves, what do we hold onto that causes us stress, ill- 
heatth and unhappiness? Now, the beginning of the last 
decade of the century, is a good time to reflect on ourselves 



and the choices that we are making. The ability to help 
others stems directly from our own inner work. In oui'own 
busyness we do not want to lose the big picture. Reevalu- 
ating the choices that we are making may be a starting point 
in this direction. 
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FROM COMPUTER TO VIDEO TECHNOLOGY 

Continued from Page 1 1 

November 14, 1989), however, they provide "suggested 
guidelines for selecting video telecasts." Many vendors of 
education videotapes utilize their own evaluation forms in 
seeking feedback from the users of their products. 

Major tasks involved in the development included the 
identification of appropriate criteria; creation of operational 
definitions of each criterion; establishment of an objective 
rating system for differentiation and evaluation; irtclusion of 
the National Career Development Guidelines as a basis of 
evaluation; opportunities for subjective, narrative comments; 
and packaging within a short, easy-to-understand and user- 
friendly form. Several early forms were drafted, pilot- 
tested, discarded or revised. Rnally, a satisfactory draft 
was created and used throughout the 1 989-90 Colorado 
Career Guidance Video Review Project. Feedback on the 
form was solicited from each reviewer. A revised form, 
incorporating what was learned from the Colorado Project 
will be created and used in the next phases of the video 
project. 

While accountability and educational reform requires 
evaluation of all counselor methods and tools, it is believed 
that video technology also must undergo critique. While 
there is great hope for tX3th computer and video use within 
guidance and career devetopment programs, little change 
will occur unless counselors join in. 
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USING AN EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
FORMAT IN A COLLEGE ORIENTATION 

by Bruce ManleyandLee Gault 



Abstract 

This article describes the application of experiential learn- 
ing theory in a community college orientation program. At 
the orientation's core was a small group problem-solving 
task which involved completing a self-guided tour of the 
campus. A theoretical perspective is offered through pre- 
senting an overview ofKolb's experiential learning model. 
Participants' evaluations are reported and were positive. 
The authors advocate increased use of experiential theory 
and methods. 



"I hear and I forget, I see and I remember, I do and I 
understand," -- Confucius (cited in Koib, Rubin, and tvlcin- 
tyre, 1971). Everyone, at sometime, fias experienced tfie 
"I fiear and 1 forget," portion of Confucius' quote. Wfio fias 
not sat bored and inattentive tfirougfi a lecture, remember- 
ing little or notfiing of its content? Perfiaps tfie material was 
of no interest. But sometimes, even wfien the material was 
of interest, involvement and attention flagged and conse- 
quently so did memory of the presentation. Orientations 
which art lecture style can be especially ineffective be- 
cause (a) t. .e many names, dates, procedures, resources, 
and new terminology create information overload for listen- 
ers and (b) the anxieties of a new situation prevent all but the 
most highly skilled listeners from maintaining attention and 
retaining the deluge of information. 

The authors developed an alternative style of orienta- 
tion for new students at Front Range Community College. 
Rather than depending entirely upon participants' passive 
reception and cognition, the altemative orientation program 
balanced passive processes with active participation. Active 
participation improves upon the lecture style because it 
enlists moreofparticipants'senses, energizes themthrough 
their active involvement, and engages their affective as well 
as cognitive processes. Information and learning are 
associated in a multitudeof ways and memory is increased. 
For example, actually visiting the records office and seeing 
a drop-add form should lead to better recall than merely 
hearing about the office and its functions. 
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This article first describes the orientation program. Second, 
it presents an overview of Kolb's (1 976, 1981) experiential 
learning model as a theoretical perspective. Third, partici- 
pants' evaluations are reported. In conclusion, the authors 
advocate increased use of experiential methods and Kolb's 
model. 

Program Description 

Atthecoreoftheorientation program wasa small group 
problem-solving task. The small group's task was to 
physically navigate the school building by following printed 
instructions, thus conducting aself-guidedtouroftheschool. 
Students and staff agreed that their first impressions of the 
facility included intimidation and confusion. The building is 
1 80 feet wide and over 900 feet long (three football fields). 
It is organized alongtwo long main hallways which run its full 
length. The two main hallways are on different levels, 
directly above and below each other. The usual parking-lot 
level entrances enterthe top hallway. To visit the library, as 
well as other important locations, requires going down 
stairs to the second main hallway. Although essentially 
straight, the lower hallway contains two short turns which 
disorient newcomers. High ceilings and openness between 
k. els further confuse and intimidate newcomers. 

The small group's task was essentially an indoor orien- 
teering exercise which was inspired by Outward Bound 
(Godfrey, 1980; tvliner & Boldt, 1981). The authors, like 
others in education, have been significantly influenced by 
Outward Bound, tvliner and Boldt cite many examples of 
Outward Bound's influence on education, including two of 
the first programs in the United States. Both were in 
Colorado, one at Denver's East High School and the other 
at the University of Northern Colorado. For other examples, 
see Nicholson and Golson (1983) and Webster (1978). 

Objectives of the orientation were both cognitive and af- 
fective. Objectives included (a) acquainting new students 
with the building's layout; (b) providing them information 
critical for registration and for success in theirfirst semester; 

(c) introducing new students to each other as well as staff; 

(d) providing a pleasant first-time experienceofthecollege, 
in part, by having some fun; and (e) reducing their fears, 
building self-confidence, and empowering them. 

Over 700 new students participated in the orientation 
program during a two year period. Specific data about the 
characteristics of the orientation participants were not 
collected. However, participants appeared to be represen- 
tative of students attending the school (See Table 1). 
Because the majority of students were part-time, juggling 
tho responsibilities of work and families, the orientation was 
intentionally short. It lasted from 1 to 1-1/2 hours. 
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Table 1 

Student Body Characteristics (1984-1986) 

A. Median age 28 years 

B. 28% Full-time -- average load of 1 5 credits 
72% Part-time - average load of 5 credits 

C. 75% Working wfiile in scfiool (estimated) 

D. 63% Occupational majors 
37% General studies majors 

E. 59% Female 
41% Male 

F. 1 4% Minority (7% Hispanic, 4% Asian, 2% otfier) 
85% Wfiite (not Hispanic) 

1% Information not available 

Arriving at an orientation session, participants were or- 
ganized into small, intentionally leaderless, groups of four 
to six members. They were given handbooks which con- 
tained information and advice useful to new students as well 
as the instructions for navigating the school. A facilitator 
welcomes them, explained the orientation process, and told 
members within each small group to introduce themselves 
to each other. Then each small group used the handbook's 
instructions to conduct a self-guided tour of the school 
building. 

Using the printed instructions to find reference points 
and key locations, the small groups independently learned 
their way around the building, found colored posters with in- 
formation and questions, and read parts of the handbooks 
for more information and questions. The questions helped 
them learn about registration, procedures, resources, and 
advising. Trivia tasks were included to keep the mood light. 
Two examples, they (a) counted the bi rds in a colorful mural 
and (b) found a famous name in a hallway of historical 
photographs. After approximately 30 minutes, they re- 
turned to the starting point at a pre-appointed time for a 
wrap-up which included emphasis of key points, as well as 
questions and answers. 

Theoretical Perspective 

Sugarman (1985) advocated use of Kolb's model as a 
comprehensive perspective for conceptualizing the learn- 
ing process and for designing balanced programs. The 
model employs two dimensions: the concrete-abstract 
dimension and the active-reflective dimension. The con- 
crete-abstract dimension ranges from immediate involve- 
ment with the tangible at one extreme to detached analysis 
and generalization at the opposite end. The active-reflec- 
tive dimension is represented at onepole by the person who 
wants to participate, to do something, and at the other pole 
by the person who prefers to observe events. Kolb inte- 
grated these two dimensions to create a cyclic model of 
learning with fourstages: concrete experience (CE) ; reflec- 
tive observation (RO) ; abstract conceptualization ( AC) ; and 
active experimentation (AE). After active experimentation, 
the cycle repeats itself, beginning again with concrete 
experience. 



An example from the orientation is illustrative. At the 
beginning of the program participants could have been 
feeling anxious and unsure, each believing that she or he 
alone was ignorant of the complexitioo of starting school, 
CE. Participating in the group, members observed others' 
nervousness and lack of knowledge, RO. Next, they may 
well have surmised that people starting new experiences 
tend to be nervous and unknowledgable, AC. Last, they 
may have expressed their own nervousness and igno- 
rance, AE, leading them to the relief of expressing their 
feelings and to the bonding between people who do so, 
again CE. 

Kolb's model works equally well for analyzing other 
types of learning, for example, computer programming, 
teaching, counseling, and medicine. Numerous specific 
examples are possible from the orientation and from activi- 
ties in other fields but space limitations prohibit it. 

Kolb's model implicitly incorporates the affective and 
cognitive dimensions mentioned above; (a) affective pro- 
cesses are predominantly associated with the AE and CE 
stages, and (b) cognitive processes are predominantly 
associated with the RO and AC stages. 

People tend to prefer one or two of the stages, that is, 
people have different learning styles. They may possibly be 
better skilled in their preferred.style. Although Kolb uses a 
slightly different scheme and terminology, for the purposes 
here, learners can be classified as CEs, ROs, ACs, or AEs. 
Reading, watching, listening, and the lecture style of pre- 
sentation is most effective for ROs and ACs. Learning by 
doing, for example, internships, cooperative education 
placements, shop classes, and labs, is most effective for 
AEs and CEs. 

The most effective learners are flexible. They can 
change their style and move with flexibility from one stage 
to the next. Similarly, the most effective learning programs 
incorporate all four stages, addressing all four learning 
styles. Thus, the most effective educational programs may 
include lecturing but they also use other means to provide 
students with the opportunity to expand their repertoire of 
learning skills as well as be comfortable and competent 
within their preferred style. The orientation program incor- 
porated all four stages of Kolb's cycle, thus addressing all 
four learning styles. 

Participants' Evaluation 

Of the over 700 participants, 483 were given post- 
session evaluation questionnaires, and 413 returned them 
(85.5%). The authors experimented with several variations 
of evaluation forms. Items and data reported in Table 2 are 
representative of the various questions that were used and 
the results that were obtained. 

Evaluation results were highly positive. Specifically, 
closed items 1 and 2 (see Table 2) shov/ that the great 
majority of participantc found the orientation to be of value. 
Item 3 shows that the affective objective of "having some 
fun" was achieved. Although recognizing the limitations of 
self-report on assessment of cognitive variables, the au- 
thors construe item 4 to be an indicator that cognitive 
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Table 2 

Evaluation Results 



Responses 



Closed items Yes Na Undecided Total 
1. 1 would reconnnnend 

orientation to a friend 148 6 6 160a 

(93%) (4%) (4%) (100%) 

2. Orientation was a 

waste of my time 3 1 52 5 1 60 

(2%) (95%) (3%) (100%) 

3. Orientation was fun 141 6 13 160 

(88%) (4%) (8%) (100%) 

4. 1 learned a lot today 135 8 17 160 

(84%) (5%) (11%) (100%) 



Responses 



Open-ended items 
5. 1 liked the way . , 



Tour Group Total 

83 2 7 243b 

(34%) (16%) (100%,) 

6. What was most 89 13 170c 

helpful to you today? (52%) (8%) (100%) 

Note. a1 77 evaluations distributed, 90% return-rate. 
b291 evaluations distributed, 84% return-rate. 
c1 92 evaluations distributed, 89% return-rate. 

objectives were achieved to some unknown degree. (Apilot 
pretest-posttest evaluation of cognitive objectives was 
unsuccessful, yielding meaningless data.) 

Content analysis of open-ended evaluation items yielded 
results supporting tfie active and participatory component 
of tfie program's design. To item 5, an affective measure, 
34%of tfie respondents mentioned [he 'lour," learning tfieir 
way around," or working to tfiat effect. To item 6, a self- 
report of cognitive learning, 52% similarly responded atx)ut 
the tou r. The groups were the next most cited topic but were 
mentioned at much lower rates, 16% and 8%. No other 
topic was mentioned at a rate greater than 2%. 

Prior to its inception, there was some concern among 
the staff that older students wouldn't be receptive to the 
relatively unusual program. But afterthe project began, the 
authors observed the exact opposite, as well as differing 
responses according to gender. Although data on the 
orientation participants' characteristics were not collected, 
the authors casual observations were that young tradi- 
tional-age male students appeared least receptive to the 
program, whereas, older nontraditional-age female stu- 
dents were the most enthusiastic, some very much so. 
Female participants of all ages seemed to be the most 
expressive atx)ut their enjoyment of and usefulness of the 
tour and the small group interactions. Rigorous inquiry in 
this area would be of interest because objections to the 
programs' orienteering format were, and perhaps are, that 
it is inappropriate for adults. 

The evaluation survey's positive results and the authors' 
informal observations lead them to believe that the experi- 
ential orientation project was effective. However, well 
controlled rigorous inquiry comparing pure lecture style with 
an experiential format would be worthwhile. 



Recommendations 

The participants' positive evaluation of the project 
supports consideration of increased use of experiential 
methods. The authors believe experiential methods could 
be used far more broadly than currently practiced and with 
similar results. Early in the century, Dewey advocated 
education in a social context with means and objectives in 
tx)th cognitive and affective domains (Ozmon & Carver, 
1986). Although examples of experiential education con- 
sistent with his views can be fou nd (e .g. outdoor education, 
and cooperative education programs), much more should 
be done, especially considering that the prevailing lecture 
style favors the RO and AC learning styles, leaving the AE 
and CE learning styles largely unaddressed. 

Increasing use of Kolb's model is also desirable. Its 
applicability far exceed the scope discussed in this article. 
Three examples: (a) Kolb et al. published abusiness school 
management text using experiential learning principles, (b) 
Sugarman showed how Kolb's cycle can represent the 
counseling process and (c) the first author taught Kolb's 
model to career planning groups as a means to predict, 
understand, and benefit from their experience (See Blake & 
f^outon. Chapters 2-7, 1983, for a general discussion of 
theory-principles interventions regarding the specific ca- 
reer planning example.) 

Summary 

This article described an orientation using experiential 
learning principles with a small group orienteering task as 
its focal point. The orienteering task was derived from 
Outward Bound practices. Kolb's four part experiential 
learning model was outlined to provide a clear conceptual 
perspective of the program. Evaluation results supported 
the use of experiential methods in the orientation project. 
Both experiential learning methods and Kolb's model could 
be used more than cu rrently practiced, especially consider- 
ing that prevalent educational norms do not address all 
learning styles. 
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A COMPARISON OF FEEDBACK CONDITIONS 
IN "BUG-IN-THE-EAR" COUNSELOR TRAINING 

by Daniel J. Mosley, John Ramirez, Lamar Trant 



Abstract 

This study compared the effectiveness of verbal reinforce- 
ment, prompts, and prompts plus reinforcement using the 
"Bug-in-the-Ear"with30 counselortraineesover aperiodof 
ten counseling sessions. The overall multivariate analysis 
failed to achieve significance. Reasons for not finding 
differences and directions for future research were 
discussed. 

The study of the components involved in the success- 
ful teaching and supervision of counseling skills is an area 
of on-going exploration within the field of counselor educa- 
tion (Matarazzo& Patterson, 1986). Counselor education 
has traditionally combined didactic lectures, seminars, and 
readings with the opportunity to observe and apply cou nsel- 
ing skills in a supervised setting. The objective of the 
applied phase or practicum is the transfer of learning from 
the didactic setting to an actual counseling environment 
(Boyd, 1 978). This transfer and integration of learning is in 
many ways the essential link in the process of effective 
counselor education. The means of accomplishing this 
integration and the teaching of the actual counseling proc- 
ess may be, however, the weakest aspect of current coun- 
selor education (Cohn, 1973; WeinerS Kaplan. 1980). 

Learning has been defined as "a relatively permanent 
change in behavior potentiality which occurs as a result of 
reinforced practice" (Kimble, 1961 , p. 6). Critical parame- 
ters of reinforcement include quantity, immediacy and the 
schedule upon which reinforcement occurs. In the super- 
vision process, immediate post-session feedback from 
supervisors has been shown to be more effective than 
supervision that is delayed by several days (Doyle, Fore- 
man & Wales, 1 977). Haley (1 977) also has suggested that 
the beginning therapist ideally learns to do therapy by 
actually doing it under the guidance of a supervisor (at the 
moment the therapy is happening). The literature in general 
is supportive of the hypothesis that optimal supervisory 
feedback is specific and immediate (l^atarazzo & Patter- 
son. 1986). 

One device for providing specific and immediate feed- 
back, to counselors in training is the "Bug-in-the-Ear" (BIE) 
(Korner & Brown. 1 952). In this communication system, the 
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counselor trainee wears a small hearing aid-type receiver 
while in the counseling session and the supervisor, observ- 
ing through a one-way mirror, provides feedback via a 
transmitter. Cohn (1973) indicated that immediate feed- 
back and evaluation are the relevant dimensions in using 
the BIE for training. Cues can be given to the trainee and 
the effectiveness immediately assessed. Similarly, rein- 
forcement and support can be provided immediately while 
the trainee is involved in an unfamiliar or uncomfortable 
intervention. Further, recommendations relating to an on- 
going counseling session are more likely to be used when 
given during the session. 

Several studies have utilized the BIE in counselor 
education with important results. For example, Carlson 

(1974) demonstrated that BIE reinforcement and instruc- 
tion resulted in a higher level of verbal empathic behavior in 
counselor trainees than did BIE reinforcement by itself. 
Reddy (1 969) also found that immediate BIE feedback was 
significantly more effective than delayed or no feedback in 
increasing empathy levels among counselor trainees re- 
sponding to simulated psychotherapy films. 'Finally , Golsan 

(1 975) compared trainees who received BIE feedback with 
those not receiving BIE feedbackand found a significant im- 
provement in the BIE group in four areas (i.e., empathy, 
concreteness, confrontation and immediacy) assessed by 
the Carkhuff scales. While these are important findings in 
terms of the BIE's potential effectiveness in the area of 
counselor training, the areas assessed represent a rather 
limited scope of counselor skills. 

Research in this area continues to be limited in that the 
form and content of the BIE message have not been 
explored. Additionally, no attempt has been made in 
previous studies to determine what, if any, client change 
might have occurred as a result of the use of the BIE. 
Finally, existing studies have failed to assess BIE effective- 
ness by using more than one process or outcome measure 
or by employing the perspectives of multiple raters. Several 
authors (Kazdin, 1986; Orlinsky & Howard, 1986; Stiles, 
Shapiro & Elliott, 1986) have noted the importance of 
including client outcome and therapy process measures in 
research evaluating therapy effectiveness, and have rec- 
ommended obtaining measures from different rater view- 
points. I^ore generally, multiple process and outcome 
measures have been recommended for use in evaluating 
cou nselor effectiveness and in assessing the effectiveness 
of a particular method of counselor education (l^atarazzo & 
Patterson, 1986). 

The present study was designed to expand on the 
available information regarding the use of the BIE in coun- 
selor education . Specifically, this study examined whether 
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the form of the Bl E message (verbal reinforcement, prompts/ 
directions/observations, or a combination of both) had a 
differential impact on counselor trainee's counseling effec- 
tiveness as measured by client, counselor, and supervisor. 
Outcome measurements included pre-and post-counsel- 
ing maladjustment ratings by clients and Counseling Evalu- 
ation Inventories (CEIs) completed by clients, counselors 
and supervisors at the end of the practicum. The null 
hypothesis tested was that there would not be a significant 
difference among feedback conditions on a linear compos- 
iteof counselor skills (as measured separately by theclient, 
counselor and supervisor) and client change, as measured 
by pre- to post-counseling change in maladjustment. 

Method 

Participants 

Counselor Trainees. Thirty graduate students who 
were enrolled in a ten-week introductory counseling prac- 
ticum at a large state university made up the counselor 
trainee sample. Twenty-four (80%) were in masters level 
programs (Agency Counseling, 13; School Counseling, 7; 
Rehabilitation, 4) and six (20%) were in doctoral level 
programs (School Psychology, 2; Rehabilitation 2; Coun- 
seling Psychology, 2). The students ranged in age from 20 
to 55 years (M = 32 years) and 19 were female. They 
consented to be part of the study in conjunction with their 
counseling practicum training. 

Supervisors. Supervisors consisted of thirteen ad- 
vanced doctoral students enrolled in a supervision prac- 
ticum. Each of these doctoral students had previously had 
at least two years of counseling experience, including prior 
practicum experience with the BIE. 

Clients. Students who had volunteered in response to 
a university-wide offer for free counseling services were 
involved as clients in !his study. Client concerns primarily 
involved interpersonal issues and desire forpersonal growth. 
From a larger pool, data from 30 who completed counseling 
and all three instruments were included in this study. 

Instruments 

Q-Sort Checklist. The Q-Sort Checklist (Prager & 
Garfield, 1972), a measure of client maladjustment, is 
composed of Dymond's (1 954) 74 items given to clients as 
a paper-and-pencil inventory. Each item consists of a 
statement which is descriptive of how people view them- 
selves or how they feel about themselves. 

Instructions on the Q-Sort Checklist were to "check 
those items that describe you as you see yourself today." 
The 37 items judged in Dymond's study to be indicative of 
maladjustment were used in the analysis. Sample malad- 
justment items include: "1 feel insecure within myself," "I am 
afraid of a full fledged disagreement with a person ," "I try not 
to think about my problems," "I am shy," and "I usually feel 
driven." Fewer maladjustment items checked after coun- 
seling can be interpreted as improvement on the part of the 
client. 

Dymond (1954) reported a test-retest reliability of .86 
for the Q-Sort, based on the stability of control group scores 



over a period of 6-1 2 months. In comparing post-therapy 
client maladjustment ratings to ratings by counselors of 
client success, Dymond found a significant relationship. 

Counseling Evaluation Inventory (CEI). The CEI 
(Linden, Stone & Shertzer, 1 965) was completed by clients, 
counselor trainees, and supervisors to compare counselor 
effectiveness across feedback conditions. The 21 -item 
measure has been shown to contain 3 factors, however, the 
total score was used in this study since only a global rating 
of counseling effectiveness was desired. 

The CEI has been found to be useful as a criterion 
measure of client satisfaction with counselor effectiveness 
(Bishop, 1971; Brown & Cannady, 1969). Linden et al. 
(1 965) reported a total score test-retest reliability coefficient 
of .83. These authors also found a significant relationship 
between CEI scores andcounselortrainee practicum grades. 

"Bug-in-the-Ear" Feedback System (BIE). The BIE 
system (Farrall, 1966) developed by Farrall Instruments, 
Inc. (model B-31 1 Simplex) was used in this study. This 
system consists of a microphone, a transmitter, an antenna, 
and a small behind-the-ear receiver which picks up and 
amplifies the signal at an appropriate level. 

Treatments 

Three feedback conditions using BIE reinforcement 
and/or prompts were compared. 

Condition I: Reinforcement. Aone,twoorthreeword 
response from the supervisor, such as "good, ""you 're doing 
fine," or "excellent response," intended to reinforce the 
counselor trainee's immediately preceding behavior. 

Condition II: Prompts (Directions or Observations). 
Directions, such as suggesting a particular technique ap- 
propriate to the situation or stating "ask more about that," 
"bring the focus back to the present," or "make more eye 
contact," prompting what the counselor trainee should door 
say. Observations, such as "she/he seems pretty anxious" 
or "she/he's story telling again" which comment about the 
process or which provide interpretation. 

Condition III: Reinforcement and Prompts. Rein- 
forcement and prompts representative of both Conditions I 
and II were given in Condition III, for example, "very good, 
now you can set up a homework assignment." 

Procedure 

Counselor trainees were randomly assigned to one of 
the three experimental feedback conditions, resulting in 1 0 
counselor trainees per condition. Clients were assigned to 
cou nselor trainees based on compatibility of schedules and 
prior to obtaining any additional information regarding the 
client or their presenting problem. 

Clients were provided with a written explanation of the 
study, an informed consent form, and a Q-Sort Checklist. 
Each client was seen by their counselor trainee for ten one- 
hour sessions with the opportunity for continuation if needed 
following the completion of the study. 

All supervisors were trained by the senior author in the 
use of the BIE and practiced giving feedback in their 
particular treatment condition. Five counselor education 
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department faculty members directly supervised the 
advanced doctoral students throughout the study, but did 
not provide BIE feedback tocounselor trainees . Each of the 
faculty members had at least five years experience in 
teaching graduate level counseling courses. 

Supervisors provided feedback with the BIE during 
three of each counselor trainee's ten counseling sessions 
as follows:(a) BIE sessions weredistributed throughoutthe 
practicum with the first within the first 3 sessions, the 
second in the 4th or 5th session, and the third in the 8th or 
9th sessior; (with at least one session intervening between 
BIE sessions), (b) during each BIE session a minimum of 
ten and a maximum of twenty reinforcements and/or prompts 
were given, and (c) a BIE record was kept by supervisors 
and monitored by the senior author for adherence to feed- 
back condition guidelines. 

At termination, clients completed a CEI and a second 
Q-Sort Checklist. At the end of the ten-week practicum 
counselor trainees completed a self-evaluation CEI over 
theirentirepracticum caseload, and supervisors completed 
CEIs on the overall practicum performance of each 
counselor trainee. 

Data Analysis 

A multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) was 
accomplished in whic h the three feedback conditions were 



compared on the four outcome variables (change in client 
maladjustment, client CEI, counselor trainee CEI and 
supervisor CEI). MANOVA was selected in orderto reduce 
the experiment-wise error rate and to control for the inter- 
correlation among outcome variables. Achangescorewas 
used for the client maladjustment variable since the alterna- 
tive (use of the pre-test as a covariate in f\/lANCOVA) 
confounds the effect of the three CEI outcome variables. 

Results 

Table 1 presents the means and standard deviations of the 
four outcome variables in each of the three feedback 
conditions. The multivariate test for homogeneity of the 
dispersion matrices was not significant, indicating that this 
assumption was met. The Bartlett test of sphericity indi- 
cated that the correlations between outcome variables 
were the same across groups. 

The omnibus MANOVA test results showed that the 
overall multivariate analysis failed to achieve statistical 
significance, using Pillai's trace. However, the multivariate 
measure of strength of association indicates that approxi- 
mately 18% of the variance in the linear combination of 
outcome variables could be explained by the treatment 
conditions. 



Table 1. Means and Standard Deviations for Outcome Variables by Feedback Condition 

Feedback Condition' 



Outcome 
Variable 



Reinforcement 
M 



Prompts 



Both 
M SD 



Q-Sort Checklist 

Pre-counseling 

Post-counseling 

Change" 

'CEI 



4.60 
3,00 
1.60 



3.4 
3.3 
1.2 



5.90 
4.50 
1.40 



4,4 
4.7 
5.3 



4,60 
4.10 
0,50 



4.0 
4.6 
3.8 



Client 

Counselor 

Supervisor 



4.50 
4.01 
3.94 



0.2 
0.3 
0.6 



4,74 
3.99 
3,92 



0,2 
0.2 
0.7 



4.34 
4,22 
4.01 



0,4 
0.3 
0.5 



'n = 10 for each condition 

''Q-Sort change was used in the MANOVA 
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Discussion 

Strictly, tlie results of tlie MANOVA support a conclu- 
sion tliat thiere are no differences among feecibacl< condi- 
tions. However, tlie small sample size probably did not 
provide adequate power to achieve statistical significance. 

The failure to find a stronger omnibus effect of feedback 
conditions on outcome measures may be an indication that 
the four have divergent patterns of relationship with the 
feedback conditions. It may be that a particular feedback 
condition is more closely associated with greater client 
change, while others are facilitative of different perceptions 
of counseling effectiveness. Since there is no relevant 
literaturewith which to compare these assumptions, further 
research using larger sample sizes and a control group is 
v;arranted. 

Although BIE instrumentation has reached a fairly 
acceptable level of usability, some issues remain regarding 
the ease with which it may be integrated into counselor 
supen/ision and training. Time must be allowed prior to a 
counseling session to set up and test the equipment and to 
insurethat the counselortrainee can hearthe BIE message 
at a level that is not audible to the client. Several practice 
sessions with the BIE prior to actual use in a counseling 
session can serve to increase counselortrainee receptive- 
ness to the BIE. Post-session communication between 
trainee and supervisor regarding the BIE is helpful, as is an 
on-going vigilance by both parties to avoid dependence on 
the BIE or the tendency for supervisors to over-control the 
session. 

In this study, BIE feedback was provided to counselor 
trainees during three sessions; however, outcome meas- 
ures were gathered only after the last session. Future 
research might explore the critical periods during the coun- 
seling practicum when the BIE is particularly useful, as well 
as the type of feedback messagethat is most helpful during 
each of these critical periods. This could be accomplished 
by including more BIE sessions and more frequent impact 
measures. Repeated measures comparisons between the 
impact of BIE and non-BIE sessions could then be con- 
ducted. 

Finally, the timing of bugging during counseling ses- 
sions was determined by the supervisors in the present 
research. A process worthy of further study would be to 
provide feedback upon request from the counselortrainee 
when needed. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

No Negatives: A Positive Guide 
TO Successful Leadership for Young People 



by J. Victor McGuire 
published by Spice Press 
reviewed by Judith Caiigiuri 

It has long been established that self esteem is related 
to successful learning. Anyone looking for ideas to teach 
positive leadership skills to students in middle through high 
school would find No Negatives a great addition to a 
personal library. It is written in an easy to read format, 
geared towards middle school reading level, but the activi- 
ties are applicable to all age levels. The book is divided into 
four sections dealing with self esteem, motivation, commu- 
nication and career development. Each section includes 
f^cGuire's personal anecdotes and observations and offers 
a series of activities. There are thought provoking quotes 
and testimonials by students who have used No Negatives 
effectively. McGuire's positive attitude is infectious and just 
reading the book makes one want to go out and DO it. This 
is not a theory oriented textbook to ponder over. This is a 
let's-get-going book to be used by guidance and career 
counselors, teachers or anyone working with youth who 
believe that when you feel good about yourself, success 
follows. 

The activities can be done as independent assign- 
ments, but having students complete and discuss their 
findings with others is suggested. f^cGuire asks students 
to evaluate themselves, gives concrete processes to im- 
prove self-esteem, asks students to take risks and to focus 
on their identified strengths. He gives them permission to 
make mistakes. There's always a section that allows them 
to jot down "personal points to ponder""Which they can add 
to as they go through the program. 

His section on motivation concentrates on goal setting, 
obstacles to reaching goals, visualization, mapping out 
goals and practicing affirmation. Again, students could 
complete this independently, but spending as little as ten 
minutes of class time discussing the steps they are taking 
to reach their goals can be a powerful way of reinforcing 
success. A formerSpiceof Life student writes: 'Thebottom 
line is that it doesn't matter in what place you finish, for 
motivation is not fueled by spectators, but only one's self." 

The communication section focuses on listening skills, 
barriers to communication, and improving verbal and 



non-verbal communication skills. He gives students inde- 
pendent activities that involve some communication risks. 
Practicing first is suggested. Another former student states 
that learning communication skills "helped me to listen 
much more openly and confidently" and help a friend 
through some serious personal issues. 

In the last section, career development. Rich Feller has 
contributed the "Job Search Pyramid" which asks the stu- 
dent to actively seek a job. The Pyramid begins with non- 
threatening activities that will prepare the student for a job 
interview. It's a sequential process that continually rein- 
forces skills already learned, whiletaking students one step 
further in applying for a job they want. The Pyramid is an 
excellent guide, giving students a positive plan for search- 
ing for a job while taking incremental steps that build in 
encouragement and reinforcement. 

In summary, A/oA/egaf/Vesis jam-packed with ideas for 
anyone who wants to foster positive attitudes in young 
people. The ideas can be supplemented with already 
owned materials. Quotes can be placed around the class- 
room and used to open discussions. Facilitators can spend 
a few minutes a day or a whole semester on these topics. 
f^cGuire is certain that if we believe "in walking down life's 
beaten path, we would seldom make tracks of our own." 
The greatest result for me when 1 read this book is that it 
gave me a shot of enthusiasm to start on my own path NOW! 
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BOOK REVIEW 

MEGATRENDS 2000: 
Ten New Directions for the 1990s 



by John Naisbitt and Patricia Aburdene 
published by William Morrow and Company, Inc. 
reviewed by Frieda Dietrich 

Celebrating a new millenniu m is a business opportu nity 
that comes along only once every 1 ,000 years. And John 
Naisbett's social forecasting team is not passing up the 
chance to be part of the biggest TGIF party on Friday, 
December 31, 1999. While 1 and my fellow aging-Baby- 
Boomers will be partying in the Great Pyramids, Naisbett 
and his wife, Patricia Aburdene, will probably be using 
nanotechnology to create their Gary Larsonesque new 
book called Megatrends Revisited. 

Meanwhile, readers of Megatrends 2000 are invited to 
celebrate the creativity-based idea that "every stick has two 
ends." At the same time that others are predicting a 
doomsday scenario, the authors are suggesting that if only 
one would pay attention to our environment, namely read 
The Wall Street Journal, then we'd have the seeds for 
"engaging with the forces of the future." 

The future includes these major trends: 

Emergence of free market Socialism 

Booming global economy 

Renaissance in the Arts 

Global lifestyles and cultural nationalism 

Privatization of the welfare state 

Rise of the Pacific Rim 

Decade of women in leadership 

Age of Biology 

Religious renewal 

Triumph of the individual 

Naisbett has used what the Greeks call "eudoxia" -his 
reputation- to become the stimulus to make others aware 
of the possibilities. There is even a principle which suggests 
that the mere act of observing something changes the 
nature of the thing observed. So, does that mean that 
Naisbett's trends are not really trends, but just self-fulfilling 
prophecies? If readers have faithfully been reading current 
news sources, they will need only a nanosecond to com- 
plete the book since the authors make adept use of boldface 
to synthesize key ideas in every chapter. 

For those who would like to decide for themselves the value 
ofthese ideas, athumbnail sketch of his major points should 
include a look at; 
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••• the booming global economy. Naisbett makes a 
strong case for economic performance rather than military 
power as the index of national power. Not only will we have 
more legal immigrants, we will also have "electronic" immi- 
grants. In this "single market world," the necessities of our 
lives are becoming more expensive as the luxuries are 
becoming dirt cheap. For example, a cup of coffee at 
McDonald's in Stockholm costs $1 .25 while at the same 
time, 1 can use an Airfone from 37,000 feet above Denver 
to make a one minute phone call for $2.00 on weekends. 

••• global lifestyles. Levis is opening a factory in Hun- 
gary. CNN and MTV were highly influential in spreading the 
power of information into Budapest. EuroDisneyland is 
barely completed and there is talk of a themepark at Count 
Drac's castle in Romania. This cultural homogenization 
causes many veteran travelers to scream "travel now while 
it's still different!" Once these countries have new constitu- 
tions, can the Pursuit of the VCR be far behind? Naisbett 
thinks not. 

••• rise of the Pacific Rim. The authors give us a good 
reminderthat the Pacific Rim includes California, Washing- 
ton, and Alaska. They provide an excellent overview of the 
current economies and social forces in China, Korea, and 
Japan. We are made aware of the fact that Australia is the 
largest foreign company owner in Colorado. 

••• age of Biology. Darwin had "natural selection"; with 
the emerging technologies, Naisbett tells us that we are 
now able to have "unnatural selection." As much cognitive 
dissonance as the statement might cause us, this science 
based superculture will definitely be a critical player in 
humankind's expanding concept of what it means to be 
"human." 

If we accept the definition that every job is a problem to 
be solved, Naisbett's trends support such growth occupa- 
tions as industrial psychologists, special events marketers, 
ministers, international ac ountants, art advisers, special 
librarians, mediators, and New Age attorneys to help us out 
when we declare spiritual bankruptcy. 

For those fighting the Time Wars of busy schedules. 
Megatrends 2000 serves as an effective life preserver in 
efforts not to drown in the sea of information during the 
1990s. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



Do What You Love, The Money Will Follow: 
Discovering Your Right Livelihood 



by Marsha Sinetar 
published by Dell Publishing 
reviewed by Debra L. Rhine 

This is a review of Marsha Sinetar's book Do What You 
Love, The Money Will Follow, subtitled Discovering Your 
Right Livelihood. This book centers around the idea that 
following what one loves most will ultimately bring success. 
This review will assess: 

1 . The usefulness of the guidance presented. 

2. The audience to which the book's information is appli- 
cable. While the book may be valuable to some, it may 
be less helpful to others. 

The first two-thirds of the book deal with some very 
sensitive issues such as self-esteem and our parental 
upbringing. Sinetar ( 1 987) refers to self-esteem as being "a 
total belief system that predictably sets up choices and 
experiences for us and thus continually reinforces itself 
through our habitual ways of acting. It is our total way of 
experiencing life, the context or filter through which percep- 
tions are screened. In other words, it is a major belief 
system that helps shape our reality" (p. 23). She explains 
that self-esteem is our earliest verdict of who we are and 
how we find acceptance. As infants we receive various 
messages about love, rejection, praise, etc. and continue 
throughout our lifetime filtering the world through our image 
of ourselves. We accept messages that agree with our 
image and refuse messages that contradict ou r image. The 
elements of our self-image, both good and bad, are shaped 
largely by significant adults at an early age. Sinetar sug- 
gests breaking this mold through learning to accept who we 
are as individuals. 

She states that "Truly we are three people in this proc- 
ess: our own Prodigal Son, who has misbehaved, espe- 
cially when he chooses wrongly , yet who wishes to return to 
the love, safety and comfort of his home; the father who 
accepts him bac'' without questioning, with a generous 
loving spirit; and the second son who questions, judges and 
opposes this loving welcome" (Sinetar, 1 987, p. 34). Sim- 
ply, Sinetar believes that until we accept ourselves, our 
vocational purpose will be unactualized. 

This guidance is well taken; however, the process of 
dealing with our true self, is difficult. It may be simple, but 
it is not easy. Obtaining high self esteem by merely 
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following the advice given in this book seems a feudal 
prospect at best. This critic suggests that if the reader is 
serious about improving self-esteem, they should consider 
avenues such as finding a psychologist or going through 
family reconstruction, in addition to reading this book. 

Sinetar has written an excellent book forihe right-brain 
thinker and those individuals who are already on a path of 
self-understanding. For those who are dealing with more 
fundamental needs. Do What You Love, The Money Will 
Follow wiW not offer readily useful guidance. Specifically, 
consider Maslow's Hierarchy of Needs model (Zunker, 
1990). The model is illustrated as a pyramid with the base 
being psychological needs, moving upward to safety needs, 
social needs, ego needs, and peaking with self-actualiza- 
tion. This book applies to those who are searching ego 
issues in an attempt to become self-actualized. For a 
person who is concerned with earning enough money to 
buy food and shelter for their children, more fundamental 
guidance is necessary. Sinetar's tone occasionally indi- 
cates a lack of attention to this segment of society. "My 
sense is that many who are not earning a decent livelihood 
are hoping to get something for nothing" (Sinetar, 1 987, p. 
1 35). In this critic's opinion, desire or effort may well affect 
the ability to earn a decent livelihood for some; however, 
circumstance can also influence one's situation. 

Sinetar frequently emphasizes that we must evaluate 
what is truly important to ourselves and not allow societal 
norms to affect our choices. While most people tend to 
regress to a state of feeling inadequate when they get 
anxious and scared, the truly resourceful person uses this 
as yet another opportunity to take charge of circumstances 
or events. By conquering our fears one by one and by 
learning to stand up for ourselves and make decisions, we 
learn that we can count on ourselves. We learn that what 
we possess within ourselves provides us with what it takes 
to be truly secure in a long term, substantive sense. We 
learn that this sort of security has little to do with money. 
This goes back to an issue discussed in the early chapters; 
we must believe in ourselves, knowing that we have all the 
skill, intelligence and wit to meet our every need (Sinetar, 
1987, pp 154-1 55). 

While Sinetar's views are valid, it will take more than 
reading this book to reach this stage of growth. 

References 
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GUIDELINES FOR AUTHORS 



The Journal of the Colorado Association for 
Counseling and Development welcomes 
original manuscripts on topics or issues related 
to all divisions of the Colorado Association for 
Counseling and Development. If you are inter- 
ested in a particular issue, worthing in a model 
program, dealing with a special clientele, worth- 
ing in an unusual setting or with motivative 
materials, the Jouma/welcomesyoiir ideas. All 
material should communicate ideas clearly to a 
readership composed primarily of practitioners. 

Manuscripts are acknowledged upon receipt and 
sent to appropriate experts for blind review. 
Authors will be notified within a few weeks as to 
the disposition of a submission. Upon publica- 
tion, the author receives three copies of the 
Journal. 

Following are guidelines for submitting a manu- 
script: 

1 . Submit the original and two clear copies. 
Original should be typed on 8-1 /2" x 1 1 " white 
bond. Word processor-generated copy of 
the original is acceptable. 

2. DoubleSpace material, including references, 
quotations, tables and figures. 

3. Avoid footnotes. 

4. Use tables sparingly and type them on sepa- 
rate pages. Please supply graphs, illustra- 
tions and drawings as r.amftra-readv art 
wherever possible. We will set figure 
captions in appropriate type. Authors bear 
responsibility for accuracy of references, 
quotations, tables and figures. 

5. On a separate page, include your name, 
position, title, place of employment, mailing 
address, two phone numbers, and indicate 
how you would prefer to be cited in the 
Journal. 



6. Arrangement and form of references and 
subheads should follow the American 
Psychological Association bibliographical 
format. (For books: Author, year, book, city of 
publication, publisher, page numbers. For 
articles; Author, year, article, publication, 
volume, number, pages.) 

7. Avoid the use of the generic masculine 
pronoun and sexist terminology. Aim for a 
readable, approachable, immediate style. 

8. Do not submit material that is under consid- 
eration by another periodical. If you have 
published an article in another publicationthat 
you believe is of merit, you may wish to submit 
it to the Colorado Association for Counseling 
and Development Newsletter for considera- 
tion as a summary or abstract. 

9. Manuscripts usually should not exceed 3,000 
words. A typical article would run from 8-12 
pages of double-spaced, typewritten copy. 
Please do not let length considerations inhibit 
expressing of ideas. 

10. The Journal reserves the right to edit all sub- 
missions for style and clarity of presentation. 
The editor will communicate with authors 
directly to clarify any confusion as to the 
content of your submission. 

11 f^^P ln ^fc;nri ptf;?^macc pptPf^thrntlahoutthevear 
With a FPhriiarv 1 . I Q^l deadline forthe next 
issue. 

12. Submit manuscripts to: Rich Feller, Editor, 
Journal of the Colorado Association for 
Counseling and Development, School of 
Occupational and Educational Studies, 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins, 
Colorado 80523. Contact the editor at 303/ 
491-6879 with questions or ideas concerning 
your entry or an idea for a manuscript. 
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From the Editor's Desk 



Editorial boards work in mysterious ways, or that's how it may seem to those of 
us who have tasted the letter of rejection. It's been my experience that publishing 
is often a competitive and negative experience coupled with a sense of secrecy. 

We hope that's not the case here. Each manuscript is sent without the author's 
name attached to three blind reviewers (editorial board members with interests 
related to the content) for feedback. Authors receive a letter acknowledging 
receipt of the manuscript. Reviewer's offer editorial comment, reaction and 
evaluation in terms of high, average, low priority. Authors receive a summative 
feedback letter with "next step" directions along with the edited manuscripts. 
Authors are encouraged to make adjustments and are provided with deadlines 
and feedback regarding the manuscript's probability of appearing in the next 
issue. 

In a majority of cases, the encouragement and editing offered by reviewers 
provides the guidance needed to enhance the manuscript. On occasion, authors 
are encouraged to make changes requiring timelines related to re-submission to 
the next issue. 

The board exists to seive the membership and is pleased to present a wide range 
of topics and styles demonstrating the considerable effort of sixteen authors 
contributing to this issue. 

The editorial board is also extremely pleased to welcome Juan/John Ramirez to 
the list of CACD members committed to providing encouragement to the authors 
among our counseling and development colleagues. Juan, Associate Professor 
of Psychology at the University of Northern Colorado, has been a frequent 
contributor to the Journal and offers experiences from publishing numerous 
research and conceptual articles in various journals. Additionally, John's students 
and those privileged to work by his side know he brings the gift of compassion and 
encouragement to any task. 
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CORRELATIVE ASPECTS OF ADOLESCENT 
SUBSTANCE ABUSE AND SELF-ESTEEM 



by Lynn Miller Feltis 



Abstract 

Current literature that specifically addresses the relation- 
ship between adolescent substance abuse and measures 
of self-esteem is scant. This article is based on thepremise 
that the two variables are highly negatively correlated. A 
research of literature provides an inferential conclusion 
that a young child whose self-esteem is not sufficiently 
nourished will grow into an adolescent who has a greater 
propensity to abuse substances. The construct of self- 
esteem itself is discussed, and what factors appear to 
contribute to its development. 

The American public has shown increasing awareness 
and concern during the last two decades over the use and 
experimentation with alcohol and other drugs by its youth. 
The alarming statistics and the high profile the media 
accords this subject have contributed to this awareness. In 
the late 1970s, many states responded to this increased 
interest by mandating drug and alcohol information in 
curriculum (Pipher& Rivers, 1982). 

Lacking clearly defined goals other than to comply with 
the mandate, schools bought packaged programs or hast- 
ily put together their own health education and drug infor- 
mation courses. This approach, assuming the student 
used drugs and alcohol because of a lack of information 
regarding negative health consequences, did not work 
(Pickens, 1985; Bell & Battjes, 1986; Ketchel & Bieger, 
1989; Finn, 1979). Indeed, the trends in drug use grew to 
a frightening level. In Johnston's 1986 study, nine out of 
every ten high school seniors had used alcohol within the 
previous thirty days, fifty percent had smoked marijuana, 
one in six had used cocaine, and one in eight had used 
hallucinogens. One in five seniors are daily smokers and 
more than 37% of the respondents reported at least one 
occasion of heavy drinking (five or more drinks in a row) in 
the two weeks priorto the survey (Onestak, 1989). Recent 
figures place the average beginning age for an American 
youth drinking alcohol at 12.5 years (McCurdy, 1986). 

Drug education program designers, after seeing the 
failure of purely informational programming, theorized that 
students with a higher level of self-esteem might exhibit 
lower levels of drug and alcohol use (Swisher, 1989). 
Programs took on an affective approach. Encouragingly 
enough, the latest research by the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse indicates in 1 985 that adolescent drug uses in 
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the 1980s decreased (Ketchel & Bieger, 1989). However, 
the intensity of the drugs themselves and frequency of use 
may be going up (McCurdy, 1986). 

A logical conclusion, in light of these findings might be 
that substance abuse among adolescents negatively cor- 
relates with levels of self-esteem. A central purpose of this 
study is to determine to what extent self-esteem health 
predisposes a teenager to channel "normal" adolescent 
rebellion either towards acceptable behaviors or towards 
deviance. Whilecurrentliteraturewhichexplicitlycorrelates 
measures of self-esteem and substance abuse is sparse, 
research suggests that teens who believe themselves 
unable to live up to societal (familial and peer) pressures to 
succeed will compensate by acting out in negative ways, 
specifically by abusing substances. 

What distinguishes between the occasional user and 
the teen who becomes addicted? The focus of this article 
is to show, through current literature, that the child whose 
self-esteem is not sufficiently nourished may grow into an 
adolescent who rejects conventional norms and engages 
in substance abuse as a means of elevating or restoring 
their derogated self-image. This is an imperative area of 
study, especially since popular theory for combating drug 
use is to "just say no." This is not a strong enough defense; 
the program is infinitely more complex and requires a more 
comprehensive approach. 

Much controversy exists over the definition of self- 
esteem. It is a difficult construct to establish because of 
numerous factors. Juhasz (1985) claims that evaluations 
of self often include aspects of self on which esteem does 
not rest. Measurement instruments, especially when used 
with an adolescent population, may include values and 
traits that reflect adult assumptions. The present questions 
may omit salient factors or may include things that are not 
relative or important for the person. Additionally, different 
factors may carry more weight with a person and may 
compensate for other areas that register as low on testing 
instruments. 

A related problem is that of selectivity. All people can 
have higher self-esteem by concentrating on areas in 
which they excel (Rosenberg, 1979). The things that 
people cannot change generally assume less importance. 
Sometimes, however, some of these biological, familial, 
societal or individual aspects of one's social identity may 
garner more attention and contribute to negative self- 
esteem. The person then will either ignore, accept or try to 
change these particular traits. 

An adolescent may not have the verbal maturity to 
express a complex and difficult concept such as self -worth. 
Self-esteem and feelings of self-worth are different from 
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setf-concept. A degree of valuation is associated with 
esteem. Setf-concept more often asks for self descriptors 
whiiie self-esteem implies a value judgment of thiose de- 
scriptors. Thiis evaluative component exacerbates tfie 
problem of measurement. Thie adolescent may hiave trouble 
not only identifying but also valuing self-esteem type 
qualities. Furlhiermore, esteem may be fragmented into 
phiysical, mental, relationship, school and family concerns. 

While a definitive concept of self-esteem and its meas- 
urement is lacking, there are general inferences to its 
meaning (Bell & Battjes, 1986). 

What, then influences or shapes this construct? Obvi- 
ously family relationships play a crucial role. Amato (1986) 
found no difference in self-esteem of children in cohesive 
one-parent families and cohesive two-parent families. 
However, parent-parent conflict and parent-child conflict is 
associated with low self-esteem. 

Differences in parenting may lead to varying degrees of 
self-esteem. Aristotle first defined effective parenting, 
emphasizing that children must be "habituated to desirable 
behavior - attending to tasks, sharing, honesty - before they 
can u nde rstand theo retically t he benefit of doi ng so" (Hawley , 
1987, p. 25). Rewards would naturally follow and reinforce 
the desired behavior. Without this structure, the child does 
not receive approval for his behavior from his parent which 
in turn reinforces a negative sense of self. 

Cohen (1987) correlated a positive relationship be- 
tween adolescent depression and low self-esteem. He also 
found that this correlation becomes a positive predictor of 
subsequent controllable negative events (i.e., school sus- 
pension, running away). He also found excessive use of 
alcohol to be related to belligerence, accident proneness, 
impaired school performance and problems involving the 
law. 

Far lily cohesiveness and communication patterns have 
been s(udied in families with adolescent substance abuse 
(Barnos, 1984; Jurich, Poison, Jurich, & Bates, 1985). 
"Drug abusing adolescents report having little impact on 
family processes and feeling little closeness with their 
parents. These families are characterized by a lack of love 
and minimal support for their members, and as a result, the 
drug user's needs for recognition, love, and trust go chroni- 
cally unfulfilled" (Onestak, 1989, p. 3). This family interac- 
tion is bound to affect one's self-esteem. If a child is not well 
attended on a consistent basis, this shapes the child's 
appraisal of self-worth. The discounting by one's own 
family is a forceful blow. 

R. H. Blum makes a case for the development of high 
self-esteem and healthy home life. He places drug users on 
a continuum, from non-users on one end to the opposite 
extreme of abusers. He characterizes the non-users as 
"satisfied, close-to-family, moderate, religiously active, 
ideologically stable, and technologically oriented (Blum, 
1969, p. 129). On the other hand, characteristics of the 
opposite extreme are "more often found to be deviant, very 
dissatisfied, in opposition to their parents, and politically 
very active and left wing; often they take incompletes, have 
a lot of drop-out experience, have considerable faith in 
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drugs as tools to achieve a variety of personal and inter- 
personal purposes, are irreligious, pessimistic, and the like 
. . ."(Blum, 1969, p. 129). 

Blum also inquired into the medicating habits of par- 
ents with their young children. He believes the most 
important finding for users of all classes of drugs is the 
consistent recollectio n that there were advantages of being 
sick as a child, orthat the parents showed no concern over 
their childhood health. Several conclusions may be drawn 
from this finding. One could be that the parents did not care 
- either for the child's physical well-being, or that the 
medicating was a lazy remedy for busy, preoccupied par- 
ents to deal with the additional needs of their children. 
Sickness and the resultant attention is somewhat self- 
indulgent. There is also the possibility that the child 
enjoyed the drugged state induced by the medication. The 
appeal of extra attention during sicknessfrom busy parents 
is obvious. This points to a fairly desperate child seeking 
parental attention or approval at any cost. 

However, parent-parent conflict and 
parent-child conflict is associated with 
low self-esteem. 

Adolescence is a particularly crucial stage in human 
growth and development for maintaining elevated levels of 
self-esteem. People at this stage of development, by virtue 
of attending school, have a higher and more active level of 
interaction with others and the environment. Peer accep- 
tance is imperative. An event that may seem trivial from an 
adult perspective can impair an adolescent's basic sense 
of well-being. Teens have not developed a complex 
understanding of time like an adult's. Experiencing a first 
love, a first intimacy, finding oneself adequate -all these can 
be confusing for anyone regardless of age; these questions 
are made more confounding for the teen due to the lack of 
social experience. Erickson's fifth stage (identity achieve- 
ment vs role confusion) in his pschyosocial model of 
developmental tasks provides support for this process. 
One adapts and learns management of these crises through 
the maturation process. As Hawley (1987) perceptively 
writes, 'Ihe only way out of adolescence is through it." 
When a teen uses substances to dull the pain of his 
problems or situation, he feels more able to cope with 
tension and anxiety (Ketchel & Bieger, 1989). 

How are levels of self-esteem related to frequency of 
substance abuse? If the premise is correct, as self-esteem 
drops, frequency of substance abuse should increase. 
Conversely, individuals with high levels of self-esteem 
would be less likely to become substance abusers. A 
corollary also is that substance abuse is blind to socioeco- 
nomic status; a better predictor in all social classes of drug 
dependency should be strength of self-worth. Lowell 
Horton (1 988) concurs, adding that fewer than 3 percent of 
adult alcoholics are jobless, homeless, and without fami- 
lies. 

A person with impaired self-esteem feels inadequate to 
cope with the environment (Kandel, 1978). He perceives 
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ON COUNSELING MEN 
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Abstract 

This article is based on the premise that males are some- 
what inexpressive with their feelings. Both genders are 
ruled by socialization and biology and, while sharing the 
same psychological needs, find different avenues for ex- 
pression. Male avenues of expressiveness are different 
from those employed by females and perhaps different 
from the expectations of therapists. Therapeutic interven- 
tions for males will be enhanced by the exploration of 
counseling paradigms which compliment these different 
expressive modes of the genders. 



There seems to be a revolution of male awareness 
issues currently taking place. The recent proliferation of 
self-help literature and articles in professional journals 
points toward embracing the male experience as a "90's" 
sort of topic. 

A recurring theme in the literature, especially the popu- 
lar literature, suggests that there is something wrong with 
men. And it is this premise that, while popular, could be 
leading males into an unhealthy psychological abyss. It 
appears that the same measures are being used to judge 
psychological adjustment for males as are used to assess 
psychological adjustment for females. Thus, the same 
"cures" are proposed, the drive being to help males "get in 
touch with their feelings." 

Recent research has drawn attention to gender differ- 
ences in psychological help-seeking (Cook, 1990; Good, 
Dell, & Mintz, 1989; Ipsaro, 1985; Mintz & O'Neil, 1990; 
Scher&Good, 1990). I^en do not seek psychotherapeutic 
assistance as readily as women. Collier (1 982) reports that 
of all clients seeking counseling, two-thirds are female. 
One in seven men, versus one in three women, seek 
mental health services in their lifetime. The fact that men 
don't readily seek counseling has led some authors (David 
& Brannon, 1976; Ipsaro, 1986; Komarovsky, 1976; Levin- 
son, 1978; Lewis, 1978; Morin & Garfinkle, 1978; O'Neil, 
1981 ; Pleck, 1979) to speculate the reasons, ranging from 
biological determinants to socialization. The end result is 
that men find themselves in a paradox when it comes to 
seeking psychotherapeutic services. 

This paradox for men develops from certain conditions 
in the males' development. The first co ndition is the prepon- 
derance of evidence suggesting that males are recipients 
of negative sanctions forexpressingfeelings, weaknesses 
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and/or defeat (Hammen & Peters, 1977; Moore & Nuttall, 
1981 ; Warren, 1983). The second condition addresses the 
role of natu re in the biological make-up of the male (Barash, 
1982; Chance, 1988). 

Raphael (1 988) suggests that there are strong biologi- 
cal factors contributing to the character of men and distin- 
guishingthemfromtraditional gender roles associated with 
women. Furthermore, Barash (1982) explains that social 
behavior is motivated by basic biological needs. I^accoby 
SJacklin (1974) suggest that boys must contend with more 
aggressive drives. Libby and Aries (1989) report that 3-5 
year-old boys used significantly more aggressive and non- 
nurturing characters in providing fantasy solutions to 
incomplete stories. 

If maleness is determi ned largely by biological determi- 
nants, then these are not to be easily overcome by sociali- 
zation factors. In fact, socialization has probably reinforced 
these biological determinants. Deciding to what extent 
biology and socialization each affect male development of 
expressiveness becomes an important task, so that both 
factors may be embraced in understanding how males 
develop psychologically. 

Becoming Male 

Tiger (1970) suggests that male bonding (bonding 
being a process of acceptance) is biologically transmitted. 
He states that it is a "socially learned component of the male 
life cycle." Jeff Wagenheim (1990), in an interview with 
Robert Bly, further suggests that males have lost the 
availability to be aware of their maleness. Thus, the male 
isunsure of when, oreven if, he is evera man. Bly attributes 
this to the loss of time spent with the best role model, the 
father. 

Additionally, he concludes that because boys don't 
spend significant time with their fathers (who are wori<ing 
and often not home much), boys don't learn the nuances 
(social and interactional skills) of becoming male. These 
nuances vary from culture to culture and still exist in some 
areas. Twentieth-century American males have lost these 
nuances as the society moved from agrarian to urban and 
the father had less contact with the male child. This makes 
the transition of passing from boyhood to manhood an 
unsure process. 

Raphael (1 988) concurs that "without a formalized rite 
of passage, it is harder for a youth to be sure he has actually 
changed into manhood." An irresolute status in life, boy or 
man, places further stress on the need to interpret, with a 
certain amount of rigidness, thetraditional rolesand behav- 
iors of being male. Women seem to have maintained some 
of these passages that males have lost, in our society, it is 
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uncommon for an adult woman to question or be ques- 
tioned about her"womanhood,"whereas males seemto be 
subject to questioning of their "manhood" throughout their 
lives. 

Boys engage in play and socialization differently than 
girls. Boys are more assertive than girls (Fagot, Hagan, 
Leinbach & Kronsberg, 1985; Lloyd & Smith, 1986). Boys 
emphasize more physical interaction than girls (DiPietro, 
1981 ; Smith & Connolly, 1972). David & Brannon (1976) 
suggest that, of the characteristics making upthe male role, 
the avoidance of "sissy stuff" was the most salient. For 
males to not always act "manly" seems to carry more 
negative sanctions. For a girl to be called a 'lom-boy" 
seems to be more easily dismissed as a "stage" they are 
going through. However, for a boy to be called a "sissy" 
seems to carry a more negative impact; it is also not as 
readily dismissed by society. 

Certainly the literature demon- 
strates that males and females are 
different in their behaviors concern- 
ing aggressiveness and nurturance. 
However, these explicit differences 
do not mean that one set of behav- 
iors is necessarily more productive 

than the other. Harrison (1979) suggests that males' 
psychological needs are essentially the same as wo mens'. 
The aforementioned paradox arises in how psychothera- 
peutic services are afforded males. Should males violate 
their socialization, and perhaps their biological directive, to 
take advantage of present counseling services? 

The expressiveness or non-expressiveness of males 
seems dependent upon criteria used to make this distinc- 
tion. The stereotyped "macho" male most certainly appears 
to be lacking in positive emotional expressiveness. How- 
ever, the casual observation of these stereotyped males 
may reveal that under conditions in which the male is 
secure and/or familiar (sports, hunting, etc.), males are 
both physically and emotionally expressive. 

Male Express!veness/Non-Express!veness 

There is considerable literature suggesting that males 
exhibit low expressiveness (David & Brannon, 1 976; Fisher 
& Turner, 1970; Margolis, 1982; O'Neil, 1986; Voit, 1982). 
However, the criteria which literature usesto measure male 
expressiveness may be based upon an androgynous bias. 
While certainly males and females share the same needs, 
desires, feelings, etc., the assumption that they express, or 
even should express these similarly, may not be the case. 
In fact, a casual glance at not only our current culture, but 
our history, would suggest that this is not correct. Males 
and females have a long history of expressing themselves 
differently. 

Emotional inexpressiveness is a vital part of being 
male (Goldfried & Friedman, 1982; O'Neil, 1981; Pleck, 
1976; Pleck, 1981). The psychotherapeutic system, as 
established, offers little comfort to the inexpressive male. 
Males tend to feel shame in expressing their feelings, if 
those feelings have a perceived negative connotation or 
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imply they have failed in handling some issue. In times of 
high positive perception, men are often very expressive (i.e., 
winning the ballgame, closing the big deal, etc.). It is in the 
time of duress that the male exhibits low expressiveness. 
The male resists efforts to increase expressiveness through 
therapeutic approaches that encourage the male to violate 
their taboo of expressiveness. The encouragement of 
expressiveness under these conditions place men in the 
aforementioned paradox. 

Traditional socialization of the male role encourages 
power, control, autonomy, and self-reliance. These social- 
ized roles may be directly incongruent with help-seeking. 
Men may look at seeking psychological assistance as a 
sign of failure, weakness, and defeat (sissy stuff). Men 
should be active and achievement-oriented, dominant in 
their interpersonal relationships, and level-headed and 
self-contained (Thompson, Jr., & 
Pleck, 1986). Feeling sad or de- 
pressed is often viewed as unmanly 
(Warren, 1983). Men have been 
encouraged to be competitive, ag- 
gressive and secretive and dis- 
couraged from being intimate and 
sharing (Farrell, 1974). The socially 
acceptable avenues of restricted emotional expression 
may support the reluctance of men to seek help even if they 
admit to its need. 

Bias Of Counselor Training 

Borders and Fong (1984) suggest that the traditional 
client may be oriented into perceiving experiences in a 
masculinity/femininity paradigm. A gender-stereotyped 
counselor may have a tendency to overemphasize the 
clients' paradigm. This therapeutic interaction may only 
reinforce gender-stereotyped perceptions that are not 
healthy and/or not facilitativeforthe client's personal change 
and growth. They furthersuggest that a more androgynous 
approach in counselor training would better prepare the 
counselor. The authors found that clients of androgynous 
counselors reported more satisfaction in the therapeutic 
relationship than with nonandrogynous counselors. 

However, Fong and associates (1986) reported oppo- 
site results in finding that androgynous trainees were less 
effective than undifferentiated counselor trainees (having 
low gender-stereotyping). Masculine trainees (having a 
high masculine-stereotyping) were the least effective group. 
Good, Gilbert and Scher (1990) suggest that there is no 
conclusive evidence that androgynous counselors have 
better counseling results. 

Men need a therapeutic model which will embrace their 
restrictive emotional expression. Any attempt to "lorce" the 
inexpressive male to participate in a therapeutic model 
which may be contrary to their method of emotional expres- 
siveness would be nonproductive. It appears that biology 
and socialization have teamed up somewhat against males 
in that traditional therapy (the process of encouraging the 
client to express their feelings) and could place a burden on 
males to violate their inexpressive selves. Thus, the need 
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for a model that would allow males more flexibility to 
participate in expressiveness without violating the inex- 
pressive part of themselves. 

Discussion 

The literature suggests that males are inexpressive 
and that this indicates difficulties with theirfunctioning. The 
literature further suggests that this problem of male inex- 
pressiveness needs further therapeutic development. The 
male inexpressiveness problemis currently being addressed 
by instituting male growth groups, attracting males into 
counseling, and a proliferation of self-help literature designed 
to help males gain more awareness of themselves. 

These efforts to raise emotional awareness of males 
appearto parallel the process of the "women's movement," 
which gained momentum in the 1970's. While these 
therapeutic vehicles have been em- 
braced by females as ways to raise 
emotional awareness, it is not clear that 
the same methods will prove successful 
for males. The biological and social 
sanctions on male expressiveness may 
not attract men into the current process 
of emotional expressiveness, even if 
this is deemed desirable. 

In our society, historically, there has been a great 
emphasis for men to focus on individualism and for women 
to focus on relatedness (Auer, 1990). In our culture, 
mastery and nurturance have been defined in opposition 
(Pearson, 1989). A paradigm shift is needed regarding 
gender expressiveness in the therapeutic setting; how- 
ever, the true challenge of therapy should not be the focus 
of gender-role change or reversal. Rather, the emphasis of 
therapy may encourage an individual's (male or female) 
understanding of balance between courage and fear, cel- 
ebration and pain, expansiveness and limitation, sepa- 
rateness and togetherness, dependence and indepen- 
dence: the ability to grasp more than one side of any polarity 
at a time (Welwood, 1991). 

Welwood (1991) refers to the "growing edge" as the 
"place where old familiar ways of being leave off and new 
possibilities keep opening up before us." An awareness 
that personal growth does not take place in isolation can 
lead us to seek relationships in which neither party 
silences, sacrifices, or betrays the self, and each party 
expresses strength, vulnerability, weakness, and compe- 
tence in a balanced way. Only through working on the self 
can we begin to enhance our connectedness to others 
(Lerner, 1989). 

The review of literature leads us through an examina- 
tion of male expressiveness/non-expressiveness 
discussion of gender-typed stereotyping. There appears to 
be no conclusive evidence which is dominant; biology or 
socialization. Even the effects these components have on 
each other are unclear. The literature seems to suggest 
that an androgynous approach would take care of this 
biology/socialization problem, largely by placing males and 
females in a common paradigm. However, this would not 
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explain the interrelatedness of biological needs and sociali- 
zation. This would be a loss for both males and females. 

Rather than force the genders to be more alike, the 
therapeutic goal should be to discover and enhance the 
differences as appropriate and work toward change of the 
disruptive differences. Males will be moved slowly to 
change their inexpressiveness, if they feel their behavior is 
perceived as "wrong," yet they experience the behavior as 
being biologically motivated. Finding an approach which 
will allow and encourage male expressiveness is the task. 

Recommendations 

The unprecedented change the women's movement 
has brought the last two decades has been remarkable, not 
only for the changes brought to women, but also men. 
Scher and Good (1 990) report that the oppressive qualities 
of gender roles are being tested and 
overcome. 

These changes need to help us 
focus on an evaluation of current 
psychotherapeutic treatment strate- 
gies. Despite the changes that have 
occurred in gender roles for both men 

and women, there still seems to be 

significant evidence that many differences persist. As 
noted earlier, some of the evidence suggests that the 
differences may be biological in nature. 

There needs to be a reexamination of our quest for 
androgyny. If the differences that exist are biological and 
not socially mandated, then the quest for an androgynous 
society is substantially hampered. 

Current counseling models exist which allow for the 
expression of experiences without imposing affective 
verbiage upon the client. Neuro Linguistic Programming is 
one such model. In an example, Bandler & Grinder (1 979) 
report that a client can express themselves in language 
such as "see" and "hear," rather than the traditional coun- 
selor paradigm of '1eel." The male client may well respond 
more positively to such language, ratherthanthe restrictive 
model of ieel." 

Further research must be directed at eliminating the 
damaging aspects of gender-typed stereotypes that are 
harmful to both genders. However, efforts must also be 
made to pursue clarification of these differences, ensuring 
that both genders embrace awareness of themselves, 
rather than changing for the other gender. Such changes 
nnost surely willbe unsatisfactory forboth genders. Anthony 
Ipsaro, in his workshops, uses the phrase of "celebrating 
the differences." A focus needs to be placed on counselor 
training programs to increase gender-typed awareness — 
perhaps a disbanding of seeking androgynous-minded 
counselors, which may attempt to force change and not 
allow the celebrating of differences to occur. 

Ultimately, the focus of change needs to be placed 
upon the individual. Bradshaw (1988) says that healthy 
relationships with the best chances of surviving are the 
ones in which the two people are each whole without the 
other. They don't "need" in order to be whole. If, in 
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counseling men, the focus could be on helping the male 
become whole, without new paradigms being forced upon 
him, the male may discover new paradigms of perception 
of self and expression of their affect. 
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BASIC STRESS REDUCTION TOOLS 
FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS 



by Linda L. Tudor 



Abstract 

This paper focuses on the internal source of stress. Three 
basic stress reduction techniques are presented which 
school counselors can easily implement. An overview is 
given of two stress management programs, one for ele- 
mentary levels and one for secondary levels. 



Effects of stress are visible in school children of all 
ages regardless of sex, race, socioeconomic status, or 
environment (Kaplan, 1989). The professional counseling 
literature abounds with examples of stress created by the 
convergence of social forces during the last two decades, 
in particular (Blom, Cheney, & Snoddy, 1986; Carnegie 
Report, 1989; Elkind, 1 988; Humphrey, 1 988; Omizo , Omizo , 
and Suzuki, 1988). This paper offers basic tools for school 
counselors who wish to address this serious problem. 

The Major Source of Stress 

While environmental stressors identified by research- 
ers are important (Blom et al., 1986; Coddington, 1984; 
Humphrey, 1984; Omizo et al., 1988; Rutter, 1983), the 
major source of stress is not the extemal environment 
(Nuernberger, 1985). As defined by Nuernberger, stress is 
a state of mind and "...In looking for the causes externally, 
we have not paid attention to the source of stress-the way 
we as individuals think, feel and act" (Nuernberger, 1985, 
p. 5). In describing the "anatomy of stress" (1985, p. 35), 
Nuernberger explains that stress is a recurring imbalance 
of the autonomic nervous system. He says this imbalance 
results from the mind and body function and interaction 
which we unconsciously create. It is a physiological re- 
sponse to mental activity which has stimulated excessive 
sympathetic (arousal, "fig ht-or-f light response") or para- 
sympathetic (inhibition, "possum response") activity. In a 
healthy, non-stress state of balance the sympathetic and 
parasympathetic functions of the autonomic nervous sys- 
temcooperatecloselyto maintain equilibrium. Nuernberger 

(1985) states: 

Autonomic functioning is controlled mainly by 
the events that occur in the cerebral cortex, 
the part of the brain which organizes per- 
ceptual data and provides the context by 
which we interpret our world. Thus, the 
primary source of stress... is the emotional 
and perceptual factors which form our basic 
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personality. The greatest source of hypo- 
thalamic arousal comes from our own cere- 
bral cortex in response to repetitive thought 
patterns, constantworries and apprehensions 
about unresolved past, present or future 
events which are associated with potentially 
painful or negative consequences in our lives 
(p. 81). 

Stress Reduction 

Stress reduction strategies for school children can 
target both the external and the internal aspects of the 
problem. To identify and reduce environmental stressors, 
counselors can collaborate with students and parents, 
teachers and administrators. Group training sessions can 
provide parents and teachers tools for handling their own 
stress, as well as for understanding the problem in children. 
Pelsma (1 988) outlines a parents' workshop which is clear 
and succinct. 

Because external events ultimately are mere potential 
stimuli for stressful reactions, this paper focuses on strate- 
gies which address students' inner reactionary patterns. 
The key to mastering stress lies in our ability to control our 
internal states (Nuernberger, 1985). We can turn uncon- 
scious habits into conscious choices. 

Basic Tools 

The following three techniques discussed by 
Nuernberger (1985) are basic tools that children (and 
adults) of all ages can easily learn: 

1. Diaphragmatic Breathing 

Goal: To train the body to maintain a relaxed, non-stress, 
state (counteracting the common "habitual" (p. 174) tho- 
racic breathing pattern which activates the sympathetic 
arousal mechanism, creating a constant level of stress), 
and to develop a habit of healthy and more efficient "cardio- 
respiratory functioning" (p. 173). 

Method: Sit or lie down comfortably with one hand on your 
upper abdomen and one hand on your chest. As you 
breath, concentrate on the air moving down into the upper 
abdornen and lifting the hand resting there. The hand on 
your chest remains still. The motion of the breath is gentle 
and effortless. Nuernberger (1 985) says, "Notice how easy 
it is to breathe deeply and easily, without any effort" (p. 
193). Time: 5 minutes 
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2. Even Breathing 

Goal: To restore balance in the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem, viathe relationship of inhalationto sympathetic activity 
and exhalation to parasympathetic activity (p. 180). 

Method: Nuernberger (1985) says, "imagine that the 
breath is like a large wheel moving through the body without 
any pauses or stops" (p. 193). While practicing diaphrag- 
matic breathing, concentrate on making the breath flow 
smoothly and evenly. The inhalation and exhalation are the 
same length (count slowly) and the pressure of the flow is 
constant. There is no pause between inhaling and exhal- 
ing. Time: 5 minutes 

3. Breath Awareness 

Goal: To train the mind to be conscious of inner patterns 
andtodevelopinnerconcentration, which "leadstobalance 
in the autonomic nervous system" (Nuernberger 1985 d 
211). 

Method: Concentrate on the feeling of the breath flowing 
in and out of your nostrils (you may notice coolness as the 
breath comes in and warmth as the breath goes out). 
Simply feel the sensation of the breath (and notice that 
there is no room for chatter in your mind when you are 
focused). Time: 5-10 minutes at a time, gradually working 
up to 20 minutes. 

An Elementary Level Program 

The "Kiddie QR Program" is a well-formulated program 
for elementary school children. This program teaches 
awareness of physiological responses to stress and mind- 
body integration. Through descriptive and playful imagery, 
children are taught a self regulation technique called the 
"Quieting Reflex (QR)" (Stroebel & Stroebel, 1984; Ragan 
& Hiebert, 1987). This is a six second sequence of 
relaxation behaviors and mental suggestions. The QR is 
performed to interrupt physiological responses to a stress- 
ful stimulus. It helps children pause and choose to relax. 
The. "Kiddie QR Program" outlines sixteen four-to-seven 
minute experiential exercises which can be easily integrated 
into classroom situations (Stroebel, Stroebel, & Holland 
1980). 

A Secondary Level Program 

A well-written text for adolescents that outlines a very 
accessible and compiehensive stress management pro- 
gram is Earl Hipp's Fighting Invisible Tigers: A Student 
Guide to Life in "The Jungle." Hipp defines stress in terms 
of common adolescent womes and physical or emotional 
experiences. He differentiates coping strategies (distrac- 
tion, avoidance, and escape) from stress management 
skills. Hipp elaborates on "self-care" skills: exercise, diet, 
and relaxation. He also addresses assertiveness, building 
supportive relationships, taking charge of your life, 
risk-taking, and "growing a funny bone" (Hipp, 1985). 

8 



Conclusion 

Clearly, it is time to balance the emphasis on mind, 
intellect, and content with attention to the body, experience,' 
and feeling. Stress is not a natural state; it is not inevitable! 
School counselors can be effective role models for their 
students and the adults they work with. To free themselves 
from the habit of stress, counselors must take charge of 
their own lives in a way the maintains physical, mental, and 
spiritual balance. 
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High Risk Sexua! Betiaviors and Adoiescents: 

An Intervention Mode! 

by Patricia W. Stevens 



Abstract 

Counselors are expected to deal with a variety of personal, 
educational, social, and career issues facing adolescents 
in today's society. In addition to these expectations, a 
current day phenomenon exists that will impose further 
demands on the activities of counselors. 

The high risk behaviors engaged in by today's youth 
and adolescents are particularly disturbing due to the dire 
consequences of these behaviors. One consequence is 
possible infection with the AIDS virus and ultimately, death. 

The current status of this developing crisis is presented 
along with a model that counselors can implement within 
their community to address this life-threatening issue. 



It is estimated that by 1993, almost half a million 
Americans will be diaynosed with Acquired Immunodefi- 
ciency Syndrome (AIDS), a fatal disease with no known 
cure (Center for Disease Control, 1989b). Fifty percent of 
those individuals diagnosed with AIDS will not survive more 
than 1.5 years beyond diagnosis, about 12% will survive 
more than 3 years, and all of those infected will eventually 
die from the disease (Center for Disease Control, 1989b). 
It has been estimated that 1 to 1.5 million persons in the 
United States are infected with the Human immunodefi- 
ciency Virus (HIV). Infection with HIV is the first step toward 
the development of full-blown AIDS andindividualsinfected 
with HIV have the potential to infect other individuals 
indefinitely. By the end of 1991 , the prediction is that 20- 
30% of individuals currently infected with HIV will develop 
AIDS (Center for Disease Control, 1988b). 

Nationally, almost 25% of those diagnosed with AIDS 
are in their20's(Centerfor Disease Control, 1989a). Given 
the knowledge that the virus has a latency period of from 2 
to 7 years (Curran et al.. 1985), it is estimated that 21%. of 
this age group were infected during their teenage years 
(Janke, 1989). Adolescents currently represent only 1%. of 
the diagnosed AIDS population (Centerfor Disease Control, 
1988a; U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
1986), Many researchers believe that the rate of HIV 
infection in the adolescent population will increase dra- 
matically using the criteria of the prevalence of sexual 
activity among members of this age group, the rates of 
unintended teenage pregnancies, and the frequency of 
other sexually transmitted diseases among adolescents 
(DiClemente, 1989; Singh, 1980; Zelnick & Kanter, 1980), 
Considering their level of sexual activity, adolescents 
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presently engage in the highest risk behaviors for HIV 
infection of any population in this country. 

In the state of Colorado, the rate of AIDS infection 
reported in 1990 was below the national average. As of 
December 1990, Colorado had 1,598 reported cases of 
AIDS. Individuals under the age of 29 represent 22% (351 ) 
of these cases. There are 5,207 reported cases of HIV 
infection in Colorado with 866 of these individuals underthe 
age of 24. The State Department of Health (April (Mont- 
gomery, personal communication, January 1 991 ) estimates 
there are between 10,000 and 12,000 individuals in the 
state that are HIV infected. With this lowincidence of AIDS, 
the inclination may be to relax educational and intervention 
efforts. Instead, it is imperative, particularly with youth, that 
this be seen as a unique window of opportunity for 
professional counselors to instigate preventive measures 
to intervene in the predicted epidemic. 

High Risk Behaviors in Adolescents 

By the age of 1 9, 50%> to 70% of teenagers report being 
sexually active (Goodman & Cohail, 1989; Harris, 1986; 
Hingson, Strunin, & Berline, 1 990; Hofferth, Kahn, & Baldwin, 
1987; Zabin & Clark, 1983). In the genera! population 
adoiescents below the age of 1 4 show the greatest increase 
in rate of initiation of sexua! activity relative to other ages 
and also show a growing trend toward an increasing 
numberof sexual partners (DiClemente, 1 989; DiClemente, 
Boyer, & Mills, 1987). As of 1986, the Harris poll (Harris, 
1986) reported that only 47%. of the sexually active males 
and 25% of the sexually active femaies in this age group 
were using condoms as a contraceptive measure. In a 
1990 study in Massachusetts, 31% of the adolescents who 
were sexually active reported usingcondoms (Hein, Strunin, 
Berlin, & Heeren, 1990). 

Reducing the risk of HIV infection among teenagers is 
not only important for their personal well-being, but also for 
the safety of the children they might produce. The rate of 
pregnancy among sexually active teenage girls was 233/ 
1 ,000 (Jones, Forrest, ^Goldman, 1985; National Research 
Council, 1987). More than 1 in every 10 teenage women 
become pregnant each year, with the cumulative risk of 
pregnancy, up to age 20, being almost 40% (Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1981). Teenagers who have inter- 
course before they are 16 years of age are nearly twice as 
likely to become pregnant in the first 6 months as those who 
wait until they are 1 8 or 19 to begin sexual activity (Zabin & 
Clark, 1983). 

Epidemiological data on the extent of other sexually 
transmitted diseases in this population suggest a high risk 
of HIV infection. National data on the prevalence of 



gonorrhea in sexually active females show that the highest 
rate of infection was in females between the ages of 1 0 and 
19. The rate in the age group 10-1 4 was similar to the rate 
in the age group 15-19 (approximately 3,500 cases per 
100,000 sexually active females). The rates of sexually 
transmitted diseases decrease exponentially for persons 
over 19 years of age (Bell & Hein, 1984; Hein, 1987). 
Among black teenagers the increase in sexually transmit- 
ted diseases has been linked to crack cocaine use. A total 
of 41% of a sample of African American teenagers inter- 
viewed in a California study reported a history of sexually 
transmitted diseases. These diseases were more likely to 
be reported in girls (55%) than in boys (34%) and by those 
who combined crack use with sexual relations (51%) than 
those who did not (32%) (Fullilove, Fullilove, Bowser, & 
Gross, 1990). 

With this Information concerning the risk 
behaviors that adolescents are engaged In today 
it Is Important that methods of Intervention be 
developed to facilitate change In these risk be- 
haviors. As members of the helping profession It 
Is our responsibility to assist schools and the 
community In education and skill development. 

Research and educational endeavors have been 
hampered by the stigma surrounding AIDS. HIV is a blood- 
borne retrovirus and is primarily transmitted through sexual 
contact and the sharing of needles in intravenous drug use. 
In our society, these behaviors are intertwined with moral- 
ity. Discussion concerning these behaviors particularly 
with adolescents can create difficulty in the community. It 
is this very paradox that creates the problem that society 
faces today. 

Because of these societal taboos, little education has 
been done with middle and high school age students. 
However, it is important to note that the age of first men- 
struation has dropped from 13.5 years in 1950 to a mean 
age of 11 .5 for 1980. This earlier sexual maturation is an 
important factor to consider in developing a curriculum to 
address sexual permissiveness ( Anastasiow, 1 974 ; Hofferth 
& Hayes, 1987). In a 1990 study, Stevens examined 
knowledge and attitudes toward sexual permissiveness in 
high school students. This study indicated that adolescents 
have a higher level of knowledge concerning AIDS infection 
and transmission today than had been assumed from past 
literature (DiCIemente, Zorn, & Temoshck, 1986; Price, 
Desmond & Kukulka, 1985; Strunin & Hingson, 1987). 
However, this knowledge did not significantly change their 
reported attitudes toward sexual behaviors. Although 
subjects indicated a belief that condoms should be worn 
during sexual intercourse, less than 10% of the students 
who were sexually active reported that they used condoms 
during sexual activity. Other studies confirm that AIDS- 
related knowledge alone does not typically change sexual 
behavior (Kegeles, Adler, and Irwin, 1 988) and that only 20 
percent of those who did alter their behavior engaged in 
effective Al OS-preventive methods (Strunin & Hingson, 
1987). 



School-Based Programs 

Although a coordinated school-based program was 
recommended by the United States Surgeon General in 
1986 (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
1986) and by the Institute of Medicine of the National 
Academy of Sciences (1986) in order to educate adoles- 
cents atx)ut transmission of the AIDS virus and sexual 
permissiveness, there is still a significant deficit in this area. 
Despite the continuing concern and media attention given 
AIDS today, in a 1988 survey only half of the nation's 73 
largest school systems reported providing AIDS education 
(Fineberg, 1988). Of those states that do provide AIDS 
education, few have conducted careful evaluationsto identify 
program effectiveness (McCormick, 1987). Additionally, in 
a 1987 survey of 100 superintendents throughout the 
nation, although there was agreement that the schools had 
an obligation to educate young people regarding AIDS, 
there was little agreement on how to proceed with this 
process (Keough & Seaton, 1988). 

Part of the difficulty in agreeing on an educational 
orogram arises from the strongly felt difference of opinion 
as to what should be taught in the school concerning sexual 
transmission of HIV. As noted, while school personnel do 
recognize the need for sex education programs, there is 
conflict concerning content and definition of program 
effectiveness. Is "effectiveness" to be limited to increased 
knowledge concerning AIDS or does it encompass skill 
developmentthat results in observable, measurable sexual 
attitude and behavior changes? With no cure for AIDS or 
prevention of infection from HIV on the horizon, changes in 
behaviors related to the transmission of the virus appear to 
be the most effective means for slowing the epidemic. 

Counselors need to take an active role in the schools 
and communities related to this issue. One method of 
behavior change that can be effective, practical and viable 
forimplementation in schools and communities is Bandura's 
model of detrimental life style change (Bandura, 1989a). 
Based on Social Cognitive Learning theory and on previous 
experience of researchers in attempting to change smok- 
ing and drinking behaviors in the 1 960s and 70s, this model 
offers a sound theoretical ratio nale for attitude and behavior 
change that appears to be well suited to facilitate sexual 
knowledge and attitude change in adolescents (Ellickson & 
Bell, 1990; Perry, Killen, Telch, Slinkard, & Danaher, 1980; 
Telch, Killen, McAlister, Perry , & Maccoby , 1 982) . Bandura's 
theory (1986) states that by observing oliiers, one forms 
rules of behavior. Onf uture occasions these rules serve as 
guidesfor action. Bandura states that repetition or practice 
of these rules of behavior results in internalization. This 
four-component model provides an effective framework for 
intervention. 

A Detrimental Behavior Change Model 
Component 1 : Information 

The first component of Bandura's model that can be 
used by counselors is informational. Primarily factual 
information concerning the Human Immunodeficiency 
Virus, Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome, methods of 
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transmission and progress of the disease must be given, 
individuals also need to be educated as to what are risky 
sexual and drug use practices and how infection may be 
avoided. At this level the counselorAherapist can offer 
information to assist schools, community centers, and 
youth programs to develop effective knowledge-based 
curriculum. As a first step it may be necessary to educate 
parents and school staff and administration concerning the 
importance of informing our youth about AIDS and related 
risk behaviors. 

Component 2: Developm ent of Self-Protective Skills 

However, knowledge that a behavior should change 
does not automatically insure actual behavior change 
(Donmeyer, fvlarguard, Gibson, & Taylor, 1989; Edgar, 
Freimuth, & Hammond, 1988). Therefore, the second 
phase of the nxidel is development of social and self- 
regulatory skills. Prevention of AIDS infection requires that 
individuals exercise control overtheir own motivations and 
behaviors. To achieve this self-directed change, individuals 
need to be given not only reasons to change their risky 
betiaviors but also the means and resources to do so. 
Assisting adolescents to acquire the resources to change 
behavior is a complex task. Development of self-esteem 
and assertiveness skills are integral to this phase of the 
model. Not only must teenagers learn not to engage in 
these risk behaviors, but for healthy growth and develop- 
ment it is critical that they have an awareness of alternative 
behaviors to drug use and sexual activity that are accepted 
by society and by their peers. 

There are distinct characteristics which define normal 
adolescent development. These characteristics are impor- 
tant to incorporate into the counselor's knowledge base as 
methods of effectively changing behavior are investigated. 
Due to the onset of puberty, emotional and biological 
changes take place rapidly during the teenage years. In 
this period adolescents develop a separate and distinct 
identity for themselves, but at the same time are bound to 
the parental dyad emotionally and financially. Acceptance 
by one's peer group becomes of ultimate importance atthis 
phase of development and plays an important role in what 
types of attitudes and behaviors the adolescent develops 
(Mishne, 1 986; Nielsen, 1 987; Simons & Robertson, 1 989). 

Therefore, one effective resource is the use of peer 
leaders who are trained to assist other adolescents in 
acquiring and perfecting alternative behavior skills. Re- 
search indicates that peer counselors and leaders are 
highly effective in engaging other adolescents (Ellickson & 
Bell, 1990; Perry et al., 1980; Telch et al., 1982). 

Another resource would be open-minded, non-judg- 
mental adults who focus on healthy behaviors. Involved 
adults must be willing to hear and value the adolescent's 
conflicts and confusion. Counselors/therapists have com- 
munication skills to offer that will assist in training of peers 
and adults for this task. Therefore this segment of the 
model provides students with experiential learning oppor- 
tunities that result in a positive effect on subjects' knowl- 
edge and attitudes. Group experiences at this level have 



participants model ways of resisting pressures from peers, 
discussing peer group pressures, practicing skill develop- 
ment, and participating in role modeling. 

Component 3: Entiancem ent of Social Proficiency 

The model's third component involves skill enhance- 
mentthrough guided practice. There is adifference between 
possessing skills and effectively using those skills. 
Successful behavior change therefore requires that indi- 
viduals have a strong belief in their ability to exercise 
personal control overtheir behavior. Within the school and/ 
or community setting one method of developing such skills 
is to incorporate simulated situations or role plays that 
address different risk behaviors. Guided practice in com- 
bination with interaction among the adolescents enhances 
one's desire to change behavior as well as belief in one's 
ability to handle a given situation in reality (Bandura, 
1989b: Gilchrist & Schinke, 1983). 

Component 4: Social Support for Personal Change 

Personal change occurs within a networi< of social 
influences. The fourth component Bandura (Bandura, 
1989a) mentions is the enlistment of support of social 
systems for personal change. Extensive and careful study 
of homosexual males has indicated the validity of this 
concept. When faced with the detrimental consequences 
of high-risk behaviors of others in their peer group, this 
population instituted dramatic behavior changes and pro- 
vided support within their peer group which has resulted in 
significant decreases in new cases of JDS within the 
homosexual population (Klein, Sullivan, Wolcott, Landsveri<, 
Namir, & Fawzy, 1987). Research in public health further 
supports the belief that behavioral changes are unlikely 
unless one is faced with both consequences of behaviors 
and a support systemfor new behaviors (Weinstein, 1 989) . 

This is another area where participation by counselor/ 
therapists will be most effective. Individually, and as a 
group, counselorAherapists will need to be publicly involved 
in supporting parents, teachers, and community leaders in 
their efforts to educate and train our youth in the use of 
these healthy behaviors. Our willingness to participate 
personally and to access our knowledge base and our skill 
base is imperative. 

Conclusion 

A combination of school-based, family-based, and 
community-based programs is a powerful intervention model 
to facilitate change related to high risk adolescent 
behaviors. The model presented includes pertinent in- 
formation, experiential opportunities, support systems, and 
reinforcement plans to change high risk behaviors. This 
combination of infonnation, practice, and social support 
systems differentiates this model from other intervention 
models previously used. Professional counselors have 
opportunitiesto examine and implement such models. It is 
our responsibility as helping professionals to assist in the 
amelioration of the devastating consequences related to 
high risk behaviors. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGES & PARENTAL INFLUENCE 
IN THE COLLEGE CHOICE PROCESS 



By David Beyer and Rich Feller 



Abstract 

This article discusses parental influence in the college 
choice process, particularly in terms of considering com- 
munity colleges as a viable alternative. The article argues 
that there is too little importance given to college choice- 
making, that parents are more significant in the process 
than assumed, and that community colleges deserve and 
will receive increasingly more attention during the college 
choice process. 



More than forty percent of today's college students 
attend America's community colleges according to the 
October 1 6. 1 989, issue of the U.S. News & World Report. 
In a feature report rating the nation's colleges, two-year 
schools are highlighted as "becoming a global model for 
democratic higher education in the 21st century" (p. 82). 
The article describes these institutions as low cost, abun- 
dant with variety, close to home, and accessible to many. 

Yet the 1 987 report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching and Learning, "College: The 
Undergraduate Experience in America," ignored the com- 
munity, technical, and junior colleges even though they 
enrolled alrrtost half of all undergraduate students. In spite 
of the historically unparalleled growth in boti- number of 
institutions and students enrolled, many parents and stu- 
dents continue to overlook the value of community colleges 
in assisting their children in the college choice process. 

While students hope to get something special out of 
college, their parents can play a significant role in reinforcing 
this hope. "Only in America is the decal from almost any 
college displayed proudly on the rear window of the family 
car" (Boyer, 1987, p.11). 

The utility of college is shared by most students 
throughout Colorado and the nation. \ ligh school students 
and their parents may have strong feelings about the 
importance of college, but having skills or a direct track to 
choosing a college is a different matter. This article argues 
that there is too little importance given to college choice- 
making, that parents are more significant in the process 
than assumed, and that community colleges deserve and 
will receive increasingly more attention during the college 
choice process. 

With increasing costs of higher education and a more 
economically, racially, and educationally diverse popula- 
tion hoping to secure an education preparing them tor a 
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high skill quality job in the primary labor market (Feller, 
1 991 ), some form of education after high school should be 
considered a necessity. With community collegesfeaturing 
technical education, remedial education, education for 
special populations, adult basic education, strongbusiness- 
education partnerships and improved articulated transfer 
programs, these two year schools will increasingly compete 
for traditional age students. 

Communfty College Growth 

Building Communities: A Vision for a New Century, 
a report of the Commission on the Future of Corrimunity 
Colleges (1988) states that between 1965 and 19/5, total 
enrollment at community colleges, technical, and junior 
colleges grew by 240 percent. This report also points out 
that approximately 43 percent of the nation's undergradu- 
ates and 51 percent of all first-time entering freshmen 
attend these colleges. Community colleges have become 
the largest single sector of higher education in the nation 
and without the flexibility of community colleges, the history 
of education in twentieth century and the success of middle 
class America would look much more impoverished. While 
recent growth has slowed in all of higher education, rrtost 
institutions are scrambling to recruit more students as state 
financial support for community colleges grows. 

The Community College Fact Book (American Council 
on Education, 1988) reports that community colleges grew 
from 663 junior colleges in 1946 to approximately 1200 
institutions today. Dale Parnell, President of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, states in 
The Neglected Majority (1985) that: 

Community, technical and junior colleges have 
come of age. It is time to recognize these institu- 
tions as colleges of excellence and to value the 
role they play in meeting the lifelong learning 
needs of an adult America. It is fundamental to the 
schooling process that it help individuals to develop 
the capacity to grow and to change throughout 
their lives. How much do your high school students 
know about lifelong learning and the opportunities 
found in community colleges? (p. 175) 

With the rapid expansion in the number of two-year 
institutions and the increasing enrollments, Parnell poses 
an interesting question about the knowledge of community 
colleges, particularly with respect to high school students. 
This is perhaps even rrtore pertinent in relationship to 
Colorado high schools. „ . 
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Community Colleges In Colorado 

Information about college choice of recent high school 
graduates in Colorado for the school years 1986, 1987 and 
1988 indicates that the state's community colleges are not 
necessarily considered for postsecondary education. The 
number of graduates entering these institutions the fall 
semester after graduation is of concern when compared to 
other states and the national average. In the 1982 longitu- 
dinal study, High School and Beyond, \hj National Center 
for Education Statistics reported that eighteen percent of 
recent high school graduates nationally were selecting the 
community college for fall enrollment as their college of 
choice. Colorado typically has less than ten percent of the 
recent high school graduates who select the two year 
school as the college of choice. The Colorado Commission 
on Higher Education reports that 2096 graduates in 1984, 
1474 graduates in 1987 and 2128 graduates in 1988 
enrolled in Colorado community colleges (30,000 or more 
seniors graduate each year). Considering the overall 
growth in community college enrollment nationally and in 
Colorado, a major question concerns the reason recent 
high school graduates tend to select two year schools at a 
rate less frequently than the national average. 

A study by Harris (1989), Factors Affecting 
Postsecondary Plans of Colorado High School Seniors, 
found that over half of these students suggested they would 
not attend a Colorado community college because of 
academic reputation and availability of specific programs. 
However, approximately 50 percent of these students 
could not define educational qualityfor community colleges 
in comparison to educational quality in four-year schools. 

Morris (1988) found in a marketing study that the 
diversity of Colorado community colleges creates a confus- 
ing public image and people felt that they lacked adequate 
knowledge about programs and services. 

These two studies offer some explanation to the low 
penetration rate by community colleges of recent high 
school graduates. Another reason related to the issue of 
the college choice process is described by Boyer (1987) in 
College, The Undergraduate Experience in America. His 
national study on America's colleges found that both par- 
ents and students considered the decision about where to 
attend college very difficult because there is no sound basis 
to make a decision. When the survey was conducted, half 
of the students did not feel they had enough facts about 
colleges to make an informed decision. Parents, in particular, 
expressed the need to be better informed about colleges. 

Parental Influence 

The need for better information becomes critical when 
consklering the fact that the Carnegie study identified the 
parents as the most influential factor on the student s 
coHege choice process. Compared to teachers, counsel 
ors and friends who offer influence in the selection of a 
college, parents were identified as more important by 
fifty-one percent of the seniors. Eighty-eight percent of the 



parents polled wanted sons or daughters to attend college. 
Eighty-two percent of college-bound seniors reported that 
parents influenced the decision to continue their educa- 
tion. 

The importance of the parents' role was confirmed by 
Harris's (1989) Colorado study. This study determined 
that the mother and father were the most influential in the 
decision to attend college and also affected the choice of 
a particular college. Similar results were found in research 
conducted in Pennsylvania by Olszak-McClaine (1 986), in 
Oregon by Fawcett and Hoglan (1986), in Illinois by Smith 
and Bers (1989), and in Washington by MacDermott, 
Conn, & Owen (1987). Litten, Sullivan and Brodigan 
(1983) illustrated that the development of student percep- 
tions often parallelled those of the parents in college 
choice. 

These studies support the importance of parental 
influence in high school seniors' college choice when 
focusing on the community college. 

John Holland (1959) theorized how students select 
undergraduate colleges relating student choice to a per- 
sonal and environmental fit. He stated that: 

The selection of an undergraduate institution is 
probably the outcome of a complex set of forces 
including student goals, abilities, and personality, 
which interact with parental values, education, 
socioeconomic status, and personal images of the 
'best' and ideal college (p. 26). 

Hossler (1985) suggests that students in two-year 
colleges may be different with regard to family character- 
istics and parental aspirations than the four-year college 
student and recommends more study in this area. Jackson 
(1 978) proposes that the college choice process may vary 
for students and family as the decision is not necessarily 
limited to wnich college, but also whether to attend. 

Community College Student Characteristics 

While some community colleges enroll a student 
population that differs on average from the student body at 
four-year colleges and universities, this may be changing. 
On the whole, community college students come from a 
lower socioeconomic background and aspire to fewer 
baccalaureate or higher degrees, and begin their 
postsecondary education with lower levels of academic 
achievement (American Council on Education, 1 988) . While 
these generalities are of value, it must be pointed out that 
community colleges enroll large numbers of academically 
able and ambitious students, wMIe at the same time many 
four-year schools have lowered their standards as a result 
of decreasing numbers of traditionalaged students. Onthe 
other hand, the appenl of smaller classes and greater 
access to faculty who teach and work in their field can 
prove to be attractive features considering the cost 
advantages of living at home. 
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HELPING STUDENTS OF DIVORCED PARENTS 

by Richard T. Lageose 



Abstract 

Students of divorced parents have become an important 
sub-culture within our schools. Non-traditional eclectic 
group counseling can meet the needs of these students. 

Though divorce has long been a part of our society , the 
rate of divorce has dramatically increased during the last 
decade. In 1910, less than one per 1000 families experi- 
enced divorce. In 1980, five divorces per 1000 families 
were recorded (Scherman & Lepak, 1986). Presently, in 
1 990, as divorce has become more accepted, it is projected 
that 45% of the children living in the United States will 
experience their parents' divorce before their 18th birthday 
(Coffman & Roark, 1988). 

Today, these children have become an important sub- 
culture within our society and schools. The helping 
profession has focused on the complex cultural, economic, 
legal, psychological, and sociological processes of the 
broken home and divorce itself. A significant trend in 
research suggests that despite differences with each 
divorce situation, the child's age and developmental pro- 
cess now seem to be the most important factors governing 
the child's response to the divorce (Scherman & Lepak, 

1986) . 

Considering, that almost half of any given population of 
school children could be experiencing the after effects of 
divorce, the school counselor must be sensitive to devel- 
opment of these children. 

Specifically, children of divorced parents express 
concerns regarding changing life-styles, loss of their 
previous psychological support system, abandonment, self- 
blame, maternal blame, defensiveness, love loss, hope of 
reunification, possible relocation, confused identity, lone- 
liness, and loyalty conflicts. Within the school environment, 
children are sometimes seen with acting-out behavior, 
decline in achievement, and strained relationships with 
their peers and teachers (Tedder, Scherman, & Wantz, 

1987) . Still other children experience a "sleeper effect" 
whereby they have the trauma anxieties but do not show 
the outward signs until later on in their school years 
(Wallerstein, 1989). Even college success can suffer, as 
students indicate a highly stressful adjustment with side 
effects of affected interpersonal relationships, sexual 
identity, substance abuse, and academic performance 
(Lopez, 1988). Within a middle school population of 800 
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students, there may be as many as 360 students that may 
be possibly dealing with the trauma of a family divorce. 

To approach student problems within the school set- 
ting, the counselor has traditionally relied on individual 
counseling as a primary intervention strategy (f\i1yrick, 
1987). This strategy has allowed the counselor to quickly 
focus on individuals with issues of child abuse, limited 
social skills, student violence, drug abuse, and students 
with intense emotional needs. However, a recognized 
drawback of individual counseling is that only afew students 
can be accommodated and other students with similar 
issues are not seen by the counselor. For example, in a 
recent student internship at a middle school, the counsel- 
ors, at best, were seeing only about ten to fifteen students 
on a one-time basis out of 700 per day. Considering that 
more than 300 students could be experiencing issues, such 
as divorce within the family stmcture, the actual number of 
students needing help far exceeded the availability of 
individualcounseling sessions. The answerlies in problem/ 
growth-orientated group counseling. The counselor can 
form small groups at each grade level, allowing students to 
discuss issues such as divorce, and recognize they are not 
alone (Tederetal., 1987). 

The following steps are suggested In establishing a 
group: 

- Design a developmental plan for group sessions 

- Meet with staff and administration to gain support 

- With consent of the teacher, make presentation to 
classes 

- Purpose of group 

- Function 

- How student can benefit from group 

- Organize groups by having the students 
privately contact the counselor after the 
presentation If Interested 

The counselor may need to screen and assess the 
interested studentsto insure groupcompatibility. Issues on 
child abuse, incest, etc., may require individual attention 
and not be appropriate forgroup discussion. Ethical issues 
as to what can not be discussed must be considered to 
protect the rights of the children and parental adults. 

The groups may be heterogeneous within each grade 
level, and limited to about eight students per group. Group 
sessions could meet once a week for a term of six weeks 
depending on the students' needs. Contractual arrange- 
ments would also have to be made with the teachers 
regarding a time io meet. In a similar effort organized by 
Coffman and Roark (1988), sessions were totally encour- 
aged by the teaching staff and received full support. Once 
the groups were organized, permission from the parents 
may be required, depending on school board policies. 
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strategies used within school counseling sessions can 
vary. While doing internship training at a middle school, the 
counselors used the Rogerian Person-Centered approach 
as an opening phase of each counseling session. The 
counselorsdisplayedempathy, understanding, acceptance, 
nonpossessive warnnth, caring, and a genuine interest in 
the student. It is highly encouraged that this strategy be 
continued within the group sessions. It is important for the 
counselor to establish a bonding and trusting relationship 
with the students. 

The school counselors observed during the intemship 
also favored using the behavioral approach along with the 
Rogerian introduction. Behavioral counseling is easily 
accountable, action-oriented, brief, and offers immediate 
consequences for positive and negative behavior by the 
student (My rick, 1987). 

The counselors should first develop a rapport with the 
students, allowing them to feel comfortable and receptive. 
Soon after, the counselor would carefully explore problems 
disruptive to the student. In the sessions at the middle 
school, the family background of each student provided 
significant information. In almost all cases, students who 
had problems, i.e., bad grades, inappropriate behavior, 
etc., came from a divorced family that contained on-going 
trauma. 

In most discipline cases at the middle school, advice 
was given to students on what actions had to be corrected, 
and if they were not corrected, students would be referred 
to the principal for further action. This generally indicated 
some form of punishment for the student. In agreement 
with several of the team teachers, contingency contracts 
were occasionally used to indicate the students' corrective 
action and document the consequences if the require- 
ments were not met, i.e., being expelled for a limited time. 
In virtually every case, student response was negative. 
The student simply ignored the advice, continued present 
behavior, and accepted the consequences. From personal 
observations, students with an unresolved issue about 
their families, used behavior at school as a way of striking 
back. As long as the issue remained unaddressed, there 
was little desire to improve school performance, no matter 
what consequences are imposed. 

A more effective way to approach students is through 
a combination of counseling strategies, or eclecticism. 
Eclecticism allows the counselorto blend various concepts 
and techniques to meet the needs of the client (Corey, 
1990). The following six phase strategy approach Is 
recommended for the group sessions for students 
from divorced families. 

- bonding/trust 

- divorce clarification 

- exploration of feelings 

- problem-solving techniques 

- behavior identification/change 

- closure 

The introduction phase is a critical session because the 
student must begin to feel safe and comfortable to explore 
inner beliefs and feelings. The counselor can foster 



bo nding to allow time for students to get to know each other, 
agree on confidentially, and establish goals, limits, and 
group ground rules. 

The second phase involves clarifying a definition of 
divorce. The counselor should not assume the student 
knows the facts. Clarification and allowing the students to 
express their views are important. Besides clearing up 
misconceptions, the students will become actively involved 
with each other and realize they have mutual experiences. 
A short trip to a court room to speak to a judge or lawyer 
would enhance this segment. 

Beliefs and feelings surrounding a divorce, i.e., losing a 
parent, having to relocate, fear of loss of parental support, 
etc., are important in the third phase. Actual details of a 
particular parental divorce should be avoided since it will 
encourage external peer talking and take the focus away 
from the student. Coping strategies can be introduced to 
the students, exploring how these techniques can be applied 
to them. 

Practical problem-solvingtechniques, developed within 
the fourth phase, are also important forthe students. Many 
students may view themselves as victims and practical 
problem-solving information can help them take action to 
regain their self-esteem and self -worth. A systematic 
approach in identifying the problem, defining the situation, 
considering alternatives, and taking positive action to reduce 
their anxiety levels will greatly increase the student's con- 
fidence as well as improve their emotional state. 

Being able to identify and express feelings as related to 
school behavior is a primary goal in the fifth phase. The 
counselor should encourage group participation in explor- 
ing feelings, words attached to divorce and how those 
feelings are translated in negative behavior at school. 
Positive behaviors can then be explored that will reinforce 
positive esteem and meet the needs of the student while at 
school. 

One of the most important elements of a counseling 
session is group closure. The various phases should be 
reviewed as to what was learned. Request thatthe students 
summarize their experiences and what changes they will 
incorporate in their lives. Finally, discuss if there are any 
issues still open that need resolution . Discuss the feasibility 
of having a one-time, follow-up group session several 
weeks later to discuss progress and adjustment. 

This may be an appropriate time to off er feedback to the 
staff and administration on the outcome of the groups. 
Accountability is important to show that the time vested in 
the group sessions away from other school activities was 
beneficial for the school staff as well as the students. 

Helping the student of divorced parents would not be 
complete until some guidance is offered to parents. A major 
influence on the student for continued growth is adequate 
support from the parents. Besides parents having their own 
personaladjustments,majormisconceptionsexist regarding 
what their children think, feel, and need (Stangeland, 
Pellegreno, & Lundholm, 1989). A group session could be 
offered to parents, helping them develop ways to provide 
emotional and developmental support to their children. 
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SUICIDAL IDEATION: RECOGNITION AND 
INTERVENTION FOR COUNSELORS 

by 

Ira David Welch, Ed.D, Michael H. Craine, Ph.D, and David M. Gonzalez, Ph.D 



Abstract 

This article provides a test for counselors to determine their 
current level of knowledge concerning suicide. It also 
provides methods of determining the potential suicide risks 
for persons as well as strategies for suicide intervention. It 
is intended for counselors who deal with suicidal behavior 
on an occasional basis. 



Counselors who have to cope with suicidal behavior in 
clients on a regular basis remain sensitive to the indicators 
of potential suicide and methods of intervention. Counselors 
who are confronted with suicidal behavior in clients on an 
occasional basis, however, may tend to forget important 
signals and have to search their memories for intervention 
procedures when faced with a crisis. This article is directed 
to counselors who, in a sense, need an update and renewal 
on information on suicide, recognition of suicide indicators 
and intervention strategy. 

The first section of this article contains a Suicide 
Information Test to evaluate what the reader knows and 
what may have been forgotten. After the reader has taken 
the test, it will provide a rough guide for what needs to be 
learned and what might then be taught to colleagues and 
clients. The Suicide Information Testis a multiple choice 
test. The answers are provided on the page following the 
test. 

SUICIDE INFORMATION TEST 

Circle the best answer. When you have answered all the 
questions, correct your test with the answers provided. 



3. Among medical patients, the group which has the 
highest suicide rate is... 

a. terminally ill 

b. chronically ill 

4. The age group most likely to commit suicide is... 

a. 15-20 

b. 20-40 

c. 40-60 

d. 60-80 

5. The profession with the highest suicide rate is... 

a. Psychologists 

b. Nurses 

c. Morticians 

d. Physicians 

6. Clues to suicide would most likely be found in... 

a. verbal statements 

b. behavioral acts 

c. situational events 

d. all of the above 

e. none of the above 

7. Of the following, the emotion most often associated 
with suicide is... 

a. anger 

b. jealousy 

c. depression 
J. frustration 



1 . Suicide accounts for more than deaths per year in 

the United States. 

a. 10000 

b. 15000 

c. 20000 

d. 25000 

2. Suicide is the cause of death among adolescents. 

a. most frequent 

b. second most frequent 

c. third most frequent 

d. fourth most frequent 
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8. Suicide attempts are highest among... 

a. unmarried, expectant mothers 

b. married, expectant mothers 

c. women who are not pregnant 

9. The means most likely to be used in a suicide is... 

a. drug overdose 

b. gun 

c. slash wrists 

d. jumping from a high place 

10. The best predictor of a suicide attempt is... 

a. a family member attempting suicide 

b. reading an article about suicide 

c. a close friend attempting suicide 

d. a previous suicide attempt 
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1 1 . Acondition which increases the likelihood of suicide is... 

a. psychosis 

b. alcohol use 

c. drug use 

d. all of the above 

e. none of the above 

1 2. Of the groups listed, which has the highest suicide rate? 

a. African-Americans 

b. Whites 

c. Asians 

d. Hispanics 

13. Of the groups listed, which has the highest suicide rate? 

a. African-Americans 

b. Whites 

c. Native Americans 

d. Hispanics 

14. Suicide is more likely among the... 

a. single, never married 

b. married 

c. divorced or widowed 

15. The sex most likely to attempt suicide is_;the sex most 
likely to complete suicide is . 

a. male 

b. female 

(Adapted from Welch, Zawistoski & Smart, in press) 

Check your selections against the answers provided on 
the next page. As a guide, if you score below 80% (less than 
12), look over the answers provided by the authors and 
review your reasoning for those questions about which you 
were uncertain or wrong. The point here is, of course, to 
leam and be informed rather than to grade knowledge. In 
fact, by taking this test and by checking the answers, you 
have informed yourself. 

(Answers to Suicide 1 nf ormation Test: 1 .d, 2.b, 3.b, 4.d, 5.d, 
6.d, 7.C, 8.C, 9.b, lO.d, ll.d, 12.b, 13.c, 14.c, 15.b,a.) 

Recognizing Suicidal Ideation 

It is generally recognized that most of the persons 
attempting suicide do not want to die. In fact, over 5 million 
living Americans have attempted suicide (National Center 
forHealth Statistics, 1987). The hope for suicide prevention 
lies in this paradox. Persons who are contemplating suicide 
do not so much want to die as they want to stop living in the 
circumstances in which they find themselves. This differ- 
ence, while it may appear subtle, is substantial; it is the 
difference between the permanence of death and the tem- 
porary nature of many human problems. 

Suicide is often preventable. The first step in suicide 
prevention is the recognition of signals. Suicide is not 
usually an impulsive act. There are a number of clues given 
by persons who are contemplating suicide. As many as 
80% of the people who attempt or commit suicide 



communicate their intention to someone (National Center 
forHealth Statistics, 1987). This section is provided to help 
the counselor recognize the symptoms of suicidal ideation. 

SUICiDE POTENTIAL CHECKLIST 

The purpose of this Suicide Potential Checklist is to 
provide counselors with a quick method to assess suicidal 
risks. It is best to be direct with your questions when you 
need specific information. Ask directly for any information 
that is not given in the normal course of the conversation, 
then check "yes" or "no" as you obtain the needed informa- 
tion. 

Yes No 1. There has been a recent loss (job, 

relationship, money, surgery , status, death, 
suicide). 

Yes No 2. There is evidence of social isolation 

and lack of friends. 
Yes No 3. There has been a previous suicide 

attempt. 

Yes No 4. There is a lack of a philosophical or 

religious orientation opposed to suicide. 

Yes No 5. There is a history of suicide in the 

family. 

Yes No 6. The person is over 65, bereaved or in 

physical pain. 

Yes No 7. There are voices commanding sui- 
cide. 

Yes No 8. The person is depressed or coming 

out of depression. 
Yes No 9. Thereisawishtodie;self-destaictive 

acts are reported, and resistance to help in 

a previous suicide attempt was evident. 
Yes No 10. The person has thought of a method 

and the method is available. 
(Adapted from Welch, Zawistoski & Smart, in press) 

Count the number of "Yes" answers. A person for 
whom an answer of "Yes" is determined on three items is 
considered to be at risk. The more "Yes" answers, the 
greater the risk. 

Two other systems of identifying suicide risks have 
been developed. One seems more suitable for a crisis 
situation and the otherfor a person who has a more chronic 
problem with suicide ideation and attempts. 

The first system uses the mnemonic SLAP (Welch et 
al., in press) to help the practitioner identify a potential 
suicidal person. Using this mnemonic can help assess the 
risk to the person. The letter "S" means specificity. It 
reminds the counselor to check how specific the persons 
plan of action is. The more specific the plan, the more 
danger there is. The letter "L" means lethality. The more 
lethal the method, the greater the risk (e.g., a gun versus 
aspirin). The letter "A" means availability. It asks if the 
means are accessible. The more accessible, the more 
dangerous the method. The letter "P" means proximity to 
help. How isolated is the person? The more isolated from 
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help the person is, the greater the danger. If a client 
presents a counselor with a statement of suicidal ideation, 
then the mnemonic SLAP gives direction concerning the 
types of questions that can be used to assess risk. 

The other system uses the mnemonic CARL (Welch et 
ai . in. press) to assess risk to persons who have attempted 
suicide previously and are known to the counselor. CARL 
helps to determine the extent of the present danger. The 
letter "C" means ch ronoiogy . How long ago was a previous 
attempt? The more recent, the greater the danger. The 
letter "A" means awareness. In the previous attempt, did 
the person believe the method was lethal. They may have 
used aspirin, but the person genuinely believed that aspir- 
ing was deadly. The more genuine the belief in lethality, 
the greaterthe threat is that another attempt will be made. 
The letter"R"means rescue. Did the person assist or resist 
in the rescue? If they resisted, the danger of another 
attempt is greater. The letter "L" meuns lethality. How 
lethal is their present plan. If the method chosen is highly 
lethal, then the more dangerous the plan and the threat to 
life. 

Both SLAP and CARL are quick reminders of the 
questions that should be asked of a person making a 
suicide threat (e.g., a verbal or written statement of a wish 
to end his or her life). These mnennonics can be helpful in 
gaining information and provide clues for the sort of inter- 
vention that is needed. The following section provides 
suggestions for intervening in suicidal thoughts and ges- 
tures. 

Suicide Intervention 

The suggestions below are meant to provide positive 
ideas for specific attitudes or actions to take with a person 
with suicidal ideation. Taken together, they form a plan to 
stop a person from attempting suicide. 

Be positive and emphasize the desirable options 
for the suicidal person. Suicidal people have reached a 
point of hopelessness and helplessness. They believe 
there are no options for their lives. Emphasizing the 
desirable options can serve to help the suicidal person 
rethink an option previously rejected. 

Be calm and understanding. The counselor can be 
a calming influence on a suicidal person. Strive to stay 
calm. Suicidal people are anxious people. The counselor 
can have a calming influence on them just by remaining 
calm. Seek to understand what the suicidal person is 
saying. The counselor's understanding may lead to op- 
tions. 

Emphasize the temporary nature of the problems 
the person Is facing. For many people, the crisis they are 
in will pass and be resolved if they do not kill themselves. 
It is important to stress the suicide is a permanent solution 
to a temporary problem. 

Be confident. The confidence of the counselor can be 
reassuring to the person contemplating suicide. If the 
counselor is agitated and uncertain, then it is not likely that 
the counselor can be of much help to the suicidal person. 



Tell the suicidal person you care. Counselors do 
care about people. It may be a philosophical or even an 
abstract caring. It is there, nevertheless. Communicate 
this caring. If the counselor cares, then there may be the 
possibility that others care as well. This may well be the 
intervention that prevents the suicide. 

Keep talking. It is important to talk to a suicidal person. 
Keep them talking as long as possible. Talking itself may 
help the crisis pass. If drugs or alcohol are involved, then 
you can talk until the person is less under the influence of 
the chemical substance. As the influence of drugs or 
alcohol wanes, then the suicidal thoug^'ts may pass as 
well. 

Stay with the person. Do stay with the person. Use 
the telephone to call for help. If the person is willing, walk 
to another room where other people are present. Don't 
leave them alone. Stay with the person until you can find 
a way to get others involved. 

Get other people Involved. As quickly as possible, 
involve other people. Call friends, roommates, relatives or 
other professionals as soon as you can. Don't press the 
issue, but as soon as possible get others involved. The 
more people involved, the less likely that the person will be 
able to attempt suicide. It divides the stress. It can show 
that more than one person cares. 

Find out if the person has a plan. Find out if they 
have a plan. Have the person talk about the plan so you 
can determine how well it is formulated. Use SLAP or 
CARL as a guide to determine how detailed the plan is. 

Do what you can to disrupt the plan. Determi ne what 
you can do to interrupt the person's plan. Frequently, 
suicidal persons do not have more than one plan. If you 
can keep a person talking until 5 ;07 pm when he or she had 
planned to jump in front of the 5:05 pm train, it doesn't 
automatically follow that he or she will go out and jump in 
front of the 6:05. Suicidal people have run out of options. 
They are not necessarily impulsive and it may take them 
some time to think of another plan. In that time, the crisis 
may pass. 

Some Don'ts of Suicide intervention 

There are a few methods that simply do not work well. 
The authors suggest avoiding the following interventions. 

Do not try to disarm a suicidal person. If a counselor 
attempts to take a weapon away from a suicidal person, 
then it is possible that both the counselor and the suicidal 
person may be accidently injured or killed. It is important to 
ask, but do not attempt to disarm a suicidal person. If a 
weapon is given willingly, take it and put it away. 

Do not value honesty over life saving, t^uch is made 
of honesty and authenticity in the counseling profession. In 
suicide intervention, it is more important to save a life than 
it is to protect confidentiality or maintain trust. Without 
going overboard, if it is necessary to use deception to save 
a life, then that is effective suicide intervention. 
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SELF ESTEEM Continued from Page 2 

troublesome events as posing a further threat to his self- 
esteem. He reacts with feelings of fear, inadequacy and 
depression, and thus his adaptive behavior becomes 
distorted. At this point the dmg is valued for its perceived 
ability to lessen the pain and give one greater confidence. 

Other arguments bolster the belief that aouse depends 
greatly on level of self-esteem. Ausubel (1958) concludes 
that whether or not an individual first chooses to try a drug, 
then continues or not, depends more on the personality 
than the factorof availability. Blum concurs, stating that 'lor 
the majority, initiation into tobacco and illicit-exotic drug use 
is not in response to felt social pressures - that is, no strain 
or compulsion is admitted" (Blum, 1969, p. 348). There is 
a definite difference in the adolescent user who indulges 
because the need to belong overpowers other considera- 
tions, and is reacting to peer pressure, contrary to the 
abuser who indulges repeatedly due to overwhelming 
internal considerations. The user is called a reactive 
addict, responding to transitory developmental pressures 
of adolescence and seeing drugs as a means for accep- 
tance and a vehicle to defy traditional norms. He feels 
impotent and status-less, and is looking for support and 
approval. The abuser, or primary addict, looks to drugs for 
the specific adjustive value for particular personality defects 
(Scherer, Ettinger, & Mudrich, 1972). 

Sakell says the two traits common in substance abusers 
are low self-esteem and an external locus of control (1 985) . 
Ketchel and Bieger (1989) found statistical significance 
between adolescent low self-esteem as measured by 
Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory and increased sub- 
stance use. Lewis and Lewis (1983) state that health 
behaviors are determined most by self-concept and self- 
esteem. Thus, current research is highly supportive of the 
correlative aspect of substance use and the variable of low 
self-esteem, low self-efficacy and depression (Ketchel & 
Bieger, 1989). 

Ironically and sadly enough, the addict continues to 
use in an effort to lx)OSt self-esteem, yet in his anesthetized 
state will do things that would shame, disgrace and embar- 
rass the average person. 

In conclusion, substance abuse among adolescents 
depends on a number of factors, however, lack of self- 
esteem predisposes a teenager to become a victim of 
substance abuse. The term victim is appropriate because 
this deviant behavior really reflects a deficit in parenting 
over which the adolescent has limited power. Substances 
are seen as the magical cure for their pain, their feelings of 
worthlessness, their feelings of inadequacy, their mecha- 
nism for coping with overwhelming high parental expecta- 
tions and aspirations, or the coping mechanism to forget 
parental neglect. 

The approach to drug and alcohol prevention must be 
comprehensive and multi-faceted. It must begin early. It 
should include the community, the family, and the school. 
It should offerinterpersonal and intrapersonal skill develop- 
ment. The myth that alcohol and drug use is a rite of 



passage must be shattered. Zero tolerance should be the 
mass message. And finally, it must be understood that a 
child's mental health and well-being, his/her self-esteem, is 
a crucial target in this campaign against substance use. 
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BEING HERE: THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTEGRITY 
IN COUNSELING & STUDENT AFFAIRS LEADERSHIP 

by Tim Hoopingarner 



Integrity is as vital to effective living as it is to effective 
leadership, and the blocks to being fully alive are also 
blocks to leadership. The literature is replete with new 
materials on how to conduct the "external" activities of 
leadership, yet very few address the essential internal 
issues of integrity, of how to 'be" a leader As student affairs 
organizations and society become more complex and 
continue to change at a rapid pace, there remain fewer 
concrete methods of "doing" leadership. It is essential to 
develop internal completeness, soundness and integrity in 
order to stay in touch with the world and oneself. When 
prescriptive techniques for leadership (and living) fail, there 
are only internal referents, and these must be consciously 
developed. As Bennis and Nanus (1985) note, there is not 
only confusion about what leadership is and who demon- 
strates it, but it is also impossible to teach "leadership" per 
se. In light of the unclear definition of leadership, and the 
inability to actually teach leadership skills, it is evident that 
the development of integrity is central to effective leader- 
ship. Student affairs professionals and counselors should 
have as a goal the development of integrity, as the ability to 
"be here "is important to working with clients, and in leading 
others. Successful counselors and student affairs leaders 
of the future will be those who have recognized their own 
distractions, attachments, and addictions, and have made 
conscious efforts to develop their own integrity. "Leader- 
ship compasses" will be who one is, not what one {loss.- 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss vital clues for 
Western culture on how to develop and maintain personal 
integrity. This will be done by discussing limitations of 
current leadership training, and the powerful insights pro- 
vided by the paradigm of the addictive process. 

External and Internal Approaches to Leadership 

Bonnis and Nanus (1985) state that the gap between 
management education and the reality of leadership at the 
workplace is disturbing. They go on to indicate that 'The 
majorproblem is that what management education does do 
moderately well is to train good journeymen/women 
managers. ..(which) is far removed from the creative and 
deeply human processes required of leadership" (pp. 219- 
220). Organizational or educational environments in which 
leadership activities are prescribed may actually exclude 
the development of vital yet intangible leadership skills. 
Where then, is one to turn in order to develop these 
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. . . the development of personal integrity 
is the key to being an effective leader. 



necessary skills? The ability to "be here" is essential to 
leadership at any level, and writings by Schaef (1988), 
Fassel (1990), and others suggest that student affairs 
professionals (including counselors) turn within in order to 
examine the processes which may block them from being 
fully alive, present, and in tune with their integrity. 

Current Views of Leadership 

Leaders: The Strategies for Taking Charge (1985) is 
the result of extensive research conducted by Warren 
Bennis and Burt Nanus of 90 top executives. This definitive 
book, frequently cited in the literature on leadership, has 
been the focus of much formal and informal discussion in 
the past six years and serves as a guidepost regarding 
what one should do in a leadership role. Interestingly, the 
authors do not pretend to build a step-by-step guide to 
leadership, nor do they begin their research with a static 
format of leadership in mind. Theirconclusionswere based 
on "open" conversations with the 90 executives chosen for 
the study. The 'lour keys of effective leadership" they 
define emerged as commonalities in these conversations. 
They admit that "We fervently wish that there were avail- 
able to us a simple way to discuss, let alone teach, 
leadership in a wore straightforward, step-by-step way. 
But that would be misleading, and in the end, not at all 
helpful" (Bennis and Nanus, 1 985, p. 227) . The authors do 
propose four strategies for leadership, which include: 

1 ) Paying Attention Through Vision 

2) Meaning through Communication 

3) Trust through Positioning 

4) The Deployment of Self. 

Each of these strategies hint at the "creative and 
deeply human processes required of leadersh.p," yet due 
to their organizational context, fall short of discussing the 
personal and necessarily internal work which is required of 
student affairs leaders and counselors. Thus, it appears 
there are formal channels for learning the skills required for 
management, and through definitive works such asLeacL 
eishicwe may ascertain the focuses of successful leaders. 
Although these provide pragmatic suggestions for "doing" 
leadership, they fail to provide information regarding the 
vital ability to "be" a leader. This article argues that the 
development of personal integrity is the key to being an 
effective leader. 
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Integrity and Leadership 

Integrity may be defined as: "1. being complete, whoie- 
ness. 2. unimpaired condition; soundness. 3. uprightness, 
honesty, and sincerity" (Webster's New World Dictionary, 
1962). Less formally, integrity may be seen as: 

1 ) clarity of purpose and direction, willingness to take 
responsibility 

2) absolute honesty even in the face of other politi- 
cally correct alternatives 

3) a positive attitude, acceptance of "what is," an 
ability to be in touch with a full range of emotions 

4) "Connectedness" including a lack of self- 
centeredness, low need for control; being in touch with 
oneself on a moment-to-moment basis; connection to 
the "team," and connection to one's spirituality. 

What counselor or student affairs leader would not like 
to be identified with these admirable traits? Bennis and 
Nanus (1985) hint at the issue of personal integrity when 
they discuss the importance of trust, of clarity of vision, of 
consistency, and of "managing yourself." Werner Erhardt 
quoted in Leaders discusses personal integrity in relation to 
criticism (Bennis and Nanus, 1985). Ram Dass (1972) 
provides an "Eastern"perspective on integrity , ar.d interest- 
ingly, counseling as: "the only thing you have to offer 
another human being, ever, is your own state of being" (p. 
6) . Thus, these works touch on the issue of integrity without 
exploring the issue as central to leadership. 

"Integrity" might best be used to describe the condition 
of being fully alive, of living in the present, and of being in 
touch with one's own inner, ermtional self. Blocks to 
successful living are blocks to successful leadership. Al- 
though integrity is vital to successful leadership, the distrac- 
tions from being "fully complete" and of "unimpaired con- 
dition" are many in our society. Dass (1 872) refers to these 
blocks as "attachments." To Western culture, the more 
accurate description may be "addictions." 

Effects of Addiction on Integrity 

The wide variety of distractions from one's "inner self" 
include (but are not limited to): alcohol, drugs, food, rela- 
tionships, sex, gambling and wori<ahoIism. Perhaps most 
important to the topic of leadership in counseling and 
studc ;t affairs is the pervasive addiction of wori<ahoIism. 
There exist both substance addictions such as drugs and 
alcohol, as well as process addictions, including gambling, 
"codependent" relationships, and workaholism, to name 
but a few. 

Anne Wilson-Schaef (1988) relates in The Addictive 
Organization, the observations of a Fortune 500 company 
executive who wonders aloud about the inability of execu- 
tives to implement significant permanent change: "What is 
it that eludes us when we try to implement these changes?" 
(p. 3). Schaef suggests addictive processes are the cause 
of that which eludes the executive, and she describes the 
pervasive effects of addiction in Western culture, as well as 
suggestions for recovering from these addictions (Schaef, 



1988). Addiction is frequently considered to be the curse 
of the "gutter alcoholic" or the "junkie" drug user. Yet as 
Beth Ann Krier (1990) suggests in Everyday Addicts, 'It's 
virtually impossible to be alive and functioning in U.S. 
society without being some kind of junkie" (p. E10). Krier 
relates Schaef'sviewthat most individuals become addicted 
to television, relationships, food, romance, nicotine, caffeine, 
or other compulsive behaviors early in life. This has 
profound implications for counselors, for the wori<place, 
and for the organizational leader. As Fassel (1990) notes, 
"The addictive process puts a buffer between ourselves 
and (our) feelings. It takes us out of touch." The addictive 
process "keeps us unaware of what is going on inside us" 
(Schaef, 1987, p. 18). Clearly, for counselors and other 
student affairs professionals the paradigm of the addictive 
process holds powerful clues regarding integrity in the 
wori<pIace and in life. Fassel (1990) quotes Lawrence 
Chickeringinthe Wall Street Journal, \r\ regardto addiction: 
"why (do) large numbers of people in all social and economic 
classes choose to anesthetize themselves regularly from 
the experiences of ordinary life?" (p. 111). The dangers of 
living in addiction, orwithout one's integrity, are frightening. 
For instance, the early stages of wori< addiction, to which 
leaders are susceptible, include rushing, compulsive work 
activity, confusion, distorted belief in one's abilities, control 
over others (including students/clients), and mild levels of 
dishonesty. At more advanced stages, the wori<ahoIic 
leader may experie.nce severe physical symptoms includ- 
ing self-abusive wori< schedules, may become emotionally 
dead and self -centered, and may exhibit a variety of dis- 
honest, inconsistent behaviors (Fassel, 1990). Certainly, 
leaders in counseling and student affairs want to avoid the 
debilitating effectsofwori<ingfrom a perspective of addiction 
and may wish to pursue "living in process" which, simply 
put, is "being in touch with one's deeper emotions, deeper 
issues" (Krier, 1990). 

A Case Study 

After a year In her newjob as Director of Student 
Services, Larita was painfully aware that "something 
wasn't right" In hor life and work. Despite praise 
from her supervisor, many hours of overtime and 
dedication to her job, she felt unhappy. Looking 
back, she realized that she had been increasingly 
anxiousaboutproblemsonthejob, frequently sullen 
and ang y at home, and had not taken time to meet 
new people In her community. 

Larita sought counseling through a community 
agency, and learned some methods of "managing" 
her life and work more effectively. Despite the 
outward appearance of calm and control, Larita 
recognized that her emotions were in turmoil. Fur- 
ther work In counseling, coupled with exploration of 
the 12-step program of Workaholics Anonymous 
(W.A.), helped Larita recognize that she was continu- 
ing to act out a life-long pattern of compulsive be- 
havior In her work. Central to her recovery was 
recognition cf her need for control, and her "image 
management" which belled the disparity between 
her "Inner" and "outer" self. 
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Through "working" the twelve steps of 
Workaholics Anonymous, and attending meetings of 
W.A., Larlta began developing her Integrity and her 
spiritual life. Although not fully recovered (12 step 
programs suggest a ilfe-long process of recovery), 
Larita recognizes greater continuity between her 
feelings and actions, and a willingness to speak out 
on her own perceptions and feelings, even when In 
uncomfortable circumstances. Her co-workers, es- 
pecially subordinates, note greater congruence be- 
tween what Lartta says and what she emotes. 

In Larita's case, the 12-step program of Workaholics 
Anonymous has provided her with "tools for living" which 
guide her personal and professional life. With conscious 
effort, it is possible that Larita will be able to develop and 
maintain full integrity in herf eelings and actions. Workaholics 
Anonymous is working for Larita, and there are other 
methods to develop one's integrity as well. Interestingly, 
the literature available consistently seems to return to 
spirituality as the source of integrity. Thus, the many 
adaptions of the 1 2-step program of Alcoholics Ano nymous 
(Alcoholics Anonymous, 1976), the teaching in the Tao of 
Leadership, and the mediations in The Only Dance There 
Is all suggest some type of spiritual activity to develop 
integrity. Each of these also suggest the individual must 
make personal choices regarding the perceptions of spiri- 
tuality and spiritual activities. As with leadership, there are 
no prescriptions for development of integrity, although 
there are guideposts. 

Conclusion 

L eadership is one of the most often-discussed topics in 
student affairs divisions today. Through books, training 
courses, and d3gree programs, there are excellent pre- 
scriptions for political skills and management techniques 
available, yet there is a lack of information regarding the 
vital ability to "be" a leader. Counselors and other student 
affairs professionals are often trained to remain in touch 
with their "inner selves" (which is the source of integrity) , yet 
there are many distractions from being in touch with one's 
inner self, both inside and outside of the workplace. These 
distractions are blocks to successful living, as well as to 
successful leadership. Prescriptions for leading and living 
are necessarily limited, and many times will not serve the 
needs of the individual, or may not fit certain situations. 
When prescriptive techniques fall short or fail, there are 
only internal referents to guide ouractions. Thus, personal 
integrity, or who we are, is more important to effective 
leadership than techniques, or what we do. The daradigm 
of the addictive process provides guideposts to developing 
and remaining in touch with our integrity. Successful 
counselors and student affairs leadeid of the future will be 
those who have made conscious efforts to develop their 
own integrity. 
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Do not philosophize, moralize, criticize or argue. Any 

attempt to make the person feel stupid, immoral, or irrational (any 
negative feeling for that matter) may reinforce the feelings that the 
person already has about worthlessness, hopelessness and help- 
lessness. It is better to be caring and understanding than to be 
harsh and critical. 

Do not be flip, nonchalant or casual about death. It is more 
important to appear concerned and receive talk of suicide seri- 
ously. Such paradoxical approaches have a certain dramatic 
appeal and may seem to work well in the movies, but not in actual 
practice. 

Do not take responsibility for the death of a suicidal 
person. Professional people must take care to protect them- 
selves in crisis situations. Ultimately, suicide is a decision. 
Recognize that one has little real control over whether a person 
decides to live or die. 

Summary 

Counselors in the community and in the schools do encounter 
people who are contemplating suicide. In the United States, 
approximately every 20 minutes a person kills himself or herself. 
For young people, there are nearly 200 attempts for every com- 
pleted suicide. The suicide rate is increasing among young people 
(National Center for Health Statistics, 1987). Prevention is pos- 
sible. When a counselor intervenes to save a life, he or she 
protects not only the potential suicide but an estimated six other 
people as well. This widening circle of people affected by suicide 
is spreading as attempts and completions grow. It is the authors 
hope that the information contained in this article will result in the 
decline of the tragic numbers. 
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COLLEGE CHOICE PROCESS^ o 

Continued from Page 14 

Blurring of the Differences 

In that many baby boom parents attended four-year 
schools, inputs to theirchildrenfromtheircollege experience 
may not prove accurate to what one finds today. With the 
increasing numberofolderfour-yearcollegestudentsandthe 
move to accountability and student outcomes on all cam- 
puses, some distinct differences between community colleges 
and four-year schools are less clear. Articulation and course 
transfer has a greater opportunity for the community college 
student wanting further education with increased remedial 
education and technological learning aids on all campuses. 
This, along with the growing understanding of and commit- 
ment to lifelong learning, suggests greater respect for all 
educational options. Where onegoestocollege may be less 
of a factor than the fact that continuing education after high 
school is a necessity. Students today are concerned more 
with finding a job while in college due to higher costs and are 
less concemed with completing school in four years. These 
changes putthe choice of choosing a community college after 
high schooi in a new and more positive light. 

Summary 

Considering the significant growth in community colleges 
and changing face and nature of all of higher education, 
greaterinformation about and respect forcommunity college 
seemsimperative. With escalating costs of higher education 
and the significant role that parents play in influencing student 
choice in the college choice-making process, it seems critical 
that counselors help parents recognize these factors. High 
school counselors would be well advised to learn about 
Colorado's community colleges, extend as much support to 
recruiters as granted four-year admissions staff, and work to 
highlight the advantages of the community college experi- 
ence to students and parents. In that people are most 
comfortable with what they know and have experience, it 
seemsthat counselors and parents have much to leam about 
the advantages offered by community colleges during the 
college selection process. 
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DIVORCED PARENTS Continued from Page 16 

In corwiusion, counselors must be sensitive and alert to 
thegrowing number of childrenof divorced parents. Because 
of limited resources and time, individual counseling tech- 
niques will not be adequate to provide help to these students. 
However, through carefully planned group work, the coun- 
selors can reach more students and use the dynamics of 
group counseling to expand the awareness/effects of divorce 
with the students. Group sessio ns will also alio ,v the counselors 
to go beyond the surface behavio ral problem to reach the core 
issue many students face without the benefit of counseling. 
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MEETING STUDENT NEEDS THROUGH 
SCHOOL SUPPORT GROUPS 

by LuAnn Costa and Sandra S. Nearpass 



Abstract 

Interviews exploring how effective support groups are 
functioning were conducted witti 25 higti sctiool counsel- 
ors. Results indicated that successful programs share 
certain features but specific differences also exist. Implica- 
tions for school counselors and school personnel are 
discussed. 

Today's secondary schools are faced with increasing 
numbers of students who are "acting out" personal and 
family problems in the school environment. Family thera- 
pist, Michael P. Nichols (1984), noted the growing distur- 
bance and striking shift toward instability since the 1 960s in 
American family life. Still another family therapist, Virginia 
Satir, estimated that 96% of all families are dysfunctional to 
some degree (Watkins, 1989). Many of these problems 
surface in the school setting and ultimately interfere with 
learning. Counselors need to address these issues before 
optimal learning can occur. Insisting on academic 
excellence while ignoring adolescents' emotional needs 
may result in indifference and alienation or increased 
aggressiveness and hostility in the school environment. 

Support groups appear to be one method of meeting 
the needs of large numbers of students at risk. Evidence 
is mounting that support groups can be a powerful and 
potent method of counseling in the schools which is, at 
least, aseffective as thetraditionalone-to-one method and, 
perhaps, even nrwre effective (Bauman, 1 986; Corey, 1 985; 
Furman and Pratt, 1985; Huey, 1983; Johnson and John- 
son, 1987; Myrick and Haight, 1972; Nagle, Gresham, and 
Johnson, 1979; Nearpass, 1 989 ; Ohisen, Home and Lawe ; 
Omizo and Omizo, 1988; Stone and Peeks, 1986; Strother 
and Harvili, 1986; White, 1981). Students with serious 
family problems such as violence, substance abuse, and 
sexual abuse are turning to school counselors for help and 
guidance. This is reflective of the national trend of individu- 
als relying on a plethora of support groups to ameliorate 
family difficulties (Leerhsen, Lewis, Pomper, Davenport, & 
Nelson, 1 990). In the school setting, groups have evolved 
into an efficacious and efficient means of assisting students 
in coping with diverse issues and concerns which inhibit 
their school success. Some of these issues and concerns 
include drug and alcohol use and abuse, family systems 
and dysfunctionalfamilies, step-families and nontraditional 
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families, suicide, violence, eating disorders, rape or date 
rape, teen parenting, grief and loss, transitions, living on 
your own, and achievement pressures. 

These issues so inhibit students' ability to learn that 
school personnel are recognizing the value of addressing 
them within the school setting. A quote from one assistant 
principal exemplifies this attitude. In reference to students 
missing a class to attend a group, she states, "It's a short 
term loss for a long term gain . . . better to have a straight 
(available) kid four days a week than a kid who is high 
(unavailable) five days a week." Another administrator 
claims that a systematic group program has enhanced the 
climate of the entire school, because of the involvement of 
so many students and staff. In one school, so many 
students wanted to participate that it was necessary to 
establish fourteen groups per week. Students ask for 
support and request groups in order to cope with problems 
or just normal life stresses, and there isalways a waiting list. 

Group dynamic scholars generally cite the advantages 
of group counseling over one-to-one counseling (Johnson 
and Johnson, 1987; Nearpass, 1989; Ohisen, Home, and 
Lawe, 1988; Riordan and Beggs, 1987; Schwartz and 
Ward, 1986;Trotzer, 1977; Yaiom, 1975; Wakelee-Lynch, 
1990). Such benefits as peer confrontation, multiple mod- 
eling and feedback, improved reality testing, increased 
altruistic behavior and affiliation, effective decision-making 
and problem-solving, and the economical delivery of coun- 
seling services are well-known. Counselors can impact a 
significantly larger numberof students in a shorterperiod of 
time in a group context than in individual work and can 
increase the potential for identifying students in need of 
more intensive counseling. 

This exploratory study was conducted in order to 
determine what group techniques and programs were 
currently being i mplemented successfully in high schools in 
the state of Colorado. Additional questions concerned 
specific group topics, structure and format of groups, 
identifying group facilitators and the necessary training 
needed by them, comnrwn pitfalls as well as successes, 
and available resources for conducting groups within the 
school setting. 

METHODOLOGY 

A questionnaire was designed to provide data to use in 
developing a group counseling program for Smoky Hill 
High School and other schools in the Cherry Creek District 
of Denver, Colorado. Twenty-eight interviews of high 
school counselors identified through a counselor network 
and the National Organization of Student Assistant 
Programs and Professionals (NOSAPP) were conducted 
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by one of the authors. Fifteen of the high schools were, 
socioeconomically, above average high schools in the 
Greater f^etropoiitan Denver Area. The remaining ten, of 
the same socioeconomic status, were located in other 
citiesthroughoutthe state of Colorado. Three interviewees 
were coordinators of district programs; hence, that data 
was excluded. Five of the 25 interviews were completed by 
phone due to distance and time constructions. The remain- 
ing 20 interviews occurred at the actual school site. Each 
interview ranged form 45 minutes to two hours with 75% of 
them comprising the full two hours of interview time. In- 
terviewing began on August 31 and was completed in late 
October, 1989. 

RESULTS 

Some of the programs were mandated from the district 
level and some occurred as a result of school-level needs. 
Although some included outside training while still others 
emerged as a result of "grassroot" efforts, common themes 
emerged in the data. This article will discuss similarities 
and differences in successful programs as well as provide 
implications for school counselors. (A detailed description 
of how each exemplary program is operating including 
contacts in each school may be obtained from one of the 
authors). 

Group meetings generally occurred on a regular basis 
during the school day, one time per week for one class 
period. Students were excused from class on a rotating 
basis. The heterogeneous groups of ninth to twelfth-grade 
students met for a period of 8 to 10 weeks. Counselors 
stated the most common reason for formation of the group 
was high-risk behavior {suicide, teen pregnancy, family 
violence, rape, grief and loss, and substance abuse). Eight 
to ten students formed a group that was closed to new 
entrants afteroneortwo meetings. Students were selected 
based on staff or self-referrals and were interviewed prior 
to the first meeting, f^any groups focused on a theme or 
specific topic so that students who made up the group 
shared a common concern. However, in some very suc- 
cessful programs, determined by student self-evaluations, 
students were selected deliberately because they had 
divergent issues. 

Groups were generally co-facilitated by two adults 
(counselors, teachers, and administrators) who had been 
trained in group process skills. Parent permission was 
oene rally obtained although parent involvement was rare. 
Staff knowledge and support were crucial to the success of 
the program and was achieved through dissemination of 
information about the purpose and benefits of the group, 
inservices, and administrative support. Referral proce- 
dures tended to be similar, although the specifics varied, 
f^ost programs received referrals from anyone (students, 
staff, counselors, admiiiistrators) in the school to an inter- 
vention-type team who determined the appropriate inter- 
vention for a specific student's problems. Although the 
intervention-team-referral procedure was common to most 
of the schools, there were some effective programs in 



which the referral was made directly to the counseling office 
without other resources intervening. Other intervention 
possibilities included a referral to individual counseling, 
special education, a specific class, or a change in class 
schedule. Funding was often from drug-free money pro- 
vided by federal or state grants, although many programs 
did not have specific budgets separate from school bud- 
gets. 

Although the preceding model was generally adopted 
in most of the schools interviewed, specific differences in 
programs emerged in the data. Homogeneous groups 
dealing with a specific topic such as grief and loss, 
nontraditional family issues, attendance, drugs, and transi- 
tions, were not necessarily the most effective, according to 
student self -evaluations, because members tended to get 
too focused on one issue which blocked new information 
and problem solving skills, f^any heterogeneous groups 
included students who were dealing with quite diverse 
issues, anything from attendance to death. However, boih 
approaches were implemented. Putting nonattenders into 
groups was often seen as punishment and, therefore, 
resulted in decreased effectiveness. Providing group par- 
ticipation as an alternative to other more sever choices was 
more effective. In comparison to other support groups, 
alcohol-related groups need more structure and definition 
due to the type of personalities and family structures of 
students typically involved in them. Adherence to the 
structure is especially important and contractual agree- 
ments need to be respected such as following the ground 
rules, arriving on time, and allowing everyone a chance to 
talk. Students coming out of treatment need continued 
constant support and students trying to stay straight need 
to rely on consistent monitoring. 

Facilitators and facilitator training varied widely. Some 
facilitators were teachers, some counselors, some social 
workers, and some were administrators. Facilitators were 
trained by Student Assistance Program (SAP) trainingf rom 
various sources. Other facilitators were trained through 
academic coursework, as part of a masters degree pro- 
gram. 

Duration varied with the kind of group. For example, 
groups for children of alcoholics tended to run longer than 
the typical 10 to 12 weeks. Other groups related to 
suspension policies in the school were confined to a set 
period of 6 to 8 weeks and adhered to that timeframe. 

Evaluation techniques varied greatly. Some programs 
did not evaluate outcome, some used questionnaires mea- 
suring positive results such as improved problem solving, 
improved school performance, and increased ability to 
communicate and express feelings with family members 
and peers, while others used data from attendance and 
retention rates. Programs that did evaluate outcomes 
using student self-evaluation questionnaires often ad- 
dressed the following representative questions: "What did 
you like/dislike about the group?"; "Do you see any changes 
in yourself, your family, your friends?"; "Has the group 
made a difference in how you feel about your schoolwori< 
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or being in school? " Examples of student responses are 
as follows: 

I wanted to run away, but now I want to stay; 
My homellfe Is better; 

I want to keep up with schoolwork and my current 
friendships; 

I need to work on my self-destructive feelings; 
I want to be more open with my family; 
I need to keep believing In myself. 

Although evaluation procedures were very brief and 
informal when they did occur, it is crucial that programs 
improve evaluation procedures and assess their effec- 
tiveness in order to ensure accountability in the future. 

DISCUSSION 

The lack of a random sample and the relatively low 
number of respondents is a limitation of the study. How- 
ever, the study suggests significant implications for school 
counselors and other school personnel. Support groups for 
high-risk students are functioning effectively for students 
whether school counselors facilitate them and are involved 
intheprocessornot. The needs of today's students revolve 
as much around support and family issues as they do 
around academic issues, postgraduate plans, or college 
selection. Counselors are respondingto the overwhelming 
demands for their time in some schools by implementing 
support groups to address students' needs such as drug 
and alcohol-related issues which require intervention and 
referral. In schools where counselors do not get involved 
in the group program, other trained school staff members 
participate and insure the program's success. Most exem- 
plary programs involve at least one counselor, but many 
are effective without the counselor being an integral part of 
the program. 

Counselors must assess students' current needs and 
decide how to adequately address those needs. It may not 
be the counselor's obligation to meet all the students' 
needs which have emerged in the last decade, but it may 
behoove counselors to be more proactive about their 
counseling roles. Counselors can become "retrained" in 
group process skills or can take any of the current SAP 
trainings available to update skills. Many districts provide 
their own workshops (i.e., Jefferson County; Littleton) and 
training is also available through counselor organizations 
such as NOSAPP and the Colorado Association for 
Counseling and Development (CACD) or the Colorado 
Association for Counselor Education and Supervision 
(CACES). Counselorscan also gain adeeperunderstanding 
of family dynamics to serve the growing numbers of students 
fromdysfunctionalfamilies. The needfor more efficient use 
of counselor time due to increasing responsibilities and 
pressing needs is clear. 

Counselor education programs should focus more 
heavily on training in group facilitation skills thus helping 
public education address the needs of as many students as 
possible with the knowledge that one-to-one counseling is, 
in many cases, a luxury the system and clients cannot 
afford. According to a brief telephone survey, counselor 
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education programs in Colorado generally require one or 
two courses in group dynamics, but at the practicum and 
internship levels, only half of the programs require group 
facilitation experience. In the other programs, it is encour- 
aged but not required. In addition, some counseloreducation 
programs do not require potential school counselors to be 
trained specifically in family dynamics. Supervised clinical 
experience in group facilitation is clearly indicated and 
should be a required component in all counselor education 
programs. 

The cost of support groups can be assimilated into a 
school budget by redistributing duties using current staff 
members and expertise. Some schools send staff to 
special training and pay for the cost out of monies allotted 
to drug and alcohol prevention. Others establish a sepa- 
rate budget based on their district's focus areas and re- 
sources. The purpose of the funds is often to provide 
affective education in the schools and to support students 
in orderto enhance their success in the school setting. But 
support groups need not cost a great deal of money. 
Assessing existing resources is recommended. 

Groups may focus mainly on feelings and the processing 
of thosef eelings or experiences. Orthey may be structured 
in a way to educate the group members and provide 
information or skills for the future. Both structures aim at 
freeing the student from problems which keep them from 
living happy, healthy, successful lives and moving them 
toward a more productive school and community life. 

With the current awareness of concentration on high- 
risk youth and prevention/intervention efforts, school-based 
groups are becoming an increasingly effective prevention 
strategy designed to meet the escalating needs of today's 
troubled students. 

CONCLUSION 

This study examined school support groups which are 
successfully functioning as an effective intervention/pre- 
vention technique in the schools for high-risk students 
experiencing diverse personal and family problems which 
interfere with learning. It is recommended that school 
counselors implement support groups as this method is 
more efficient and effective in impacting a larger number of 
students in a shorter period of time than individual counsel- 
ing. Counselors need to become more proactive concern- 
ing their rcies and counselor education programs should 
focus increased training on group process skills as well as 
family dynamics in orderto significantly impact the lives of 
troubled students. 
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Your School Guidance Program 



by Norm Gysbers and Patricia Henderson 
published by the American Association for 
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reviewed by Judith Caligiuri - Ph.D. student 

Guidance has changed its focus since its inception into 
our schools and the shift now is to have comprehensive 
guidance programs that are developmental and compe- 
tency based. Short of having Norm Gysbers or Patricia 
Henderson personally instituting steps in helping a school 
district organize this sort of program, reading and following 
the steps in Developing and Managing Your School Guid- 
ance Program is a good "next best" method. 

The book begins with background on how guidance 
began and the evolution that took place from a vocational 
focus, through a clinical service approach with an emphasis 
on persona! counseling. In the 1970's, the idea of develop- 
mental guidance resurfaced, emphasizing a program forall 
students rather than crisis and problem solving. With the 
movement for schools to become accountable for its pro- 
grams, districts need to look at guidance differently; assess 
the needs of the students they are serving; determine 
competencies to be taught; plan and design a program; 
define the role of the counselor and evaluate the compo- 
nents. 

This is a huge task, but following the authors modei, 
one is able to seethe parts that make up the whole and how 
to accomplish small steps, yet keep a cohesive general 
plan. Luckily, they provide a timetable early on, advising 
three to four years for the comprehensive program to take 
hold. 

Once a group is organized, ground rules and groups 
formed, the work begins by identifying the four life career 
domains-self knowledge and interpersonal skills; life roles, 
settings and events; life career planning and basic studies 
and occupational preparation are the ones they use. Goals 
and specific competencies are developed. There needs to 
be a structure for the program based on why it's needed, 
how it fits in relation to the total school program and what it 
will entail. The authors detour from the traditional three C's 
(counseling, coordinating and consulting) and introduce a 
program of guidance curriculum, individual planning, re- 
sponsive services and system support. It's important to 
have a clear understanding of these components and to 
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accept their rationale to assure the developmental behav- 
iors to be included. The work the team does will be directed 
to developing activities and competencies for these areas. 

Next, conduct an assessmenttodetermine what already 
is happening in the current program. Five steps are 
suggested so that a thorough gatheringof data is completed 
and conclusions drawn. This is usually the first time many 
staff members see how they impact students, where they're 
spending theirtime, and how balanced the program is. The 
authors were very clear that this isn't a needs assessment 
but a current assessment of the existing program. The 
questions to ask now are - what improvements need to be 
made? What is the vision for the program? 

Work groups take the competencies listed in the present 
program and develop them into outcomes and specific 
activities for students. This is done by grade level and 
reviewed as a total group. They caution teams to keep 
goals and competencies to a reasonable number because 
the burden of implementing the program could be over- 
whelming if the numberof competencies is unwieldy. They 
continue to base all activities to fit one of the four programs 
previously explained so again, it is important to spend time 
understanding these and have a philosophy in agreement 
with the authors. 

Once the competencies and goals are written, time and 
care is needed to plan the transition to the new program. 
Communication centers around the changes to make, in 
what order and in what arrtou nt of time. Action begins at the 
building level to determine how the comprehensive district 
plan fits with the assessment made of each particular 
building. While all buildings will be following the same 
general program, specific activities and competencies may 
differ so this is the portion that allows each building person- 
ality and autonomy to serve its unique population. 

Once the transition is planned, each building is ready to 
take the plunge making sure there are enough counselors 
to serve the students, enough moneyto effectively carry the 
programs and administrative support. The authors spend 
some time describing the necessity of having written guides 
of specific activities and materials to use to achieve pro- 
gram competencies. This seems a cumbersome, over- 
whelming task on top of the work that is presently going on 
so far! They do say this project alone took three years, and 
while all counselors contributed activity ideas, a small 
committee did the actual compilation for the guide. While 
this activity writing is going on (as well as being imple- 
mented), buildings must determine priorities forthe specific 
changes they will make based on goal setting for building 
improvement and some action planning. The program 
needs to be monitored and a public relations campaign 
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student development theory has progressed a great 
deal since the initial development of theories which 
attempted to explain college student behaviors and motiva- 
tion. This growth has been a gradual process, similar to the 
changes in students themselves, but lagging behind much 
of the time. Long after women and minorities became vital 
members of the student population, student development 
theorists and student affairs professionals continued to 
measure students with yardsticks developed through the 
measurement of young white men. (Chickering, 1969; 
Kohlberg, 1971; Perry, 1970.) 

Evolving Theoretical Perspectives on Sfudenfs, Number 
51 , Fall 1 990 in the Jossey-Bass series: "New Directions 
for Student Services," brings theory up to date in a very 
helpful format. Early theories have been modified and new 
models presented, with the common goal of helping profes- 
sionals understand students today. 

The first chapter, 'Theory in student affairs: An evolv- 
ing perspective," is an introduction to theory and the history 
of student development theory. Other chapters detail 
specific areas of application, and are written by student 
affairs professionals from around the nation. They include 
topics such as gender differences, age differences, sexual 
orientation, and ethnicity, as well as "Applying cultural 
the-ry: The environmental variable," and "Student devel- 
opment: Yesterday, today and tomorrow." 

Not only does this design make it easy for the reader to 
reference specific theories dealing with the special needs 
of college students, but it helps to identify and value the 
diverse populations of students in higher education today. 

In the first chapter, where general theories of student 
development are described, 1 found especially interesting 
a section called "Chickering revisited." The premise of 
Chickering's theory, first presented in Education and 
Identity (A969), is that there are seven "vectors" of develop- 
ment through which every young adult must pass. 
Chickering hasordered the vectors, stating that while some 
may be worked on simultaneously, the first three 



(Developing Competence, Managing Emotions and De- 
veloping Autonomy) must be achieved before the fourth 
vector (Establishing Identity) is begun, and identity must be 
established before the last three (Freeing Interpersonal 
Relationships, Developing Purpose and Developing 
Integrity) can begin. 

Colleagues and I have struggled with this progression 
of vectors, as well as with the premises of some of these 
vectors, especially around the areas of interdependence 
verses independence (a topic explored in the chapter on 
gender roles). For example, the third vector. Developing 
Autonomy, was defined by the student's ability to detach 
themselves emotionally and instrumentally from parents 
and peers. This put women at a disadvantage when 
measured with this scale . In women, the tasks ot achieving 
identity and intimacy have been shown to be fused, not 
sequential (Gilligan, 1982). Women, for whom intimacy 
and identity are intertwined, do not need to distance them- 
selves from relationships before achieving vector four, 
Establishing Identity. In "Chickering revisited," adjust- 
ments to his theory which Chickering h as made recently are 
presented. Vector three he now would change to "Devel- 
oping lnterdependence,"which encompasses a move away 
from individualism and toward global awareness and 
responsibility. 

The volume has been kept small and therefore man- 
ageable, and extensive reference lists are included at the 
end of each chapter to assist the reader in obtaining more 
information about the areas covered. 

While this volume would serve as a very comprehen- 
sive introduction for persons new to the area of student 
development theory, it is also a very useful tool for practicing 
professionals in the ever-changing arena of student affairs. 
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SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

Continued from Pago 28 

Started. People need to know (including the staff) what the 
new program Ig about in concise terms. Giving out copies 
of what the group has done may be impressive in terms of 
sheer volume, but won't be read item by item, so highlight 
portions that will give clear direction and the goals to be 
addressed! 

Evaluation, although last in the chain of events, is not 
the end of the process. Evaluation needs to be ongoing, 
specific, and reflect the competencies being achieved. The 
report cardformat, listing competencies and when they we re 
achieved, was good communication for students and par- 
ents in elementary grades. Having a folder for older 
students where competencies as well as data on educa- 
tion, jobs held, career and academic testing, strengths, 
weaknesses, etc. was updated each year would give 
students good information for resumes and an instrument 
to monitor their own development. 

While some counselors may have planned and de- 
signed the new program, all will be instrumental in imple- 
menting the program. The authors spend time emphasizing 
the need for competent counselors -- "getting the right 
people into the right roles", and once they're placed (hopefully 
that's accomplished through present staff) supervising 
them and helping them set goals for program and individual 
performance improvement. 

When finishing the book, my first thought was - 1 hope 
1 never have to do this, but although it's a tremendous 
amount of work, it's effective; it measures student out- 
comes in observable behavior and it's a developmental 
process K-12 that is comprehensive. No more fuzzy 
ambiguity of the counselors' role. Duties are tied to 
ensuring the competencies are covered and not quasi- 
administrative (chaperoning dances, bus duty, etc.) Cred- 
ibility would be respectable. No more "what do you QQ all 
day?" There would be more infusion in the classroom as 
teacher and counselorcollaborated on activities. The trend 
for comprehensive programs is intimidating to some coun- 
selors. Some have allowed the lack of a definite role to lull 
them into picking and choosing what they want to do and it 
has been easy to get caught up in a sea of scheduling tasks, 
crisis intervention, master schedules and college applica- 
tions. Working with groups or classes is threatening 
especially if dialogue has centered on a "what do you want 
to take next year?" theme. 

This book can serve as a model and contains many 
examples of paperwork needed to go through the process. 
Sending the guidance program leader and a core team for 
a workshop or to a district that has implemented this 
program makes sense. Althoi;gh its thorough and sequen- 
tial, handing out copies of Developing and Managing Your 
School Guidance Program and asking people to become 
familiar with it the first time the group meets, may dampen 
the rrwst spirited counselor. 
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issues related to all divisions of the Colorado 
Association for Counseling and Development. If 
you are interested in a particular issue, working 
in a model program, dealing with a special clien- 
tele, working in an unusual setting or with moti- 
vative materials, the Journal welcomes your 
ideas. All material should communicate ideas 
clearly to a readership composed primarily of 
practitioners. 

Manuscripts are acknowledged upon receipt and 
sent to appropriate experts for blind review. 
Authors will be notified within a few weeks as to 
the disposition of a submission. Upon publica- 
tion, the author receives three copies of the 
Journal. 

Following are guidelines for submitting a manu- 
script: 

1. Submit the original and two clear copies. 
Original should be typed on 8-1 12" x 1 1 " white 
bond. Word processor-generated copy of 
the original is acceptable. 

2. Double space material, including references, 
quotations, tables and figures. 

3. Avoid footnotes. 

4. Use tables sparingly and type them on sepa- 
rate pages. Please supply graphs, illustra- 
tions and drawings as camera-readv art 
wherever possible. We will set figure cap- 
tions in a'opropriate type. Authors bear 
responsibility for accuracy of references, 
quotations, tables and figures. 

5. On a separate page, include your name, 
position, title, place of employment, mailing 
address, two phone numbers, and indicate 
how you would prefer to be cited in the 
Journal. 



6. Arrangement and form of references and sub- 
heads shoukl follow the American Psycho- 
logical Association bibliographical format. (For 
books: Author, year, txiok, city of publication, 
publisher, page numbers. For articles: Author, 
year, article, publication, volume, number, 
pages.) 

7. Avoid the use of the generic masculine pronoun 
and sexist terminology. Aim for a readable, 
approachable, immediate style. 

8. Do not submit material that is under consid- 
eration by another periodical. If you have 
published an article in another publication that 
you believe is of merit, you may wish to submit 
it to the Colorado Association for Counseling 
and Development Newsletter for considera- 
tion as a summary or abstract. 

9. Manuscripts usually should not exceed 3,000 
words. A typical article would run from 8-12 
pages of double-spaced, typewritten copy. 
Please do not let length considerations inhibit 
expressing of ideas. 

10. The Journa/ reserves the right to edit all sub- 
missions for style and clarity of presentation. 
The editor will communicate with authors 
directly to clarify any confusion as to the 
content of a submission. 

1 1 ■ Manuscripts are accepted throughout the year 
with a February 1 . 1 992 deadline for the next 
iSSii£L 

12. Submit manuscripts to: Rich Feller, Editor, 
Journal of the Colorado Association for 
Counseling and Development, School of 
Occupational and Educational Studies, 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins, 
Colorado 80523. Contact the editor at 303/ 
491-6879 with questions or ideas concerning 
your entry ot an idea for a manuscript. 
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From the Editor's Desk 



As I Sit to write my final remarks as Editor, I struggle to be both profound and 
reflective. As editor I've seen the joy of many who frjund Awareness to be a place 
where ideas could find a crowd. 1 think the variety of topics in this issue speaks 
well to the broad range of member interests. Over six years, authors have 
reminded me of the diverse and complex issues brought to counselors. Each 
article demonstrates how much there is to learn, how much commitment it takes 
to stay professionally current, and how easy it is to be complacent about topics 
not fitting one's view. 

I thank the many people who contributed to the success of this very good state 
journal. I especially appreciate Phyllis Beard who handles all the word 
processing, my colleagues on the editorial board and at Colorado State 
University, and Barbara and Christopher who went without on many weekends. 
And 1 am so pleased to welcome Patti Cappellucci as our new and very skilled 
Editor. 

I could continue to offer accolades but today my mind can't pull away from CNN's 
latest report that Los Angeles is turning upside down with violence, hatred and 
mistrust over the Rodney King case. I sit frustrated and discouraged about how 
little progress we've made since the Watts riots. I'm struck by how much pain 
I'd hold if I continually found the legal, economic, educational, housing, medical, 
and political systems unresponsive to me. 1 think about how tempting crime and 
illegal activity might be if I couldn't provide for my family. I wonder if i would see 
the greed of money managers and savings and loan thieves in a different light. 
I wonder if I'd quit voting as Washington's latest Checkgate, Watergate, or 
Irangate seem to be more of the same. I wonder if I'd keep motivated, grow 
cynical about the American Dream, lose faith in a system supposedly designed 
to work for me not against me. I wonder if I'd grow so fmstrated that I'd quit 
believing that education, hard work, delayed gratification and personal 
responsibility would help me get ahead. 

As I sit in my nice middle class lifestyle with refrigerator full and vacation 
planned, I wonder what the future is if I don't ask tougher questions tbo-Jt the 
systems we've buitt and leaders we elect. While the Journal wiil co' .tinue to 
challenge counselors about .ools, techniques and treatment plans, I wonder if 
we as counselors speak out enough against injustice, hatred and violence. 
While our leaders are good at sending troops they seem disinterested in the 
conditions of cities and children in poverty. As they promote consumption rather 
than investment policies we bankrupt our education system and offer housing 
and employment options destined to foster a society of have and have nots. As 
I close this association with the Journal I am reminded of its title. Awareness . To 
make a difference in anything 1 do, I best focus and be aware of the basic rights 
of all people. As a counselor, editor and friend, 1 hope that I, this journal, and 
CAGD will continue to promote awareness as we serve others who may not be 
as fortunate as I. 
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THE PRACTICE OF MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY COUNSELING 



by Robert L. Smith and Patricia Stevens-Snriith 



Abstract 

There is a significant amount of discussion concerning 
theory in marriage and family counseling and therapy, with 
the focus on practice being more limited. This article 
highlights selected techniques used in the practice of 
marriage and family counseling and therapy. 

The practice of marriage and family counseling/therapy' 
has grown at an unprecedented rate over the past two 
decades. Private practitioners, agency counselors, school 
counselors, pastoral counselors, counselors in business 
and industry and other professionals working in a variety of 
settings regularly see couples and families as a part of their 
practice. Such professionals wori< on a day-to-day basis 
with issues and problems presented by the family unit. 

When asked to define the practice of marriage and 
family counseling/therapy, the most frequent response 
comes in the form of a statement or comment that includes 
systems or systems theory language. More scholarly 
constructed responses to this question cite systems 
(Bertalanf fy , 1 981 ) and include several schools of thought 
or theorists such as Jackson (1959), Ackerman (1982), 
Bateson (1972), Bowen (1978), and Minuchin (1974). 
Most frequently lacking in such discussions is a clear 
picture of what family counselors/therapists do and how 
they actually work with couples and families. This article 
does not claim to fully clarify all vicissitudes related to work 
with couples and families, but rather attempts to provide 
the reader with some 1 the more basic practices used in 
marriage and family counseling. 

TECHNIQUES: OVERVIEW 

Techniques are what the counselor or 'herapist intro- 
duces or uses when working with couples or families. 
Described as tools (Sherman & Fredman 1986), the effi- 
cacy of techniques is determined by then appropriate fit 
with a presenting problem ordilemma, and by the therapist's 
personal skills. Techniques have little meaning outside of 
the therapist's relationship/communication skill level. When 
core dimensions of counselor functioning are present 
(Carkhuff, 1969, 1971 ; Egan, 1986; Ivey, 1988; Brammer, 

'The terms "counseling" and "therapy" are considered inter- 
changeable in discussions of working with couples and families. 
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1973, 1979) techniques can help couples more fully under- 
stand presenting problems, develop new relationships 
between children and parents, reveal true caring among 
family members, help family systems become aware of 
patterns and the sequencing of events, and generally 
create movement and at least a greater understanding 
during a time when couples and families are stuck or 
immobilized. 

The following techniques are often used by practicing 
marriage and family counselors and therapists. The 
techniques are not inclusive, nor are they presented as a 
"bag of tricks" to be implemented in a cookbook fashion. 
While a number of techniques could have been selected, 
the authors chose the following five: reframing, tracking, 
family rituals, prescribing indecision, and use of meta- 
phors. The rationale for the selection of these techniques 
is that the authors believe they most clearly present the 
activities of marriage and family counselors that work 
systemically with families. Additional practices that could 
have been included such as communication skill building, 
role playing and the empty chair have been described 
elsewhere when referring to the counselor's wori< with 
individual clients rather than couples or families. The 
overall intent is to clarify the practice of marriage and family 
counseling/therapy and stimulate readers to explore such 
practices in their wori< with couples and families. 

TECHNIQUES 

Reframing . based on the constructivist f erception of 
reality (Coyne, 1985) emphasizes the idea that people 
create their own reality. A reframe in working with a couple 
or family is a statement made by the counselor that 
attempts to change the meaning of a behavior or situation, 
without changing the actual facts or events. In therapy the 
counselor will often attempt to reframe something that 
seems quite hopeless or pessimistic to more hopeful or 
optimistic. A reframe provides the opportunity for family 
members to see a presented phenomenon in a new 
context. Through reframing a new set of rules may be 
established. 

Satir (1 983) has viewed the purpose of the reframe as 
a means to create a shift in the perceptions of family 
members with respect to the behavior so that it may be 
handled more constructively. As an example Satir 
provided the following reframe: 

Son - "My dad often yells and has a temper." 

Satir - "Your father gets over angry and brings out his 
thoughts." (Satir, p. 34) 

Another example of a reframe relates to a therapist 
working with a couple who have tried endless responses to 
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stop the constant fighting between their two sons. Typical 
solutions tried by parents are usually of a first order variety 
using punishment, etc. In such a case tlie therapist may 
interject a reframe by describing the fighting as "normal 
sibling behavior" and further see it as "more loving behavior 
expressed in th; only way that the children know how to 
express such towards each other." 

For reframing to be successful, it must be plausible and 
acceptable to the clients. It is the counselor's job to present 
the reframe in a manner that makes sense to the clients. 
Therefore, the counselor needs to clearly understand the 
problem along with each individual's perception and role as 
related to the problem. 



Tracking is a technique used 
by family therapists despite one's 
theoretical orientation or back- 
ground. The purpose of tracking is 
to gain a clear understanding of 
patterns of behavior, thought pro- 
cesses, and feelings, as related to 
the 'amily system. [Members of the family are asked in 
detail to provide the sequence of an event or phenomenon. 
Minuchin and Fishman (1981) see tracking as a method 
used by therapists to join with the family system. Tracking 
involves careful listening to the family story. The therapist 
does not judge or evaluate during this process. The 
therapist learns about the family, how it functions, rules it 
follows and cycles of family practice. The therapist ob- 
serves the roles played by various family members, who is 
involved, to what degree, when, how, and under what 
circumstances. 

The behaviors used by the therapist involve listening, 
clarifying questions, supporting discussion , and encouraging 
sharing. The therapist does not question or challenge 
family members. In a systemic manner the therapist might 
ask questions in the following order: Who is the first to act 
or do something in a particular situation? Then what 
happens? Who acts next? Then what does the first person 
do? What are otherfamily members doing? This process 
continues with the therapist obtaining a full picture of 
sequences of events and how self-reinforcing feedback 
loops are established. 

Some additional practices may be utilized in tracking 
including having family members enact a sequence of 
events, or asking each member to tell their story atx)ut a 
sequence of events to check each member's perception. 
The tracking technique encourages specificity as to what 
happens within the family system, creates a concrete 
discussion, avoids vague generalizations, and allows for 
greater insight by family members leading to changing a 
stuck sequence that has been habitually utilized. 

Family Rituals are used afterthe therapist has an idea 
about the rules of the family. The prescription of a family 
ritual is used to change the system and break up the old 
rules of the family. Sequences of behavior are often 
interrupted through family ritual prescriptions. Typically, 



While a number of techniques could 
have been selected, the authors 
chose the following five: reframing, 
tracking, family rituals, prescribing 
indecision, and use of metaphors. 



the ritual is created by the counselor without explanation. 
Yet, emphasis is placed on details involving specific 
actions by family members, time, sequence, membership 
participation, environment, etc. The prescription is often 
written out in detail for family members. The actual ritual, 
based upon the therapist's knowledge of the family, its 
interactional system, etc., can range from the very simple 
to an elaborate level of complexity involving more than one 
generation. 

An example of a fairly simple prescribed ritual centers 
around parenting. In such cases the therapist might 
arrange days where each parent is responsible for the 
discipline and where the other 
parent is not to interfere, f^onday, 
Wednesday, and Friday might be 
days directed where the husband is 
in charge, while Tuesday , Thursday, 
and Saturday would be left to the 
wife. Such a ritual (Selvini-Palazzoli, 
Boscolo, Cecehin, & Prata, 1978) 
can block the usual patterns of inter- 
action in the family. Other examples of prescribed straight 
forward rituals include: (1) the arrangement of a fixed time 
for dinner with the rules being that arguing, complaining, 
and criticizing are not allowed; (2) directing the parents to 
go out on a date(s) without going into detail as to where they 
are going, thus adding mystery to the behavior; (3) pre- 
scribing a fixed time to discuss a family issue with each 
individual given fifteen minutes of uninterrupted time, or 
setting the prescription around how to celebrate family 
members' birthdays or special events in their lives. Often 
rituals are directed to the family to add needed structure. 
Examples might centerupon homework, housecleaning, or 
dinner. Yet in all cases, the prescription of the ritual would 
be preceded by an understanding of current family 
functioning and existing patterns. 

Prescribing Indecision is a paradoxical technique 
often used after working with a couple ovec a period of time. 
The couple or family may be stuck in indecision. The status 
of the presenting problem has stayed the same and it 
doesn't seem as though much activity is about to take 
place. In such a case the therapist cannot move the clients 
in a direction of action. 

In prescribing indecision, the counselordiscusses with 
the client that she/he has been wrong in trying to push them 
to move ahead. Instead the thought is expressed that it is 
too early to make any decisions and they should wait and 
notrusli. To followthis up, the counselorspecifically details 
the terms of staying undecided, therefore creating a 
therapeutic double bind of either resisting the prescription, 
or acquiescing. 

An example of prescribing indecision in marital coun- 
seling (Todd, 1 984) involves working with a couple unable 
to decide on whether to stay with one another or get a 
divorce. After seeing the couple for a lengthy period of time 
and unsuccessfully trying nonparadoxical strategies, a 
prescription of indecision was presented. The couple was 
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asked to delay any decision relating to divorce and to spell 
out clearly how they wanted to interact. Thus, the couple 
was placed in a bind where they either lived together and 
settled their affairs, or rejected the prescription and decided 
to divorce. 

The positive feature of a paradoxical technique is that 
the counselor does not have to directly confront the family 
and create conflict. Very often stress levels of couples and 
families are exacerbated by faulty decision-making. With 
the prescription of indecision, indecisive behavior is 
actually reframed as a positive way to look at an issue, to 
take one's time, and to be sure. 

Metaphors are often used by marriage and family 
counselors/therapists in their work with couples and 
families, tvletaphors are used to stimulate new ways for 
client systemsto communicate and interact. The metaphoric 
intervention can be helpful in defining or clarifying a pre- 
senting issue by providing symbolicwaysof dealing withthe 
problem itself. 

Prior to the use of metaphors, the therapist should 
clearly understand the presenting problem. Utilized 
extensively in strategic therapy (Haley, 1976; Zeig, 1980) 
metaphors attempt to challenge relationships in a 
nonthreatening manner. The analogy created by the 
therapist is not explained to the family as it relates to the 
original problem. 

In the most basic form, a metaphor can be a word that 
is used to represent an idea followed by an analogy. Satir, 
for example (Thomas, 1992), would use the word "pot" as 
a metaphorto represent a family member's self-esteem. A 
follow-up would be "how full is your pot?", "how does it fill 
up?", or "how is it emptied?". Bunny Duhl (1983) has used 
the metaphor of a 'loy." As a follow-up, she asks family 
members to visualize themselves as toys and asks ques- 
tions about their shape, size, function, noises made. She 
then proceeds by asking the 'loys" to find other 'loys" in the 
family with which to interact. 

tvletaphoric tasks have been effectively used with 
couples. In such cases, the therapist speaks in a metaphor 
that symbolizes the problem presented by the family. 
Erickson would see this as planting seeds for potential 
change. An example (Becvar, 1988) is to discuss with a 
chaotic family how an orchestra might be successfully 
conducted with two conductors. The added caveat would 
be discussing how they might work together if they have 
differences of opinir i as to how the orchestra should 
perform. 

Conclusions 

An article of this nature is far from complete when 
considering the list of therapeutic tools available to 
marriage and family counselors. The reader is encouraged 
to use the references provided in this article to gain famil- 
iarity with a variety of other widely practiced techniques 
such as: the genogram, sculpting, the family sociogram, 
role playing, the family council meeting, the empty chair, 
communication skill building, the use of letters, etc. All such 



techniques are recommended with a cautionary note of 
accurately diagnosing the family system and judiciously 
applying each intervention. By reviewing techniques fre- 
quently used in marriage and family counseling/therapy, it 
is hoped that individuals will not only more accurately relate 
to that which occurs in practice, but also further appreciate 
its richness and excitement 
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HATE GROUPS AND RACIAL INTOLERANCE: A 
STUDENT AFFAIRS CHALLENGE FOR THE 90'S 



by Marc Steuben and Keith Miser 



Abstract 

The pressure of hate groups and racial intolerance on 
college campuses is emerging as a significant issue for 
student affairs professionals in the 1990's. This article 
probes the reasons for this increase in activity and outlines 
the effects of hate groups on campus communities. 
Strategies to reduce prejudice are introduced and recom- 
mendations for student affairs educators are advanced. 

The most common image evoked when discussing 
hate groups is that of white-hooded klansmen standing 
around a burning cross. Since this is presently a relatively 
rare sight, it is tempting to think that surh groups no longer 
exist. In fact, while the image of hate groups has changed 
and membership has declined during the 80's, the danger 
presented by such groups is more real than ever. 

College students are among the groups of people 
targeted by hate groups. Appealing to students' bigotry 
and anger, the message transmitted by hate groups per- 
haps is not as blatant as "minorities are an inferior, lower 
type of person." Instead, they use a more subtle approach, 
appealing to emotions by saying "minorities are getting 
scholarships, opportunities, and jobs that you have a right 
to - you should do something about it" ( Wintersmith, 1 990). 
The message is delivered in a sophisticated, more subtle 
manner than ever before, and therein lies its danger 

The affiliation of college students with elitist, esoteric 
groups such as hate groups is not without precedent. From 
the mid 1960's until the early 1980's, colleges and univer- 
sities saw a high level of activity by political and religious 
groups, commonly referred to as cults. Such groups have 
severaldistinguishingfeaturesincommonwithhate groups 
(Mansfield, 1990), including close allegiance to an intelli- 
gent, charismatic leader; a highly syncretic combination of 
beliefs, values, and practices; the use of "dread, doom, 
gloom, evil, insanity, and sinfulness" (Bliming, 1981 , p. 3) 
as motivating factors for members; a strong feeling of "us 
versusthem,"which intensifies group identity; and aunique 
perception of reality, which provides structure for the group's 
beliefs and action (Mansfield, 1990). Cults relied heavily on 
the natural curiosity and vulnerability of young people for 
membership recruitment, with a concentration on white, 
upper-middle class youths in their late teens and early 
twenties (Delgado, 1977). Thus, college campuses became 
th^ focus_o[cuIt_activity. 
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Several writers have postulated explanations for the 
college student's particular susceptibility to cult influence. 
Chickering (1972), Coons (1974), King (1973), and Sheeliy 
(1977) acknowledged that conversion to a fundamentalist 
cult or religious movement is a path some students take to 
resolve the complexity of becoming an ac'* (Bliming, 
1981). 

Althoughcult aclivityoncollege campuses has declined 
in recent years, the developmental needs of college students 
probably have not changed. The ability of hate groups to 
partially meet these needs remains a motivating factor 
promoting membership. Although education, exposure, 
and pro-activity by college officials prohibiting solicitation in 
residence halls and enforcing confidentiality of student 
information have made students less vulnerable to cult 
influence, other factors exist which indirectly can help 
strengthen hate groups. For example, many believe 
society's generally conservative attitude has led to an 
atmosphere where the gains of the civil rights movement 
are questioned. Accordingly, the nature of cults and cult- 
like groups has changed, and the rallying cry of "Love!" has 
been replaced by the rallying cry of "Hate!" (Mansfield, 
1 990) . This philosophy of hate is manifested in the allegiance 
of GO me college students to hate group ideologies, such as 
those espoused by the Ku Klux Klan, Neo-Nazi's, or 
numerous other groups. While the formal membership of 
such groups has declined in recent years, research shows 
that incidents of hate group activity on college campuses 
has increased dramatically. The Anti-Defamation League 
reported that in 1988 there was a 270 percent increase in 
incidents on college campuses over 1987 (Klanwatch, 
1989). The number of formally organized hate groups in 
the United States grew from 273 in 1990 to 046 in 1991 , a 
27 percent increase (Klanwatch, 1992). 

Since ethnoviolence and racial tension at least indirectly 
are associated with hate group attitudes, it is important to 
understand the nature of hate group advocates and their 
ideologies. There are striking similarities between cults 
and hate groups. Like cults, most hate groups have 
charismatic leaders. These leaders are typically well- 
educated and possess mature rhetoric skills enabling them 
to justify their racist views. Hate group beliefs usually are 
drawnfromeclecticviewsofpolitics, religion, and philosophy. 
An intense atmosphere of "us versus them" exists to such 
an extreme that the feeling is not "white versus Black," or 
"Christian versus Jew," it is rather, one hate group versus 
everyone else, including other hate groups. This attitude is 
a component of all hate groups - a group's particular view 
of reality is fundamental in giving both identity and rationale 
for its actions. 
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Tension between hate groups and institutions of higher 
education is evident and wilt continue to grow in the future 
for several reasons. The initial effect of increasing minority 
populations tends to increase incidents of race-related 
aggression and the values and goals of most colleges and 
universities are polar opposites to the goals of hate groups. 

The institution must counteract the 
hate group recruitment and assertively 
educate students on the value of 
diversity and the harm of oppression 
(Wintersmith, 1990). 

Campuses provide an arenafor discussion valuable to hate 
groups in promoting their ideologies and rhetoric. Concur- 
rent with the increase in incidents of ethnoviolence on 
college campuses is an increase in high school incidents. 
Colleges are an endless source of both potential recruits, 
due to their large student body of energetic and curious 
individuals, and potential victims due to the diverse student 
population. 

EFFECTS OF HATE GROUPS ON THE COLLEGE 
CAMPUS 

Hate groups directly or indirectly affect college cam- 
puses in several ways. College students who are members 
of a hate group support the hate group through various 
activities and recruiting. As members of the campus 
community, they are particularly threatening because they 
have easy access both to potential recruits and potential 
victims who could be impacted or influenced by their 
ideology (Mansfield, 1990). 

The institution must counteract the hate group 
recruitment and assertively educate students on the value 
of diversity and the harm of oppression (Wintersmith, 
1990). Wintersmith contends that whether a hate group 
has or recruits student members, the campus environment 
can be useful to the hate group in achieving its goals. The 
campus is fertile ground where political discussion and 
open-mindedness is valued, so it can become a valuable 
forum for hate groups to promulgate their ideals. 

Although many of the perpetrators of racial or ethnic 
harassment on campuses are not formal members of hate 
groups (Klanwatch, 1 990) , many espouse the ideologies of 
such groups and pattern their behaviors accordingly. 
Klanwatch and the Anti-Defamation League statistics 
indicate that hate group symbols such as "KKK," swastikas, 
and burning crosses are common themes in racist graffiti 
and vandalism. These activities show how hate groups 
indirectly can affect the college campus. While the Ku Klux 
Klan might not have any direct role when a student's door 
is spray-painted with "KKK," this act demonstrates that 
Klan ideology, at least in part, has reached that campus 
(Klanwatch, 1990). 

Other students with ideologies similar to hate groups 
may avoid commitment to an organized group, fearful of 
potential damage to theirfuture through such affiliation and 



the negative stigma attached to hate group membership. 
They also may fearother negative consequence that could 
be associated with membership (Wintersmith, 1990). 
Students in this category may not have any feelings of white 
supremacy but within their First Amendment rights will use 
Ku Klux Klan or Neo-Nazi symbols to display contempt for 
issues such as affirmative action (Mansfield, 1990) 

The most serious effect of hate groups is on minority 
students who are the targets of their activities. According 
to Ragan (1985), "Even in the cases where vandalism is 
limited to anti-Semetic or racist graffiti, the impact on the 
victims is often devastating. They may feel anger, terror, a 
sense of isolation, and abandonment by their neighbors 
and community" (p. 2). 

REASONS FOR THE EXPRESSION OF HATE 

Perry (1970) theorized that as students move from a 
dualistic frame of reference to a multiplistic frame, it often 
is difficult to draw conclusions about the advantages and 
disadvantages of various schools of thought. Students 
looking for a release from the ambiguity that an open 
exchange of ideas promotes may adopt a hate idealogy 
delivered with sufficient zeal. Toff ler (1 971 ) referred to this 
ambiguity as "over choice." Students can be attracted to 
groups with strong ideologies because '1he group offers all 
the answers and absolves the student from having to make 
choices" (Bliming, 1979, p. 5). Allport (1958) supports the 
concept of students subscribing to hate group ideologies as 
a result of "over-choice," because "by taking a negative 
view of great groups of mankind, we somehow make life 
simpler" (p. 390). 

Anotherviewdescribes having aconcrete set of values, 
eventhose of hatecjroups, as helping students with the task 
of identity resolution. Erikson (1959), Knefelkamp, Widick, 
and Parker (1978) stated that during the task of identity 
resolution "ideological issues take on importance, and the 
individual hopes to find a set of beliefs which will organize 
life and the world. In many ways, the individual tries to 
collect ready-made framewori<s which provide self -definition 
and direction" (p. 6). Erickson (1959) postulates that since 
adolescents are uncertain about their identity, they can 
"become remarkably clannish, intolerant, and cruel in their 
exclusion of others who are 'different', they stereotype 
themselves, their ideals, and their enemies" (p. 92). In his 
analysis of Erikson's theory, Crain (1985) statesthat "some 
youth align themselves with ideologies - national, political, 
or religious - which can provide them with a group identity 
and clear-cut images of good and bad in the world" (p. 1 68). 

Another explanation of the expression of hate is that 
may students do not have a clear understanding of the 
concepts and goals of diversity and feel the result of 
decisions made in the name of "diversity" is actually "reverse 
discrimination." Such students may support the rights of 
minority individuals, but that support ends when they feel 
their own rights are in jeopardy. Klanwatch Intelligence 
Report #48 (1990) states that reasons for the "increased 
violence include hostility created by increased competition 
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for jobs, resentment of affirmative action and a perception 
that minorities are receiving preferential treatment" (p. 7). 

REDUCING PREJUDICE 

As educators, college faculty and administration should 
understand the various resources and techniques avail- 
able to address the issue of reducing prejudice. Klanwatch 
(1989) stated that education is the key to combating racism. 
Pate (1988) has outlined several approaches based on 
experimental research in prejudice reduction may be 
valuable to college administrators. He suggests educational 
strategies that include using multimediateaching materials 
on multiculturalism, cooperative learning approaches, 
human relations training, attending to a racially positive 
school climate, and the development of teachers to 
understand and be able to effectively teach the dynamics 
and implications of prejudice. 

Like Pate, Walsh (1988) sees education as a key to 
prejudice reduction. Walsh believes the emphasis in 
education should be the development of critical thinking 
skills because, as she states, "thinking critically is the 
antithesis of prejudicial thinking" (p. 280). Walsh outlines 
several critical points in prejudice reduction, suggesting 
that children be taught to ask critical questions, to go 
beyond the superficial, and to take and defend positions on 
issues. Learners must be aware of multiple perspectives 
and should understand their personal biases. 

From an administrative perspective, Sowell (1989) 
postulates that admissions standards are a factor in the 
development of a new version of racial intolerance. 
Relaxing admissions standards io increase the number of 
minority students recruited promotes artificial failures of 
those students and increases racial tension. Sowell's 
argument does not suggest that the goals of minority 
recruitment are wrong but that colleges should abandon 
theirfocuson"body count" recruitment of minority students. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR EDUCATORS 

Responding to the organized and individual acts of 
racial intolerance is a challenge for sludent affairs profes- 
sionals. On some campuses the ideology of hate has 
become a significant attribute in the campus climate and 
culture, while other institutions, through proactive steps, 
have remained open to diversity. The following recom- 
mendations regarding tolerance may be useful to student 
affairs leaders: 

1 . Establish clear, well-written-institutional policies related 
to hate activities. These policies must include state- 
ments of response to harassment in any form, group 
defamation, and hate group requests to use campus 
space or resources. 

2. Disciplinary policy and subsequent actions, within the 
limits of First Amendment rights, must be defined for 
racial harassment or ethnoviolence. Sanctions must 
include educational and critical thinking components 
focusing on the value of diversity. 



3. Recognize not only the existence of different levels of 
diversity awareness but provide educational activities 
at each level. This can be accomplished through 
campus-wide programming designed to celebrate 
diverse cultures and to value diverse members of the 
campus community. 

4. Make public statements and use public symbols, such 
as art in the student center, to make it clear that the 
institution values diverse cultures, races, and life styles 
represented in the campus community. 

5. Institutional leaders should quickly and publicly con- 
demn acts of racial intolerance without creating a martyr 
image for the hate group. At the same time, the First 
Amendment guarantees of freedom of expression must 
protect all members of the campus community. 

6. The institution should provide support programs for 
all students through activities, counseling center, 
residence halls, and Greek organizations in order to 
respond to student needs to belong, and to develop 
leadership skills, feelings of identity, and self worth. 
This will help prevent studentsfrom seeking hate groups 
to fulfill these needs. 

7. The campus should develop a diversity plan involving 
all members of the campus community. The plan 
should address the curriculum, recruitment and reten- 
tion of diverse students and faculty, and initiatives to 
develop a positive climate for minorities. The plan 
should include institutional policies and procedures. 

8. The institution should create and implement strategies 
to assist students in developing their critical thinking 
skills through academic activities, programming, and 
class activities. Because one of the roles of an institu- 
tion is to prepare students for good citizenship following 
graduation, and racial tolerance is critical to this goal, 
institutions must act to instill an understanding of 
diversity concepts. 

9. The institution must take great measures to guarantee 
the right of open and free speech for every member of 
the campus community, yet at the same time, be 
mindful of the destructive impact of racist speech on all 
members of the campus community. 

Ethnoviolence often is a result of misinformation, 
ignorance, and lack of empathy towards those who are 
different. The institution's goal must be to inform, educate, 
enhance critical thinking skills, and teach tiie skill of 
multicultural awareness to students in a manner that will 
ensure commitment to diversity is self-generated after they 
leave the campus environment. 

(Continued on pg. 24) 
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CAREER INDECISIVENESS: ASSESSMENT, ANTECEDENTS, 
POPULATIONS AND COUNSELING OPTIONS 

by Roxanne Bank and Andy Helwig 



Abstract 

This article addresses the issue of indecisiveness as it 
relates to career life planning. The assessment of indeci- 
siveness, its antecedents, and the likely client populations 
exhibiting this trait are explored. Counseling approaches 
successful in dealing with indecisiveness are discussed. 



Decision making, like change, is one o* the constants 
in our lives. We make scores of decisions each day-many 
of them almost simultaneously. Not making a decision is a 
decision in itself. Effective decision making skills are crucial 
in life and are especially critical in all stages of career life 
planning. 

As early as 1939, E. G. Williamson identified students 
possessing "problems of occupational orientation" (p. 403) 
which consisted of uncertain occupational choice, no 
vocational choice, discrepancy between interests and 
aptitudes, and unwise vocational choice. More recent 
writers refer to career counseling clients as decided, 
undecided and indecisive and other subtypes (Larson, 
Heppner, Ham & Dugan, 1988; Vondracek, Hostetler, 
Schulenberg & Shimizu, 1990). Career counselors are 
realizing that thorough, accurate assessment and diagnosis 
(strongly urged by Williamson in the 1930s must precede 
appropriate, individualized counseling. 

The purposes of this paper are to explore some current 
concepts regarding the assessment of careerdecisiveness 
problems and to examine common antecedei 's to trait 
indecisiveness. Furthermore, the paper will identify 
populations for which decision making is problematic, and 
will offer suggestions for counseling indecisive clients. 

ASSESSMENT 

Determining appropriate, individualized career coun- 
seling requires accurate, thorough assessment and 
diagnosis of a client's current stage of decidedness and "of 
(his or her) social, psychological and career status" 
(Newman, Fuqua & Seaworth, 1989, p. 230). The needs of 
some clients will be satisfied by traditional vocational 
counseling; other cliants will require personal counseling 
prior to or in conjunction with career counseling. 

Jones (1989) stresses the potential pitfalls to following 
a unidimensional counseling approach: Clients who are 
decided may have made inappropriate choices and 
may not be comfortable with being undecided because 
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the indecision is appropriate to their stage of career 
development (Jones, 1989). It is important noi to assume 
that decided clients are satisfied or that indecision is 
inherently problematical. 

Clients who are not comfortable with their indecision 
may fall into two primary categories--those whose 
indecision is rooted in developmental deficiencies due to a 
lack of knowledge about themselves and/or about the world 
of work (referred to as "undecided") and those whose 
indecision can be conceptualized as a chronic problem 
(Hartman, 1990) or a long-term personality style (Johnson, 
1990) (referred to as "indecisive"). The developmental 
deficiency is considered a temporary state; the personality 
deficiency is defined as a chronic trait. 

Clients who are comfortable with their undecidedness 
or whose indecision is developmentally caused can benefit 
from traditional career counseling, which includes values 
clarification, interest and abilities assessment, provision of 
information about career opportunities, and assistance 
with skill development and decision making. Clients who 
are not comfortable with established decisions may also 
benefitfromthe traditional approachormayrequirepersonal 
counseling to reevaluate their decisions. Chronically 
indecisive clients challenge the boundaries between 
personal, integrative counseling and the traditional, voca- 
tional approach (Johnson, 1990). A multidimensional 
assessment maybe required to determine the antecedents 
of the indecisive behaviors so the client can be helped 
therapeutically before he or she is able to make effective 
and appropriate career decisions. 

How does this assessment occur? In-depth personal 
interviewing and counseling is an appropriate initial step. 
All of the counselor's "clinical skills" including intuitive and 
cognitive are useful. In addition, at least three standardized 
instruments can be used to identify various components of 
career indecision. 

One of these inventories is the Assessment of Career 
Decision Making (Prediger, 1988) which measures styles 
of decision making such as rational, intuitive and dependent. 
Another instrument is the Career Factors Inventory 
(Chartrand & Bobbins, 1990), which measures career 
choice anxiety, generalized indecisivenesG, needforcareer 
information and need for self-knowledge. Finally, the 
Career Decision Scale "arguably the best known instrument 
for the assessment of career indecision" (Chartrand & 
Bobbins, 1990, p. 167), meaoures lack of structure and 
confidence, perceived external barriers, positive choice 
conflict, and personal conflict. 
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ANTECEDENTS TO INDECISIVENESS 

Research suggests a high correlation between chronic 
indecisiveness and a variety of personality traits and 
dysfunctional family patterns. When interviewing clients, it 
is important to look for the following characteristics: 

a) Poor development of healthy self-constructs resulting In 
an unstable sense of self or poor Identity formation 
(Lopez & Andrews, 1 987), poor self-concept and low self- 
esteem (Robbins, 1987), lack of self-confidence (Larson 
et al., 1988), negative self-appralsal (Hartman, 1990), and 
problems in self-perception (Newman et al., 1989); 

b) Anxiety: Is It specific to the decision making task or has 
it chronically, persistently Interfered with growrth over the 
years? (Hartman, 1990; Newman et al., 1989). Is there 
reciprocal causality between the anxiety and the Indeci- 
sion? (Newman et al., 1989); 

c) External locus of control which Is characterized by taking 
on the values. Interests and aspirations of those around 
oneself (Hartman, 1990) and/or projecting blame of 
"attributing causality to outside sources" (Schumrum & 
Hartman, 1988); 

d) Dependency, difflcultleswith Interpersonal relationships 
'Newman et al., 1989), and an Inability to cope effectively 
with normal environmental stresses (Schumrum & 
Hartman, 1988); 

e) Poor problem solving abilities and avoidant problem 
solving attitudes and behaviors (Larson et al., 1988); 

f) Family of origin issues such as marital conflict or Insta- 
bility (Lopez & Andrews, 1987), sarental dysfunction 
Including addictive behaviors (Hartman, 1990; Lopez & 
Andrews, 1987), lack of Individuation (Johnson, 1990), 
triangulatlon and enmeshment, which Is differentiated 
from healthy emotional closeness which can facilitate 
decisiveness (Kinnler, Brigman & Noble, 1990); 

(g) A job history Involving a succession of unrelated, entry 
level positions over a number of years of unsatisfactory 
or demeaning jobs or general underemployment 
(Schumrum & Hartman, 1988). 

Identifying these potential antecedents of chronic inde- 
cisiveness highlights the fact that career counselors may 
face '1he full range of issues encountered in the behavioral 
sciences" (Newman et al., 1989, p. 222). Such career 
counseling will be much more than the '1hree interviews 
and a cloud of dust" sometimes attributed to the trait-factor 
approach. 

POPULATIONS AND COUNSELING APPROACHES 

Atiumberof client populations are at risk forindecisive- 
ness. These populations include clients whose life 
experiences may foster indecisiveness in career planning 
such as women, adult children of alcoholics (addicts, in 
general), physically challenged (disabled) idividuals, 
multipotentialed clients, and young people. Se /eral of the 
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groups share traits in common. Yet, each group 
experiences a unique set of causal factors which require 
individualized treatment. Also, many clients will fit into two 
or more of these categories. 

MULTIPOTENTIALED 

Multipotentialed adults may remain unidentified as 
gifted, yet have '1he potential for success and satisfaction 
in a number of occupations ' (Super, 1953. p. 187). Their 
indecisiveness stems from a reluctance to renounce parts 
of themselves that may never be fulfilled (Pask-McCartney 
& Salomone, 1988). The more complex their capabilities, 
the more difficulty they have defining a comfortable sense 
of self. And they are likely to express interest in uncon- 
ventional and unrealistic occupations. 

Pask-McCartney and Salamone (1988) offer several 
recommendations for counseling multipotentialed, indeci- 
sive clients. As with all clients, establishing a strong helping 
relationship based on trust is the first and fundamental step. 
The traditional techniques of values clarification and deter- 
mining lifestyle preferences can help these clients narrow 
their choices, since they enjoy multiple interests and abilities. 
Theyshould be encouraged to expand and explore options, 
particularly those occupations which offer multiple 
potentials and require developing or increasingly varied 
skills as time passes. Pask-McCartney and Salomone 
(1988) also indicate that multipotentialed clients need help 
maintaining a balance between fantasy and reality and 
between freedom and structure. 

YOUTH 

Yankelovich (1981) believes that young people feel 
aimless, fretful, anxious, restless, off balance, and lack 
clearly defined goals. Hart (1990) suggests that one 
reason young people are experiencing these difficulties is 
that we are living in "cataclysmic times" which threaten the 
survival of the human species via the destruction of the 
planetary ecosystem and the danger of nuclear war. 
Concerns of this magnitude are unique to the generations 
born after World War II. Further research of young people 
is needed to uncover possible changes in their fears as a 
result of current world-wide economic instability and the 
recent extraordinary changes in world politics exemplified 
by the dissolution of the Soviet Union and the decline of 
communism. 

Because "children's abilities to formulate career asprations 
evolve through devetopmental stages that begin as early as the 
preschool years" (Hart, 1990, p. 44), permitling clients of any age 
to experience and process their fears about the future and their 
adaptive abilities will foster hopefulness and errpowerment. 
Also, as adolescents become nnore involved in career decision 
making, parents need to take a peripheral role, encourage 
autonomy, maintain strong boundaries, support vocational 
exptoration, offer encouragement, and indicate clearly that inde- 
pendent action is accepted and expected (Lopez & Andrews, 
1987). The resulting sense of support and setf-efficacy provide 
a foundation for psychotogical health and productive decision 
making. 
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PHYSICALLY CHALLENGED 

Indecisiveness in physically challenged clients may be 
rooted in dependency. These clients nnay not recognize or 
express individuation from their families. 

Issues which will influence the career options and 
abilities of physically challenged clients include the severity 
and the age of onset of the disability, the limitations created 
by specific impairments, and the client's educational back- 
ground. Attendant to the disability may be a poor self- 
concept, lack of social/interpersonal skills, and attitudlnal 
barriers. Besides helping the client improve self-esteem 
and interpersonal skills, Zunker (1990) suggests the 
counselor provide role models, assist in independent living 
skills if necessary, and serve in an advocacy role where 
physical barriers and discrimination by employers exist. 

Regarding the potential influence of family issues, it is 
important to understand the cause of the physical disability 
and feelings the client may have about the origin and 
effects of the impairment. The counselor should also 
examine the impact of the disability on family dynamics and 
the influence of the response of the family members on the 
physically challenged person. The manner in which these 
clients are treated influences their level of dependency. 
Helping the physically different individual come to terms 
with the limitations and influences of his or her impairment 
and any pertinent family issues will facilitate the decision- 
making process. 

ADULT CHILDREN OF ALCOHOLICS 

Personality constructs such as trait anxiety, shifting 
self-perception or identify confusion, and an externalized 
attributional system (external locus of control) are compo- 
nents of chronic career indecision and are commonly 
experienced by adult children of alcoholics (Schumrum and 
Hartman, 1988). These clients first need to be shown that 
career decision making is connected with all other aspects 
of their lives-family, friends, values, and lifestyle issues 
(Schummm and Hartman, 1988) to help them accept an 
integrated approach to career counseling. They need to 
better understand the influences of their life experiences 
and family dynamics on their psychological health and 
decision-making abilities. 

Adult children of alcoholics (and addicts) are more 
likely than others to have experienced physical and 
emotional abuse or neglect, traumatic life events, financial 
difficulties, and family illness or violence (Schummm and 
Hartman, 1988). Raised in unpredictable, conflictual, 
anxiety-ridden homes, they have difficulty developing a 
stable sense of self or knowing what is real or normal. 
Counselors can help these clients reduce trait anxiety by 
teaching them relaxation and guided imagery techniques 
and through cognitive restmcturing of irrational thinking. 
Adult children of alcoholics also rieed help in separating 
theirtrue self from theirfalse self orfrom the family role they 
may have adopted, which is not a real identity. This is "more 
difficult for women than for men because of the strong 
socialization women receive to enhance connectedness at 
the expense of separation and individuation" (Schumrum 



and Hartman, 1 98«, p. 889). By developing a stable base 
of values ana a cohesive sense of self, improving self- 
esteem, establishing and staying aware of their own clear 
boundaries, becoming more self-reliant, and dealing with 
feelings such as guilt about doing for themselves, adult 
children of alcoholics can individuate from their families 
and create their own identities. They can learn how to 
maintain connection without sacrificing themselves 
(Schummm & Hartman, 1988). 

Career counselors need to be aware of 
their own biases and stereotypical 
assumptions and expectations of 
women (Helwig, 1976). 

Clients who have learned to deny obvious problems, 
keepf amily secrets, protect the family image, suppress bad 
feelings, and avoid confrontations need their thoughts and 
feelings validated and affirmed so they can learn to trust 
themselves. They need help learning to express emotions, 
especially negative feelings like anger or rebellion, in self- 
affirming ways. Self-assertion needs to be taught and 
supported. Counselors also can reinforce self-efficacy and 
an internal locus of control by encouraging clients to accept 
appropriate responsibility without guilt, notto project blame, 
to contradict learned helplessness, and to improve 
relationship and stress management skills. By overcoming 
trait anxiety and establishing a cohesive identity and an 
internal locus of control, adult children of alcoholics can 
prepare for a career decision-making process that is self- 
enhancing (Schummm & Hartman, 1988). 

WOMEN 

Not unlike adult children of alcolnolics, women tend to 
be raised to be overly dependent. From birth, females are 
socialized differently than males. They are taught to base 
their self-esteem on the reactions of others and to rely on 
others for approval, acceptance, guidance, and decision 
making. A lack of faith in one's own judgment and abilities 
gets instilled (Davis, 1983). Women are taught that 
characteristics traditionally considered male are judged to 
be more psychologically healthy and more desirable in the 
world of wo rk. 1 ndividuation and separation from family are 
discouraged, and dependency on family and then on a 
husband are encouraged (Foxley, 1979). Stepping out of 
prescribed sex roles is met with social disapproval and 
discrimination. This conditioning fosters self-doubt, low 
self-esteem, dependence, an unstable sense of self, and 
an external locus of control, all of which are highly corre- 
lated to career indecisiveness (Newman et al., 1989). 

As a result, the first decision-making dilemma for many 
women is whether or not to seek employment (Wolleat, 
1989). A married woman may find that her husband's 
attitude and behavior overtly or covertly deter her from 
deciding to wor1< (Nielsen, 1978). Couples may lack tools 
for joint decision making, and competition may exist be- 
tween spouses (Bolles, 1981). Whether or not a woman 
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"has to" work outside the home, employment creates role 
conflict and can double a woman's workload. Women may 
experience varying degrees of dissonance and guilt about 
working outside the home, especially if they have children. 
Such feelings can foster indecisiveness about pursuing a 
career and about which career to pursue (Zunker, 1990). 

Initial goals when counseling indecisive women may 
include providing encouragement, and helping the client 
develop a new definitionof self with an awareness of sex role 
socializationand its detriments and an awarenessof personal 
rights. Women may also need to assimilate the concept that 
self-nurturing and satisfaction of one's own personal needs, 
desires and goals is not selfish but worthwhile. They may 
also need help learning to communicateopenly and honestly 
with appropriate expression of feelings, especially negative 
ones (Davis, 1983). Responsibility for one's own emotional 
intellectual, sexual, financial, spiritual, and physical well 
being needs to be assumed by the client. 

Davis (1983) emphasizes the importance of helping 
women clarify their career goals within a realistic framework. 
Advantages and disadvantages of specific jobs and poten- 
tial discrimination problems should be discussed frankly 
(Foxley, 1979). Preferred life style needs, priorities, and 
consequences should be analyzed for compatibility with the 
goalsof significant others (Foxley, 1979). Marital counseling 
may facilitate adjustment to new patterns of behavior. By 
asking female clients, "If you were a male, what othercareer 
options would you have?", the counselor can help the client 
break out of sex role stereotyping (Foxley, 1979). Partici- 
pating in or observing other women in nontraditional roles 
can also expand a clieni s awareness. 

In addition, the counselor should help the client focus on 
immediate, real circumstances, maintain a task oriented 
approach, and experience a series of small, self-esteem 
building successes. Women need practice in making con- 
scious, overt decisions in reaching their own con-clusions. 
Assertiveness training, canvassing a complete range of 
possibilities, exploring dreams and fantasies, role playing, 
and skill building are other techniques which can help 
women clients expand their career options. 

Careercounselors need to be aware of theirown biases 
and stereotypical assumptions and expectations of women 
(Helwig, 1976). Davis (1983) suggests that psychological 
androgyny is more beneficial than traditional sex role spe- 
cialization. Providing information on nontraditional career 
opportunities, valuing "feminine" character traits and 
reinforcing a balance of ."masculine" character traits will 
expand a woman's careeroptions and reinforce her ability to 
succeed in any occupation. 

CONCLUSION 

Decisionmaking isaninherentgoalofcareerlifeplanning. 
It is important for the career counselor to initially assess 
whether the client is undecided or indecisive. A number of 
antecedents are associated with the indecisivenesstrait, and 
the populations of multipotentialed, youth, physically 
challenged, adult children of alcoholics, and women have 
been shown to include a high incidence of indecisiveness. 
Many counseling approaches and treatment options 
including marriage and family counseling may be 
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successfully generalized among the identified populations 
to alleviate indecisiveness. 

Career counseling may be far ranging as it addresses 
various needs of indecisive clien's. It will be important for 
individual careercounselors to recognize theirown skills and 
limitations and to make appropriate referrals whenever 
necessary. 
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FEMINIST FAMILY THERAPY: 
A CROSS-CULTURAL CRITIQUE 



by LuAnn Costa 



Feminist scholars have noted the relatively insignificant 
Impact of feminism on the field of family therapy. 

Feminism has had a profound effect on contempo- 
rary culture and on thin\<ing in most academic 
fields, including psychoanalysis. Interestingly, until 
very recently it had made virtually no impact on the 
theory and practice of family therapy (Goldner, 
1985a, p.31). 

In spite of the presentation of family therapy as scien- 
tific, value free, systems oriented, and related to the larger 
social context, the theory and practice of family therapy has 
a long way to go toward the fulfillment of these objectives 
(Penfold, 1989). Feminist therapists and counselors are 
faced with overwhelming conflict (Avis, 1 985) when choos- 
ing to enter a field that strongly adheres to the fantasy of the 
isolated nuclear family and male ideas as standards of 
mental health, refuses to acknowledge the sexual asym- 
metry of our society, and reflects and reinforces cultural 
stereotypes of male and female behavior (Penfold, 1989). 
It is, however, essential that marriage and family therapists 
not abandon the powerful and dynamic therapeutic modal- 
ity of family therapy. 

Just as the multi-cultural critique of the counseling 
profession exposed the previously unacknowledged 
discrimination againstthe culturally different which pervades 
the current theory and practice of the helping professions, 
the feminist critique is essential to the field of family 
therapy. Indeed, the feminist critique of family therapy has 
a great deal in comnon with the cross-cultural critique of 
the counseling profession: 

For too long we have deceived ourselves into 
believing that the practice of counseling and the 
data base which underlie the profession are 
morally, ethically, and politically neutral. The 
results have been (a) subjugation of the culturally 
different [women], (b) perpetuation of the view that 
minorities [women] are inherently pathological, (c) 
perpetuation of racist [sexist] practices in coun- 
seling, and (d) provision of an excuse to the 
profession for not tal<ing social action to rectify 
inequities in the system (Sue, 1981 p. 19). 
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Indeed, family therapy, rather than being neutral, is an 
inherently political process (Avis, 1 985; MacKinnon & Miller, 
1 987) . In deciding how the problem is conceptualized, how 
it will be treated, and ultimately, how power is distributed, 
the therapist's beliefs and values are an intrinsic part of the 
therapeutic process influencing both the client and the 
outcome. Choices about when to remain silent, when to 
intervene, and when to ask certain questions are not 
neutral. Interviewing methodology can reflect a class and 
gender bias. 

A major way in which political influence is exercised in 
family therapy is through omission or default (Avis, 1985). 
The therapist must actively respond to values and oppres- 
sive conditions by challenging, reinforcing, or passively 
accepting them. The latter approach including the stance 
of avoiding taking a stance constitutes tacit approval and 
condones the status quo isomorphically reflecting op- 
pression in the larger social system. Unconditional respect 
for The family as well as failure to challenge the status quo 
may result in collusion with an oppressive Institution in 
which women and children frequently experience physical 
violence and sexual abuse. In short, therapeutic neutrality 
is a myth. 

The illumination of the domination and oppression by 
the majority as something other than the natural order of 
things can only come from the experience of being a 
member of a disenfranchised minority group (Penfold, 
1 989). Thus, the feminist critique is essential to the field of 
family therapy if it is to discover and halt its own oppression 
and subjugation of women as well as the suppression of 
men, and the same eventual straitjacketing of their sons 
and daughters. 

FAMILY THEORY AND HISTORICAL/CROSS 
CULTURAL REALITY 

What then is the critique of family therapy from a 
feminist perspective? "A feminist analysis, laying bare the 
social and cultural roots of wo men's oppression, has focused 
on the institution of the family from both a historical and 
cross-cultural perspective" (Penfold, 1989, p. 311). A 
historical perspective reveals the family to be very much 
shaped by underlying political and economic forces and 
influenced by larger social institutions, and not the self- 
contained unit immune to outside forces as presumed by 
current family therapy theories and techniques (Goldner, 
1 985a) . A cross-cultural perspective reveals as a myth the 
idealized family as sanctuary from the outside world, pre- 
sided over by homemaker mothers, frequented by bread- 
winner fathers, and inhabited by housebound children 
(Penfold, 1989). In addition to nuclear famili s, family 
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therapists today must be prepared to deal with an increas- 
ing variety of family styles including single-parent families, 
stepfamilies, co-habitating heterosexual couples, gay male 
and lesbian couples, dual-career families (Goldenberg & 
Goldrnberg, 1990) as well as families of diverse ethnic 
origin. 

And yet, the fantasy of the isolated nuclear family of 
Western society, organized around the gender-based 
allocation of instrumental and expressive roles, beset with 
intense relationships, and pervaded by massive expecta- 
tions is viewed as "normal," and necessary to mental health 
(Penfold, 1989). Systems outside the family such as 
school, work place, neighborhood, peer group, class, race 
and sex or influences of death, disease, stress, 
unemployment, poverty, discrimination, education level, 
and housing are rarely addressed infamily therapy (Goldner, 
1985a). 

Ir ^,tead, each pattern of behavior is treated as if it is a 
problem of the individual family system. Once the conclu- 
sion is drawn that the presenting problem is a family 
problem, the male standard of mental health is used in 
diagnosis and treatment, putting wives, mothers, and 
daughters at a severe disadvantage. 

MALE IDEAS AS STANDARDS OF MENTAL HEALTH 

An overwhelming majority of family therapists are male 
with few exceptions such as Satir, Palazzoli and Madanes 
(Penfold, 1989). Murray Bowen, a key figure in the 
development of family therapy and whose theories are a 
major force in family therapy today, bases his premises on 
blatant sexual ste: otypes. He depicts a mentally healthy 
individual as one whose intellectual functioning remains 
dominant and who can take action independent of the 
emotionality around them. Conversely, an individual with 
a low degree of mental health is one whose intellect and 
emotions are so fused that their lives are dominated by the 
feelings of those around them and are consequently easily 
stressed into dysfunction (Goldenberg & Goldenberg, 1 991 ) . 

Clearly, the line that divides the healthy from the 
unhealthy is drawn between men and women and is 
certainly not unique to Bowen's views or to family therapy. 
His views echo the results of a study conducted twenty 
years ago in which male and female clinicians were asked 
by researchers to describe a mature, healthy, socially 
competent man, woman, and adult. The consensus was 
that a healthy man was aggressive, independent, not easily 
influenced, active, logical, adventurous, and able to separate 
feelings from ideas. A healthy woman was described as 
submissive, dependent, easily influenced, passive, illogi- 
cal, not adventurous and unable to separate feelings from 
ideas (Broverman, Broverman, Clarkson, Rosenkrantz, & 
Vogel, 1970). 

Thus, a woman who functions according to the norms of this 
society is diagnosed in pathological terms by family therapists as 
"enmeshed," "undifferentiated," "overinvolved," lused," 
"dysfurtctional," and "triangulating." The double-bnd which this 
definition of mental health places women into is catastrophic: 



To be a healthy woman by society 's standards is to 
be a sick adult. On the other hand, for a woman to 
aspire to a societal definition of adulthood is to do 
so at the cost of her womanhood (Heriot, 1 988, p. 12.) 

There is no place forsuch a double bind in a field which 
has its roots in the study of such conflicting messages and 
their impact on an individual's mental health and level of 
functioning. 



Outdated sex role stereotypes and male 
standards of mental health are evident in 
some theories of family therapy. Con- 
versely, political and economic inequality 
between the sexes is virtually ignored. 



IGNORED SEXUAL ASYMMETRY AND INEQUALITY 

The dominant-subordinate relationship between men 
and women is virtually ignored by family therapy theorists 
and therapists, the assumption being that no member is 
believed to have a unidirectional or greater influence than 
any other member. Power issues, if addressed, are viewed 
as inappropriate boundary issues between parents and 
children, or highlighted in terms of the power of weakness 
(blaming the victim) ratherthanthe abuse of power (Penfold, 
1989). Intact, the tendency to blame mothers and idealize 
fathersinfamilytherapy theory which holds women primarily 
responsible for child rearing and, therefore, causing family 
problems is well documented in the literature (Avis, 1986; 
Boss & Thorne, 1989; Goodrich, Rampage, Ellman & 
Halstead, 1988). Mother blaming, in addition, is prevalent 
in the major clinical joumals of several different disciplines 
(Avis, 1 986) . Moreover, family systems theory, by virtue of 
its nonblaming stance, minimizes violence and ironically 
blames women for the violence perpetrated against them 
due to their low self-esteem and "masochistic" personality 
tendencies. On the contrary, family violence researchers 
(Hotaling & Sugarman, 1986) strongly assert that there is 
no empirical support that women with particular personality 
characteristics contribute to their own victimization. 

Today's reality is t^i-at there arc significant differences 
between men and v/omen in power, status, resource, 
money, and opportu.'ily. As Goldner (1985a) points out, 
there is no better il'ustration of this than the alarming 
dimensions of the cownward spiral in the standard of living 
after divorce for women-especially for mothers retaining 
custody-called '1he feminization of poverty." The National 
Advisory Council on Economic Opportunity predicts that "if 
the proportion of poor in female householder families were 
to continue to increase at the same rate ... the poverty 
population would be composed solely of women and 
children before the year 2000" (Ehrenreich, 1983, p. 11). 

The socialfactsof life are thatwomen are responsiblefor 
families and that the consequences of a divorce will be much 
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harsher for women than for men. Women are twice as likely 
to be the initiators when it comes to seeking out the help of a 
family therapist, due to their greater emotional involvement 
and awareness of difficulties and to their greater depen- 
dence on the family unit for their own economic survival 
(Bograd, 1986). Thus, women are, by socialization and by 
necessity, more willing than their male counterparts to make 
the concessions required to keep the marriage intact. 
Whether or not these concessions are healthy and will 
contribute to her development as a human being as well as 
to the higher level of family functioning is a matter which too 
often gets swept under the rug of sexual demographics. 



Thus, women are, by socialization and 
by necessity, more willing tlian their 
male counterparts to make the conces- 
sions required to keep the marriage 
intact= 



Here again, women are faced with a double jeopardy 
not unlike the classic double bind 'Irom which there is no 
exit and within which there is no way to win" (Goldner, 
1985a, p. 41). These issues of social inequality are 
germane to family functioning. Goldner contends that men 
and women belong to two distinct social and cultural groups 
due to their extremely different relationships in the work 
place and in the home. She states, "Men and women enter 
relationships on suchdifferentterms, that intimacy between 
the sexes is presumed to be inherently problematic and 
disturbed" (Goldner, 1985b, p. 20). Clearly, recognition of 
these differences is essential if family therapy is to avoid 
exploiting the inferior social position of women and sacri- 
ficing their needs to the preservation of the family system 
and the social status quo. 

REFLECTION AND REINFORCEMENT OF 
CULTURAL STEREOTYPES 

Family therapists interested in a wholistic approach will 
want to become sensitized to the devaluation of women's 
traditional roles and aware of other alternatives. In this 
culture, women are expected to be submissive, nurturing, 
hardworking, selfless, self-sacrificing and intuitive and to 
perform the traditional role of organizing the household, 
mediating between family members, doing all the house- 
hold chores, cooking, care and training of children, all of 
which are severely undervalued tasks. Fathers, it is 
assumed, should be independent, forceful, self-reliant, 
objective and rational, spending most of their time in the 
work place, yet occupying a position of senior authority 
overthe entire family and household. Persons and families 
who deviate from these standards are deemed pathologi- 
cal (Penfold, 1985). 

Family therapists should acknowledge that families 
have never fit this mold. Here again, the cross-cultural 
critique of counseling and the feminist critique of family 



therapy converge, acknowledging the domination of the 
white male definition of family (Sue, 1981). 

Today's families include single-parent families, step 
families, recombined families, gay-parent families. Black, 
Hispanic, Asian, and American Indian families. Family 
theorists and therapists must continue to seriously reexam- 
ine and update obsolete and narrow views of what constitutes 
a "normal" family and "healthy" family functioning. Other- 
wise, many groups of people and types of family structure 
will be labeled as deviant and pathological. Inadequate 
attention has been paid to changes in family 
structure over the last years. And yet, watered-down 
versions of the commonformulation of "overinvolved mother, 
peripheral father and symptomatic child are a cornerstone 
of family therapy today" (Penfold, 1989, p. 313). 

Attempts to restore the family to healthy functioning 
often unwittingly include reinforcing traditional sex roles. 
Minuchin advances the "put ^.he pants back on father 
technique" when he describes how he models "male execu- 
tive functions," using competition and rule setting and 
demanding that the f athertake over leadership and resume 
control of the family (Penfold, 1989). 

This kind of observance of traditional sex roles dimin- 
ishes the possibilities families have of developing healthy, 
mutually supportive and rewarding relationships and highly 
differentiated, open and well-functioning family systems. If, 
for example, a couple adheres to these roles what chance 
do they have of developing a mutually gratifying sexual 
relationship when traditional sex roles dictate that men be 
aggiessive initiators and women be retiring recipients who 
are interestedonly in fulfilling theirpartner'sneeds(Penfold, 
1989). 

Similarly, the reinforcement of this rigid model of male 
domination of the family severely limits the opportunities of 
daughters and sons to explore and value the positive and 
negative personality traits and behaviors traditionally cat- 
egorized as being "masculine" and feminine." And, as 
previously discussed, traditional sex rolesdictatethat women 
choose between becoming effective adults and acceptable 
women, splitting themselves into mutually exclusive halves, 
one of which must be denied to survive the double bind born 
of traditional sex roles (Heriot, 1983). 

If family therapy is to fulfill its promise as a dynamic and 
powerful therapeutic rrrodality, it must recognize the nega- 
tive effects of the traditional sex roles it promotes on 
emotional growth, sexuality and mutually fulfilling male/ 
female relationships. Family therapists must become aware 
of and further develop alternatives to simply reflecting and 
reinforcing the sex roles that devalue wives, mothers and 
daughters-half of the population they serve. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FAMILY THERAPY TRAINING 

Trainees who pursue marriage and family therapy 
must be exposed to the cross-cultural and feminist critique 
of the field's blatant sexual and cultural discrimination. As 
previously mentioned in regard to the politics of family 
therapy, therapeutic neutrality is a myth. If potential family 
therapists and counselors-maie and female alike-are not 
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alerted to the ways in which existing theories in family 
therapy ignore the influence of social institutions outside 
the family system, perpetuate power inequalities between 
men and women and reinforce oppressive traditional sex 
roles, how will they be equipped to move beyond them? 
Without exposure to non-traditional family structures, how 
will they cope when counseling gay parents and children, 
single-parent families and cross-cultural families? 

Specifically, feminist alternatives in family therapy 
training programs have been suggested (Avis, 1986; Avis, 
1989; Storm, 1991). Gender issues and feminist theory 
must be integrated into family therapy curriculums. Addi- 
tional suggestions include using teaching methods such as 
readings in current research and theory about women; 
conducting open, nondefensive small group and class 
discussions to process personal feelings and reactions; 
creating a safe milieu for disagreement and constructive 
dialogue; raising gender and power issues in class discus- 
sions and case supervision. Examining interpersonal 
processes with trainees in a gentle nonblaming, and sup- 
portivefashion; modeling self -disclosure by instructors and 
supervisors about one's own beliefs, learnings, and mis- 
takes; using journal writing, genogram analyses, anno- 
tated bibliographies, and media; employing collaborative 
supervision teams to empower trainees; modeling expert 
and nurturing roles and utilizing gender questions and 
gender mantras are additional aids (Avis, 19b6; Avis, 1989; 
Roberts, 1991; Sheinberg S Penn, 1991). Intervention 
skills such as encouraging assertive behavior, supporting 
single mothers' parenting skills, negotiating a more balanced 
distribution of parenting and domestic tasks, and validating 
emotional expression for both men and women can be 
taught. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, viewing the family system through a 
historical lens, feminists point outthat notions of the nuclear 
family as a self-contained unit, unaffected by political and 
economic forces, have no foundation in reality. Further- 
more, traditional notions of what a "normal" family is and 
upon which theories of family intervention have been built 
are idealized fantasies, as the cross-cultural perspective 
reveals. Outdated sex role stereotypes and male standards 
of mental health are evident in some theories of family 
therapy. Conversely, political and economic inequality 
between the sexes is virtually ignored. Today's reality of 
single-parent household (headed largely by women) de- 
mands that family therapists take these realities into account 
and develop alternatives to traditional sex roles in family 
functioning. 

Without awareness of these issues, family therapists 
may unintentionally contribute to harming, rather than 
healing, families who are trapped in limited, dysfunctional 
and destructive behaviorbased on oursociety's oppression 
of women, blindness of nontraditional family forms, and 
reinforcement of traditional sex roles. Clearly, the feminist 
critique of family therapy theories and techniques makes a 



tremendous contribution to the field of family therapy and it 
is a critical component of its continuing development, 
refinement and application. 
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WHY THE DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH TO 
GUIDANCE WORKS IN RURAL COLORADO 

by Don Crow, Karen Mayo, and Mark Martin 



Abstract 

In a developmental guidance program, students increase 
their knowledge of self; learn to relate effectively with 
others; broaden their understanding of the world; develop 
decision-making skills; gain knowledge and assistance in 
career exploration; and make progress toward their 
educational goals. This program is being implemented in 
RJ-2 School District. 



What is the role of school counselors in rural Colorado? 
Are we the victim of what Brent Jacobsen from T. H. 
Pickens Technical Center, paraphrasing Norm Gysbers of 
the University of Missouri, calls the "sloping desk syndrome" 
-- every task that no one else wants or knows how to do 
goes to the counselor because 'Ihe only thing we have to 
do is talk with kids." 

The counselors at RJ-2, which includes the schools of 
Wray and Idalia, have begun using a new team approach 
to guiding students to excellence through the use of a 
comprehensive developmental curriculum. This approach 
starts in kindergarten and is carried through the twelfth 
grade. In the past, the counselor has waited to act until a 
crisis has occurred. With the developmental approach, the 
students are provided with skills to cope with problems as 
they arise. 

A major component of the developmental approach at 
the elementary level is for the counselor to present a 
guidance lesson every other week for thirty minutes 
throughout the entire year. One of the benefits is that the 
counselor is seen as being visible within the building, which 
helps remove some of the negative stigma that may be 
associated with guidance counseling. Also, the counselor 
then is seen as a teacher as well as an adult friend within 
the school. Lessons covered in this curriculum range from 
goal-setting to friendship-making skills. Refusal skills are 
taught so that kids can learn to say "no " to di ugs and alcohol 
and other peer pressures they may encounter, while still 
keeping their friends. 

A district wide counseling advisory committee, com- 
posed of parents, teachers, administrators, child welfare 
specialist, and students has been established to help 
develop the program. As a guideline, information was 
drawn from various states which have already set up a 
developmental approach. Major sources were Gysbers 
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and Henderson's tx)0k Developing and Managing Your 
School Guidance Program (1988), Comprehensive 
Guidance Programs That Work (1990) by Gysbers, the 
National Career Development Guidelines (1989), and the 
1990CSCA/CCDA/Colorado State University Professional 
Development Workshop materials. Needs specific to our 
own school district were also identified. The advisory 
committee membership is representative of each grade 
level. The committee's mainfunction is to maintain a formal 
communication link between the various groups being 
served by the guidance program. 

This is a program wtiich is for all of the students - not 
just those who are in crisis or who are referred by the 
teacher because they are "at risk." It is a preventive and 
proactive program designed to help students acquire 
competencies to meetthe expectations of all their life roles, 
including educational, vocational, personal, and social. All 
students will be developing their decision making skills, 
while increasing their knowledge of self and others. In our 
changing world, it is importantthat students have knowledge 
to help broaden their horizons and to assist them in career 
exploration and development. 

In Middle School, along with individual counseling and 
lessons presented to the 5th and 6th grade classrooms, 
special interest groups have been established. These 
include: Dealing with Death and Dying, Dealing with 
Parents, Stress, Peer Pressure, Building Self Confidence, 
Dealing with Drugs and Alcohol, and Understanding the 
Opposite Sex. Every student in middle school is involved 
in one way or another with the developmental approach to 
guidance. 

The High School students meet once a week in a 
session called Prime Time, a form of teacher advisement, 
which is based on a person-to-person orientation rather 
than a teacher-to-student orientation. In these Prime Time 
sessions, students explore goal setting, decision making, 
career development, and academic advisement. This 
builds a better relationship between teacher and student. 
There also exists a High School Peer Counseling program, 
which has proven quite successful. The peer counselors 
receive 35 hours of training and close supervision while 
they are helping their fellow students. They also present 
programs to the Middle and Elementary Schools in which 
they teach refusal skills. 

For years the term "counseling" has had a negative 
stigma attached. Through the advisory committee, it is our 
intent that parents and lay persons can serve as public 
relations agents. So many people - especially in rural 
America -think, "my child doesn't need counseling, we can 

(Continued on pg. 24) 
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GENDER ISSUES IN TRAINING: IMPLICATIONS 
FOR COUNSELOR TRAINING PROGRAMS 



by Patricia Stevens-Smitti 



The importance of counselors/therapists being aware of 
gender issues has been documented (Avis, 1 986; Goldner, 
1985;Hare-Mustin, 1978; Margolin, Fernandez, Talovic,& 
Onorato, 1983; Walters, Papp, Carter, & Goldstein, 1991), 
ds has been the shift in male and female roles in society and 
the changing structure of the American family overthe past 
40 years (Degler, 1980; Hewlett, 1986; Kimmel&Messner, 
1989). Yet, few counselor education training programs 
systematically incorporate gender issues into theircourses 
and fewer have specific courses listed as such in their 
curriculum. 

It is necessary to examine both family systems theory 
and the feminist prospective in order to understand the 
necessity of i ddressing gender issues within the graduate 
program. Thisarticlepresentsanargumentforincotporating 
gender into the curriculum and suggests methods for 
integration. 

SYSTEMS-BASED FAMILY THEORY 

Systems-based theories are advocated as an effective 
framework for facilitating change and growth within the 
family. Inherent in this model is that human problems are 
defined within family interactions and their developmental 
history. Therefore, change in the family system creates 
change in the individual and/or change in the individual 
changes the family system. Accordingly, systems are "self- 
regulating and self-maintaining" with members contribut- 
ing equally to the system's maintenance through the concept 
of circular causality. Power to initiate change i:. seen as 
equal for all family members: male, female, adult or child. 
Appropriate hierarchial structure and boundaries are con- 
sidered integral concepts in the maintenance of family 
health. Families are often evaluated and counseled with 
only slight regardforthe outside social and political structures 
that affect the family (Smith, 1991). 

FEMINIST FAMILY THERAPY 

Feminist family therapy is not a theory of family therapy 
but rather a unique philosophical approach to working with 
existing theories of family therapy. Techniques from other 
theories are recognized and utilized in the practice of 
feminist family therapy. Feminist family therapy is different 
from traditional systems theory since it recognizes the 
effects that social and political influerrces have had through- 
out history on the roles taken by men and women within the 
family (Walters, Papp, Carter, & Goldstein, 1991). 



Patricia Stevens-Smith, is Assistant Professor at the University of 
Colorado at Denver, Denver, CO. 



GENDER INEQUALITY 

Gender inequality, along with society's preservation of 
this inequality, is the missing concept in systems-based 
family theory (Avis, 1989; Hare-Mustin, 1978; Walters, et 
al., 1991). With the integration of a feminist perspective, 
the systems-based family framework of therapy becomes 
a more complete structure for working with today's families. 
Integrating feminist perspective into family therapy theory 
means acknowledging the effect of society on the family in 
regardtowork, reproduction, and societally ascribed gender 
roles. It also means accepting the fact that power is not 
equal within the family. The counselor must then be able 
to develop an effective strategy based upon the affect of 
these facts on the client/family. 

THE CHANGING AMERICAN FAMILY 

One cannot adequately address today's family system 
without addressing the societal changes both in gender 
roles and in the family structure (Smith & Stevens, 1992). 
Less than 27% of today's families are 'Iraditional" two- 
parent families (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1988). The 
increasing number of single parent female-headed 
households, remarriage creating step or blended families, 
same-sex households, and childless dual-career couples 
are only a few of the families in today's society (Goldenberg 
SGoldenberg, 1990). 

Despite these many changes in women's roles and the 
family system, family therapists continue to see the family 
as the 'Iraditional nuclear system" and deny the continued 
struggle of women living in a patriarchal society. At the 
same time not enough attention is given to inequities that 
exist in the workplace and in the division of labor within the 
home or to the 'leminization of poverty" which is often a 
result of divorce for women (Faludi, 1991; Hewlett, 1986; 
Hochschild, 1989). Holding to traditional pejorative beliefs 
about the family further denies the reality of today's family. 

To effectively prepare counselors/therapists for work- 
ing with families, it is necessary that they have an under- 
standing of the effect of society on both gender roles and 
the family. Counselor trainees, in addition, must also be 
aware of their own biases and prejudices regarding gender 
issues. 

INTEGRATING GENDER ISSUES IN TRAINING 

Integrating gender into counselor training involves de- 
veloping an awareness of how gender affects all aspects of 
an individual's life - personal, professional, economic, and 
political. For example, counselor trainees need a greater 
awareness of the economic consequences of divorce; the 
different effect on men and women of battering, sexual 
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GENDER COURSE SAMPLE OUTLINE 

COMPONENT ONE 
GENDER, RACE, ETHNICITY, AND SOCIAL CLASS 

Focus: Self -examination, reflectbn, reactbn, and awareness 
Suggested seiected readings: 

Bernard, J. (1990). The good provider roles; Its rise and fall. 

In Michael S. Kimmel and Michael A. Messner (Eds.), Men's 

lives (223-240). New York: Macmillan Publishing Company. 
Chodorow, N. (1978). The reproduction of mothering: 

Psychoanalysis and the sociology of gender Berkeley: 

University of California Press. 
Davenport, P. S., & Yurich, J. M. (1991). Multicultural gender 

issues. Journal of Counseling and Development, 70, 64-71 . 
Degler, C. N. (1980). At Odds. New York: Oxford University 

Press. 

Hood,E. (1984). Blackwomon, whitewomen:Separatepaths 
to liberation. In Jagger and Rothenberg (Eds.), Feminist 
frameworks (1 89-202). New York: McGraw-Hill. 

Rotundo, E. A. (1985). American fatherhood. American 



violence, and incest; as well as an awareness of the daily 
differences in male and female world views. 

Avis(1989) states two assumptions are inherent within 
an integrated training curriculum. The first and major 
assumption is that we are all sexist. This assumption is 
supported by Schaef (1985) who states that we cannot 
grow up in this culture without being both sexist and racist. 

Avis' second assumption is that the inclusion of gender 
awareness into the curriculum is an ethical issue. It is not 
ethical to deny that prejudice exists. To admit its existence 
and increase one's awareness of how these prejudices are 
integrated into personal and professional lives, is the 
ethical solution. 

STEPS TOWARD INTEGRATION 

In order to facilitate an awareness by counselor train- 
ees, counselor educators must themselves be aware. 
Counselor educators stiould address their own misunder- 
standings of feminism, examine their own gender biases, 
and share their experiences and learning both with peers 
and students. Given the political nature of genderawareness 
and the emotional intensity connected with challenging 
these roles, there could be a prevailing resistance to the 
incorporation of these issues within the curriculum. Avis 
(1989) suggests asking colleagues to read and discuss 
gender issues. She states that it may be necessary to be 
patient, persuasive, and persistent with one's peers. 

Aftercolleaguesincraasetheirown awareness of gender 
issues, the curriculum can be modified in two ways (Avis, 
1989). The first is through an introduction of gender 
awareness into existing courses. Many courses within a 
typical counselor training curriculum lond themselves well 
to the integration of gender issues. Counseling foundation 
courses and basic techniques courses in individual and 
family counseling/therapy have components relating to 
building the counseling relationship as well as addressing 
one's own biases in working with different populations. 
Discussing gender issues within this context is both desirable 
and practical for training. The career development course 
is an ideal setting to examine women and men's changing 
roles in the workplace. Multicultural classes naturally lend 
themselves to the discussion of changing lifestyles for men 
and women. A course in professional/ethical issues would 
be incomplete without addressing ethical implications of 
counselor biases. Human development coursework and 
gender issues also integrate easily. 

The second method of integration is to develop a 
course in gender awareness. Although this course could 
be taught as an elective within the curriculum or as a 
workshop, its importance calls for it to be a required 
curricular experience (Figure 1). 

A combination of a required course and an integration 
within existing courses would be of maximum benefit to the 
students. This allows both an intensive study of the issues 
and an integration into other aspects of counseling. 



Behavioral Scientist, 29{^ ), 7-23. 

COMPONENT TWO 
WOMEN'S PSYCHOLOGY AND THINKING 

Focus: Equality, differences, similarities, stereotypes; 
moral development, affiliation and caring; epistemologi- 
cal development 
Suggested Selected Readings: 

Belensky, M. F., Clenchy, B. M., Goldberger, N. R., & Tarule, 
J. M. (1986). Women's way of knowing. Glenview: Basic 
Books. 

Gilligan,C. (1982). In a different voice. Cambridge: Harvard 



University Press. 
Schaef, A. W. (1985). Women's reality: An emerging female 
system in a white male society. San Francisco: Harper and 
Row. 

COMPONENT THREE 
IMPLICATIONS AND APPLICATIONS 

Focus: Counseling theory and practice; professional 
integration 

Suggested Selected Readings: 

Hare-Mustin, R. (1978). Afeminist approach tofamilytherapy. 
Family Process. ? 7. 181-194. 

Hare-Mustin, R. (1988). Family change and gender differ- 
ences: Implications for theory and practice. Family Rela- 
tions, 36-47. 

McNamara, K., & Pichard, K. (1989). Feminist identity de- 
velopment: Implications for feminist therapy for women. 
Journal of Counseling and Development, 1 84-1 89. 

Pittman, F. (1985). Gender myths. The Family Therapy 
Networker, 9(6), 24-33. 

Walters, M. A., Papp, P., Carter, B., & Goldstein, O. (1991). 
The Invisible Web. New York: Guildford Press. 

COMPONENT FOUR 

SYNTHESIS 

Focus: Self-examinatbn, reflectbn, reactbn and awareness. 



Figure 1 
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SPECIFIC TECHNIQUES FOR RAISING AWARENESS 
WITHIN THE CURRICULUM 

Since the discussion of gender issues can be ex- 
tremely emotional and life-changing, it is important to 
provide. a safe environment for growth and exploration. 
This necessitates that the counselor educator become 
comfortable with one's own gender issues and be willing to 
self -disclose personal growth and development in this area 
as well as one's mistaken notions. For students, a personal 
journal assignment may be most helpful to express feelings 
generated by this course material. 

A number of gender awareness exercises can be 
incorporated into classes. Roberts (1991 ) developed exer- 
cises that assist in the articulation of gender survival 
messages, followed by a comparison of differences between 
males and females. Roberts recommends exercises that 
heighten awareness of how male/female role ideas de- 
velop. 

A tool for bringing gender into classroom discussions 
or counseling sessions is the construction of circular ques- 
tions concerning previous or current role constructs (Rob- 
erts, 1 991 ). Circular questioning is an effective therapeutic 
tool that counselor/therapists use for many different issues 
(Smith, 1990). 

The use of media as a tool to demonstrate gender bias 
is also suggested. For example, students could be required 
to trace the changes in gender and family issues in the last 
ten years of a professional journal. Observing gender roles 
and communication patterns on television (Saturday 
morning cartoons or daily soap operas) and in current films 
is enlightening (personal communication, Don W. Locke, 
1991). Print advertisements also are useful tools for 
defining gender expectations in society. Participation in 
these activities heightens students' awareness of the gender 
messages given and received daily. 

Another use of media is to observe taped counseling 
sessions for subtle gender messages given by the thera- 
pist to the client. Observing student counselors in training 
and providing feedback on gender messages are also 
helpful. 

Completing a family genogram is a standard awareness 
exercise for counselor trainees. To examine three genera- 
tions of same sex relatives in their family of origin in the 
areas of: health (physical and emotional), work (in and out 
of the home), and male/female family roles can be an 
effective method of examining gender expectations (Ault- 
Riche, 1988). 

Counselors who have taken an interest in assisting 
men and women in establishing a clearer personal identity 
and developing positive interpersonal relationships find it 
essential that they themselves become educated in the 
complexity of gender issues. The diversity of these roles, 
developed over the past two decades, have created a 
difficult challenge for even the most experienced coun- 
selor. It is the counselor educators' responsibility to pro- 
vide counselor trainees with opportunities to understand 
and experience diverse gender roles and family types. 
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A DEVELOPMENTAL PERSPECUVE ON IN1ERPERSONAL 
RACE RELAnONSHIPS IN HIGHER EDUCAHON 

by Asa Belton, Jr., and Sue Spooner 



Dr. Harry Canon, in his speech at the American College 
Personnel Association meeting in St. Louis, April 2, 1990, 
listed among his seven topics, which are controversial in 
the student affairs profession, the issue of self segregation 
by African-Americans and other minorities on predomi- 
nantly white campuses. While questions have been and 
should continue to be raised about the effectiveness of 
student development theories in guiding our work with 
students of differing racial backgrounds, certain of those 
theories may offer us some pointed advice about ways in 
which college and university staff members supply lead- 
ership and role models for students who come from racially 
isolated backgrounds. 

In their article about incorporating the development of 
African-American students into psychosocial theories of 
student development, McEwen, Roper, Bryan, and Langa 
(1990) suggest that there are nine developmental issues 
which need to be addressed by theorists. They include 
developing ethnic and racial identity, interacting with the 
dominant culture, developing cultural aesthetics and 
awareness, developing identity, developing interdepen- 
dence, fulfilling affiliation needs, surviving intellectually, 
developing spiritually, and developing social responsibility. 
We believe that the latter seven of these apply equally to 
students from any ethnic background. The first two are of 
particular concern to students of color 



Students of color need to be able to 
deal with conflict because they must 
confront stereotypical attitudes and 
unfamiliar values. 



Smith (1989) points out that it is important to involve 
students who are different in the institution's life and com- 
munity. The quality of interaction between students and 
staff is a key element in the successful higher education 
experience of all students, and no less so for minority 
groups. Students of color need to be able to deal with 
conflict because they must confront stereotypical attitudes 
and unfamiliar values. Social isolation, if perpetuated, 
does not enable students to encounter and become involved 
with the institution, nor to experience challenges to their 



Asa Belton, Jr. is a graduate of the University of Northern 
Colorado and Sue Spooner, Ph.D. is Associate Professor of 
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own stereotypes. "The condition of diversity is all too often 
a condition of alienation." (p. 2.) 

Some African-American students who enter predomi- 
nantly white universities come without necessary interper- 
sonal communications skills they need in order to relate 
successfully to white students and students of other races 
beyond their own. The belief systems and myths about 
white people which were generated among African-Ameri- 
can people during the post slavery period and made 
conscious during the civil rights struggle of the sixties are 
with us today and they affect very strongly the ways in which 
peopleofboth racesinteractin society, andinpredominantly 
white universities. 

Many African-American students have lived their entire 
lives in a racially homogeneous family and community. 
They have socialized exclusively with other African- 
Americans in that community, attended segregated 
churches, and communicated, where possible, largely with 
each other in their work places. There were no white (Euro- 
American) people who visited their homes orshared dinner 
on Sundays. They did not visit white people in their homes 
nor did their parents visit white people in their homes. If 
African-Americans attended integrated public schools, they 
found relationships primarily with other African-American 
students. These students seldom saw their parents com- 
municating with white adults in a relaxed manner at the 
grocery store, on their jobs, when they were havini^ the car 
repaired, eating out, shopping for clothes, repairing their 
homes, visiting their physicians, or voting for a political 
candidate. 

These African-American students observed their par- 
ents visiting and socializing nearly exclusively with other 
African-Ame.ican people. The belief system of such an 
environment often supports doubt and suspicion about 
those who are racially different. There need not be any 
direct exhortation not to trust white people; the simple 
absence of contact suggests doubt and mistrust. If the 
above description also applies, in reverse, to most white 
families, (and we believe it does) is the message to their 
children any different? 

What happens to African-American students when 
they arrive at predominantly white universities? They don't 
easily find many Blackfaces available to reinforce the belief 
system from which they have just emerged. Initially, these 
students are in search of other African-Americans in order 
to support their view that whites are to be avoided because 
contact with them leads to trouble. This presents an 
intensely painful cognitive and psychosocial challenge for 
students who come from isolated backgrounds. It is much 
easier to believe in myths and to perpetuate those myths 
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than to explore a more interpersonally communicativo 
approach to one's uncertainty. If we, as professional staff 
within universities, encourage, or even allow by default, 
these students to remain within individual, racially isolated 
enclaves, in the name of promoting racial identity, we only 
increase their uncertainty about themselves, each other, 
and those who are racially different from themselves. 

Some African-American students who come to 
predominantly white universities, grew up with white friends 
and more comfortable interactions between races. These 
students may have a difficult time understanding the ra- 
cially isolated student's attitudes. But they can offer those 
students a more balanced perspective on interracial 
relationships, based on experience rather than ignorance 
and fear. 

Too often, African-American students who interact well 
with white students and white faculty are not viewed as a 
source of support by the isolated African-American 
student. They may instead be viewed with suspicion and 
mistrust. During the mid-sixties, Fanon (1967) in his book. 
Black Skin, White Masks, mocl<ed 
Blacl< people who were success- — 
fully worl<ing and socializing with 
white people. For many isolated 
African-Americans, the beliefs 
expressed by Fanon are vivid to 
this day. The creation of racial 
enclaves on predominantly while 
campuses can perpetuate the 
false beliefs carried by students 
from isolated bacl<grounds. In- 
stead of using their developing - 
racial and ethnic identity as a base 
from which to explore interaction with the dominant culture, 
these students may stay isolated if the example of profes- 
sional staff does not encou rage the risk taking necessary to 
move outward from the enclave. 

When African-American professionals at a university 
live the same isolated existence as the African-American 
students, can such students be helped to grow develop- 
mentally by those professionals? It is often suggested, 
even demanded, that there be a Black cultural center 
established to help African-American students maintain 
their cultural identity in the presence of white students. 
These centers exist on many predominantly white 
campuses, and can be a very positive addition to the 
educational environment when they increase interpersonal 
contact, and expand intercultural awareness and knowl- 
edge on campus for both African-American and white 
students in an atmosohere of mutual trust and acceptance. 
However, in some cases, these centers can also become 
enclaves which perpetuate historical black/white myths 
that encourage students to remain developmentally at an 
early stage of tolerance. By denying African-American 
students the opportunity to experience the necessary 
cognitive and psychosocial growth which the presence of 



Too often, African-American stu- 
dents who interact well with white 
students and white faculty are not 
viewed as a source of support by 
the isolated African-American stu- 
dent. They may instead be viewed 
with suspicion and mistrust. 



there is something to fear from white people. Staff of such 
cultural centers may assert that they are open to white 
students, but whites do not feel particularly welcome in 
them. This is an insult to the intellect of students of both 
races. Higiier education institutions ought to be creating 
healthy environments forstudents in which parents can feel 
confident that their children of any race are being exposed 
to the best possible interpersonal education. Professionals 
in student development know that interpersonal communi- 
cation can be helpful to any student's development. We 
also know, from both cognitive developmental theory and 
psychosocial theory that a certain amount of conflict and 
challenge is useful and probably necessary for such indi- 
vidual growth and development. If we do not provide some 
opportunity for students to experience the cognitive disso- 
nance that is created when our experience does not match 
our expectations, we are denying students an invaluable 
educational stimulus to growth. Cognitive conflict in inter- 
personal race relationships provides the stimulus to examine 
beliefs which may not be supported by experience. If we 

encourage and abet students in 
— remaining isolated from those 
who are different from them- 
selves, we will continue to send 
them a message that the myths 
and legends they have absorbed 
about otherraces arethe sources 
as well as the resolution of their 
problems. Thus, a sort of 
scapegoat mentality is perpetu- 
ated, in which forces beyond 
I one's control are blamed for all 
one's woes. 

Rodgers, writing in Creamer (1980), maintains that 
cognitive developmental ttieorists in student affairs believe 
growth is stimulated when the individual experiences some 
cognitive conflict. Perry's Scheme, as described by Rodgers, 
conceptualizes three levels, dualism, relativism, and 
commitment through relativism, through which students 
develop during and after their college education. In dual- 
ism, the individual's perception and organization of reality is 
in terms of right and wrong, good and bad, with no shades 
of meaning nor any uncertainty. There are answers for 
everything, and all knowledge is categorical. Whatever 
your own race, and whatever your stereotyped perceptions 
of other races may be, they are held most strongly at this 
developmental stage. The dualistic individual believes and 
functions on the basis of those earlier myths and legends. 
In college, students should come into conflict with the belief 
systems they have maintained over earlier perioris of life. 
Here interpersonal race experiences are very nacessary to 
challenge the individual to conceptualize a world which 
presents new and different information in a supportive and 
caring environment. This cannot be done in isolation 
because the individual must be in the presence of the 
source of the myth to experience the conflict. It is in this way 



white students can stimulate, we perpetuate the notion that that cultural centers which encourage and support isolation 
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can become a haven for the perpetuation of racial 
myths and legends, particularly on predominantly white 
campuses. 

In Perry's second level, relativism, the assumptions of 
absolute right or wrong are somewhat relaxed and knowl- 
edge begins to be seen as less concretely certain. Some 
unknowns are accepted, and the possibility of multiple 
perspectivcc can be entertained. Students who have 
developed relativistic views are able to relax some of the 
beliefs they have previously held about each other and can 
begin to learn some new realities about other races. A 
reflection of such thinking may be, "Well, maybe not all 
black/white people are like that, even though some are." 

At the level of commitment in relativism, the student is 
defining his/her identity in terms of a personal commitment 
to a set of beliefs which are based on personal exploration, 
considered analysis of experience, and the recognition that 
not all opinions have equal credibility in the overall scheme 
of things. At this stage, students can relate to each other 
as individuals and are no longer bound by myths and 
legends. Failure to reach this stage is particularly distress- 
ing when it can be attributed to staff who have denied 
students the opportunities needed to reach understanding 
and appreciation of differences and commonalities. In well 
programmed cultural centers, such growth and under- 
standing can be promoted. 

Chickering (1969) developed his psychosocial 
developmental theory through observation of European- 
American college students between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-five. Hissevenvectorsreflectwhathe empirically 
observed to be important in the growth of college students. 
His first three vectors are developing competence, manag- 
ing emotions, and developing autonomy, which together 
lead to the fourth, establishing identity. The remaining 
three are freeing interpersonal relationships, developing 
purpose, and developing integrity. Fordetailed descriptions 
of the tasks and content of each vector, the reader is 
referredto Education and Identity. By applying Chickering's 
ideas about development to the interracial experiences of 
college students, we can see how important contact between 
racially different students must be. Too many of our 
students are entering and leaving predominantly white 
universities with their myths about other races still intact 
because of a lack of interpersonal racial contact at a level 
of mutual testing and understanding. If racially different 
students do not have an opportunity to relate interperson- 
ally, they cannot resolve their isolation from each other, and 
achieve not only greater tolerance, but better resolution of 
their personal identities. Without this, we simply allow the 
myths of the past four hundred years to be perpetuated, in 
higher education, which should be the ultimate arena within 
which a wide range of opinions and ideas are freely 
explored, and where a persona! style and world view are 
developed, should we not be offering our youth and 
ourselves as full an opportunity as possible for growth? 

Do we really believe that African-American students 
will lose their identity as Black people of African descent if 



they socialize with white students? If we do not use the 
cultural centers to help students understand their heritage, 
treasure theircommonalities, and respect theirdifferences, 
we negate the most basic tenets of the mission and 
purpose of higher education. Students at integrated uni- 
versities can lose their dependency on myths and legends 
about each other and discoverthat they are able to function 
well with each other. But this cannot occur if the races 
remain in isolation from one another. If we do not encour- 
age our students to interact with each other, we perpetuate 
the ';ame false beliefs and myths about each other that 
have fueled racism and fear for so many years. We must 
try, for the sake of ourselves, and our youth, to learn how 
tot'alkto and understand each otherwithoutfearthat we will 
loseouridentityorcompromisetheintegrityofourheritage. 
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A RESPONSE TO: A DEVELOPMENTAL 
PERSPECTIVE ON INTERPERSONAL RACE 
RELATIONSHIPS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



by F. C. Luna, Ed.D. 

One welcomes the foray into the area of sensitive issues on 
college and university campuses by the writer of A Devel- 
opmental Perspective on Interpersonal Race Relations in 
Higher Education. The article focuses on the issue of self 
segregation by African-Americans and other minorities on 
predominantly white campuses and the guidance certain 
student development theories may offer college and 
university staff members in supplying leadership and role 
models for students who come from racially isolated back- 
grounds. 

One cannot argue with the article's points that it is 
important to involve students who are different in the 
institution's life and community. Social isolation short- 
circuits such involvement as well as decreasing students' 
ability to deal with conflict and to experience challenges to 
their own stereotypes. However, two important points 
seem not to be addressed fully. 

First, the underlying dynamics and motivations for the 
existence of racially isolated enclaves are more complex 
and subtle than searchingfor"... other African-Americans in 
order to support their view that whites are to be avoided 
because contact with them leads to trouble." It can be 
suggested, for example, that such racial or ethnic enrlaves 
on predominantly Western-Euro-American campuses pro- 
vide a base and a vehicle fordisenfranchised students to fill 
their needs for inclusion, connection, and grounding. 
Further, participation in the enclave helps the members 
coalesce and endows members with the strength to make 
claims on the larger campus. These students are then 
ready to face the challenge of using their developing racial 
and ethnic identity to explore and become involved in the 
institution's life and community. They too can deal more 
effectively with conflict and stereotyping. In order to reap 
the rewards of a developmental perspective, students' 
chances are greatly improved if they have a safe and 
trusting base from which to develop. 

Second, the process and components for creating a 
healthy, welcoming environment on campus for all stu- 
dents involve more than an understanding of Perry's 
cognitive developmental levels, as helpful as that is. It is 
true that students should have the opportunity to reach the 
level of committed relativism and thereby relate to others as 
individuals while no longer being bound by misinformation 

(Continued on pg. 23) 
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by Martelle Chapital 

In response to Asa Belton and Sue Spooner, I offer the 
following response as additional information for readers to 
consider. 

A canon is a "norm, criterion, model or standard used 
for evaluating or criticizing" (Webster's, 1986, p. 328). 
It is also "a basic general principle or rule commonly 
accepted as true, valid, and fundamental" (Ibid). A 
specific and identifiable canon is used to define, 
select, and evaluate knowledge in school and univer- 
sity curriculum in the United States and in other 
western nations. This canon is rarely explicitly defined 
or discussed. It is taken for granted, unquestioned, 
and internalized by writers, researchers, teachers, 
professors, counselors, and students. It is European- 
centric a and male-dominated. It often marginalizes 
the experiences of people of color. Third World 
Nations and cultures, and the perspectives and 
histories of women. 

. . . the canon must be transformed so that it 
recognizes and legitimates the histories and cultures 
of people of color and women as essential parts of the 
U.S. and the world. Only when the canon is trans- 
formed to reflect cultural diversity will students in our 
schools and college be able to attain the knowledge, 
skills and perspectives needed to participate effectively 
in the global society of the next century. 

- Banks, James - The Battle Over the Canon: Cultural 
Diversity and Curriculum Reform. (Hall, 1989). 
Allyn and Bacon Educator's Forum, I., 11-13. 

Danger: The Underprepared Counselor 

Theories, research, techniques, and explanations con- 
tributing to the study of human development and its stages 
have traditionally excluded women and people of color as 
subjects of investigation. It is no wonder that we find 
articles and descriptors that negate the experiences, beliefs, 
and values of a large population of our society. When the 
lack of scholarship and awareness is so apparent, it is the 
duty/responsibility of those in the helping profession as well 
as those who educate the masses, to generate, and 
develop those models and techniques that match the 

(Continued on pg 23) 
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values of divergent cultures, rather than follow a unimodal 
generalization that incorporates all groups from a dominant 
cultural perspective (Petersen, 1987). There is an abun- 
dance of evidence that those who do not are responsible for 
perpetuating the myths and stereotypes that promote 
domination in a closed, biased, andculturally encapsulated 
system. This indeed is dangerous. 

Discussions, statements, and theories directed at or 
about people of color as well as women must be addressed 
from both the macro- and micro-perspectives (the individual 
as well as the group). In non-Western societies, separation 
of the individual from the group is unnatural and conflicts 
with the value of the unit as well as with the role. 

Consideration must also be given to the development 
process from an ethnic and historical perspective. For the 
connection with the past and present formulates the con- 
text to understand present behavior and causes. Thus, the 
development process should be placed within the context 
of significant engagement with family, community, and 
world work. Awareness of the internal and external 
prohibitors can give everyone clearer understanding of the 
dynamics at hand. 

It is indeed a fact that racism and sexism has been an 
integral part of the American life. Fantasies about race 
have energized human culture since the beginning of 
Western civilization. Racism has been and continues to be 
a social pathology to be contended with in shaping the lives 
of people (Ruffin, 1989). Therefore, it becomes an internal 
or external prohibitor against one's growth. 

Culturally diverse populations continue to struggle in 
an oppressive society for there is an absence of external 
networks of institutions that provide roles for each person's 
engagement. This is detrimental to development. Forthe 
ability to achieve in a racist society requires a transcending 
of racial stereotypes, and an internalization of healthy racial 
issues (Gooden, W.). 

It is difficult for those who have not traditionally pre- 
pared themselves to operate or ye in a multicultural 
society to comprehend or understand why we find so many 
successes. With the knowledge that development cannot 
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and un-analyzed beliefs. However, providing such an 
opportunity and creating a healthy, welcoming environment 
on campus for all students demands that the professional 
staff be interculturally competent. Staff members who have 
been trained in Inter-Cultural Competence Skills have the 
understanding and strength to support and guide students 
through the dissonance and challenges inherent in pro- 
gressing through developmental levels of growth. These 
staff members provide the high quality experiences and 
inspiration necessary for all students including those from 
racial or ethnic enclaves. This permits them to risk becom- 
ing involved in the institution's life and community without 
fearing the loss of their identity or heritage. I 



be simply an account of personal failure or success, but is 
the slory of how individuals encounter and respond to 
social opportunities and restrictions intheir efforts atforming 
a viable life. Skilled at living in a bi-cultural world, not fully 
accepted in the majority of society, yet finding comfort and 
reassurance from his own group, underrepresented popu- 
lations have found various ways of adapting and surviving 
in our society. 

It is clear that those professionals who utilize the 
"deficit" model in explaining the behaviors (i.e., people of 
color) of others, understand that the development process 
has been a process of reconciling trends within "the self." 
The concept of balance is critical to the achievement of 
adaptive functioning in psychological theory (Jones, A., 
1989). 

When students of color or women are placed in an 
environment that lacks explicit alternatives to family and 
community as central components of their life structure, do 
they retreat? No, they find alternative means of support. 
They create their own communities, families, social struc- 
tures, and as C. J. Jung states, '1ind an underlying spiritual 
core that helps direct life and restores the imbalances." 
Thus, a demonstration of resilience and adaptation. They 
learn to negotiate with mainstream societal structures, 
mastering two cultures - two competing realities. Compe- 
tencies:, are developed as well as strategies for dealing with 
unaccepting oppressors. For the dynamics from these 
negative experiences of racism, discrimination, and 
restricted access of goods and services have often resulted 
in the development of group and personal resources (i.e., 
strong collective identity, and creative and flexible coping 
strategies (Hill, 1972; Litano, 1974; Myers, 1982; Stack, 
1974; GibbsS Huang, 1989). 

The questions that we must continually ask ourselves 
as counselors and other professionals is, "do we change 
the student or do we change the institution? Are we 
prepared to assist students from different cultures? What 
training or information have we gathered about diverse 
cultures? Are we prepared to design inteiventions that will 
eradicate those role barriers?" 

In conclusion, counselors, professors, and other pro- 
fessionals must continue to prepare themselves to exist in 
a multicultural society. They must question theories and 
materials based upon a western view and philosophy only. 
We exist in a global society. A world with many people and 
many cultures. No longer is a Western view canon; the 
World view exists. 

If we are to provide assistance and strengthen those in 
our society, we must continue to seek the truth. The past 
must be studied-the present must be examined before we 
can change the future. One cannot base our practice and 
methods on one model - the deficit model. Can we define 
the norm in a changing society if we do not take in all the 
variables? Half truths, bad experiences should noi dictate 
methods of delivery. Blaming others will not allevia e our 
responsibilities. Remembering a lack of knowledge, as 
well as a little knowledge, is a dangerous weapon. 
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do that at home." Through the use of the team approach, 
where all school staff are involved, and through public 
awareness education, we believe that those stereotypes will 
change. Students will be able to gain skills that will advance 
them throughout their lives in whatever roles they may 
choose. 

It is the responsibility of the school counselor to be the 
central person in the developmental counseling program. 
The counselors provide direct services to the students, as 
well as work in consultative and collaborative relationships 
with the other members of the counseling team, with par- 
ents, and with members of the community. 

Another aspect which may be considered unique to 
school counseling in airal areas is that counselors are 
involved with many different committees and efforts within 
the community. Among theso are: "Just Say No" Club, Child 
Protection Team, Task Force for Daig/Free Youth, Guid- 
ance Advisory Board, Screening Review Advisory Team, 
and Crisis in Response Team. In larger cities these respon- 
sibilities are likely divided among different members of the 
counselingteam. In airal areas, the counselorfeelsthe need 
to serve on a number of committees and projects since there 
are not as mariy counselors, each counselor will have many 
more responsibilities. 

The 1990 statistics from the Children's Defense fund 
show that every eight seconds of the school day a child drops 
out; every day 2,989 American children see their parents 
divorced; and every day, six teenaners commit suicide. 
Because of these statistics and many more equally as 
disturbing, it is importantthatourrural students are equipped 
with the skills needed to survive life intact. All children are at 
risk " not necessarily of failing, but of not reaching theirtrue 
potential (Glosoff & Koprowicz, 1990). Through the devel- 
opmental approach to guidance, we want all our students to 
reach their true potential! 
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CELEBRATION FOR INTERDEPENDENCE: 
MULTICULTURAL SPIRITUAL GROWTH 



by DoWe Jefferies 



What strengthens the counselor's role in celebrating the 
role of the multicultural spiritual journey? Explore the 
importance of the multicultural spiritual journey to celebrate 
interdependence. 

Clients bring their hearts for healing as well as their 
minds to the counseling center. Interdependence in this 
article is interpreted to mean the healthy connectedness 
that humans crave because of their basic spirituality. 
Recognizing the interdependence also of the mind, body, 
and spirit in all cultures can release abundant untapped 
quantities of energy, love, joy, and freedom. Realizing the 
pain caused by ignoring or rejecting the relationship with 
the Higher Power, one discovers the empowering inter- 
oepende nee which comesf rom allowing God's presence to 
penetrate one's life. 

To facilitate total growth as part of development for 
interdependence, it is imperative that we investigate 
cognitive-developmental process theories in relationship 
to spiritual growth in multicultural dimensions. We can 
explore spiritual growth and see such growth within the 
sphere of cognitive development. The levels ot cognitive 
functioning include the sensorimotor, concrete, formal 
operations pattern, and dialectic/systemic thinking. A 
counselor can determine what level the client is operating 
in by determining the level of response. Random behavior 
and disorganized "bits and pieces" of thoughts and action 
indicate the client is operating in the sensorimotor level. 
The client moves into the concrete situation when he uses 
concrete and specific descriptions of events, thoughts, 
feelings, and behavior as if his description is the only one 
possible. With clients in the formal pattern level, watch for 
extensive analysis of self or situation with difficulty in 
working mutually with others. Alternatives and complex 
thinking indicate that the client is ir the dialectic/systemic 
level. All of the above cognitive syst 3ms need to be in place 
for maximum growth, and then the counselor joins the client 
where he or she is developmentally. 

Many of the concepts of self-actualization used in the 
developmental counseling put forward by Rogers (1980) 
and Maslow (1 971 ) are those that also, coincidentally, have 
been considered basic in the purpose of Chinese Taoism, 
Zen Buddhism, and other religions. The Tao was defined 
by Ch'en (1977) as being the creative process present in 
nature that was lOsponsible for all creation in life. Zen 
Buddhism emphasizes human naturalness and 
spontaneity and the potential attained by each human 
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for achieving full independence in thought. Confucianism, 
in contrast, stresses the importance of mutual interdepen- 
dence of people. Thus, it appears ' 'lat the sage in Taoism 
and the enlightened person in Zen Buddhism bearsimilarities 
to the disciple of Christ who enables the follower of faith to 
receive abundant living. However, each religion is con- 
cerned with the development of the full human potential. 



It is critical that counselors be flexible 
as we focus on the strengths of indi- 
viduals in various stages of growth. 



Perhaps this common perspective of humanity shared 
byspiritualandpsychologicalviews as diverse as Buddhism, 
Taoism, Islam, Judaism, Christianity, and the self-actual- 
ization theories of Rogers and IVlaslow, indicates a 
universality in human development and the need for inter- 
dependence. Zen Buddhism, according to D. T. Suzuki 
(1970), indicates that because the enlightened person is 
not disturbed by the differences that exist among people, 
everyone is experienced openly and receptively. A sincere 
Christian responds with love and sees others through the 
eyes of God in a caring way. Self worth increases for a 
person who recognizes his spirituality and is enabled to 
make significant contributions to the interdependence of 
human beings. 

It is critical that cour^-^elors be flexible as we focus on 
the strengths of individuals in various stages of growth. For 
example, a person in any age group who is operating in the 
sensorimotorstage is aware of the present situation. People 
at this level appreciate relaxation activities, meditation, 
music, and dance. A person at the concrete level has a 
strong ability to describe what is happening to him or her. 
Techniques that work well for persons at this level include 
listening skills, problem solving, and assertion skills train- 
ing . A person in the formal operations stage does extensive 
analysis of patterns, but fails to examine assumptions or 
feelings. Rogerian client-centered therapy, cognitive 
therapy, and psycho-dynamics are commonly utilized with 
persons at this level. Finally the strength of the dialectic 
systemic stage is the ability to see many perspectives. As 
client thinking patterns mature, counselorr. utilize cultural 
identity theories by Ponterotto (1988) and family therapy. 
Issues of transference and countertransference in the 
psychodynamic tradition are also illustrative of the dialectic 
systemic level to generate new multicultural awareness. 
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Within the framework of cognitive development, guilt, 
blame, and resentment issues can be discussed and 
forgiven, inthesensorimotorstage, a person can recall the 
sounds, sights, and movements that caused hurt. In the 
concrete stage, the client could give a specific, linear 
description of the event. In the formal operations stage, the 
client and counselor can search for a pattern in situations. 
In the systemic thinking stage, life is viewed simultaneously 
as a journey and a destination. 

Developmental blocks are found in life's interactions in 
the family, in school, and other social settings. Develop- 
mental blocks refer to obstacles to the natural flow from 
sensorimotorto concrete to formal operations into dialectic 
systemicthinking. Traumas orobstacles may be viewed as 
stepping stones to perseverance and growth. Traumas 
may be perceived as stumbling Jocks by some when left 
without a spiritual growth foundation. This spiritual growth 
foundation looks like a solid bridge upon which a person 
who believes in God can cross. One can go through 
difficulties and hardships, such as a loss of a job or a loss 
of a loved one, without falling into deep despair. An 
individual gains hope. One has an inner strength to keep 
moving. A person has his or her vision set on the spiritual 
source of strength which gives the power and courage to 
accept what a person cannot change and courage to 
change what one can. In all these developmental stages, 
people have dependent needs. 

When extending the developmental model and depen- 
dency needs to the issues of multicultural counseling, it is 
imperative that one look at tne research exploring 
conceptions of minority identity development followed by a 
description of the importance of cultural issues in the 
counseling process. There may be even more variability in 
individual spiritual growth than in cultural according to 
Peterson (1988). Religion andfamilyexperiencescontribute 
to each individual's unique personal culture. The culturally 
skilled counselor has moved from being culturally unaware 
to being aware and sensitive to his or her own cultural 
religious heritage and to valuing the positive similarities 
and respecting the differences according to Atkinson, 
Morten, and Sue (1989). 

Upon examining the foundations of counseling devel- 
opmental theory, one tu rns to introspective-developmental 
counseling to provide a systematic framework. This ap- 
proach elaborated by Tamase and Machiko Fukuhara 
(1988) draws on Japanese Naikan therapy and the work of 
Erikson. Tamase argues that client personality trends and 
behavioral dispositions depend on life history. The goal of 
introspective-developmental counseling is to discover how 
past history repeats itself in present-day life. These 
developmental experiences common to Western and 
Eastern culture correspond to Erickson's life stages. The 
awareness of how one's life has been affected by one's 
family's spiritual development may create the desire to 
work through old remaining issues. Given the individual- 
istic psychological tradition of Western society, counseling 
and therapy, in themselves, cannot accomplish the balance 



between individualism and communal relationship orinter- 
dependence. Only by integrating the spiritual growth can 
one see a balance and an interdependence. 

Dependency is a common problem and a multicultural 
issue. Japanese researchers Kogi Tamase and Fukuhara, 
Nara University of Education, Tokyo, conducted systemic 
research on the developmental m.odel and first demon- 
strated the multicultural utility of this model. The 
significance of their work states that develcomental 
experiences are common to Western and Eastern culture. 
Tamase says that we can viewour cognitive-developmental 
history as a natural progression of concrete life events that 
we organize into patterns of thought and action. Clients can 
gain new knowledge of their relations with others from a 
developmental and interdependent frame of reference. 
Oscar Goncalves, University of f^inh, Portugal, sees his 
cognitive processes intertwine with the conceptual frame- 
work presented by Dr. Allen ivey and Kogi Tamase. 

However, with a strong spiritual foundation, dependent 
individuals can reframe and learn to cope physically and 
emotionally with the experiences and tasks encountered in 
the world. In a spiritual definition, acceptance is giving the 
person what he or she does not have by relating with 
unconditional love. The individual then begins to c, lin an 
awareness of the nature of healthy relationships. He or she 
learnsto set limits, nurture, set clear boundaries, and move 
toward autonomy. Nevertheless, the goal remains one of 
interdependence. 

Spiritual development related to the developmental 
theory then becomes practical. We are connected with one 
another. Each part of our development affects our total 
being and each contact with another person provides us 
with another opportunity for connection and further devel- 
opment. The Yakima American Indian Nation shared their 
tradition through proverbs. This one is intriguing; 

Time is a relationship between events, 
Kept fresh in memory by 
selected beads on knotted hemp. 
Connection is as vital as separation. 
By the time one is a grandparent, 
The unity of life is wrapped and 
remembered in a Time Call. 
Progression to maturity 
is the work of the young 
But it requires the guidance 

and support of adults. 
When thoughts and actions 
become one with God, 
Spiritual maturing is the result, 
and respect is mutual. 

Thus, acknowledging th-? Supreme Being involves a new 
personal relationship. Some give themselves to God on the 
basis of His promise to give Himself to them. Those who 
acknowledge this new relationship with God say they have 
found the secret of true interdependence. This means in 
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FIRST, A PERSON 
SECOND, DISABLED 



by Meredith Wood 



"The Masai Indians murdered their disabled children; the 
Azand tribe loved and protected theirs. The Chagga of East 
Africa used their dip^'-led to ward off evil; the Jukun of the 
Sudan felt that ti i.» -vere the work of evil spirits and 
abandoned them to die. The Sem Ang of Ivlalaysia used 
their crippied as wise men to settle tribal disputes; the 
Balanese made them a societal 'taboo' (Buscaglia, 1 975, p. 
171). Indeed, segregation,, whether intended or not, still 
characterizes the relationship many disabled have with 
their 'non-disabled' world. 

In these relationships, the reactions toward the disabled 
often surface as fear and avoidance. Hebbs (1946) sug- 
gested that this phenomona arises from the discomfort 
which comes when one's expectations of 'what should be' 
are confused by the perception of finding something is 
radically missing. People are expecting the ordinary and 
are frightened when they must now adapt their thinking to 
the 'strange and exceptional.' This discomfort and fear 
(ofiencovert) reverts to thinking which returns that individual 
to theircomfort zone, and all too often results in stereotypical 
labeling and expectations. Humans are more comfortable 
when they can limit the unknown by boxing things into 
categories with neat definitions. Mos\ often the stereotype 
we create of the disabled relegates him to an inferior status 
in society. "The common stereotype often assigned to a 
person with a disability is that of one to whom we attribute 
great suffering, whose life is disturbed, distorted, and 
forever damaged. We see this poor person as one who is 
permanently enmeshed in his problem and for whom any 
kind of real adjustment is impossible, or, at best, superticial" 
(Buscaglia, 1975, p. 173). If the disabled person does 
achieve, we tend to laud him with great amounts of praise, 
overvalue his achievement, admire his 'strength', simply 
because his behavior contrasts with our limited perception 
or expectation of his capabilities. 

Herein I enter: I am a person who has a physical 
disability. I am NOT a physically disabled person. Though 
thi::, may seem contradictory, I point your attention to the 
order in which the words are placed. In the former, the 
implication is that I am first a person and secondarily 
disabled. Inthelatterphrase, the first introduction you have 
to me is that of physically disabled. This simple phraseology 
switch shows to me that a person has begun to be snare 
that we cannot define individuals by their limitations. To 
supportoneinthefullnessoftheirpersonhoodisto recognize 
their inherent potential, and to focus on that which each 
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person is capable of doing. The world is full of discouragers, 
people who pour cold water on one's ideals; the gift is found 
in the encourager who supports growth toward full self. 

As 1 consider my process of growth, 1 am aware that 
many were the steps which led to my eventual indepen- 
dence. Diagnosed with Juvenile Rheumatoid Arthritis at 18 
months of age required many adjustments for parents in 
shock and school systems which still knew little of how to 
deal with those who struggled physically. Preparing for the 
careerworldwas even yet agreaterchallenge. Recognizing 
functional limitations and adjusting to those limitations 
emotionally were keys to success. 

Most often the stereotype we create of 
the disabled relegates him to an inferior 
status in society. 

How advantageous it would have been were I to have 
had a support system which had 'been there before.' Now, 
1 become the support system, sharing the successes and 
failures of personal experience with others on that same 
journey, orwith those who may counsel disahled individuals. 
It is important that we recognize that many of the ordinary, 
everyday situations which may be taken for granted by the 
majority of the people in this country, pose new challenges 
for those of us who are disabled. In addressing a counselor 
who is working with this population, I would remind them 
that although there are many elements common to the 
traditional career-counseling program, these individuals' 
needs often require specially designed assessment in- 
struments, materials, and career-counseling techniques. 
Of even more importance, however, is the counselor who 
advises the disabled to become their own counselor. 'The 
disabled individual more than anyone else will know his 
desires, his needs, his problems, his strengths, and his 
weaknesses. The individual will have to make his own plan 
- his own decisions about where he is going and how he is 
going to get there. He will be the one required to learn, to 
change and to act." (Buscaglia, 1 975, p. 223) I believe this 
taking charge of one's own life is greatly enhanced when 
each 'special needs' individual strives to understand the 
personal dynamics of adjustment and becomes hardy in 
will. 

WILL - individuals with disabilities must acquire, at an 
early age, a strong sense of will - the desire to pilot theirown 
ship (with some auxiliary assistance) through the storms of 
rejection, loveliness, pain, stereotypes, inflicted labels, 
ignorance, employer reluctance, attitudinal barriers, 
floundering self-concepts, and lack of models and norm 
groups. 
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Once I, as an individual, recognized my strength of will, 
I was ready to risk, discover, and accept full responsibility 
formy existence. Werethiswill not developed, I would have 
been then forced to accept the alternative of being at the 
mercy of those others seen as more powerful than myself- 
-doctors, therapists, even families. 

UNDERSTANDING THE PERSONAL DYNAMICS OF 
ADJUSTMENT 

"Such aspects asdissatisfactionwithself, self-defeating 
ideas, hope, forgiveness, the processes involved in the 
study of self, trying out new behavior, the integrating of new 
learning with self, will all play a part in the process of his 
adjustment." (Buscaglia, 1975, p. 226) 

Counseling an individualwho is disabled must embody 
these concepts of "development of will" and "dynamics of 
adjustment" in its genesis. It is from this starting point, 
which incidentally is a long-term process and one which 
must constantly be readdressed, that I came to know 
intrapersonal, interpersonal, and career success. 

As I consider the information I have shared thus far, it 
occurs to me ihat my reader might be questioning how 
these concepts are so different from what is emphasized 
with the 'normal' population? In fact, it is not the concepts 
which may be so different (certainly each of us struggles 
with our own limitations), but it is the frame of reference 
which differentiates individuals with physical disabilities. 

The following list gives a small sample of that difference: 

1 , Interpersonal relationships - most often the person who 
is disabled will never be able to exist completely alone, 
no matterhowtempting thethought. Having experienced 
a variety of '1irst-meetings" wherein they have been 
rejected may lead the disabled to avoid contact altogether 
(even though they desperately need relationships) or be 
tempted to hide their disability so as to avoid negative 
interpersonal experiences. 

2. Rejection - this can be an overt reaction or perhaps, 
more difficult, is the subtle forms which it takes. 

3. Limitations of experience - impairments have too often 
caused the disabled to be overprotected, isolated, pitied, 
and pampered to the detriment of developing a very 
mature self-image. Indeed, limitations do arise for the 
disabled, but that does not infer that this individual must 
be a limited person, 

4. Suffering - for the disabled, the pain is real-both physi- 
cally and psychologically. Frequently having to endure 
severe pain at each movement, drug side effects, or 
organ dysfunction can be draining, debilitating and de- 
manding. 

5. Inferiority and lowered status - we all have ideals; for the 
disabled that ideal is often the performance standards of 
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the nondisabled. There are those for whom this normal 
performance is physically or mentally impossible, but 
they continue to hold up these ideals as 'musts' for 
success. Needless to say, this can only lead to eventual 
loss of self-esteem. 

6. Employer resistance - generalizations which are formed 
as a result of being labeled as handicapped or disabled 
often inhibit opportunities in the job market. Zunker 
states, "Employers are reluctant to hire the handicapped 
because of erroneous assumptions; more sick leave will 
be required, int.-jrance rates will be affected, safety on 
the job will be endangered, and plant modifications will 
be mandatory." (Zunker, 1990, p. 449) Yet research 
involving disabled and the workplace gives us the fol- 
lowing information: 

Another widely quoted survey of the work perfor- 
mance of handicapped individuals was conducted 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, (Sears, 
1975). The 8-month study gathered data on 1 ,452 
employees with disabilities such as blindness, 
heart disease, impaired vision, paralysis, 
epilepsy, impaired hearing, total deafness, and 
orthopedic problems. The major findings are: 

1 . There are no increases in compensation costs 
or lost-time injuries, important factors in 
insurance rates; 

2. most handicapped workers require no special 
adjustments to the worl'< place; 

3. 96% of the handicapped workers rate aver- 
age or better in safety, both on and off the job, 
More than one-half are above average. Sears 
statesthat the study found the disabledworker 
to be more safety conscious than the average 
employee; 

4. the handicapped worker wants to be treated 
as a regular employee and does not want to 
be singled out for special privileges; 

5. 91% of the handicapped workers rate aver- 
age or better on job performance; and 

6. 79% of the handicapped workers rate aver- 
age orbetteron attendance." (Brolin, 1979, p, 
342) 

As I considerthe above situations, I am reminded of my 
own roadblocks to successful integration of my physical, 
personal, and professional self. I recall, at an early age, 
striving to be "more intelligent," or "more academic" to 
compensate forthe physical limitations I could not overcome, 
and the stereotypes that came from others when addressing 
someone "different." People, in their ignorance, would 
speak to me slowly (as though I were intellectually limited) 
or loudly (as if I were deaf); they would direct questions to 
my mother rather than to me; they would admire my 
strength with "I don't know how you do it; I could never go 
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through the things that you've had to endure." Thougn this 
latter comment is meant to be a compliment, 1 always felt 
quite unworthy to receive it. After all, if one chooses to live 
life abundantly, how can one do anything but charge 
through the circumstances? "Enduring it" is simply 
something 1 do as I love life; it is not some great noble 
gesture. Certainly the other options signal a choice merely 
to survive life, rather than to experience it. 

The growth from youth to adolescence saw a con- 
scious effort to make some futuristic decisions. In that 
many of my peers spurned me (avoiding me, mimicking my 
walk, ignoring me), I continued to throw myself into my 
education. 1 dreamed of being a doctor, a psychologist, a 
teacher. 1 knew only thai 1 wanted to make sure that the 
mark I left would bring hope to the less than rich, assurance 
to the less than confident, and belief in "1 CAN" to the less 
than able. 

Realizing that being a doctor demanded too much 
physically, 1 began to look at my other options, and to 
challenge the thinking of those around me who were limited 
in vision. It seemed 1 was at a point in life where many felt 
a need to counsel me as to what was reasonable to expect 
from myself and my arthritic body. 

"It's betterthat you get an automatic carthan a stick 
shift. A stick shift will be too hard for you." "Don't 
try to grow your hair long. Due to the medicine . it will 
only split at the ends and will never look good with 
much length." "Don't buy a house with a yard. It's 
too much work for you." "Don't become a teacher. 
That's too strenuous and requires too much time on 
your feet." 

And so , 1 became a teacher, d'-ove a stick shift car, grew 
long hair, and bought a house with a yard. Though not all 
the advice was inappropriate (some of it even wise) 1 had 
to show myself and others 1 could undertake any task on 
which 1 had set my mind. 

My next job was to sell myself to an employer! Fortu- 
nately, 1 had an opportunity to "prove" myself through my 
student teaching experience and the district hired me soon 
after 1 completed my education. Reflecting on 13 years of 
employment as a teacher, and 33 years as a woman with 
a handicap, I would suggest to counselors four approaches 
to recommend to their clients as they tackle pursuit of a full- 
time career. These suggestions are based on the victories 
and defeats of first-hand experiences. 

1. Be honest, direct, and open about your limitations in 
terms the employer can understand. Stereotypes will 
change only as you fill in the blanks. Taking away some 
of the questions which lie in the back of the supervisor's 
mind as regards what you can and can't do will assure 
both of you of a more suitable "match." On the other 
hand, don't be so verbose concerning your problems 
that your listener turns you off or begins to see you as a 
chronic complainer. Honest moderation is the key! 



2. Never use your handicap as an excuse. Rather, relay its 
limitations realistically. In each job there are oftentimes 
we will be asked to do something that is less (han 
desirable - indeed, it may even cause the disabled a bit 
of discomfort - but if one can do the task without risk to 
future health or great physical pain, 1 would encourage 
the individual to complete the task, no matter the 
temptatir-^tobowout. (Here 1 emphasize: USE SOUND 
JUDGMf NT! It makes no sense to play the martyr. The 
costs ca< -je too great if you do it as a matter of "l-ought- 
to" rather than out of wise consideration as to your body's 
ability.) Doallthni /ou can do, not forsaking thoughts of 
long-term effects. You are the role model who will set the 
stage for the future hiri ng of people who are disabled. To 
emphasize that we desire to be treated as "normally" as 
everyone else, will pave the road for the next individual. 

3. Strive not to feel ashamed or guilty for what you can't do. 
In that we often see the 'normal' population as our role 
models, we may find ourselves coming up short. Quite 
honestly, this self-evaluation is usually more rigorous 
than that we would receive from our boss or co-workers. 
If we have been honest from the start, it is expected that 
there will be some differences. Therefore, remember to 
be gentle with yourself. Negative stereotypes have 
followed us for some time but many studies bring new 
assurance to the employer and his 'handicapped' em- 
ployee. 

4. Keep your sense of humor. Being able to laugh at 
yourself and with others will help keep you sharp in a 
frequently stressful environment. More often than not, 
employers are more interested in an individual's ability to 
get along with others, maintain a positive work attitude 
and s(ay motivated, than they are about their technical 
skills. As you share the FULL YOU, people will begin to 
experience the person first, the disability second. 

The roadtointegrationof physical, personaland professional 
self is long and exciting. My adventu-'e has created for me 
the above four remembrances. Certainly, we have come a 
long way f romthe Masai or Jukun treatment of disabled, but 
undoubtedly, we still have a long way to go. As 1 meet you 
on this journey, 1 hope that 1 introduce you first to the woman 
professional, and then with learned pride to the disabled 
me. Together we're better! 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF A SUPPORT GROUP FOR 
ADULTS AT-RISK FOR HUNTINGTON'S DISEASE 



by Margaret B. Dorn and Patrick Sherry 



Abstract 

The present study compared the effectiveness of a support 
group for persons at-risl< for l-iuntington's Disease to a 
matched control group. Participants in the support group 
reported significantly lower levels of anxiety at post-test 
than non-treatment controls. No effects were found for self- 
reported levels of depression, which were within normal 
levels both pre- and post-test. 



Huntington's Disease (HD) is an incurable and fatal 
genetic disorder. Post-mortem examinations of advanced 
cases have revealed neurological damage to the caudate 
nucleus and putatum (Spokes, et al., 1 980). Reflecting the 
characteristic neurodegenerative process, the symptom 
picture of HD includes motor abnormalities, dementia, 
emotional and personality changes. The illness begins 
insidiously, resulting in death within 1 0 to 20 years of onset, 
often due to choking, infection, or subdural hematoma 
(FolsteinSt Folstein, 1983). Symptoms may appear across 
the lifespan, but most commonly appear between 30 to 50 
years of agv"* (Bruyn, 1968). Age of onset is influenced by 
hereditary factors (Meyers, et. al., 1984). The offspring of 
affected fathers often have an earlier onset than their 
affected parent. The prevalence is five to ten per hundred 
thousand in populations of Western European origin 
(Conneally, 1984). 

Although medical knowledge of the disease process in 
affected patients is now considerable, little is known about 
the experience of persons who are at-risk for HD (Wexier, 
1979). One might reasonably expect that, as a result of 
living with or otherwise having knowledge of an affected 
parent, some at-risk individuals become keenly aware of 
the possibility of developing the disease and its debilitating 
symptoms. Research with other populations has shown 
that persons who anticipate the onset of severe stress often 
adopt a hypervigilant attitude (Lazarus & Folkman, 1984). 
Wexier (1979) reports that, among persons at-.isk for HD, 
a process of "symptom searching" for emerging symptoms 
often becomes a focal point in these individuals' lives. 
"Symptom searching" may involve comparisons between 
oneself and the behavioral and emotional phenotypic char- 
acteristics of their relatives who are affected with HD. 
Maintaining such an ongoing anticipatory coping effort, in 



an attempt to manage a sense of uncontrollability, may lead 
to feelings of anger, anxiety, and depression (Wexier, 
1979). 

Among persons at-risk for HD, these problems and 
concerns may be further complicated by a loss of social 
support and external rewards. For example, some at-risk 
individuals may choose a life of isolation without a spouse 
or family in order to avoid the possibility of passing on the 
gene or of becoming a burden to loved ones. In addition, 
the at-risk person may feel a need to keep their genetic 
disease risk status from employers, insurance companies, 
and sometimes friends (Faiek, 1979). Furthermore, con- 
cern about developing the disease could lead to a reluctance 
toenterlong-term relationships or accept careerpromotions 
(Wexier, personal communication, 1985; 1991). These 
coping strategies may contribute to isolation and a sense of 
aloneness in carrying the burden of being at-risk (Dorn & 
Schouten, 1991). In view of the importance of social 
support as a buffer against stress (Cobb, 1976), these 
isolative life-style adaptations can have far-reaching mental 
health implications. 

There is some evidence, based on genetic counseling 
with HD patients and their families, to suggest that not only 
the patient affected with HD, but also the family as a whole 
could benefit from support, particularly during periods of life 
crisis andwhen the behavioral manifestations of the disease 
are severe in the affected family member (Tyler, et al., 
1983). In view of these problems, and issues described 
earlier, individuals at-risk for HD may be at-risk for con- 
siderable distress. Accordingly, a counseling intervention 
was developed to address the special needs of those at- 
risk for HD. In particular, a semi-stmctured support group 
for adults at-risk for developing HD was designed with the 
following goals: 

1 . To clarify the nature of "being at-risk" for HD. 

2. To ventilate and give feedback on specific HD 
at-risk issues. 

3. To share effectivs ways of coping. 

4. To develop new effective coping strategies. 

5. To confront group members' overidentification 
with the at-risk for HD identity. 

6. To decrease negative affect. 



The remainder of this article describes how the group 
developed across the eight sessions and what the pre- and 
post-psychological test results indicated about the efficacy 
of this group therapy intervention. It was expected that, 
following the intervention, support groupparticipantswould 
report lower levels of anxiety and depression than at-risk 
individuals who had not attended the group. 
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SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 

Subjects for the treatment group were recruited from 
the membership of a local organization for HD patients and 
theirfamilies. Volunteerpforthecontrolgroupwererecmited 
through the HD Roster at the University of Indiana Medical 
School in Indianapolis, Indiana. The experimental group 
members consisted of 4 men and 6 women with a mean age 
of 35.5 years. The control group consisted of 3 men and 7 
women with a mean age of 31 .5 years. Participants were 
told of the experimental nature of the project and informed 
consent was obtained. The project was approved by the 
University of Indiana Internal Review Board for the use of 
human subjects. 

All participants were asked to complete anc' return two 
brief pre-test measures of anxiety and depression, as well 
as aquestionnaire that probed into the experient e of being 
at-risk for HD. Prospective participants were screened to 
eliminate persons who may have been inappropriate for a 
support group due to psychological difficulties. 

INSTRUMENTS 

The Institute for Personality and Ability Testing (IPAT) 
Anxiety Scale (Krug & Laughlin, 1976) and Depression 
Scale (Krug, Scheier, & Cattell, 1976) were used in this 
investigation. The IPAT Anxiety scale has been used in a 
number of treatment outcome studies. Following intervals 
of one to four weeks, the IPAT Anxiety Scale has been 
foundtohavetest-retest reliabilities that range between .82 
to .93. Corrected split-half internal consistency reliability 
estimates have ranged between .78 and .92. Scores onthe 
Anxiety Scale correlate with clinical ratings of anxiety and 
other self-report measures of anxiety, with validity coeffi- 
cie-^ts that ranged between .49 to .70. 

The evidence of reliability and validity for the IPAT 
Depression Scale is acceptable. No test-retest reliability 
estimate is reported in the manual. However, internal 
reliabilities (computed as both parallel split-halves and 
coefficient alpha) were quite high and were consistent 
across diverse samples, ranging between .85 and .96. 
Evidence of validity includes significant differences 
between normals and diagnosed depressives and correla- 
tions with other measures of depression, with coefficients 
that ranged between .31 and .75. 

An At-Risk Survey (ARS) was developed for this study 
to gather information about how individuals feel about their 
lives and their at-risk for HD status. The questionnaire 
consisted of 20 open-ended questions, including historical 
items such as: How old were you when you found out? 
Who told you? What was your initial reaction? How 
accurate was the information you were told? 

TREATMENT 

The group met weekly for eight sessions of 1-1/2 hours 
duration. Graduate students in Counseling Psychology, 
one male and one female, co-led the group, in general, the 
leaders focused on interpersonal issues in an attempt to 
increase self-disclosure and cohesion among the members. 



Session I . During the first session, the group leaders 
reviewed the research project with the members. The 
voluntary nature of participation and confidentiality issues 
were discussed. Each membergave a brief background on 
their"experience of being at-risk for HD." Next, the leaders 
facilitated the development of an agenda of mutually- 
agreed-upon issues to be addressed during the course of 
the support group. Unique issues related to being at-risk for 
HD were identified through brainstorming and then grouped 
into thematic material that would give a flexible structure to 
the next seven meetings. At the end of the first and 
subsequent sessions, participants were asked to give their 
feedback on the group session for that day. 

Session 11 . The group discussed their responses to indi- 
vidual items on the At-Risk Survey pertaining to how they 
coped with finding out about their at-risk status. Other 
items discussed included; How do you cope now? How 
much of the time do you spend thinking about HD? How do 
you separate HD issues from the rest of life? This was a 
cohesiveness-building session through which participants 
realized how much they had in common. 

Session III . The group shared the personal coping 
strategies they used to deal with the feelings of lack of 
control and chronic uncertainty that they felt being "at-risk" 
for such a lethal disease. A discussion of "symptom 
searching" helped bring personal fears of developing the 
disease into focus. This sharing experience seemed to 
have been helpful in diffusing the weight that secrecy 
seems to impose on HD families. 

Session IV . This discussion focused on the perceptions of 
adults at-risk for HD about the possibilities for commit- 
ments concerning marriage, family, long-term relation- 
ships, career, and educational advancements. All of these 
possibilities were seen as involving commitments which 
are hard to make in the face of the long-term disability that 
would accompany the mid-life onset of HD (Bruyn, 1968). 
To highlight the factors that affect decisions about com- 
mitment, group members were asked to imagine how a 
child might feel about being born into a family whose 
parents were aware that they are genetically at-riskfor HD. 

Session V . Discussion of feelings and fears of becoming 
disabled was the topicforthis session. Membersdeveloped 
deeper feelings of closeness and cohesion with an 
increasing awareness of their commonality in this regard. 
The phenomena of "going public"with their feelings seemed 
to be both exciting and frightening to most. 

Session VI . Resuscitating a severely affected pareni, who 
had expressed wishes to die, a crucial ethical issue, was 
the topic of this session. Group members exchanged views 
on suicide, euthanasia, being an accomplice to suicide, and 
resuscitation. The members also agreed to invite a geneticist 
to provide a formal description and discussion of HD. 
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Session VII . Group members discussed the moral, per- 
sonal, and ethical implications of pre-symptomatic diag- 
nostic testing. The personal relevance of particular issues 
was addressed, including: What are the rights of the at-risk 
individual to receive a diagnosis of HD? At what age? 
Despite parental disagreements? What are the moral 
obligations of the scientists who perform diagnostic test- 
ing? Will you take the test? Who would you want to be with 
you for the testing? Do you believe you have HD at this 
time? If you tested positive, how would you want to be told? 
How would you expect your life to be changed as a result 
of finding out whether or not you have the disease? This 
session provided an important opportunity for value 
clarification about the choice of whether to take the pre- 
symptomatic test. 

Session VIII . The last group session was devoted to stress 
management training as well as the talk on genetics that 
had been planned in a previous session. Group feedback 
at the end of the last session indicated that members would 
have preferred to spend the time sharing with each other, 
rather than listening to didactic presentations about tech- 
niques for stress management. Summarizing many group 
members' final evaluations, one participant commented: 
"The burden is not lifted, but the sense of aloneness is 
relieved." At the conclusion of this last sess'on, participants 
completed the post-treatment anxiety i.'nd depression 
questionnaires and an open-ended measure designed to 
assess changes in coping and personal well-being. 

DATA ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 

Treatment effects forthis support group were analyzed 
by an analysis of co-variance, with the treatment and non- 
treatment conditions as a two-level independent variable. 
The dependent measures were the post-test anxiety and 
depression scores with the corresponding pretest scores 
as co-variates. 

Due to drop-out, the analysis compared seven experi- 
mental group participants to the original ten control group 
participants. The means and standard deviations forthese 
for the pre- and post-depression and anxiety scores for 
both groups are shown in Table I . The treatment effect was 
significant for anxiety, F(1, 19) = 3.33, p< .001. No such 



effect was found for depression, which was within normal 
range both pre- and post-testing. 

DISCUSSION 

In this study, we documented a significant reduction in 
self-reported anxiety for adults at-risk for HD who partici- 
pated in a support group as compared to those who did not 
participate in the group. This finding is encouraging, but 
should be interpreted in light of a potentially important 
limitation that applies to most psychotherapy outcome 
research. The control group received no treatment. 
Experimental subjects did receive treatment, but it remains 
unclearwhethertheirimprovements in anxiety were simply 
due to having received attention. In addition, due to a lack 
of random assignment of subjects to the two conditions, it 
is not possible to determine whether subject characteristics 
contributed to the successful outcome. 

No treatment effect was found for self-reported depres- 
sion. This may indicate the specificity of the treatment 
effect and thus may mitigate against the limitation noted 
above. Alternatively, the finding of no significant reduction 
in depression may be due to the fact that the group 
members were not depressed at pre- or post-test. 

The feedback received from group members has 
potentially useful implications for the planning of similar 
groups. A majority indicated a desire for a less frequent 
meeting schedule, perhaps once a month, or every two 
months. It was also suggested that the meeting time be 
lengthened to about 2 hours in length. Although these 
suggestions seem reasonable, it is unclear whether the 
observed impact of treatment on anxiety would result if they 
were implemented in a future group. It may not be possible 
to achieve such an effect without a nnore intensive meeting 
schedule. 

In conclusion, despite the limitations we have de- 
scribed, the results of this study suggest the potential value 
of a semi-structured support group intervention to meet the 
needs of adults at-risk for HD. We hope we have provided 
a preliminary framework for understanding the experience 
of being at-risk and for developing suitable therapeutic 
interventions for this population as well as other popula- 
tions who are at-risk for disease. 

(Continued on Page 38) 



Table 1 Means and Standard Deviations of Pre and Post Test Measures 
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SECOND CHANCE: CAREER COUNSELING 
FOR DROPOUT PREVENTION 

by Patricia R. Wisner and Nathalie Kees, Ed.D. 



Abstract 

This project describes observations of eleven former drop- 
outs enrolled in a Second Chance High School in Denver, 
Colorado and their responses to career counseling. The 
project utilized the Self-Directed Search , the Guidance 
Information System computerized program, and individual 
counseling to foster career goal setting. It was important to 
be systematic and cost and time efficient. Findings based 
on this limited sample group, while not statistically signifi- 
cant, are interesting and may provide insight into the varied 
needs of this group. The methods used could be appropri- 
ate in various educational settings to retain at-risk students 
and provide realistic career goal-setting. 



INTRODUCTION 

In previous generations, wage earners could support 
their families without completing high school. Economic 
implications for today and beyond indicate that earning 
powerwill be substantially lower fordropouts. In America's 
Shame. America's Hope (MDC, 1 988) , it was reported that 
973,000 dropouts from the nation's high schools in 1981 
will lose $228 billion in personal earnings overtheir lifetime, 
while society will lose $68.4 billion in taxes. Advances in 
technology and subsequent effects in the workplace 
increase the risk of failure for these youths. By the year 
2000, the job mat1<et will require a work force whose 
median level of education is 1 3.5 years in order to make a 
livable wage (MDC, 1988). This does not meanthatthere 
will not be jobs for those who do not complete high school. 
The jobs projected for high school dropouts will exist and 
even increase but the occupations may be less desirable 
as lonp-term career choices (Hoyt, 1989). 

JYe term "at-risk" has been derived from the 1983 
publicaMon of the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education's report A Nation At Risk . At-risk students have 
characteristics generally associated with noncompletionof 
graduation requirements although they have not been 
officially dropped from the school's membership list. The 
word "dropout" is most commonly used to designate any 
student who has left school for any number of reasons 
other than graduation. 



Patricia Wisner, M.Ed, is a graduate student in Counseling and 
Career Development at Colorado State University and counselor 
at Picl<ens Teclinical Center in Aurora. 
Nathalie Kees, Ed.D. is Associate Professor of Counselor 
Education at Colorado State University, Ft. Collins, CO. 



DROPOUT IDENTIFICATION 

The identifying characteristics of at-risk youths 
include: (1) being in the bottom 25 percent of the 
class ranking; (2) frequently failing some courses; 
(3) being deficient in credits for graduation; (4) lacking 
basic academic skills; and (5) having attitude and 
conduct problems in school (MDC, 1988). The Na- 
tional Dropout Prevention Center lists additional 
identifiable variables which include poor attendance, 
the lower educational level of parents, the number of 
school transfers, a non-English speaking home, lack 
of participation in extracurricular activities, preg- 
nancy/teen parent, and family economic status (Wells, 
Bechard, & Hamby, 1988). 

NATIONAL DP.OPOUT STATISTICS 

A Government Accounting Office report concluded 
that about 4.3 million 16- to 24-year-olds were neither 
enrolled in nor graduates of a high school (Hahn, 1987). 
Other studies have suggested that the 1 984 dropout rate 
for 18- to 19-year-olds was between 15.2% and 29.1% 
(Rumberger, 1987). In certain urban areas the rate falls 
within the 40% to 50% range (Barber & McClellan, 1987). 

COLORADO DROPOUT STATISTICS 

A great deal of discrepancy exists in the reporting of 
dropout rates forthe State of Colorado. The Colorado State 
Department of Education determined the dropout rate forthe 
1988-89 school year to be 4.2 percent of all students in 
grades seven through twelve (Colorado Department of 
Education, Feb. 1990). Thisfigure was for students with no 
record of transfer to other schools but withdrawn from a 
school's rolls (Jo Ann Keith, personalcommunication, March 
5,1991). U.S. News and Worid Report compiles national 
state-by-state dropout statistics on an annual basis. Accord- 
ing to the June 12, 1989 issue, the dropout rate for the 
graduating class of 1987 in Colorado was 26.3%. A sub- 
sequent article in The Denver Post reported that one-fifth, or 
20%, of 10th graders in 1987 did not graduate in 1990 
(Bingham, Dec. 7, 1990). This translated to approximately 
34,000 students. 

The variation in these statistics was caused by the 
statistical method used. The Department of Education 
figure was for students not attending and not asking for a 
record transfer in a given school year. The U.S. News and 
World Report figure was for graduates in a given year 
compared to enrollment four years previous. The Denve r 
Post report compared graduates of a given year to the class 
enrollment three years previous. 
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STATE ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS 

The Colorado State Library, Office of Library and Adult 
Services (1 988), studied these figures to compile The Cost 
of High School Dropouts to Economic Development in 
Colorado . They concluded that dropouts were associated 
with poverty, unemployment, welfare, and lost tax 
revenues. The study found a direct correlation between 
counties with high dropout rates and higher unemploy- 
ment. A $130 per capita difference in state tax revenues 
was found between counties with higher and lower dropout 
rates. It was estimated that $150 million could have been 
added to the 1985 tax revenues in the State of Colorado if 
these students had completed high school. 

COLORADO SECOND CHANCE PROGRAM 

Since 1986, the Colorado State Legislature has pro- 
vided funding for education of youths 16 to 21 who have 
dropped out of high school without a diploma or equivalent 
certificate (Colorado HB 1383, 1986). The funding is 
available to districts with a dropout rate above the State 
Department average or that offer vocational, technical, or 
adult education. Funding is based on the number of 
students in the program. The operating 
district receives 85% of the state funds 
for program costs; the student's home 
district receives 10% of the state funds 
for processing; and the state retains 5% 
for administration. 

In the State of Colorado, Second 
Chance refers to an educational 
program designed foropen-entry, open- 
exit, secondary level learning centers 
which help students meet the require- 
ments set forth and funded by the legis- 
lature to receive a high school diploma — — — 
or GED equivalency through preparation and testing. 
Currently, thirteen centers are open in the following 
Colorado communities: Lamar, Montrose, Colorado 
Springs, Englewood, Ignacio, Grand Junction, Fort Mor- 
gan, Alamosa, LaJara, Denver, Cortez, Commerce City, 
and Collbran (Colorado Department of Education, 1989). 

The Colorado Legislature, through House Bill 1383, 
provided education for the Second Chance population with 
direct links to vocational and technical programs. Also, 
school districts throughout the country have used Carl D. 
Perkins Act monies to infuse such guidance activities as 
computerized career information systems, student assess- 
ments, career decision-making, educational information 
and self-understanding/values clarification (Drier, 1989). 
This Bill also mandated counseling of students and parents 
regarding needed services and monitoring studentprogress 
(Colorado HB 1381 , Article 52, 1986). 

SECOND CHANCE HIGH SCHOOL 

This study focused on implementation of career guid- 
ance at a Second Chance High School located in Denver, 
Colorado. This school is operated through the Lenver 
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State Legislature has 
provided funding for edu- 
cation of youths 16 to 21 
who have dropped out of 
high school without a 
diploma or equivalent 
certificate (Colorado HB 
1383,1986). 



Public Schools and was the pilot program for HB 1 383. To 
date, 2500 students have been served by this institution 
(Year End Report, 1989-1990). Presently, there are 400 
students enrolled in morning, afternoon, and evening ses- 
sions which are flexible in length to accomniodate student 
needs. There is a waiting list of approximately one year to 
fill each vacancy due to graduation or someone choosing to 
leave the program. To qualify for entrance, the youth must 
have been deleted from a school's roster for four months or 
longer and seeking a diploma or GED. They may also 
combine their course of study with vocational training. 
Students must be between the ages of 17-21, read at least 
on a sixth grade level, and agree to an attendance contract. 
Classes are self-paced and nongraded with examinations 
offered at regular intervals. 

The primary focus of the Second Chance High School 
is to assist students in the completion of graduation require- 
ments or GED requirements. The administration proposed 
a pilot program in career counseling to address student 
concerns regarding career choices and educational oppor- 
tunities aftergraduation. A small group of students from the 
Second Chance program who were nearing graduation 
with no declared career goal were 
selected by staff members as partici- 
pants in this pilot project. 



PURPOSE OF STUDY 

This project's purpose was to in- 
fuse career guidance techniques into 
the educational setting of former 
dropouts and to describe observations 
and responses to individualizedcareer 
guidance information. Exemplary 

programs for at-risk students refer to 

elements of the programs' success 
that helped students establish and progress toward life 
career goals (Walz, 1987) and to make a connection 
between school subjects and making money (Mann, 1 986) . 
During the past ten years, it has been demonstrated nation- 
ally that systematically planned, accessible, and profes- 
sionally delivered vocational guidance results in improved 
career maturity and resolves many vocational training and 
work related needs (Drier, 1989). 

For Second Chance High School, the project was 
designed to be an economical and systematic approach 
directed at self awareness and education and occupational 
knowledge. The assessment tools and computerized 
guidance programs provided the vehicle for career maturity 
and goal setting. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

The guidance tools used for this project included John 
Holland's Self-Directed Search and it3 corresponding 
Occupations Finder, the Guidance Information System, a com- 
puterized guidance system, and the following publications: Dic- 
tionary of Holland Occupational Codes, Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, and Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
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PROCEDURES 

The criteria for the selected group of Second Chance 
students working on career goal setting were having one 
semester or less required for graduation and having 
expressed concern over lack of career direction. Of tie 
eleven participants, seven were female and four male. 
Ages ranged from 17 to 20. The sub- 

ject pool for this project is admittedly 

small and results will be interpreted 
accordingly. 

Fifteen sessions were arranged to 
convene once a week for one and one- 
half hours. The procedures for this 
career counseling project included 
group orientation, assessment, indi- 
vidual analysis, and interpretation 
culminating with an action plan. 



The interpretation of scores 
and choosing occupations of 
interest allowed each student 
an opportunity to generate 
occupational descriptions 
from the Guidance Informa- 
tion System. 



ORIENTATION 

Three goals of the orientation session for students in 
this project were: 1) to define the term interest inventory, 2) 
discuss how it differs from a test, and 3) to discuss job 
satisfaction. Discussion centered around job selection 
based on likes and dislikes and how an interest inventory 
helps define those personal strengths. Also included was 
an introduction to Holland's theory of job satisfaction match- 
ing personalities to similar work environments. The initial 
meeting also included an introduction to the computer, its 
use and availability, as well as the occupational information 
that it could provide. 

ASSESSMENT 

The ten original participants completed the SDS as a 
group in 25 to 50 minutes. The counselor remained in the 
area to assist with any interpretation, occupational 
definitions, or explanations. It was important to emphasize 
in the Self-Estimates section that self ratings of individual 
abilities be compared to peers. All students calculated 
subtotals as they progressed through the assessment and 
transferred their scores to the summary page. After the 
three highest raw scores were identified and assigned 
three-letter Holland codes, individual work began with the 
accompanying Occupational Finder booklet. 

INTERPRETATION 

An interpretation of each instrument was completed by 
the counselor prior to the next meeting. All calculations 
were checked to verify accuracy of raw scores and the 
subsequent three-letter code. Raw scores were entered 
into the GIS Interest Inventory in order to obtain copies of 
compatible occupations for each participant. Codes were 
analyzed to identify compatibility of aspirations (daydreams), 
congruency (closeness between personality and work 
environment), consistency (compatibility of personal and 
job characteristics) and differentiation (numeric difference 
between high and low codes). The assessment instru- 
ment and the action plan of each participant were kept in 
individual file folders for ease of recordkeeping. 



Students met with the counselor for interpretation of 
the results individually or in small groups according to their 
availability. Interpretation was facilitated by the computer- 
ized printout of occupations from the GIS and the 
Occupations Finder booklet. Each student reviewed their 
results, checked for other appropriate code combinations 
(especially if the rawscores were within 
^^^^■^^^^ eight points of each other), and 
recorded their occupational choices in 
the assessment booklet. Students 
were also encouraged to identify the 
educational level in the Occupations 
Finder for each occupation of interest. 
This process stimulated discussion 
concerning work satisfaction and 
realistic career and educational goals. 
Students with low degrees of con- 
^ gruence and consistency were 
encouraged to use the Dictionary of 
Holland Occupational Codes which lists 12,099 occupa- 
tions by three-letter codes. 

The interpretation of scores and choosing occupations 
of interest allowed each student an opportunity to generate 
occupational descriptions from the Guidance Information 
System. They were encouraged to print as many occupa- 
tional descriptions as they desired and to use them for 
discussion with their parents. 

ACTION PLAN 

The counselor reviewed the future plans of each 
participant, including continued education, costs, location 
and practicality of choice. Some students used the GIS for 
this information while others preferred the available 
college catalogues. 

Students moved through this procedure at varying 
rates. The average numberofstudent-counselorcontacts 
was three; the maximum was five. All participants were 
encouraged to discuss career goals and future plans with 
the counselor as often as needed. 
Observations 

Although the small number of participants in this 
project requires caution in interpreting results, initial out- 
comes of this pilot program provide several interesting 
observations. Student motivation appeared to be high as 
most students chose to work beyond the one and one-half 
hour sessions, either independently or with the counselor. 
An interesting observation of this group involved their 
attentiveness to the assessment and to the counselor. 
There seemed to be a genuine appreciation for informa- 
tion in the area of matching their personalities to appropri- 
ate work environments. At the end of the first session, the 
students competed to be first for individual interpretation. 
Two students asked to return together so that their needs 
could be met simultaneously. Group time was changed to 
begin 15 minutes early because interest of current partici- 
pants was high and other students were beginning to self 
refer. 
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Outcomes specific to the assessment devices pro- 
vided other interesting observations. Compared to the 
distribution of codes for high-school students in the SDS 
Professional Manual , these high-risk students scored higher 
percentages of social codes than the population of 4,616. 
Table 8 of the Prnffissional Manual indicated 93.11% of 
females and 50.03% of males tested had social distribu- 
tions in their code (Holland, 1985). This group of high-risk 
youths scored 1 00% social for females and 75% for males. 
All of the female codes and three of the four male codes 
included a social score. 

These high social code percentages indicated that this 
group as a whole is affected by others. Students indicated 
preference for care-giving, people-oriented occupations. 
Interpersonally, these eleven participants appeared to be 
bonded. They chose to work in groups during the sessions 
and the interpretations. They were also 
aware of each other's attendance and per- 
formance throughoutthe entire schoolday. 

The occupational daydreams of the 
participants matched their primary SDS 
code in nine out of eleven instances. Al- 
though no formal studies were found to 
show this to be the case, the author has 
found traditional high-school age students' 
occupational daydreams do not normally 
parallel their SDS codes so closely. This 
may suggest that Second Chance stu- 
dents, normally older than traditional high 
school students, may have a career matu- 
rity due to life experiences. 

Tests for significance could not be 
performed on these scores since the 
sample was too small. The Chi-Square 
test for goodness of fit would have been the appropriate 
statistical test to use had the population been larger. 
However, data from 50 instruments and an expected fre- 
quency of at least five for each cell would have been 
necessary. Furtherresearch using a larger group would be 
appropriate (Marsha Bishop, Ph.D., personal communica- 
tion, April 15, 1991). 

In terms of students' utilization of the career assess- 
ment and information tools, the computerized guidance 
program was operated independently by all students and 
generated information efficiently. The interest inventory 
appeared to be non-threatening to this population and 
provided a vehicle for immediate communication with the 
counselor. 

An interesting observation of all eleven students was 
iiieir expressed interest in post-secondary education, spe- 
cifically Community College of Denver and Metropolitan 
State College. It appeared important to these students to 
remain in their geographical location. Helping high risk 
students set realistic goals and look at the economic and 
academic requirements needed forpost-secondary educa- 
tion was essential. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although generalizability of the results of this study is 
limited due to the small number of subjects, several recom- 
mendations are suggested based on the initial findings. 
The experience with the pilot group cf students at Second 
Chance High School leads to suggestions for counselors 
and administrators working with high-risk students to 
improve their career decision-making capabilities. Im- 
proved career choices not only personally benefit these 
students but can also result in long-term economic benefits 
to the state and local economies. 

Because of the additional concerns facing at-risk 
students, contact time for counseling should be increased 
to allow greater opportunities for indepth problem solving 
on issues involving parenting, child care, employment, 
legal difficulties and family relationships. Increased coun- 
selor availability would help insure conti- 
nuity and further improve communication 
between counselor and clients. 

Group counseling should be utilized 
more frequently to expedite dissemina- 
tion of information and identify career 
opportunities and information. Small- 
group activities were the preferred method 
for career counseling of this Second 
Chance pilot group. This coincides with 
their social scores on the Self-Directed 
Search. Thus, groupcounseling appeared 
to be an effective method appealing to 
their desire for peer bonding in the coun- 
seling environment. 

Further, it is suggested that the Self- 
Directed Search and a computerized 
guidance information system be provided 
in a career counseling area. Administration, length of time 
to complete, ease of interpretation, documented research 
and cost make the SDS a good choice. Guidance systems 
containing local labor market information are available and 
would be useful for youth planning to remain in the local 
area. Two such systems, COCIS and CHOICES, provide 
local labor market information. Computerized guidance 
systems would also encourage and support independent 
research by these students. Additionally, it is recom- 
mended that a career library consisting of written materials 
such as the Occupational Outlook Handbook, Occupa- 
tional Outlook Quarterly, and post-secondary catalogues 
be publicized and accessible to all students. 
Summary 

The enthusiasm of the participants in this pilot project 
for Second Chance High School was evident. The needs 
of this at-risk population were many and varied. Parenting, 
child care, legal and employment issues contributed to the 
personal circumstances facing these youths. What might 
appear to be an unresponsive youth population contained, 
in fact, very interested and attentive students. 

Counseling methods described in this report were 
well received in the Second Chance setting. The use of 
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legal and employment 
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individual assessments along with computer generated 
information helped maintain interest of participants and 
severainon-participants. Continued requests for participa- 
tion in this project serves as a positive indicator for the 
program's acceptance. 

The methods described in this study provide sugges- 
tions for future inquiry into best practices for working with 
at-risk students. The benefits of continued research in this 
area would reach beyond the student to the school, com- 
munity, and future workforce and economy. 
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CELEBRATION (Continued from Page 26) 

real life that we are free to make individual choices without 
being tx>und to fear. We make our choices attuned to how 
our individual choices affect others. We are willing to 
forgive, knowing that we too are in need of forgiveness. We 
celebrate true interdependence, personally knowing we 
are all creations of the Spirit. Many experience spiritual 
well-being through support groups or cell groups. 

Many of the ideas for this article on developmental 
counseling were inspired by recent research presented by 
Fullbright scholar, Allen Ivey, Ph.D., University of 
Massachusetts School of Counseling. Dr. Ivey gives a 
perspective of interdependence as found in the following 
quotation from the Yakima National Proverb: 

Justice and respect for the individual 
is a part of justice for the community. 
The mature person is a servant to the people 
because of the Master. 

With this new awareness, perhaps counselors will gener- 
ate innovative approaches in the celebration for interde- 
pendence in the multicultural spiritual journeys of life. 
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(Continued from pg. 32) 
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rate pages. Please supply graphs, illustra- 
tions and drawings as namsra-readv art 
wherever possible. We will set figure cap- 
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responsibility for accuracy of references, 
quotations, tables and figures. 

5. On a separate page, include your name, 
position, title, place of employment, mailing 
address, two phone numbers, and indicate 
how you would prefer to be cited in the 
Journal. 



6. Arrangenent and form of references and sub- 
heads sh juld follow the American Psycho- 
logical Associationbibliographicalformat. (For 
books: Author, year, book, city of publication, 
publisher, page numbers. For articles: Author, 
year, article, publication, volume, number, 
pages.) 

7. Avoidthe use of thegeneric masculine pronoun 
and sexist terminology. Aim for a readable, 
approachable, immediate style. 

8. Do not submit material that is under consid- 
eration by another periodical. If you have 
published an article in another publication that 
you believe is of merit, you may wish to submit 
it to the Colorado Association for Counseling 
and Development Newsletter for considera- 
tion as a summary or abstract. 

9. hylanuscripts usually should not exceed 3,000 
words. A typical article would run from 8-1 2 
pages of double-spaced, typewritten copy. 
Please do not let length considerations inhibit 
expressing of ideas. 

1 0. The Journal reserves the right to edit all sub- 
missions for style and clarity of presentation. 
The editor will communicate with authors 
directly to clarify any confusion as to the 
content of a submission. 

1 1 ■ Manuscripts are acceptedthroug houtthevear 
with a Fehniarv 1 . 1 9 Q3 deadline for the next 

12. Submit manuscripts to: PattI CappelluccI, 
Editor, Journal of the Colorado Association 
for Counseling and Development, 12739 
West Montana Drive, Lakewood, CO 80228. 
Contact the editor at 303/985-0758 with 
questions or ideas concerning your entry or 
an idea for a manuscript. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 



My phone is buzzing tonight. 1 called my husband's cousin, to check 
on the progress of the Cappellucci family reunion, and then visited with 
an old friend from high school days in the small town of Claude. Texas. 
Moments like these are brief but refreshing, a chance for me to link with 
others who share common Interests and know the personal me. My life is 
full of such connections and 1 value them all. 

In my work as a school counselor, connections happen everyday. As 1 
walk through the halls, the brief chat with a student or the check on a 
student's progress with a teacher provides a link. In the office, students 
will check Jin weekly, just to let me know how they're doing in a current 
class or at home with mom or in that new job. For students struggling 
with loaded personal issues, that link with a caring adult often provides 
a vital (connection that enables them to succeed. 

For this first year as editor of AWARENESS, it too has been full of 
moments of connecting, gaining support in the professional area. 1 have 
had opportunities to chat with authors, called people for information, 
and gained experience in encouraging, saying "no" gently, and giving a 
bit of a nudge to get that revised article back right away. That's really 
what AWARENESS is all about, a chance to connect, to share informa- 
tion and new ideas, to gain insight, and to acknowledge people out there 
in the field. 

1 especially want to thank the ones who helped me with this Spring 
issue: 

The authors who were willing to write articles and then revise, revise, 
r evi se *. 

The members of the editorial board, who made time to read another 
manuscript and add lots of comments; 

Rich Feller, always willing to answer one more ol my "how did you 
handle this last year" type of questions: 

Ginny Berry, for being able to put me in contact with either the right 

person or that certain piece of information needed: 

Ken Doby. for calmly saying, "don't worry, we are okay with the budget 

for this vear:" . ■ , 

and finally. Susan Worthman. of Wordsworth, who did the technical 

part of AWARENESS. 
They too have contributeti to the success of this year, to the connections 
that link us all and give us substance. 



Erratum: In the Spring 1992 Issue, ttie 
name of Angela Bailey was letl ott as 
co-auttior ot ttie article Feminist Family 
Ttierapy: A Cross-Cultural Critique. Ttie 
lournal apologizes for ttils omission. 
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HELPING STUDENTS PREPARE 
FOR THE GLOBAL ECONOMY 
AND THE GLOBAL VILLAGE 



David H. Budd 



ABSTRACT 



This article summa- 
rizes facts, trends, 
and perspectives 
that counselors, and 
their students, 
should keep in mind 
for planning careers 
in the new 
multicultural 
America, especially 
within the new world 
economy. A discus- 
sion of which stu- 
dents and workers 
might be appropri- 
ate candidates is 
followed by a sum- 
mary of key consid- 
erations in the 
preparation for 
cross-cultural oppor- 
tunities. 



The United States is clearly becoming a "multicultural" society: persons 
and cultural influences of diverse origins increasingly are blending into our 
society, changing the fabric of school, public policy, and workplace. Demo- 
graphic and economic realities, as well as trends in spheres as diverse as 
law and education, bear witness to our changing society. In addition, our 
national economic and workplace perspective needs to become increasingly 
"cross-cultural." recognizing the realities of shared technology, portable skills, 
and increasingly international markets. The new cross-cultural employment 
environment involves more than the stereotyped world of "multinational" 
business giants. Increasingly, the cross-cultural environment involves busi- 
ness and public sector concerns of all sizes. 

For one theorist the single most important factor in career development 
will be "the globalization of business and the influences of foreign culture" 
(Hyatt. 1990. p. 26). For the career counselor, especially in high school and 
college environments, the import is clear: planning for jobs and careers 
should take into account the increasing multiculturalism in America, and 
above all the opportunities of the "global economy." 

Whereas multicultural refers primarily to the infusion and blend of nu- 
merous cultural and ethnic influences into our domestic mainstream cul- 
ture, cross-cultural refers to those interactions which leap cultural, and quite 
often national, boundaries. The sensitivities and communication skills 
needed to function successfully in the two environments are similar. 
Multicultural and cross-cultural phenomena are both considered in this 
article partly because they are not neatly separable, yet this article makes a 
distinction. Members of tomorrow's work force will be wise to develop broader 
multicultural sensitivity in order to fit more comfortably into the fabric of 
the new American workplace and society. The challenge of cross-cultural 
work, however, is the complementary side of the multicultural coin. In these 
settings it is the traditional American who is culturally different and who 
must blend into an already established cultural fabric. The balance of this 
article is focused on cross-cultural employment — employment in the envi- 
ronment of a culture foreign to the employee. 



THE COMING MULTICULTURAL AND CROSS-CULTURAL 
WORKPLACE 

Like most social and economic change, the signs are everywhere. One 
subtle early sign has been the bilingual labeling of household products and 
appliances, a harbinger, no doubt, of the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment (NAFFA). The multiculturalism of bellwether California is astounding 
with its Pacific Rim populations, the teaching of over 70 languages in its 
secondaiy school systems, and the existence of one of the largest Spanish 
speaking cities in North America, greater Los Angeles. All these phenomena 
may portend national demographic trends of some relevance the job seeker 
_ of tomorrow. 

COPY mMMW 
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Cross-culfurol 



and overseas 



work 



opportunities 



for Americans 



are clearly 



expanding. 



The multicultural work force of the fu- 
ture is unlikely to vxhibit the complacence 
of historical Immigr ^nt work forces, but is 
likely instead to be characterized by an in- 
sistence by many workers that their cul- 
tural and linguistic traditions be recognized 
and respected. Indeed, a work force in- 
creasingly female and non-Anglo in back- 
ground and orientation parallels trends in 
other spheres of society, including the edu- 
cational movement to bring 
multiculturalism to the classroom at all 
levels of schooling and the continued un- 
folding of legal rights for women and mi- 
norities. The culturally homogeneous 
American workplace of the last 50 years is 
gradually giving way to the multicultural 
workplace. 

The changing composition of the work- 
place is only one reason why preparation 
for the world of work should be 
multiculturally oriented. Minority and for- 
eign ownership of domestic business is in- 
creasing (Badarocco, 1991) and thus the 
employers themselves may bring expecta- 
tions of multicultural sensitivity to the 
workplace. The phenomenon called the 
"globalization or the world's economy" con- 
tinues unabated. The European Economic 
Community represents an unprecedented 
opening of national frontiers to the free 



movement of commodities and workers, while in this hemi- 
sphere NAFTA clearly suggests more Canadians, Ameri- 
cans, and Mexicans will do business on a regular basis 
(Baer, 1991; Holzinger, 1991). The Implication is that sig- 
nificant numbers of future Job opportunities, especially 
for workers in specific trades and skilled employment, may 
be within another culture or organizations owned by for- 
eign entities. 

The counselor who prepares high school- and college- 
age clientele for the realities of work may be guided by the 
following realizations concerning the coming multicultural 
workplace and global economy: 

• Although the changes are gradual, the multicultural 
workplace in the United States is becoming a reality, 
with consequent Implications for several dimensions of 
the work environment. 

• Students and workers who, by ethnic or cultural back- 
ground, would be considered non-traditional should be 
encouraged to see the value of their heritage, both cul- 
turally and economically. In a striking example, many 
second-generation Hispanic -Americans have lost famil- 
iarity with the Spanish language at a time when bilin- 
gual employees are in ever-greater demand. 

• Workers who, by background, would be considered 
traditional and mainstream would be well advised to de- 
velop broad sensitivity to multicultural perspectives in 
order to fit better into the new workplace. Educational 
theorists have long embraced multicultural exposure as 
part of the classic liberal education. Now they further 
endorse multiculturalism for practical career reasons 
(Schaefer, 1990). 

• Cross-cultural nnd overseas work opportunities for 
Americans are cn.arly expanding (Fontaine, 1989; 
Krannlch & Krannlch, 1990). While such opportunities 
are highly job-specific (Badarocco, 1991) and are clearly 
not for every personality type or life situation, planning 
for careers should take the coming global economy into 
account. 

• Counselors and their students should realize that de- 
veloping cross-cultural awareness may have career util- 
ity in a wide variety of circumstances and Job situations. 
For example, the marketing student who can simulta- 
neously think in terms of U.S., Canadian, and Mexican 
marketing realities may have a more promising career. 

• Preparation for the range of opportunities in the new 
global economy includes both the obvious, such as learn- 
ing foreign languages and cultural geography, as well as 
the subtle task of learning about one's ability to adapt to 
the culturally unfamiliar — in essence, learning about one- 
self. The skill and knowledge of counselors are especially 
critical hen*. 

WHO SHOULD CONSIDER PREPARATION FOR 
CROSS-CULTURAL ASSIGNMENTS? 

In 19th and early 20th century England a young man 
of the educated class' would finish his studies and then 
polish his education by a year's travel through the cradles 
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of civilization. The Grand Tour. Fortunately, it is no longer 
only the Anglo, male aristocrat who enjoys educationally 
broadening opportunities across national and cultural fron- 
tiers. A full menu of opportunities at the college and sec- 
ondary levels now exists, and they are designed to be ap- 
proachable and affordable. Cross-cultural travel and 
exposure have positive implications for a worker's employ- 
ment in the globed work force, while, in turn, cross-cultural 
emplojnnent experiences are likely to further develop and 
round out the individual. 

While cross-cultural experience might appear to have al- 
most universal validity the counseling considerations are 
quite individual. More focused questions thus emerge: What 
types of students should be especially encouraged to pur- 
sue cross-cultural opportunities and what considerations 
should their counselors guide them to evaluate and weigh? 

• Strong domestic job growth will be paralleled by inter- 
national demand for skilled and semi-skilled workers, es- 
pecially in health care, telecommunications, and comput- 
ers (Kaplan, 199 1). Students headed for scientific and tech- 
nical careers have professional skills of relevance in al- 
most any culture. Ironically, they are often less likely than 
humanities and social sciences students to study other 
cultures and apply themselves to foreign languages. Coun- 
seling can be critical to their awareness. 

• The international portability of technical careers should 
not imply that other fields are poorly situated for cross- 
cultural opportunity. For example, the future may well hold 
stronger cross-cultural opportunities than ever in educa- 
tion, largely because of a worldwide demand for English 
language education (Krannich & Krannich, 1990). 

• Students headed for business careers would benefit from 
greater cross-cultural exposure. In large multinational or- 
ganizations the benefits of such experiences to employees 
is obvious; much less publicized is the cross-cultural 
entrepreneuring boom, a function of the overall thrust of 
small business development in concert with the fall of trade 
barriers. (The collapse of the Soviet empire alone has vir- 
tually doubled the size of the approachable world market.) 

• Carving out cross-cultural employment niches Is some- 
times the ultimate in business acumen; it calls upon the 
same imagination, persistence in the face of frustration, 
ability to combine personal and material re- 
sources, and skill at negotiating consensus 

(Moran, Harris, 1982; Krannich & Krannich, 
1990). The creative personality, as well as the 
entrepreneurial, often finds deep satisfaction 
in crossing cultural boundaries. A related cli- 
ent category might be the "multlpotentialed," 
those students with myriad skills and inter- 
ests who easily feel bored or confined by over- 
specialized work roles (Pask-McCartncy & 
Salamone, 1988). 

• While cross-cultural experiences have 
huge potential benefits, problems should not 
be underestimated. Keeping in mind two 
major stressors, job change and personal re- 
location, the career counselor must remem- 



ber that cross-cultural assignments, es- 
pecially long-term overseas assignments. 
Involve stressors at high magnitude. For 
good reason, the change from familirr 
surroundings, folkways, and habits to the 
new and unfamiliar has long been called 
"culture shock" (Bartlett & Ghoshal, 
1989). 

• Given that some level of stress is the 
Inevitable result of cross-cultural encoun- 
ter, students with poor ego strength or 
adjustment problems are not likely can- 
didates unless strong support structures, 
such as families, would be available. 
While the cross-cultural experience has 
great potential as a catalyst for personal 
growth, the caveat still holds. Many a 
savvy corporate persoimel officer looking 
for ways to lower the rate of failed, and 
thus costly, overseas assignments would 
be wise to investigate support structures. 

• For students of any age. ego strength 
and adaptability are likely to be signifi- 
cant indicators of readiness for cross-cul- 
tural experiences. Additionally, some 
threshold level of openness to differing 
cultural outlooks is key (Ferguson, 1988; 
Stori, 1990). 

• Students in high school or just begin- 
ning college are prime for absorbing 
cross-cultural experiences and learning 
other languages. However, other priori- 
ties drive most youths and they may also 
have little sense of future direction and 
little encouragement in the direction of 
international exploration. Counselors can 
offer youths some sense of vision and 
purpose for cross-cultural exploration, as 
well as the knowledge their opportuni- 
ties may never again be as inexpensive, 
or as timely. 



The creative personality often 



finds deep satisfaction in crossing 



cultural boundaries. 
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HOW TO HELP STUDENTS PLAN 
FOR THE COMING GLOBAL 
ECONOMY 

The "best" career decisions are not made 
in a vacuum apart from a host of competing 
considerations. The sphere of career plan- 
ning which embraces cross-cultural consid- 
erations, moreover, is characterized by a 
number of subtle dimensions. For example, 
the wisdom of and means for preparing to 
enter the world economy and job market may 
be difficult for young students to visualize 
and conceptualize. While they can visualize 
the essence of most work and life scenarios 
in their native country, they 
will be unable, almost by defi- 
nition, to visualize scenarios 
beyond their cultural experi- 
ence. A leap of faith is re- 
quired for students to place 
themselves in a wholly differ- 
ent setting of life and work. 
Additionally, the capacity for 
deferred gratification may be 
required for some key element 
of preparation. For example, 
the learning of another lan- 
guage often requires a period 
of time before the return on 
investment of effort is experi- 
enced. In addition, the rela- 
tively precise planning pos- 
sible with many traditio.nal 
careers may be unrealistic for 
those conducting their job 
search in the world market. 
WTio yet knows what the de- 
mand for a bachelor's degree 
in construction management is going to be 
in the "new" Russia, or what the pay. in 
rubles, will really be worth? The "tolerance 
for simbiguity" often mentioned as an asset 
in the new domestic service economy may 
be a requirement in a global economy 
(Callahan, 1989; Carter. 1989). 

Some fundamental guideposts and strat- 
egies are available to counselors, however, 
for helping students prepare for cross-cul- 
tural opportunities. Some key considerations 
are: 

• There are no precise equivalents of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles and the Oc- 
cupational Outlook Handbook for informa- 
tion on the worldwide job market, but 
source books brimming with leads, statis- 
tics, and suggestions are available. One 
practical test of readiness for complexities 
of cross-cultural work may be found in stu- 



dents' abilities to research both the employment and cul- 
tural dimensions of potential opportunities. 

• While reading or hearing about experiences is hardly 
the experiences themselves, powerful books such as Work- 
ing by Studs Terkel (1972) evoke the feel of work experi- 
ences. Students can be encouraged to do the legwork 
that Terkel did and conduct their ovm interviews. People 
within every major community who are involved In inter- 
national work can provide expertise to students. 

• Opportunities to sample many International environ- 
ments for short periods are available and eiffordable. The 
literature suggests that a minimum of two weeks in a 
location is needed to gain a realistic perspective (Isaacson, 
1985). One excellent source. CouncU. on International Edu- 
cational Exchange (1991), that , 
exists for youths' includes myriad 
leads as well as experiences of 
participants. 

• Students should be aware of 
advertisements for catalogues of 
international jobs and similar 
shortcuts. The road to good 
cross-cultural jobs is an ex- 
tended version of the traditional 
one: hard work in acquiring a 
portfolio of desirable skills and 
relevant professional contacts 
(Win, 1987; Krannich & 
Krannich, 1990). 

• As hard as it may be to do tra- 
ditional, "straight line" planning 
for cross-cultural careers, the ar- 
ticulation of potential scenarios 
(whether in the form of probabil- 
ity estimation exercises, future 
forecasts, decision trees, or the 
like) is an excellent focusing de- 
vice. It can also serve as productive "guided fantasy" for 
visualizing cross-cultural futures. 

• The potential benefits and problems of cross-cultural 
opportunities are often of a magnitude to defy the nor- 
mal weighting of plus and minus factors. Students will 
have to arrive at a decision of whether, and when, to take 
the plunge. For decisions of such life-changing import 
there may be no "best time." 

CONCLUSION 

Cross-cultural work and life experiences will no longer 
be the province of the business elite but will touch the 
lives of increasing numbers of Americans. In addition, a 
more multicultural America appears here to stay. Coun- 
selors can play an important role in helping their students 
prepare proactively for the culturally changing workplace 
and the global economy. 
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GUIDED IMAGERY IN A GROUP 
SETTING: A MODEL 



Sydney S. Hejlin 



ABSTRACT 



This article presents a 
hands-on model for 
the counselor who 
wishes to explore the 
use of guided Imag- 
ery In a group set- 
ting. The counselor Is 
guided through a 
progressive series of 
ten Instruction steps. 



Guided imagery is often neglected as a powerful and useful tool in the 
group therapy setting. While more generally used in individual therapy, 
guided imagery can be uniquely effective within the group structure since, 
as noted by Corey (1985), the group can function as a microcosm of life, 
providing both counselor and members with opportunities to evaluate the 
process through observations of members. 

Often referred to as creative visualization (Heflin, 199 1), guided imagery 
is actually a trance state, the depth of which may vary, and is viewed by 
some as a form of hypnosis. Weitzenhoffer (1986) noted that in order to 
"hypnotize" an individual a situation is created which is conducive to the 
development of a suggestion state, and the "hypnotized" person is one in 
such a state. Other interchangeable terms for hypnosis are given by Udolf 
(1987), including an altered state of consciousness, a state of heightened 
suggestibility, or a trance. 

Before attempting to use any type of trance state in the counseling set- 
ting it is important that the counselor secure the professional training and 
certification necessary to attain an appropriate level of competence. Uni- 
versity courses, seminars, workshops, and mentoring are ways of obtain- 
ing training. The counselor must also achieve a reasonable degree of skill 
and confidence before attempting to incorporate guided imagery into group 
counseling. 

Although some controversy still does exist among experts in the field, 
most emphasize that hypnosis is safe. Rarely does one hear of adverse 
consequences (Zahourek, 1990). Hypnosis also lends itself to group work 
(Gablan & Manus, 1986). Haley (1986) noted that Milton Erickson, long 
known as the world's leading medical hypnotist, had such great success 
with his use of trance states because he was always respectful of clients 
and encouraged their participation in their own process. Erickson used 
hypnosis in an infinite variety of ways in therapy, and his strategic therapy 
(Haley, 1986) proved to be a logical extension of hypnotic technique while 
his use of metaphor directly influenced guided imagery (Rosen, 1982; 
Lankton & Lankton, 1989). Wester (1986) emphasized that it is also impor- 
tant to remember that any technique can be only as effective as the thera- 
pist using that particular skill. 

Obviously, the counselor must adhere to the usual cautions about us- 
ing trance states only with appropriate personalities and in appropriate 
therapeutic settings (Udolf, 1987). In her discussion of the selection of ap- 
propriate patients for hypnosis, Zahourek (1990) observes that hypnosis is 
not usually recommended for clients who are psychotic, severely border- 
line, depressed, suicidal, or in marginal control. It is Imperative that indi- 
viduals with specific medical conditions be either screened out or moni- 
tored by their physicians. However, the techniques are widely considered 
quite safe, provided reasonable screening precautions are taken (Zahourek, 
1990). The counselor must carefully evaluate the group, taking into con- 
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slderatlon each client's stability before proceeding with 
dlsassociatlve techniques. 

Once it has been established that a particular group is 
appropriate and will benefit firom guided imagery, the thera- 
pist can begin to design a specific exercise suited to the 
needs of the group. Since there are so many strategies in 
guided imagery (Haley. 1967)— from the simplest, such as 
presented in this article, to the most complicated, such as 
some of the advanced forms of healing Imagery used for 
work with cancer, bum victims, or incest survivors (Rossi 
& Cheek. 1988; Rossman. 1989)—. it is suggested that rela- 
tively short, simple exercii^es be selected in the beginning. 
As the counselor's confidence and skills increase with each 
successful guided Imagery exercise it becomes natural to 
study and gradually progress to the use of more difficult 
strategies. Initially, the counselor should work under the 
supervision of a mentor in a co-therapy construct. This 
provides modeling, as well as a degree of security for the 
counselor in the early stages of incorporating imagery into 
the group process. 

It is paramount that the counselor be acutely aware of 
four factors in structuring guided imagery for a group. First, 
the type of group should be considered: Does the group 
issue have a physiological basis, a psychological basis, or 
both? 

Second, there must be a purpose or goal for the exercise 
that is compatible with either the physiological or psycho- 
logical issue being processed. In planning a therapeutic 

strategy the therapist 
needs to consider what 
the imagery is to ac- 
complish. There are 
many purposes, such 
as relaxation for stress 
(Sachs. 1986). health 
and healing for illness, 
accessing inner levels of 
creativity for work or 
play, and releasing 
mt ntal blocks of vari- 
ous types (Sheikh. 
1983: Samuels & 
Samuels. 1975). Once 
the goal of the thera- 
peutic Imagery is estab- 
lished, the counselor 
can either choose an ex- 
isting script or begin to 
structure an appropri- 
ate exercise best suited 
to accomplishing that 
end. Here it should be 
noted that structuring a 
script is a very precise 
procedure, which is 
sonietinies compli- 
cated, and should be 
done only by individu- 
als with the appropriate 
expertise. It is Impor- 
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tant that the novice use tested scripts to 
avoid potential problems. There are scripts 
available in the literature, and most qual- 
ity training programs include some as well. 

Third, the group must be comfortable 
with the idea of using guided Imagery as a 
component of therapeutic work. The re- 
sponsible counselor Informs and Instructs 
the group in a positive, constructive man- 
ner, helps the members attain a reason- 
able degree of comfort and motivation for 
the technique, and always allows members 
to choose not to participate. 

Finally, the counselor, once trained in 
imagery skills and techniques, ought to be 
comfortable with using guided Imagery in 
a group setting. Group members are quick 
to sense discomfort or anxiety on the part 
of the counselor, and this naturally can ex- 
acerbate any anxiety they might have about 
participating (Corey. 1985). 

A GUIDED IMAGERY MODEL 

The following is a model for incorporat- 
ing a guided imagery (i.e.. creative visual- 
ization) exercise into a personal growth 
group. The exercise Involves personal ex- 
ploration, designed to assist each individual 
in establishing an outcome goal (or goals) 
related to desired personal growth. 

While this exercise is formulated for a 
personal growth group, it may be adapted 
l3y the counselor who is experienced in 
guided imagery for use in other types of 
groups and for other therapeutic outcomes. 
In addition, with a little creativity, the ex- 
perienced counselor can expand on the 
basic structure of the exercise in subse- 
quent sessions to achieve a series of group- 
specific goals. The remainder of this article 
presents ten guidelines for implementing 
this technique. 

GUIDELINES 



1. Settling in 

The counselor directs the group mem- 
bers to make themselves physically com- 
fortable without crossing any limbs (to avoid 
interference with circulation) and to assume 
a position wherein the head will not drop 
suddenly when the muscles relax. 

2. Music 

Soft, gentle music may be utilized as a 
relaxation tool, as well as a masking device 
designed to help the group members block 
out movement and sound from the others 
in the group. It is a good idea to use instru- 
mental musii that is not readily Ide ntifi- 
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able, in order to avoid the potential of pro- 
jection wherein unconscious processes 
might interfere with the purpose of the ex- 
ercise. 

3. Deep Breathing 

Deep breathing instructions are given. 
The group is directed to completely fill the 
lungs with air on the inhalation, and to push 
as much air as possible out on the exhala- 
tion. This activity continues for approxi- 
mately three to five minutes, or un- 
til the therapist observes that the 
group is fairly relaxed and settled. 
The therapist can expect that mild 
resistance usually appears in the 
form of physical shifting, coughing, 
sneezing, etc. as the group focuses 
inward. This is perfectly natural and 
should be accepted. If one individual 
should become so disruptive as to 
disturb the group at length, the 
counselor should be prepared to 
deal with this. 

4. Focused Body Relaxation 

The counselor takes the group 
through a progressive body relax- 
ation exercise of choice. An example 
of such a script follows: 

"You can now feel the warm, soothing, re- 
laxing power coming into the toes of both 
yow feet at the same time, relaxing your 
toes. Feel your toes relaxing, and feel that 
relaxation as it flows down into the arches 
and into the heels, relaxing all of the 
muscles as it goes. Now you can feel that 
warm, soothing, relaxing power as it moves 
up through your ankles and into the calves 
of your legs, relaxing all of those muscles, 
moving up through your knees and into your 
thighs, and you can feel aR of ttose muscles 
Just letting go now so that your toes and 
feet and ankles and calves and knees and 
thighs are completely relaxed. " 
"Now you can feel that warm soothing, re- 
laxing power as it comes into Ihefmgers of 
both your hands at tlw same time, relaxing 
your hands. Feel your hands relaxing and 
feel that relaxing power as it moves up 
through your wrists, into your forearms, and 
right on up through your elbows into your 
upper arms so that your fingers and hands 
and forearms and upper arms are com- 
pletely relaxed. " 

"Now you can feel that warm, sooihing, re- 
laxing power as it comes into the base of 
your spine. Feel that warmth at the base of 
your spine as it comes in and begins to move 



slowly up the spine, up the spine, up the spine and into 
the back of your neck and shoulder muscles. And the back 
of your neck and your shoulder muscles are Just letting 
go now, letting go, as that warm, relaxing power moves 
on up your neck and into your scalp, relaxing your scalp. 
Feel your scalp relaxing, and feel ttiat warm relaxation 
draining down into your facial muscles, relaxing all of 
those muscles as a goes. Your forehead is relaxed now. 
Your cheeks are relaxed. Your mouth is relaxed now, and 
your Jaw is relaxed, leaving Just a little space between 
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the teeth. Your throat is relaxed." 

"You are now relaxed all over, in every way. You are feel- 
ing comfortable and at ease, both in bod[i and mind." 

5. Creating a Special Place 

The therapist uses guided imagery directed specifically 
to assist each individual in creating a "special place." The 
purpose of this part of the exercise is to help the group 
members establish an on-going mental resource which 
can be used in a wide variety of ways in this and future 
exercises. Each group member's "special place" is an Imagi- 
nary place, incorporating whatever elements the individual 
wishes. For the purposes of the stress reduction part of 
this exercise, the special place is simply a mental and 
physical sanctuary— a place of relaxation— far away from 
the cares and worries of the day-to-day world. The thera- 
pist may offer gentle suggestions, such as "You may wish 
lo create your sanctuary in a very special place indoors, or 
perhaps out in nature in a very peaceful, wonderful place. 
It could be a meadow in the mountains, a serene forest, a 
tranquil beach by the sea. or whrrever your imagination 
chooses lo lake you. You can even create your special place 
in a wonderful cnjstal castle in the clouds. " The more lati- 
tude the participants have in using their imaginations 
greatly increases comfort levels. 

After guiding the group through basic instructions on 
how lo create their special places, the therapist will find it 
appropriate lo suggest that they can now proceed lo cre- 
ate their sanctuary while the therapist is quiel for a time. 
(Generally, about five minutes is adequate for the con- 
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slruction period.) At this point the counselor can guide 
the group through some feeling Imagery, e.g., 

"And now you can actuolly feel the wonderful serenity 
and tranquility of your special place. Notice the comfort- 
able sensations in your body and mind as you Just relax 
completely and let go... being totaRy in the moment... Such 
wonderful feelings of peace... calmness... quiet... seren- 
ity... comfort., tranquility." 
The length of this part of the exercise is left up to the dis- 
cretion of the counselor. Since this is the actual Imagery 
for releasing stress, it is generally considered therapeuti- 
cally sound to continue in this mode for about five to ten 
minutes (Rossman, 1989). 

6. Establishing a Goal 

The counselor now becomes more directive, gently and 
soothingly announcing that it is now time to begin to es- 
tablish a personal goal, and then moves forward into this 
part of the exercise. For example, the counselor may say, 
"Notice how much more easily you can access deeper lev- 
els of creativity now... As you move into those much deeper 
levels of creativity... you can begin to access a strong 
awareness of your own personal needs... And as you be- 
gin to examine these needs, you notice that some needs 
are stronger than others... and as this becomes clear... it 
may be that one will stand out above the rest... As you 
find yourself getting in touch with that venj special need... 
iL is easy to understarTd... and appreciate... yourself... and 
honor... yourself... and that need..., and begin to create a 
goal to take care of that very special need.... a specific, 
purposeful goal... which is meaningful to you... and pro- 
ductive... As that specific, meaningful, purposeful goal be- 
comes clear to you... it is easy to understand wliat is nec- 
essary to achieve that goal.... as simple as step one, step 
two. step tlvree... Now I will be quiet for a time as you 
focus on exactly what you need to achieve your goal." 
Again, the counselor allows about five minutes or so of 
sOence for the group to continue their work. 

7. Returning to Conscious Awareness 

At this point, the counselor assures the group that they 
can always go back to their "special place" and use it when- 
ever they wish. Then, announcing 7n a moment I am going 
to bring you back, feeling so good, and remembering every- 
tiling. I am going to count from one to five and one the count 
of five, very gently, taking your time, you can open your 
eyes and be here with me," the counselor proceeds with 
the count-up. interjecting positive suggestions on each 
count. A suggested count-up might be: "Number one. no- 
tice the sensations rctun\ing to your arms and legs; num- 
ber two. come up a little more, feeling so wonderfully re- 
laxed and at case; number three, feel at peace; number four, 
recall your surroundings and feel very, very good, and on 
the next count you can open your eyes and be Iwrc witli 
me; number five, wide awake. " 

8. Re-entry- 
Allow plenty of ttrnc for the group members to "re-en- 
ter" the situation. They will be Integrating the material 



they accessed, and some may be very deep 
Into themselves. It is good for the counselor 
to suggest that they make notes on their 
experience and allow a time of silence, with 
the music continuing to play softly while 
they do this. They also may need to stretch 
physically and move around a bit. 

9. Debriefing 

At this point, those who wish can share 
an'^ process their experiences in the group. 
S- -c; members will want to share and some 
p. ■ not. It is important to respect each 
member's wishes. If something intensely 
personal has come up for a member who 
chooses not to share, the counselor must 
not force sharing in front of the group, hui 
can simply be warm, accepting, and encour- 
aging of the person. After returning the fo- 
cus to someone who does want to share, 
the first person can be given the option of 
processing privately with the counselor at 
a later time. Crucial: If someone has had 
an uncomfortable experience, the counse- 
lor will want to reassure them and to pro- 
cess the experience, either in the group or. 
if the person wishes, later on an individual 
basis. 

10. Closure 

Once processing has been completed, the 
counselor may proceed with bringing the 
group to closure in whatever manner is de- 
sired. A group feeling check is very impor- 
tant after imagery exercises to be certain 
that all members are closed down and ready 
to re-enter the outside world. Because clo- 
sure Is crucial after imagery exercises, the 
counselor must always allow plenty of time 
for it when planning the session. 

CONCLUSION 

Many clinical and non-clinical, in-patient 
and out-patient applications of hypnosis 
and guided imagery exist. They are used 
successfully every day In such areas as 
stress and coping, pain control, anesthe- 
sia, obstetrics and gynecology, weight loss, 
smoking cessation, alcoholism, hyperten- 
sion, death and dying, and psychotherapy. 
Therapeutic change, both subtle and dra- 
matic, can be accomplished with the use of 
group guided imagery. It Is a valuable tool, 
well worth adding to the group counselors 
repertoire. 
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SCHOOL COUNSELORS: 
CHANGE AGENTS IN A 
MULTICULTURAL WORLD 
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ABSTRACT 



As the school popu- 
lation in the United 
States becomes 
more racioliy and 
ethnically diverse, 
the need for educa- 
tional and thera- 
peutic Interventions 
that are culturally 
relevant is growing, 
This article suggests 
four roles for school 
counselors that may 
assist in overcoming 
limitations of West- 
ern-based therapy 
and provide alter- 
natives for more 
culturally sensitive 
interventions. 



The United States has been witnessing a dramatic change in the cul- 
tural diversity of our population. Minority children and adolescents repre- 
sent the most rapidly growing portion of that population (Glbbs & Huang, 
1989). A study conducted by the College Board and the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education estimated that one-third of U.S. public 
school students will be from minority groups by 1995 (Staff, 1991). The U. S. 
Bureau of the Census (1987) has reported that non-white youth under the 
age of 18 will constitute 30% of the nation's population by the year 2000 
and 38% by the year 2020. 

Minority children and adolescents are particularly at risk for psycho- 
logical disorders and behavioral problems due to their frequent position at 
the bottom of the economic and social order (Ho, 1992; Glbbs & Huang, 
1989). Congressman George Miller (1989) stated that half of all black chil- 
dren and one-third of all Hispanic children live in poverty. School drop-out 
rates for minority youth are reaching distressing levels with rates of more 
than 60% In some urban areas. 

Ozawa (1986) labeled the population trends a "demographic imperative" 
and challenged social Institutions that serve minority youth to modify their 
white middle-class orientation. As the population of minority youth Increases 
It becomes clear that there Is a need for educational and therapeutic inter- 
ventions that are culturally relevant to this population. 

Ho stated (1992) that school is second in Importance, after the Influence 
of the family, to the socialization of children and adolescents. School Is also 
where many minority children first experience cultural conflict and behav- 
ioral adjustment problems. 

The school counselor can play an active and vital role in bridging the 
gap between meeting the needs of minority groups and the existing educa- 
tional system (Cole, Thomas, & Lee, 1988). The school counseling profes- 
sion would move in a positive direction by reevaluating existing counselor 
roles and by developing Interventions that are sensitive to minority youths' 
social realities. Making changes in a counseling program is like living in a 
house that Is being remodeled (Hargcns & Gysbers, 1984): Remodeling oc- 
curs 'lecausc something is outdated or no longer meets the need for which 
If wat. constructed (Lehnianowsky, 1991). 



PROFESSIONAL ROLES 



Thf purpose of this paper is to propose several roles for scliool counse- 
lors to consider when working with culturally diverse students. These roles 
oflcn necessitale spending more time working out of Ihc nlTlcc. This pro- 
vides more oi)i)C)rtunl(lcb to understand exlernul barriers that may be con- 
tributing to negative self-concepts, low academic perfonnance, and stress 
of minority students. The counseling profession tends to overlook the fact 
that minority individuals are victims of oppression and discrimination and 
thus negates the effects of these external barriers that limit opportunities 
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and negatively affect normal development 
and mental health (Ho. 1992; Sue & Sue. 
1990). Case studies will be provided as ex- 
amples of how the school counselor can func- 
tion in each of these roles. 

Although one counselor may not be able 
to fulfill these various roles, it is essential to 
recognize the importance of these functions 
and the need to work in multiple contexts 
(Gibbs & Huang. 1989). 

Atkinson. Morten, and Sue (1993) suggest 
several roles that may assist in overcoming 
limitations of Western-based therapy and 
provide school counselors with culturally 
sensitive interventions alternatives. The roles 
discussed are: (1) facilitator of self-help. 
(2) outreach role. (3) consultant role, and 
(4) change agent/advocate role. 

FACILITATOR OF SELF-HELP 

For many minority clients, problems are 
often environmental in nature rather than 
intrapsychic (Katz. 1985). Since many mi- 
nority youth reside in urban areas, they are 
living in the midst of what has been called 
social stress, inner city stress, and environ- 
mental stress (Brounstein. Hatry. Altschuler. 
& Blair. 1990; Smith. 1985). Multiple stres- 
sors threaten self-esteem and can lead to 
handling stress by self-destructive behaviors 
such as alcohol and drug abuse, suicide, and 
homicide (Stiflman & Davis. 1990). 

The school counselor can become a facili- 
tator of self-help by assisting the client with 
identifying the external sources of their prob- 
lem and developing strategies for resolution 
(Atkinson et al.. 1993). Hence, the client is 
not encouraged to own the problem but be- 
come aware of the external oppressive forces 
that created it. The counselor can assist the 
client by (a) teaching new coping strategies, 

(b) having the client experience success, and 

(c) validating who and what they represent 
(Sue & Sue. 1991). 

The case study of Tanya exemplifies the 
counselor's role as facilitator. Tanya is a 
black female who has recently moved to a 
new community and now attends a predomi- 
nantly white high school. Tanya's grades 
have dropped since attending the new school. 
She has withdrawn from school activities and 
appears depressed. Her teachers report that 
she is argumentative, disrespectful, and dis- 
ruptive in class. 

The school counselor worlclng with Tanya 
will be exploring the issues of being a new 
student, but also must examine the stress 
of visibly being a minority in school (Smith. 
1985). Tanya may also be experiencing overt 
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barriers 



concept, low 



academic 



and/or covert acts of 
racism and discrimi- 
nation that are con- 
tributing to her behav- 
ior. 

The following ques- 
tions may assist the 
counselor with identi- 
fying external sources provide 
of the problem (Sue & 
Sue. 1990): (1) What 

must it be like for a understanding of 

minority in a predomi- 
nantly white school? 
(2) How does belong- 
ing to this racial group 
affect the nature and 
frequency of poten- . 
tially stressful life contributing tO 

events? (3) What are 
some of the sources of 

stress that Tanya negative self- 

might be encounter- 
ing? (4) What might 
the school do that 
would benefit racial 
diversity. 

To develop a trust- 
ing relationship with 
Tanya it is imperative 
to address the issue of 

racism in the school performance, 

and Tanya's percep- 
tion of what has been 

happening. By seeing Qp,<-j stress. 

the world through 

Tanya's eyes, the 

counselor can try to 

answer the previous 

questions and explore 

with Tanya ways of coping in a multicultural world. To deal 
with feelings of isolation, a support group for new students 
could be formed. Tanya might also be interested in forming 
a black students group that would be involved in cultural 
awareness and assist with school projects. Finally, the 
school can continue to eliminate racism through cultur- 
ally sensitive curriculum, cultural events, and workshops. 

OUTREACH ROLE 

The outreach role extends a counselor's helping efforts 
outside the office and sometimes outside of the school. 
According to Kurpius and Rozecki (1992). outreach is a 
term for all services that are not traditional one-on-one or 
group counseling focused. Outreach focuses on the causes 
of problems and the solutions for addressing those situa- 
tions. Individual, group, and/or family counseling may 
contradict the cultural values and individual preferences 
of a minority youth (Mizo & Delaney. 1981). To establish 
rapport and credibility it may be useful for the school coun- 
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selor to meet on students' home ground. For example, be- 
coming involved in athletic, community, and social activi- 
ties can facilitate a trusting relationship that is often diffi- 
cult to establish in the formality of an office. 

Grevious (1985) suggests that outreach include a home 
visit, which traditionally has been done by social workers, 
to help the counselor better understand the cultural expe- 
rience of the student and observe the environmental fac- 
tors that may be contributing to problems. Multicultural 
counseling literature (Atkinson et al., 1993; Ho, 1992; Sue 
& Sue, 1990) often recommends home visits as a means of 
intervention. However, with time constraints due to large 
caseloads, peripheral duties, limited clerical assistance, and 
possible liability issues (Downing & Harrison, 1992), home 
visits generally are not feasible. 

Outreach in action can be seen in tht work with Peter 
Chan. Peter is referred to the school counselor by his 
teacher because he does not contribute in class, will not 
raise his hand to answer questions, and seems afraid to 
look at the teacher. The teacher is concerned that his in- 
troverted behavior will cause him to fall behind in school. 
The school counselor decides that a group experience may 
help Peter be more assertive. After several sessions there 
is no behavioral change. The counselor decides that more 
cultural information is necessary, not only to better un- 
derstand Peter's world view but to assist with the adjust- 
ment of other Asian students coming into the school. 

The community has an Asian center that assists immi- 
grants with transition to the United States. The counselor 
attends a workshop at the center to acquire more under- 
standing of the Asian culture. By being an observer as well 
as participant, the counselor is provided considerable in- 
sight into traditional Asian behavior. The more reserved, 
formal, and quiet demeanor of the workshop pailicipants 
helped the counselor to understand that the behavior Pe- 
ter exhibited are typical of traditional Chinese. Out of re- 
spect, one does not look into the eyes of an authority fig- 
ure. It is impolite to "stand out in the crowd." hence Peter 
does not raise his hand in class or publicly express his 
knowledge. This direct observation of environmental and 
cultural factors enables the counselor to understand the 
norms of Peter's culture and reassure ihc teacher that 
Peter's behavior is culturally appropriate. 

CONSULTANT ROLE 

According to Hansen. Ilinics. and Meier (1990), consul- 
tation involves a relationship between the consultant and 
the consult ee, who work together to affect the behavior of 
a third party. In this role the school counselor will be work- 
ing directly with teachers, administrators, parents, and 
peers who have an impact on the student (Hniuil <Si Coiioley. 
1991; Kurplus & Ro/,ecki, 1992). 

A common situation Involves a teacher enlisting the 
school counselor to assist with a behavior problem in the 
classroom. For example, a teacher is concerned about Ron. 
an American Indian student in her class who is veiy quiet, 
passive, and rarely participates in class. The child refuses 
to participate in a class exercise that stresses competing 
with other classmates for points. Feeling very frustrated, 
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the teacher calls on the school counselor to 
observe Ron and provide suggestions to im- 
prove his class participation and involve- 
ment. As a consultant, the counselor is to 
assess the problem and begin searching for 
solutions. 

In assessing the classroom situation the 
following questions can be addressed (Sue 
&Sue, 1990): (1) What effect does being one 
of the few minorities in the class, or possi- 
bly the only minority, have on this child? 
(2) What is the teacher's attitude about this 
child in her class? (3) Should the teacher 
adapt her teaching style to meet the cultural 
values of the child? (4) Is the system in need 
of change or the child? 

In this case it may be important to also 
consult with Ron's parents. An informal 
meeting may assist the counselor to under- 
stand the behavior norms of this family. The 
child may be exhibiting traditional Ameri- 
can Indian values of cooperation, subtle and 
indirect communication style, respect for au- 
thority, and harmony with others (Courtney, 
1986). The counselor can then pass on this 
information to the teacher and offer sugges- 
tions regarding teaching styles and class 
exercises that may be more culturally sen- 
sitive. 

CHANGE AGENT AND ADVOCACY 
ROLES 

When oppression, discrimination, and/ 
or racism are identified as the cause of a 
client's problem rather than the problem 
being intrapsychic, the counselor can be- 
come a change agent and an advocate by 
actively challenging long-standing beliefs, 
stereotypes, and preconceived notions that 
may stand in the way of a student's healthy 
development (Lee, 1982). The school coun- 
selor can also help students empower them- 
selves in the fight against negative forces 
(Lee. 1989). 

A study by Rosenfeld. Chess, and Wilson 
(1981) demonstrated ethnic composition and 
students' attitudes toward each other. Per- 
ceptions of ethnicity may aflect a child's 
achievement at school. Hence, if the child's 
school environment is safe it facilitates 
learning and personal growth. However, if 
the school atmosphere is liostile a child's 
learning and social development will be ham- 
pered (Ho, 1992). 

Stereotyped impressions of minority 
groups on the part of teachers and staff can 
also alTcct a student's attitude, behav- 
ior, and performance. P'or example, over the 
past year a school counselor has received 
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several complaints from some of the Asian 
students concerning teacher expectations of 
their academic performance. It seems that 
the stereotypical notion of Asian students as 
"whiz kids" and a "model minority" is plac- 
ing undue stress on these particular stu- 
dents. In addition, they feel pressured by 
students who seek them out solely for an- 
swers or assistance with homework assign- 
ments. They often feel lonely and isolated 
from the general student population; their 
sense of "differentness" is causing them a 
great deal of anxiety. 

The school counselor can provide support 
and encouragement by confronting stereo- 
typical attitudes and behaviors. The coun- 
selor can spend time developing programs 
or enlisting outside consultants to provide 
multicultural awareness and sensitivity 
training for all students and staff. The coun- 



selor can begin to bring about change by pro- 
viding a program of cultxiral awareness that deals with discrepancies 
between myths and realities (Katz & Ivey, 1977). The coun- 
selor can also work with other staff and students to de- 
velop a school-wide action plan to combat personal and 
institutional racism. 

CONCLUSION 

This article has presented a discussion of four alterna- 
tive roles for school counselors to consider when working 
with students culturally different from themselves. The ar- 
ticle emphasized the changing demographics of our schools 
and the need to re-examine existing school counseling pro- 
grams to provide culturally appropriate interventions. 
School counselors have specialized knowledge and skills 
that place them in an advantageous position for fulfilling 
the roles just discussed. They are problem-solvers, com- 
municators, negotiators, and collaborators. By virtue of 
these assets, school counselors can facilitate change via 
these roles. They can step into the student's world, which 
may enhance the counselor-student relationship. School 
counselors can foster the academic environment by plac- 
ing an emphasis on each student's uniqueness and not on 
conformity with the majority. 
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REACTIONS OF COUNSELOR 
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THE FAMILY THERAPY 
SYSTEMS PARADIGM 
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ABSTRACT 



In order to investi- 
gate students' 
reactions to the 
systems paradigm in 
a graduate intro- 
ductory marriage 
and famiiy counsel- 
ing course in an 
academic setting, a 
questionnaire was 
administered before 
and after a one- 
semester training 
program. No con- 
ceptual shift from an 
intrapsychic to an 
interpersonal view 
occurred however, 
feelings of intimida- 
tion decreased 
while confidence 
levels increased 
significantly during 
the training. Reac- 
tions to the systems 
paradigm were " 
generally positive 
and enthusiastic, 
but concerns 
emerged, implica- 
tions for training are 
provided. 



If progress in science occurs in discontinuous leaps following the rec- 
ognition of anomalies and crises as stated by Thomas Kuhn (1970). can 
the systems paradigm and the Intrapsychic view be integrated into peace- 
ful coexistence or are they indeed competing paradigms in the scientific 
community? The pioneers of family therapy were certainly people of vi- 
sion who suddenly went beyond the paradigms of traditional science in 
adopting general systems theory as their theoretical rationale (Becvar & 
Becvar, 1988; Goldenberg & Goldenberg. 1990; Haley, 1984; Minuchin. 
1974; Nichols. 1984). Whether the systems paradigm is an anomaly, a 
competing paradigm, or a scientific discovery remains to be seen. How- 
ever, the more pertinent and pragmatic question seems to be how family 
therapy trainees are affected when encountering the systems paradigm 
for the first time in their training. While it is clear that marriage and 
family therapy is being integrated into counselor education departments 
(Peltier & Vale. 1986; Piercy & Hovestadt. 1980). little has been written 
about student reactions to this so-called "new epistemology" (Gunman, 
1983). The literature generally cites student resistance to learning family 
therapy is due to the "perceptual shift" or "conceptual leap" required to 
change from the intrapsychic to the systemic view; others refer to the 
"schism" in the field of mental health in general, as well as within the field 
of family therapy itself (Breunlin, Schwartz. ICrause. &Selby. 1983; Falicov. 
Constantine. & Breunlin. 1981; Garfield. 1979; Green & Saeger. 1982; 
Lawson & Gaushell. 1988; Liddle. 1978; Liddle & Saba. 1982; Murphy, 
1990; Piercy & Sprenkle, 1984; West, 1988). 

METHOiuOLOGY 



This paper will consider graduate students' reactions to a systemic 
conceptualization of etiology and pathology in an introductory marriage 
and family counseling course in an academic setting. A feedback ques- 
tionnaire was designed and administered to a small seminar of eleven 
graduate students at the University of Colorado at Denver shortly after 
the beginning of the semester and again at the end of the semester. Two 
students did not complete pretests and one student did not complete the 
posttest. The statistical analysis included only data from students who 
had completed both the prete t and posttest. Strategic and structural 
orientations to family therapy were presented by the professor and stu- 
dents read original works of pioneers of these approaches (Haley, 1984; 
Minuchin. 1974). Course requirements included a midterm and final exam, 
an oral presentation of an additional family therapy school, a genogram of 
the student's family of origin, and a research paper. The course empha- 
sized experiential role-playing of actual clinical cases in the counseling 
laboratory, with peers and the instructor observing behind the one-way 
mirror, followed by the immediate feedback for the trainees. Videotape 
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TABLE 1 

Results of t test for dependent Samples 

Pretest Posttest Post-Pre n t 
XXX 



3.88 



5,31 



1,44 



8 3.016" 



•p<,01 



feedback was also used as a learning technique to enhance 
skill development. 

RESULTS 

Demographic data indicated the student's name, the 
date, occupation, and place of employment. At pretest, stu- 
dent responses indicated they had role-played a client for 
training purposes an average number of 3.19 times 
(X=3. 19) and had role-played a therapist 2 times (X=2). At 
posttest, students stated they had role-played a client for 
training purposes a total of 5.5 times (X=5.5) and had also 
role-played a therapist a total of 5.5 times (X=5.5). 
Students then responded to the following question: 
Assume that you're in training as a marriage and fam- 
ily therapist. At this point in my training as a mar- 
riage and family therapist, on a scale of l-lO (10 is 
high), I would rate my skills a _ (please indicate number). 
Students rated their skills a 3.88 (X=3.88) at pretest 
and a 5.31 (X=5.3l) at posttest. The difference between 
pre- and posttest measures was tested by using a t test 
for independent samples. The result was significant at al- 
pha=.Ol (see table 1). 

Another question attempted to measure a possible per- 
ceptual shift in student thinking as discussed in the lit- 
erature cited above: 

In considering the site of pathology, systems theory 
requires a shift in thinking from intrapsychic to in- 
terpersonal and from linear to circular causality. At 
this point in my training, on a scale of 1-10 (10 is 
systems; 1 is individual), I would rate my tliinking about 

the site of pathology a (please indicate number). 

The average response at pretest was 6.88 (X=6.88) and at 
posttest 6.13 (X=6. 13) indicating little or no change. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES: PRETFEST RESPONSES 

Another question probed possible differences that might 
exist between personal qualities of effective family and ef- 
fective individual therapists: 
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What personal qualities do you feel an 
effective family therapist should pos- 
sess that might be different from an 
effective individual therapist? 
Responses varied, but one of the most 
frequently mentioned qualities was the 
ability of the therapist to look at the whole 
as well as the individual parts. However, 
the ability to see and hear several interac- 
tions simultaneously was also regarded as 
important. Students also mentioned the 
ability to be more directive and assertive, 
to recognize patterns within the family, to 
join with the family and risk self-disclosure, 
to have a more educational/behavioral fo- 
cus, to see growth as a process rather than 
content, and to see connections between 
language and meaning. Respondents cited 
the importance of setting aside personal 
values, of having extensive knowledge of sys- 
temic thinking, and, finally, of having the 
ability to view the system as a system. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES: POSTTEST 
RESPONSES 

At posttest there were some responses 
similar to pretest responses. These included 
having the ability to look at the entire pic- 
ture, to be able to deal with many interac- 
tions and personalities at the same time, to 
be active and directive, to have extensive 
knowledge of systems theory, and to be able 
to see the family as a system. 

Additionally, responses included being 
non-Judgemental, having warm affect, and 
being creative. A student mentioned that 
family counselors need to prevent clients 
from taking all the responsibility for all prob- 
lems. Another student listed flexibility to 
work with different generations as vital. One 
response had to do with the age of the thera- 
pist. A student wrote, "Being older, I feel 
there is nothing like 'hands on' experience 
with families. I feel more experience in life 
helps." 

REACTIONS TO FAMILY THERAPY 
FIELD: PRETEST RESPONSES 

The final question in this exploratory 
study attempted to gather infonnation on 
students' personal and specific reactions to 
the field of family therapy. 

In general, almost all students found the 
field exciting, dynamic, powerful, and chal- 
lenging. Many mentioned the jiracticality of 
the approach, indicating it was useful and 
"made sense." One student went further by 
saying family therapy is essential to any 
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hope of Improving the mental health of our 
society. This student considered some of the 
structural techniques manipulative, but felt 
comfortable with other adaptations, particu- 
larly with Virginia Satlr*s (1972) approach. 
Another student "loved" family therapy but 
Indicated confusion about the difference be- 
tween marriage, family, and divorce therapy. 
Still another student stressed the Intense 
Involvement when dealing with fcimilles. 

Several students Indicated a personal con- 
nection to family therapy. For example, one 
respondent indicated. "I have found that this 
has been the most beneficial and informative 
class I've taken. Family therapy can be espe- 
cially useful to all individuals. I've used in- 
formation to change my personal reactions 
and responses to my students, husband, and 
friends." Another student stated she had 
gained insight into her own 
fcimlly problems, recognizing 
"why my mother is the way 
she is because she was aban- 
doned." Another student 
said. "I love it. Children are 
very important in my life, 
and as a single parent I have 
strong identification with 
family and family issues." 




ualities include: 



perspective, warm 



REACTIONS TO FAMILY 
THERAPY FIELD: 
POSTTEST RESPONSES 



Some responses reiter- 
ated the pretest answers, 
such as referring to the field creofivify. 
as exciting, important, chal- 
lenging, and "making sense." 
Others responded with more 
personcil feelings than In pre- 
vious responses. Some ex- 
amples include: "It is exciting and intimidat- 
ing. I find that I am fascinated by how parents 
and children Interact"; "I am continually 
amazed, especially when I speak to parents 
of clients at work"; "It is a new idea to me — I 
think I should explore further." 

One student found it more complicated 
than individual therapy and also more excit- 
ing, while another mentioned that it chal- 
lenges the therapist's personal and profes- 
sional integrity. 

A few students indicated their desire to 
work in the field, saying. "I like it. I want to 
learn more and get more confident;" and "1 
would like to become one." 

Perhaps the most striking response was 
the most direct: "I think this Is the backbone 
of all problems In life." 



DISCUSSION 

It is generally accepted that repeated practice reduces 
performance anxieties, fears, and feelings of vulnerability 
about being observed and exposed to one's colleagues, as 
well as self-consciousness about one's image (Crane. Grif- 
fin. & Hill. 1986; Jessee & L'Abate. 1981; Llddle & Saba. 
1982; Rosenbaum & Serrano. 1979). 

In this study, students' self-ratings of their skill level 
changed from a 3.88 (X=3.88) at pretest on a scale of 1-10 
to a 5.25 (X=5.25) after the course. This result demonstrates 
a statistically significant increase in trainees' confidence 
levels after participation in the training program. The heavy 
emphasis on experiential laboratory learning, with couples 
and families role-played by peers and followed by immedi- 
ate feedback, may account for the significant increase in 
confidence levels. 

The results of this study indicate that Initial feelings of 
intimidation dissipated with increased practice, construc- 
tive feedback from peers, 
and positive reinforcement 
from the instructor. In other 
words, trainees experienced 
increased confidence con- 
cerning their therapeutic 
ability Eifter participation in 
the training. The findings of 
this study provide evidence 
to support research indicat- 
ing that experiential role- 
playing with observational 
feedback is an effective 
method for learning family 
therapy skills. 

Students demonstrated 
little or no shift in thinking 
from an intrapsychic to an 
interpersonal view or from 
linear to circular causality 
during the course. There are 
several interpretations pos- 
sible. Perhaps students had 
been previously exposed to interpersonal theory and circu- 
lar causality before the course began so that this informa- 
tion was not new to them or as unique as some systems 
therapists like to believe. Perhaps their thinking shifted in 
the few short weeks of class before the pretest was admin- 
istered. Another interpretation could be that the systemic 
and Intrapsychic paradigms are not mutually antithetical 
ways of viewing reality but rather can exist in peaceful har- 
mony. In fact, many systemic or cybernetic theories are 
relatively broad and include linear as well as circular cau- 
sality. This data suggests that the so-called necessary "per- 
ceptual paradigmatic shift" or "conceptual leap" has been 
exaggerated and overemphasized. Many scholars cited 
above have noted a general reluctance to accept and imple- 
ment the systemic viewpoint. Perhaps students can enter- 
tain multiple views of reality more readily than previously 
thought and can Integrate the "new eplstemology" comfort- 
ably with pre-existing views. The systemic viewpoint Itself 
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is inherently integrative and inclusive (Becvar & Becvar, 
1988: Goldenberg & Goldenberg, 1990). In addition, the 
pre- and post-test question could have been inherently in- 
valid and unreliable in measuring a complex concept such 
as Circular causality. Finally, the non-random sample and 
the small number of respondents is an obvious limitation 
that contraindicates the generalizability of the results. This 
study qualifies as a pilot study, and more research using 
larger samples is needed to be able to generalize and reach 
valid conclusions. 

Students generally responded similarly at both pre- and 
posttest administrations of the questionnaire regarding req- 
uisite skills for family therapists. The effective family thera- 
pist, according top the themes which emerged from the data, 
needs to be more active, directive, and assertive, with the 
ability to control, label, and confront destructive interac- 
tions than the therapist engaged in traditional individual 
approaches, such as psychoanalytic or client -centered. In 
view of the increased resistance and often rigid adherence 
to homeostatic mechanisms which some families present, 
therapists often need more creative and powerful interven- 
tion skills (i.e., paradoxical) in order to deal with a number 
of people simultaneously, a variety of personalities, and 
complex interaction patterns across several generations 
(Becvar & Becvar. 1988; Goldenberg & Goldenberg, 1990; 
Nichols, 1984). Ability to track process rather than content 
and a knowledge of systemic functioning, including such 
systemic concepts as wholeness, interdependence, and 
equlfinality, are essential. 

Personal and specific student reactions were enthusias- 
tic and positive and included such adjectives as "power- 
ful." "relevant." "exciting." "challenging." "beneficial." "es- 
sential to any hope of improving the mental health of our 
society." and "the backbone of all problems in life." On the 
contrary, student reactions also indicated concerns of ma- 
nipulation and professional integrity, confusing and com- 
plicated interventions which often require more effort on 
the part of the therapist (possibly a reference to paradoxi- 
cal interventions), as v eil as feelings of intimidation and 
lack of confidence which decreased during the training. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TRAINING 

The effectiveness of a family therapy training program 
in an academic setting is dependent upon the ability of in- 
structors to address several concerns. First, ethics, profes- 
sional, and legal issues need to be incorporated into train- 
ing programs not only to ameliorate student charges of 
manipulation and questions of personal and professional 
integrity, but also to prepare practitioners adequately for 
licensure exams and potential legal problems in clinical 
practice with families. Considering the increasing degree of 
stress and growing instability of the nuclear family since 
the 1960s (Costa. 1991; Costa & Nearpass. 1991; Nichols. 
1984) along with rising drug and alcohol use and abuse, 
suicide, stepfamilies and nontraditional families, eating 
disorders, and domestic violence, it is prudent for marriage 
and family therapy trainers to Implement and provide quality 
training programs that ethically and professionally address 



these issues which many individuals in dys- 
functional families are facing. The author 
recommends replication of this study to as- 
sess the effectiveness of famOy therapy train- 
ing programs. 

Secondly, strategies for effective interven- 
tions in family systems must be refined and 
researched as to outcome efficacy with more 
comprehensive follow-up data. For example, 
to date relatively little controlled research 
exists on the efficacy of specific intervention 
techniques such as the use of paradox, cir- 
cular questioning, and positive connotation, 
as well as on the efficacy of family therapy in 
general since the field is relatively young. It 
is not clear which methods work with which 
clients and in what circumstances. Additional 
research on implementation, structure, and 
format of optimal training programs, super- 
vision, and teaching techniques (Gurman. 
1983; Kniskem & Gurman. 1979; Nichols. 
1984; Sprenkle & Piercy. 1984) is also 
needed. 

The third implication for trainers, and 
perhaps the one that requires the most sen- 
sitivity, concerns students" initial feelings of 



Students can 



comfortably 



integrate the new 



approach with the 



support and 



encouragement of 



a sensitive trainer, 
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anxiety, intimidation, and vulnerability, 
which are an Issue in any training program 
regardless of theoretical rationale (Ho, 
Hosford, & Johnson, 1985). The trainer must 
build on previous individualistic training with 
the utmost respect and consideration. Ex- 
panding previous linear views of reality must 
be handled with consideration and respect. 
The slightest implication that previous 
Intrapsychic education was Inaccurate or that 
the student was given inferior or Incomplete 
training will only engender resistance on the 
part of trainees. Trainers must model appro- 
priate Joining with their students. I.e., they 
must recognize and acknowledge all counse- 
lor training as worthwhUe and Join wdth train- 
ees in a parallel fashion. Just as a family 
therapist must join, and build rapport with, 
a clinical family. Trainees need continued 
support and encouragement, constructive 
feedback, and frequent practice, preferably 
with live supervision and video feedback for 
later analysis, as well as observation and 
modeling by masters or professionals in the 
field. 

The systemic and Intrapsychic epistemolo- 
gies are not necessarily Incompatible, polar- 
ized, or rival paradigms as some have insisted 
(Green & Saeger, 1982; Liddle, 1978; Liddle 
& Saba, 1982; Piercy & Sprenkle, 1984). This 
study suggests that the "chasm" between the 
two may not require one to conceptually 
"leap" from one to the other as previously 
suggested. Students appear to be enthusi- 
astic about the systemic viewpoint and can 
comfortably integrate the new approach with 
previous training if they have the support and 
encouragement of a sensitive trainer. The 
challenge to the scientific and professional 
community is to unite and utilize the contri- 
butions of both world views. Many family 
therapists overemphasize the family system 
at the expense of the individual, whereas in- 
dividualistic approaches often focus on 
intrapsychic content at the expense of con- 
text and interpersonal patterns of interaction 
(Nichols. 1984). Knowledgeable famUy thera- 
pists are familiar with Individual psychologi- 
cal approaches as well as with contextual and 
relationship-based famUy approaches. An In- 
tegration and rapprochement is recom- 
mended so that together we may deepen our 
understanding of the cause of human pain 
and suffering, and foster more productive and 
fulfilling lives for dysfunctional Individuals 
and families. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 



COUNSEUNG GAY MEN Si LESBIANS: JOURNEY TO 
THE END OF THE RAINBOW 



Counseling Gay 
Men & Lesbians: 
Journey to the End 
of the Rainbow. Sari 
Dworkin and 
Fernando Guitie'rrez 
(editors). Aiexandria, 
VA: American Coun- 
seling Association, 
1992,348 pp. 
($28.95; $24.95, ACA 
members). 



If you glanced at the title of this review and are about to turn the page, 
please finish this paragraph before deciding whether to read more or not. 
"Many counselors function under the myth that all clients are heterosexual, 
when at least 10% of the population has a same-sex orientation." Whether 
you operate under this myth or not, it is important to realize "The lack of 
practical knowldge about gays and lesbians [and bisexuals] and their 
lifestyle is a major obstacle to satisfactory counseling." Reading Counsel- 
ing Gay Men & lesbians: Journey to the End of the Rainbow is an excellent 
way to begin addressing this lack of knowledge. 

The passage of Amendment 2 has focused much attention on the gay, 
lesbian, and bisexual communities, on the supporters of Amendment 2, 
on the opponents of Amendment 2, and on the state of Colorado as a whole. 
As a result of its passage, the amendment presents a myriad of challenges 
to the counseling professional. Although most of these challenges are be- 
yond the scope of this review, one is not. The challenge of being informed 
about various cultures provides the framework for this review. As I read 
their work, I focused on the following question: Do Dworkin and Guitie'rrez 
meet this challenge of providing relevant counseling information about the 
gay, lesbian, and bisexual communities? My answer is yes. The next few 
paragraphs detail the reasons for my response. 

The book is divided into five sections: Developmental Issues, Marriage 
and Family Counseling, Diverse Populations, Incidents of Violence, and 
Counseling Techniques. 

The developmental section provides not only the essential "facts," but 
addresses the heart as well. One cannot help being moved by this sobering 
statistic found in the first chapter, "homosexual youth are two to three 
times more likely than other youth to attempt suicide and may comprise 
30% of successful youth suicide attempts annually." Certain chapters, such 
as Career Counseling for the Gay and lesbian Community, introduce is- 
sues some counselors may not even have considered. 

Although many counselors would not consider themselves to be preju- 
diced, they probably would acknowledge their cultural background has 
influenced their view of the world. Pederson articulates the cultural chal- 
lenge for the counselor, slating, "if counseling requires an accurate and 
profound understanding of the world around each client, then it seems 
extremely important for all counselors to take a broad multicultural per- 
spective." The chapters in the Marriage and Family and in the Diverse 
Populations sections provide not only the type of information necessary to 
take a broad perspective in dealing with gay, lesbian, a. id bisexual com- 
munities, but they also challenge professionals to examine their values. 
For example, many readers will react to Murphy when she states: "The 
partners in a lesbian couple are doubly devalued and oppressed: as women 
in a male-dominated misogynist (woman-hating) society and as homosexu- 
als in a hctcroscxually-dominated homophobic society." On the other hand, 
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readers will gain a broader perspective in 
reading the chapter titled Gay. Lesbian, and 
African American: Managing the Integration 
of Identities because of the skillful manner 
in which the authors explain the complexi- 
ties involved in counseling individuals who 
experience value conflicts by virtue of their 
membership in two or more cultural groups 
with differing cultural expectations. 

Survivors of Incest, gay bashing, or same- 
sex domestic abuse have all experienced the 
debilitating effects of violence. The chapters 
in the section on violence help us understand 
a little better, though not entirely, what it is 
like to be a survivor of such violence. Al- 
though we know the history of the world is 
replete with examples of violence being in- 
flicted on individuals because of their mem- 
bership In certain groups, it is no less dis- 
turbing to know a person is subject to violence 
because of anti-gay feelings. Even if chap- 
ters on violence do not directly ask the ques- 
tion, as a result of reading these chapters we 
can not help but ask ourselves what our ob- 
ligations as professionals are in regard to this 
violence. 

The last section on counseling techniques 
might be a starting place for those readers 
v/ho have an extensive background of infor- 
mation on the gay, lesbian, and bisexual com- 
munities. You may want to consider reading 
the last two chapters of the section first: 
Empowering the Counseling Professional to 
Work With Gay and Lesbian Issues and Some 
Ethical Considerations When Counseling 
Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Clients. These 
chapters provide a solid conceptual frame- 
work that will aid you as you read chapters 
of special interest, such as dealing with drug 
counseling, helping someone who is dying of 
AIDS, dealing with bias in psychological tests, 
and dealing with coming out process. 

vMthough there are minor issues I wish the 
editors would address— e.g., providing an in- 
dex and reducing the degree of repetition of 
information between chapters— I strongly rec- 
ommend counseling professions add this 
book to their libraries. 

"Hear me, my chiefs, 1 am tired; my heart 
is sick and sad. From where the sun now 
stands, I will fight no more forever!" These 
words, spoken in 1877 by Chief Joseph of 
the Nez Perce nation, echoed his and his 
people's pain in dealing with the broken 
promises of the United States government. If 
we are honest, we must acknowledge this la- 
ment could well hav been penned by a gay, 
lesbian, or bisexual in response to a society 
that is at best indifferent and at its worst vio- 
lently homophobic. Without knowledge, we 



as counseling professionals will at best be indifferent. Coun- 
seling Gay Men & Lesbians: Journey to the End of the Rain- 
bow can be a beginning of your Journey from indifference 
to sensitivity and effectiveness. 

Rex Flier 

Licensed counseling psychologist 
Associate professor, Adams State College. 



Family Fallout: A 
Handbook for Fami- 
lies of Adult Sexual 
Abuse Survivors.. 
Dorothy Beaulleu 
Landry, The Safer 
Society Press, 1991 , 
75 pp. ($12.95). 



FAMILY FALLOUT: A HANDBOOK FOR 
FAMILIES OF ADULT SEXUAL ABUSE 
SURVIVORS 

Much has been writ- 
ten concerning help for 
survivors and perpetra- 
tors of sexual abuse. 
Family Fallout takes the 
next step and, in a short 
booklet form, offers con- 
cise, useful advice (in- 
deed bibliotherapy) spe- 
cifically for family 
members and friends of 
survivors. 

Most people's initial 
response to news of 
someone's sexual abuse 
is one of shock, and feel- 
ings run the gamut from 
anger to disbelief. Landry 
offers insight for those 
close to the survivor, sug- 
gesting ways to share 
with the relative or friend 
working to cope with 
memories and "integrate 
the past with the present." 

Suggestions begin with the reminder that the survivor 
has shown a great deal of courage in bringing his or her 
situation to light. The author emphasizes that family mem- 
bers must consider their responses in light of what the 
survivor needs. 

Landry does cover coping strategies of the survivor, dis- 
cussing possible dependency (a reaction to the abandon- 
ment survivors experienced), inattentiveness, or transfer- 
ence (which may be precipitated by a flashback). Denial 
by those close to the survivor may no longer be tolerated. 
Landry supports intimates, reminding them that their help 
has its limitations and coping with their own stress must 
be a priority. 

Family Fallout contains special sections for adolescents 
and smaller children which address the concerns of these 
children of survivors. Landry adapts the language to the 
age of the child and includes possible presentations. She 
describes the lack of resources the parent had when the 
abuse was occurring in the past and encourages young 
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people to recognize the specific steps the parent is taking 
toward recovery. 

Adolescents are offered tasks to feel a part of the heal- 
ing, while reminded that it is not their Job to take care of 
the parent. Very young chUdren can be given information 
In small chunks, and adults can assuage fears by acknowl- 
edging differences children notice in mommy or daddy. 

Sharing in the recovery from the trauma of sexual abuse 
is a gift bestowed upon a famUy member or friend. Family 
FaUout provides insight that empowers this person to as- 
sist in nurturing the loved one on the "healing journey." 

Pam Stinson 
Inlerim Counselor, Wheat Ridge High 
Jejferson County R-1 School Districl 



SOLVING PROBLEMS IN COUPLE AND FAMILY 
THERAPY: TECHNIQUES AND TACTICS 

A plethora of books and 
articles has emerged in re- 
cent }ears addressing the 
theoretical framework and 
therapeutic processes in- 
volved in conducting mar- 
riage and family therapy. 
However, theory alone does 
not guarantee success as a 
family therapy practitioner. 
This excellent book pro- 
vides over 200 tested meth- 
ods for solving 14 common 
major therapeutic prob- 
lems. The authors have 
compiled a wide variety of 
therapeutic multi-disciplin- 
ary techniques that can be 
adapted to the clinician's 
own theoretical approach, 
style and specific context. 

This book has been de- 
signed as a quick and easy 
reference to the specific 
area of concern required by 
the clinician. Chapter 1 
presents a general integra- 
tive model for behavioral 
change and lists specific 
stratej'ies to change beliefs, 
roles, and skills; increase 
optimism and pride; pro- 
mote social interest; and 
improve patterns of com- 
munication. Each chapter 
that follows addresses one 
major problem area. The 



Solving Problems In 
Couple and Family 
Therapy: Tech- 
niques and Tactics. 
Robert Sherman. 
Paul Oresky. and 
Yvonne Rountree. 
Brunner/Mazel: New 
York. 1991.352 pp. 
($38.50). 



problem areas examined Include encourage- 
ment. Joining, resistance, boundaries, chil- 
dren and adolescents, the dance of Intimacy, 
family myths, cross-cultural conflicts, re- 
pairing hurts and grievances, redirecting 
power plays, chronlceilly Ul family members, 
physical and sexual abuse, and grief work. 
The discussion of each major problem area 
begins with a theoretical Introduction to the 
problem and is followed by one to three 
major structured techniques. The authors 
include a theoretical rationale, a descrip- 
tion of the procedure to implement it, a case 
study, and alternative uses of the technique. 
At the end of each chapter, a description of 
a variety of additional tips, tactics, and less 
complex techniques is presented followed 
by references and additional sources of in- 
formation. 

This book is intended as a complement 
to the Handbook of Structured Techniques 
in Marriage and Family Therapy by Robert 
Sherman and Norman Friedman (1986) and 
the Handbook of Measurements for Marriage 
and Family Therapy by Norman Friedman 
and Robert Sherman (1987). both published 
by Brunner/Mazel. The first describes many 
tested complex techniques in each cat- 
egory — fantasy and metaphor, paradoxical, 
structural, behavioral, etc. The second de- 
scribes over 40 popular instruments and in- 
ventories for use in family therapy. How- 
ever, the book I reviewed is a significant 
improvement over the previous two due to 
its systematic approach to major therapeu- 
tic challenges, and its format provides easy 
access to a wide range of comprehensive 
techniques. 

Both students of marriage and family 
therapy and experienced clinicians will find 
this a useful resource for expanding their 
repertoire of techniques. I highly recom- 
mend this book as a text for a graduate 
course in marriage and family therapy tech- 
niques and for therapists in private prac- 
tice, agency settings, employee assistance 
programs, or almost any therapeutic con- 
text. Some of the techniques can be adapted 
for group work in the schools by school 
counselors, particularly the chapters on 
children and adolescents, repairing hurts 
and grievances, redirecting power plays, and 
stopping physical and sexual abuse. This 
is especially true in view of the recent trend 
Inward Implementing family therapy in the 
schools. 

While an excellent chapter on ethnicity 
is included, noticeably absent is a chapter 
on gender or feminist family therapy, which 
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recently have received increased attention 
in the literature. Many of the techniques may 
not be new to experienced and seasoned and 
professionals, but the are, nevertheless, pre- 
sented in a refreshing and innovative man- 
ner. Some of these adapted techniques are 
the genogram, the family council, tracking, 
matching and pacing, reframlng and ascrib- 
ing noble intentions, the empty chair, fam- 
ily drawing and art therapy, behavioral con- 
tracting, and sculpting. The authors do an 
excellent job of describing the use of para- 
doxical techniques such as the "Winner's 
Bet" with adolescents, empowering client 
dominion over the symptom, and other in- 
direct methods. I especially liked the chap- 
ters on the closeness-distance dance and 
defusing and redirecting power plays due to 
their in-depth analysis and creativity in 
ameliorating problematic interpersonal dy- 
namics, such as the pervasive pursuer- 
distancer cycle. The Non-Demand Commu- 
nication Ritual appears to be a refreshing 
way to encourage intimacy between parent 
and oppositional child, or between partners 
in pursuer-distancer relationships. Another 
interesting technique is the Experiencing 
and Expressing Love Exercise which can be 
used to diagnostically identify how loving 
communication is breaking down and the 
difference in style and needs among mem- 
bers of a group. 

While an index listing each specific tech- 
nique would provide even easier access for 
the clinician, overall this is an excellent re- 
source book for counselors to use frequently 
in almost all settings, but especially for stu- 
dents and practicing marriage and family 
therapists. Perhaps the greatest compliment 
to give this book, beyond a strong recom- 
mendation to all clinicians, regardless of ex- 
perience level of theoretical orientation, is 
the positive emphasis and focus on strengths 
in relationships. 

LA^ann Costa, Ph.D., L.M.F.T. 



SEXUAL HARASSMENT AND TEENS: A 
PROGRAM FOR POSITIVE CHANGE 

A paperback textbook for educators, Sexual Harass- 
ment and Teens: A Program for Positive Change is designed 
as curriculum support for high schools and community 
youth groups or orga- 
nizations. Developed as 
a result of reviewing 
studies conducted in 
Minnesota schools, the 
goal of the project is 
educational intervention. 

An overview of legal 
definitions and deci- 
sions, from the 1964 
Civil Rights Act to the 
Franklin W. Gwinnett 
County Public Schools, 
sets the stage for ad- 
dressing the problem of 
sexual harassment in 
schools. The latter case 
clarified that students 
who suffer sexual ha- 
rassment or sexual dis- 
crimination can seek 
monetary damages 
from school systems and officials for civil rights violations. 

Statistics and lists enumerate examples of sexual ha- 
rassment in schools and delineate its effects on the vic- 
tims, as well as the organization and integrity of the school. 
Strauss provides specific information and clearly defines 
the range of sexual harassment, from name calling and 
gesturing, to "snuggles" and "spiking," to sexual assault. 

The first strong recommendation the authors make is 
to develop a sexual harassment policy and procedure, and 
implement it. Strauss includes guidelines easily adapt- 
able by schools or other organizations, from reviewing ma- 
terials and considering teaching style to preparing a re- 
sponse system for teens needing extra help. Teachers will 
find the program elements very usable, with suggested 
scripts for presentations and specific lesson plans includ- 
ing, materials, suggested time frames, discussion ques- 
tions, and supplementary activities. 

Reproducibles include 22 transparency forms and 9 
handouts. A survey is included for needs assessment, and 
a course evaluation can determine effects of the program. 
A bibliography of resources, including videos, is extensive. 

Sexual Harassment and Teens provides the format for 
school personnel who are concerned about this issue, yet 
lack the time to organize such an extensive, well-re- 
searched program. This insightful and practical program 
shows merit, and teachers and school officials who de- 
sire lo make an Important change in this area will appre- 
ciate such a positive assist. 

Pam Stinson 



Sexual Harassment 
and Teens: A Pro- 
gram for Positive 
Change. Susan 
Strauss with Pamela 
Espeland. Minne- 
apolis: Free Spirit 
Publishing, 1992, 
160 pp. ($17.95). 
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Awareness - The Journal of the Colorado Counseling Association wel- 
comes original manuscripts on topics or issues related to all divisions of 
the Colorado Counseling Association. If you are interested in a particular 
issue, work in a model program, deal with special clientele, work in an 
unusual setting, or develop new motivational materials, the Journal wel- 
comes your ideas. All material should communicate ideas clearly to a 
readership composed primarily of practitioners. Articles are expected to 
contain recent information and reflect current research and trends within 
counseling discplines. 

Manuscripts are acknowledged upon receipt and sent to appropriate 
experts for blind review. Authors will be notified as to disposition of a 
submitted article. Upon publication, the author receives three copies of 
the Journal. 

Manuscripts are accepted throughout the year, with a February 1, 
1993 deadline for the Spring 1993 issue. 

Submit manuscripts to Patricia Cappellucci, Editor, Journal of the 
Colorado Counseling Association, 777 S. Wadsworth Blvd., Bldg. 1 
Ste. 203, Lakewood, CO 80226. Contact the editor at (303) 946-4743 or 
(303) 985-0758 with questions or ideas concerning your article or idea 
for a manuscript. 

• Submit four clear copies, along with a 3.5" floppy disk containing the 
manuscript in word processing form— MS Word or Works preferred. 

• Manuscripts should not exceed 3,000 words. A typical article would 
run from 8-12 pages of double-spaced, tjrpewritten copy. However, do 
not let length considerations inhibit expressing of ideas. 

• Double-space material, including references, quotations, tables and 
figures. 

• Cite sources correctly in the bibliography and as in-text notes. 

• Use tables sparingly and type them on separate pages. Supply graphs, 
illustrations, and drawings as camera-ready art. 

• Follow the Publication Manual of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 3rd Edition. 

• Avoid use of generic masculine pronouns and sexist terminology. 

• Use current research as much as possible. 

• Document research and sources correctly. 

• Avoid footnotes. 

• Authors bear responsibility for accuracy of references, quotations, 
tables, and figures. 

• On a s eparate page, record your name, position, title, place of employ- 
ment, mailing address, two telephone numbers, and indicate how you 
prefer to be cited in the Journal. 

• Do not submit material that is under consideration by another periodi- 
cal. 
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Multicultural Counseling Training: 
Inthgration into the Curriculum 



Abst r act 



This article describes 
various approaches to 
multicultural counselor 
training. The author 
supports training that 
expands counselor self- 
awareness, knowledge of 
specific racial/ethnic 
groups, and multi-cul- 
tural counseling compe- 
tence. A separate course 
design is discussed with 
suggestions for didactic 
and experiential learn- 
ing tasks. It is recom- 
mended that counselor 
training programs move 
toward an Integrated 
curriculum that infuses 
multi-cultural counsel- 
ing goals into all of the 
courses. 



riu- ('u iiKnii-.ipliu s i)f I Ik- l iiitcci States liavc moved toward an older 
.md more etiltiirallv diverse jxipidat ion. I'opiilai ion siatisiies indicate that 
m tile near l\iitire more ilian haii tiie Ameriean population will be of non- 
lan-opean descent ll^idiey, Mendo/.a, Kanit/.. 1094). Connsclors i)eini< 
iiained todav will likciv have contact with ctiitiiraliy dilTerent clients, it is 
imperative tiiat traininu prourains prepare cotniselors to provide (ailttn-- 
aiiv r'-sponsive --crvices. inei^rporatii-iii mviticulttira! traiiiin[> helps conn- 
icracl nesiative siereotypini;, lack ot knowiedtic aijont diverse [>roiips oi 
people, and. olteii. anxiety about the lack of necessaiy skills to meet the 
unique needs ol diverse client populations. This trainiim e.xpaiids aware- 
ness, broadens the knowlediie base, and increases the repertoire ol coun- 
-.elinu; competencies (D'Andrea iS; Daniels, 199 1). 

Traditional coiinselin,[> theories were driven by monociiltnral a;'snnip- 
lions developed by culturally encapsulated theorists (primarily male) who 
were operatina Irom a Kurocentric perspective (Ridley et al., 1994). The 
inadeciuacv ol this perspective has been clearly recouni/.ed by the Ameri- 
can Psvcholosiical Association and the Ainerican Connselin[> Association, 
who have incorporated knowledge of cultural diversity into their traininti 
standartls. 

In order lor prolessional traininU prosirams to be accredited by the Coun- 
cil for Accreditation ol Counselint* and Related Kducational Protirams 
(CACRKP). a counselinti proiiram's lioals must rellect (a) •current knowl- 
ediie ... concerniim the connselint* and hninan (le\'elopmcnt needs ol a 
mtdticnltnral society' and (b) "the present and projected needs of a 
nmlticultnral societv for which specialized counsclinti and human devel- 
opment activities have been developed" (.Accreditation procedures. 1988. 
p. 2,5), 

,\s the sirowinsi numbers of culturally different clients seek mental health 
■services, the impact of cnlttn-e has been and will continue to be apparent 
to the prolessioii. The challcntie is to meet these standards by providinu 
ctirriculnm and traininu iirourams that develop culturally aware, knowl- 
ed[>eable. and skilled counselors. 

■fhe Ibllowinu vi[>nctte is an example of problems that mifiht be encoun- 
tered when comnumicatinti across cultures within a therapy situation, 'fhe 
I herapist lacked multicultural training as well as specific knowledge about 
I he ctdture ol her clients. The therapist can be described as ethnocen- 
iric- viewinii the world Irom 'mine is best" and iiiternali/inu value assump- 
tions about what is mxul lor societv. The viiiin-tte ser\'es as an example ol 
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how ci Imocriii rism rnlarucs the i^ap briwcfii 
!)iTS()iis horn ciitlVrciii cuhuri's. 

Mr. ,111(1 Mrs. I', a c hinrsi' couple, souulii 
liclp .11 .1 (■oinmuiiiiy menial hcalih clinic near 
I lifir lioiiic. Mr. T had conu' lo i lu' I niti'd Si.iics 
->i.\ vcars .liio brinuiiiii his widowed mother .iiid 
.1 \'otmuer hroiher, 1 lis hrotluT was atiendmu 
,1 niiiversii\- 111 anolluT slate and Mr. T '.'..is 
workiim ill .111 .irchitiH'i linn. Mrs. I" h.id Ii 
China u ii \-cars am) and li\-ed in several cmiii 
iries 111 I'lurope hetori- cominu to ilu' I'lUled 
Stales. The ( ouple soiiiiht coimselinu al!er 
months ol .irmuiiii about Mr. 'T's attenti\'eness 
lo his mother and lack of attention to Mrs. I". 
Mr. T was \'crv reluct ant to si'e a counselor .iiui 
discus-, their pru'ati' marital problems but did 
so III kee|) Mrs. r liap[)y. The couple was ,is- 
->imied to Dr. Kathv. .1 wlutc lemale therapist. 

riie initial session was characterized b\' Mr. 
r beinu \-er\' siiTii, uncooperative, .md '.ner- 
be.irmu ol his wik-. lie interrupted her wlu'ii 
->lie spoke and Iri'ciueni ly spoke tor her. Mr. T 
stated thai it hi' had to clioosi- between takinu 
care ol his wile or takini> care of his mother, 
his mother woidd be ujiven priority. Dr. Katlu- 
was becominu aiiitated at Mr. T's behavior and 
his comment about carint* for mother. She con- 
Ironied him about his controllint* nature and 
spcakiiiii Icr his wife. Mr. T immediately left 
the olfice iii a \ ery arn<r\' state, lie refused to 
return, so Mrs. f eontiiuied counselinu alone. 
Dr. Kathy locused on assertiveness traiiiinu, 
Mr, T's se.xisi attitude, and how ,Vlrs. T should 
become her own person. Nh". .iiul Mrs, Ti-N-en- 
I uall\- separatetl. 

Lack of multic-ultural trainint* or knowledge 
of Chinese family relationships and hierarclu' 
ol power resulted in inappropriate therapy tor 
this couple, .Also, the couple was at different 
levels ot .icculiuration. llad the therapist un- 
derstood their cultural \'alues and traditions 
.ind the process of acculturation, she could 
ha\'e inierveiu-d throiii>h e.xplorinu the tradi- 
lioii.il (.'liiiK'si' world \ii'w \i'rsus that ol ,in 
.isserii\i' .American k-male, fhe couple may 
luu'c rem. lined touetlu'r. 

Definitions o F Culture and 
Multicultural Counseling 

To understand the close coiiiu'ction Ijclwecii 
couiiselinu and ciilliire. discussions about ii r 
uiiiio1ol;\- shoiild contiuiic. Kroeber .md 
Kliickhohn (l!t;521 found over 150 definitions 



"I culture. The narrow deliuilioii ol (Miliure is limited to 
( .iie^orics of race or eihnicii v, which may also include lan- 
uuaue .111(1 icliuion ll'edersen, 10H8). A broader definition 
i| ciilfiire includes deniouraphic \arinbles ofaue. se.x, and 
pi. ice cii residence: sialus v.iriabU's such as social, educa- 
tional. .111(1 economic backm-oiiiid: end lormal memberships 
■w iiilormal atlili.ilions ll'ederscii. l!)f)l), Carcia, Wriuht, 
.111(1 Corcv II'M) 1 1 cm K It K led thai culture cm be concept u ■ 
.ili/ed .IS ihe shared v.mv ol lile cil members of a societv, 
which iiieludrs msliluiioii-,. Kiumiaue, \alues, customs, 
ii'lmiou-- ideals. .111(1 p,iiicrns ni -^ncial relationships, 



rhere are over 1 50 
definitions oi culture. 



from the broad perspeeiive ot culiuri-, Pcderseii ( I i),S,S) 
armied thai to soiiu- e.xleni .ill mental health coimseliim is 
muliiculiural, lie siaii'd thai ■muliieiiliural coimseliiiu is 
.1 situation in which iwo or more persons with different 
ways ot perceiviim iheir social iiivironment are l)rou^ht 
louether in a liclpinu relationship ' (p. viii), X'ontrcss ( l!)88) 
defined ihe term .is "couiiselinu in which the counselor and 
the client are culturally different because of soc-ializatioii 
.icquired in distinct cultural, siibciiliiiral, racioet hnic, or 
socioeconomic ein'ironnuMiis' (p. 74), 

Review of the literature indicated that there is no one 
universal definition of cull tire or multiciiltiiral coimseliim. 
W'heiher prouram developers a[)proach multicultural irain- 
inu from a narrow or broad \ iew ol culiure is a philosophi- 
cal decision that needs to he determined by i-ach irnimim 
proUrain. There is .lurecmeni thai counselors lia\-e an ethi- 
cal responsibility lo provide culiiirally appropriate coun- 
selinti: by iiu-reasiim knowlcdiic ol diverse Uroiips. 
developiim new skills, and adaptinti traditional c-ounselinu 
theories to meet the needs ol individuals with non-ICuro- 
|)ean oriuins (.Association lor Multicultural C(Minseliim and 
Development. MKSti). 

Training Curriculum 

In addition to the continiiinu ilisciissions reuardini* deli- 
unions .111(1 philosophii's ol ciiltiire and multicultural couii- 
selinu, 1 here is a lack ol consi'iisus on how best to iiitei>rate 
multiculiiiral trainmu into e.xistinti iiirricula (Atkinson, 
MorU'ii, .\ Sue, li)'j;{), .lolmson (1987) stated that there is 
.1 need to desiun traiiiinu proUraniH that move traiiU'cs Ironi 
"knowing tli.1t" eultiir.il differences exist to hi-lpiim them 
"know how" lo coikIucI llierapeillic sessions with clii-nts 
Irom (li\'crse cultures. 
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( Opelanci ( 1 982) (iescnbcci tour Irainmg models i hai havi- 
Dct'ii iiuijU'rncntccl mlo cxisliim mullicullural ('(Hmsi'liiiii 
jiroarams: 1) Separate Coiirsi-, 2) Interdisciplinary, :>] inte- 
grated, and 41 .'Xri-a of Ccuieentration, The Separ.iti' Coursi- 
,ind Interdisciplinary models I'ncouraue students to take 
( oiirses in racial/ethnic studies, which provide an in-di-pth 
^tudv ot one or several ethnic urotips. The Inleurati'd model 
intuse> multicultural eounsi-liml Uoals into all ot the coursi-s 
m the trauiiiiii [iroiiram, I nder tlu' .Area ot Concentration 
inodi'l, a strand ot courses that tocus on one or several 
•;anority iirou[)s is otferi'd, 

.Ntkuison, ct al. 11H9:5) noted '.hat each ot the models 
iiavc certain strenmhs and weaknesses. The Separate 
t'oursi', lnti'rdiseipiinar\'. and Area ot Concentration mod- 
••Is providi- tor in-depth study ol One or si^veral groups but 
•na\' noi provide a licni'rali/.ed tuiderstandiiiL; otOttier op- 
pressed uroups le,ii, womiTi, i;ays, lesbians, disabled). The 
Separate- Cotn-se model is easiest to implement. 

IdealU'. the Inteiirati'd modi-1 satist'ies the recomnu-nda- 
Mon tliat ipuli icultural trainiim be placed at the core ol tin- 
I ounscliiii; curriculum (Ivey, 1 1)87), This is probably .ui un- 
realistic i^oal lor the near tuture for several reasons: All 
l.iculiv inembc^rs would need to have multicultural knowl- 
cdiie and skills, traminU they may not have received: bud- 
get restraints hinder prov'tdinu courses that cover all groups; 
• mphasi/inU too much specialized trainine for students may 
limit their cmployability : and choosina which uroups will 
receiv'i- spc^eial courses could be divisive for a counselinL; 
proiiram (Atkinson (•t al , 1993: Copcland, 1982; Mareolis 
.\ Kuiiiita. 1U88), 

.•\i minimum, a separate I'oursc on multicidtural eoun- 
^i-liim IS suuiiesti'd while workinu toward an intet>rated 
;iio(lel, f;ver\' counselor traininn jirosiram is I'licouratled to 
iildrcss issui-s ot mcorporatinn ek-ments of awari-ness, 
kiiowledm', and skill. 

Multicultural Course Design 

Multicultural traininu is a developim^ntal proci-ss de- 
^liiiicd to incri-ase counselor understandinti in three st.iiies. 
riu- lirst staue, awarciii-ss. idi-ntities biases, tieliets, atli- 
uidi-s, and assumptions based on I'.xperiences with other 
I iilturcs. '{"Ill- second static, knowledue. allows tor the ac 
qui-^ition ot intormation about th.e history and euUuri- ot 
diversi- uroups c-! pi^ople. The linal statue, skill, provides 
op[)ortunities to devi-lop and improve cultiirallv si'iisitivc 
! herapeutii' ti^chniques (Lee. 1991; Pedersen, ITiSS), 

I'lii- si-lf-awareness seument ol trainiuL; is a lonsi ious- 
iicss-raisintl approach that challi-nm's pi-rsonal atlitudi-s 
.111(1 bclicis iiboul jicrsons ot other I'ultures .mil cthim on 
^ms. slri'ssint; awareness of thi- trainei- as a cultural bcinu 
d,i'wis i\ llavs. 199 1). Atlei-tive and structured lechniqm-s 
increase undcrstandina ot how ilu'se variables miahl atlect 
■!u- t lu'raju'iitic rilationship (McRac- I'v Johnson. 1991). 



\'arioiis experiential exercises to facilitate 
^clf-awarcness and reduce stcreoiypinc have 
iieen discussed in the literature. Pedersen 
• 1988) recommended the followintl techniques 
!■) stimulate awareness: role playina. role re- 
'crsals. simulations, field trips, bicultural ob- 
-••rvations and experiences, and didactic 
.ipproachcs to enhance cognitive undcrstand- 
mU. f-^ole playinu and reversals provide oppor- 
lunities to tr\' new skills and receive feedback 
Irom supervisors (Ridley i-t al.. 1994). Two 
trainees role play a counseline session, one act- 
ing as client the other as counselor. The class 
observes and tjives feedback, addinc; insight 
into problems that have a cultural basis. These 
sessions can also be videotaped, providina the 
opportunity to stop and ask questions, discuss 
techniques, and ev'aluate stratetjies. 

Simulation exercises such as I3al-"a HaFa 
iShirts. 1977). the Cross-Cultural Dyadic Kn- 
< ountcr (CCDE) (Beale. 1986). and the Cultural 
.■\ttitudes Repertory Ti'chnique (CART) 
iFukuyama iSc Xeimeyer. 198,5) provide expo- 
sure to other cultures. [3y simulatinti various 
cultural situations, these techriques attempt 
to increase the appreciation of and sensitivity 
to persons in other ethnic uroups. 

Garcia et al. (1991) suetiestcd that trainees 
keep a journal and write a self-reflective paper 
relating personal reactions to issues presented 
in the course. This exercise is an introspective 
[)rocess that promotes itientification and exami- 
nation of attitudes. l)eliefs. and assumptions 
(Ridley et al.. 1994). Writinu assianments that 
include thoutihtful feedback can cncouraUe re- 
lleetion on multicultural ideas. 



Three stages identify 
biases, beliefs, and 
assumptions; challenge 
personal attitudes and belief 
structure; provide skills- 
acquisition (opportunities. 
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riu' '^(•(oiui coinpoiK'nl oi .1 nnilliculliirdl 
< (nmsclmi: coiir'^c cniphasizcs llir (ii'vrl(i[)mciii 
111 ciilmral kiuuvlcdtlo. MrF-^ai' and .Johnson 
I1!)M1) siati'd lliat knouirciiic invokes a(()inr- 
\t\iX lads and mlormation aboni cidturc, Tlii'; 
uu lndcs t<atli(Tinu int'orniation about the cnl- 
inral \alii('s and ilic social and political his- 
iMi\- 111 a uioup. 1 liis component scrx'cs both 
an allccii\c and conniti\'c hniciion, [irovidiiiu 
irauiccs Willi an opporiunit\' to be scnsnizcd 
and obtain iiitoriiiatioii conci'rnint* lite issues 
• aid circninsi aiUH'S ot spccitic populations. 

rro\ isioii ot .111 .iccaifati' kno\vlcdt<e-basi' 
. an cliimnaic mncii lalsc intorm.ttion and sic- 
rc<a\pcs .iboiii ditiiTiail iiillnral uroiips 
iD'Andrc.i N l).iincls. IHHll. \lio I 1 9H9) noted 
iliai .1 counselor s ciiltin"al iinderstandint< ot a 
client c.tn incri'ase (a-eclibilit\-, which promotes 
I berapciit ic sncci-ss. 

I'cdiTsen ( I !)S.S) noted i h.it teach it iti knowl- 
cdm' olten ri'lies on books, lecmres. and class- 
room teclini(|nes. 1 li- suu.^ested the tollowinu 
technicnies to impart knowlediie: miidcd sell- 
simly with <\ readinu list, lecture, and discus- 
sion: p.tiud discaissions; .iudio-\asnal 
presentations; inter\'ii'\vs with consultants and 
I'xperts; .md observ'ations of persons trom other 
cultures in their daily activities. Those activi- 
lii's help trainees absorb relevant and .accu- 
rate mlormation that otherwise may bi- ditticailt 
lo secure, 

.■\ \anet\- ot textbooks .md edited \-olumes 
i)ro\i(ic iulormatioii to mei't the objectives ol 
ilic kiiowlcdue component. Coui^si'linq AnitTi 
1(111 Minor[iics bv Atkinson, Morten, and Sue 
I 1 7"; nfiscK.'difci/ ( '<jiaisf,:f!(/,- /Jild/cral caul 

Itiicnxinciutl I'irspcciircs by Mcl'adden ( 1 993). 
.\/iilncn/(!(ral /ssncs in ( 'oufi-sclirif/ b\' Li-e and 
Kieli. nelson 1199 1). ( 'oufisciaK/ il\c Culiuralhi 
l)illi-rci\i b\- Sue and Sue i!990). Coiifi.sclifio 
.■\cros.s ( 'ulnircs bv I'edersi'ii. Drauuns. l.onner, 
and I rimblc ll9S9), and A Hdndhnok Jor l)c- 
\-rli>piit'i MuUiniliurdl Atrdicncss. b\' I'ediTscii 
( 19.s,'-;|. 

s.w,'. 

1 he third seuuieut of tlu- mull icu It oral tiam- 
mti course is skill de\-clopmciit . Tbi- skill coiii- 
poiieut brinus tomahcf both .iwareiu'ss .md 
knowledtic. Pcdcrsi'ii (H'.^.'-;) siated th.it .iccjuir- 
illU skills is not oiilv the ili'>~,i dilllculi lc\cl ol 
mnlticiiltiiral trainmu but ,iiso the most iiii 
portaut. In order lo be moic cltcctix'c when 
woikinu with ( iiltniallv dr.cisc i lients. ilii' 



skilled comiselor integrates an undcrstandint; of indi\ idr.al 
( iillnral differences and uses various techniques and in- 
icr\entions (Ivey, 1987), It is important that trainees not 
• >n\\- learn .tbotU other cultures bat ha\-e tlu' opporttmity 
!■! practice and improve their skills. 

Sue ct .tl. (1982) identified three areas of skill compe- 
lencics lor niultictdtural counselors. The tirst requires thai 
the cnliurallv skilled counselor l)e able to generate a wide 
>.arieiv of \crbal and noiu'erbal responses appropriate to 
the < altiiral settint< .md skill level. Second, I'ounselors 
should be able to send and rec-eive both \erbal and noini i - 
bal messaties accurately and appropriatcK' in i-ach cadtur- 
ally different context, finally, counsi'lors will be able to 
exercise institutional intervention skills on behalf ot cli- 
ents as appropriate to I'ach cailtural I'onti'xt. 

I'edi'rsen (19H8) recommended that dex-i'lopinsj; these 
skills involves the followint» techniques: modelinu and dem- 
onstration: usin[< \ idco and media rescairces for feedback; 
siipervisinti: and practicint* a new behavior pattern. Simu- 
lations and in-class excrc-isi-s can lacilitate the accinisiiKHi 
ot I'ulturally sensitive interventions. The Triad .Model is a 
simulated cross-cultural micro-counselintj irilcr\'icw. The 
role-play consists of .i counselor, client . and a pro-ccainse- 
lor or anli-counsclor. The pro-ccainselor or anti-cotmselor 
acts as the internal dialomie of the cotmselor and the cli- 
ent to highlit<ht cross-cultural issues that may affect tlu- 
interaction between the two. 

The Intcrcultural Sensitizer (IS) (Leoim <S; Kim. 1991) is 
,1 trainiiiii tool that consists of many critical incidents ot 
cross-cultural interactions. The critical incidents focus on 
the inlcraclions between persons of difierent cultures and 
alternative responses of counselors to culturally tlifferent 
c lients. This provides the trainee with an .tetive I'xpei icnce 
Irom which he/she I'an learn the behaxMors, norms, \ alues. 
IKMceptions, and customs ot another culture. The case- 
study approach of learninti about different cultures dem- 
onstrates the importance of mo\-iii^ beyond .ibstract 
book-learniiiii to actual cases tor the development of pro- 
tessional knnwiedfie and skills (19911. 

Lei' (1991) stresses the importanci' ol expcfienciim cail- 
lural diversity "in \i\-o" throui^h practicum/intcrnship ex- 
pi-neiiees, as well as field trips to di\-orse communities. 
Thesi' experiences provide firsthand invoh-ianent ihronuh 
mterai'tion with di\'erse t<roups ot people. 

Tlu' course content tliat has been described reflects is- 
sues related to self-awarcness. knowledtle ot diverse i>roups 
n| |K'ople. and skills for working in imiltieultural environ- 
ments. .Mult iiailt ural training is a developmental process 
In' which the trainee advances through stages of devclop- 
iiiU .ippropriate attitudes, opinions, and assumptions about 
( ulinre. acquirinu t.icts .md information about diverse 
Lii oups ot people, .md devidopiim skills to interact with per- 
siuis trom another ciillure. 
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Concluding Comments 

riu- bi'pcirair C oui'M' Hamuli !n(i(lcl i-- dc-^iuiicd i" in 
( rcasc slucii'iil awai'ciU's-^ n--iiiL, (IkI.h Iu and pci u n 
tial Icarrimii lasks lo lucc-l ilu- i iiipi-inicv n| a cidniialh- 
--kdlc'd coiiiiMdor. il the (■(Hii-->c ii rniirrd. ii i xpi isc-, all 
iraiiU'cs 111 iimlliculniral iraiiiiii_. -li()\vin<; a i onimiiiiiciii 
In ilic a|)pii'ciaiion n! divcrsiiv iKkIKa- ci al.. l'.i!)41. ( oiiii 
-1-1(11 1 1 aiiuiiu proLirains nil (a"c->i I- 1 in iH ciiariiiL; prn|( s-,ici i 
.ds lor work 111 .1 mnliic iiliiiral .-.orld iiiav v.aiii in move 
loward an inlciiraic-(l ciirrKaihim liial miners ninllii nlinral 
awareness inio all eore courses m order in pro\ ide c oiisis 
M iuv I li ro n l;Ii o n I ilie iraii,:::L; |-rn( ( s^ li<i\ve\ er 
mnllienluiral Ir.iiniim is ineoriioraied mio ilie i nrruailniii. 
llie L;oal is lo |)rodnee eiiluiralh --eiisinxc coi inselors. Tins 
(oinpeleiiee Will iiiipnive llie (Hialilv ol psvelioloL^ieal srr 
■. lees .n ailable lo ( iiltiirall\- diver-e popniaiions, 
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On His Own?: Fifteen Young Men 
Envision Their Futures 

n()ui:Lis M. Ccrmcr. I'hn 



Abstract 



This exploratory 
study involved 
interviews with 15 
young men ages 13-25, 
representing diverse 
racial and ethnic 
backgrounds, who were 
asked to discuss their 
goals, dreams, and 
visions for their futures. 
Attention was given to 
masculine gender-role 
expectations such as 
educational and 
occupational choices, 
men's and women's 
issues, sex, heroes, and 
family roles. 
Respondents were 
grouped by their 
answers into three 
categories, "Outsiders," 
"Neotraditlonallsts," 
and "New Alternative 
Dads," based on a 
similar study 
conducted with young 
women. 



Introduction 

As a ii-aclu'i" ami rcscarchiT ol iiu-ii aiui nuisi'uliiiitv. ilu- author has 
(ibsci"\('(i a wide raiiiic ol uciKit-r r()l(" l^eluu iors amoiiu sludriiis. coHL-amies. 
trii'iuis. aiui accjuaiiitaiucs. In tliis so-called "inaii's world. " there is a i:reat 
deal ol variation m how males act out the \alues and expi-ctalioiis liiat 
eiu'oiiipass masctiliiiity. Ikuiiiii been active in an enu-itiinti pro-l'eminist 
men s niovenient. which has cierived trom and aliuiied with both women's 
and uay ritlhts movements, the author has been interested in how the i hanti- 
iiit^ male si-.x role is alfcctinii the way yount* men envision their futures. An 
e.xploratoPv' study — modeled after a larger, qualitative project based on younii 
women's vii-ws ol their futures — was undertaken in order to draw compari- 
sons and yield new information. 

Related Literature 

Most similar studies ha\e been limited to college students. A historic-al 
l)erspecti\'e is offered by Koniarovsky ( 1973) who in a study of 62 Ivy Leauuc 
college men found a campus ethos that paid at least lip ser\'ice to "liberal 
attitudes toward working wives" (p. 210). Fleck's (1987) over\'iew of father- 
hood in America points to a "new father " who takes a role in the nurturinii 
of both-sex children and iii household duties. This modern alternative, 
accordiiig to Fleck, doi's not signal the elimination ot more traditioiial roles 
such as the distant breadwiniier or moral overseer. 

In a studv of 303 colleUe siudci"its {^=103 men). Ilainniersla and Frcasc- 
Mc Mahan (1990) examined subject s priorities when life goals and rela- 
tionships were in conflict. An unexpected finding in this study showed 
that men and women were equally as likely to place greater priority on an 
opposite-sex ri'lationship over various life goals. Spade and Reese (1991) 
asked in a study of 320 college students (N= 1 72 men): How do males and 
females prepare for their futures? What arc their attitudes, values, and 
I'xpectatioiis abotu work. lai"iiily and household management? They found 
that men are more likely to hold traditioiial expectations and women more 
symmetrical notions. Men more often prefer that their spouse not work 
outside of the home and feci it is less important that they as husbands 
assist in household activities. 



; '()tii,'/.is V (ic/incr. \'hli IS ,in ,illilii>tc l.u ultv nicnihcr .it Coior.ido smic 
l'iu\ crsn\ And /i.is i.iui^ht c dur.sc.s ;;i Mun .s Siudics ,u ( SI'. (■'/)/ vcr.sn v ol 
/iffiv cr. I'nncrsitx ol Wxoininfi, ( olor.Hlo ( o/Ze^je. I'nivcrsit) ol h'orihcrn 
< olor.ido. .ind Mciropolit.in St.Uc ( (W/etie oi Pcnwr. Or. dcrtncr ni.iv he 
ioiu.utcd .11.- "JJ M.ulison M.. /i(';n-cr. CO Sn2tU\ i.<il<) iTT-SOS). 
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I'lorcnl iiU's I 1 ! !8S) exam ma I ion ol data irtMii i lir A/iuti 
( fui l'r<'si\n\(in siini'V coiuluc 1 1 il by ilic .■•.iiuTican (.Oimc il 
(HI Kdiu'alioii lACIC) Ibuiul "iiicTfasiim '-imilarii K"- m the 
\mIiics ,iiuI litf plans ot niak' and k'maic c niirm- --uulcnis. ' 
Data ii-om ilir ACM sur\c\- i'- ( lU'd l.\ Mac inniL: il'is;i| in 

Kidiiioii 111 luT own stnd\- ol iluri\- lirrk> u --i-nior'- |.\= 1 7 
imail. SIk' cxainnu'cl ilir (iiltcrciiccs ni ^' iidi r ni xi'-ums > \ 
ilii Inluic and nnU'd thai nu'ii lii'su'c ■ ■ :anul\ lia'- 

11 id ( i>i iicrmd v. ii li i hai ol i ii uii im adi. . ■ ■.'.niiu i i ' i ^ . : 7i , 
Aliliniieh Mac lninu loniui liiai ilu '-c iiii n i --piin--i-(i ^ali 
iirian' liclirN. ilic\' olicn i 1 1\ i--i(ii ini , mimpc i ladiiioiial 
Ihiusi hold where ilu'V v.diild lie '-iippnrn d in ilie inK- i>t 
iaaniarv breaclwiniUT !)v a woinan w liosc i"!e u v.diild be i(> 



are Inr i he 



ildri'n and i hv h'lnie. 

I he 



iepieled in 



"•a ,1 ( h 1 1 1 m (lata ret h ( i 
i ii X i ;( hi Id "-- 1 i ~ i> 1 1 u ink 
inn hkdi Maehnnu. i ol ■ 
laboraiedi mieiiMxeiv ex- 
1 in 1 n 1 n u ' ! i e ..^e n ch' r 
k'(>l 'Llies i>i tiliy married 
. ' ini>ies. Anionu. i lie \ ,u"i- 
'■n-- •^eiuier siraleuies — 
iu ' i'h in --(d\'inL; 
--iiaieLiies b .si'd upon a 
IMM'-on s bebels aljoul 
men ,ind women iknei- 
■ iped ihicnmhoiit tlie hie- 
course - Ibudisehild 
irleniities I hree, distinct 
ick'okiuic'-. A irdclilioiHil 
icie'd'iu\- pbiees the 
wom.in s rok' as ikimcs- 
lie and i he man ai work 
in the pnbHc spherr. 
I'liii 1\- ■•cialiKiricin 
eonpk's iiihal)il tlie same 
'-phere with eciiial power 
i'or each pari ner. in eac-h 
rea 1 in . I'rci n s iiional 
eoiipk '- bk'iid both ot the 
aloremeiii loned icU'okv 
Llie I p . 1 . Where 
vouiiuer '-nbjeeis ,irc 
, oneernecL \larini ( l'J'-'8) 
' ittered ,1 i ( \ lew ot the ''c- 
seareb peitaininti to the 
life iioals of adolescent s. 
particularly as related to 

I heir ediic-ai tonal and oeeupai lonal .I'-iJirai ions, not in u I hat 
lhe,se choices are hiuhly sex '-lereoivped 

k'liih Sidel ( M)nO) leters. in the mirodneiinii m Ik r book 

/■;■(•( ( ^M'M. t O ■ I hat (p 111 1 1 se 11 1 I a 1 1'. \llli I IC.lll \ IsIOI 1 ■ 

the Anient an /)rc(im — as "tor llie iiio'-i i.ari a m.ile dream ' 
I p. 1 1 C out II iiuim. the author disci is'^-c- the '-ocicial cliaiiiics 
aiiiiaieil ,iiid cNpericncecl b\' women o\( r the last 'JO ve ars. 
'eauiiiu. Sidel to ask the cciiiral (inc-iion ol hei research; 




A\'tiat aboin the iiexi eeiieraiioii kit womeni?" 
ip. .il. To answer this (|uesiion, Sidel inter- 
\ iewed over one liuiidreti lilty women of fli\'ersc 
aues Irom ai ross ilie I iiiied Stales. This re- 
--eartdi t'ocusecl on \ onim women between the 
aues of 12 and '2r>. drawn Iroiii ethnically, ra- 
I lallw ceoiirapliiealh , eeoiioiiiically. and edii- 
I <iiionally ducrse backuroi i iids. rrom iliese 
inieiA lews, .sidel idcnulii d three suburoups 
within her |)<>piilaiioii. 

l"he tirsi uroiip. w hom --ue calls \civ Aiucri 
i cin Drcaiucrs. see a bimiii tinure k)r theni- 
sidves with a tocns iiiioii a career, possibly 
eoiiplinu and raisiim .1 laiiiiK- as lorm as this 
does not iiiicrleii' ,-, it li their work. 

s CO / ra d I / 10 n a / 1 s ( ,s" . a c - 
eordinu, to Sidel. also 
plan 10 have careers, 
llowever. these yount; 
women place Ureater ini- 
poriaiice upon their do- 
mestic' role, seekiiiu to 
bakiiice this or u.i\'e it 
precedence o\'er their 
public activities. A third 
uroiip, OiKsider.s. seldom 
look to I he lutiire. Theirs 
is an alienated existence 
characterized by stigma 
.iiid denitirat ion. Tlicsc 
women are often of a 
lowt'r --oc-ioeconoinic 
c-lass iiia\ be non-white 
or iiKube more tempo- 
lariK- ■outside." as in the 
case ot a middle-class, 
nnmarned mother or a 
asi number ot young 
women diirinii adoles- 
cence. 

Purpose And 
Method Of This 
Ttudy 

Sidel s 1 1 U90) findings 
are a \ivid illustration of 
how \oiinii women in the 
lati- inSOs liavc- experienced the changes forged 
by the W'omen s .Moveiiicnt. This account of her 
data has snuiiestcd the central question ot this 
paper: What .iboni ihesoinm men.' Mow have 
Ihev experienced soi'ieial ( liaiiues in gender- 
based cxpcei at ions .' 1 low do men in Itu'ir earlv 
teens and twenties iiiuiei si.iiid llieir placi- in 



-oc ieiv'.' What about iheir laiuie'.' l)o Ihev 
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l)cli("vc that, as males, tlu' AnuTican Dream is 
rlnhttnllv theirs? 

In an iMIbrt to (IctiM iniiK' aii\' [laitmis in oiii 
look similar or in contrast lo tlu' three uroiips 
iileiitihi-d h\' Sidel (I'jnO), a small exploratorv 
sludv u'as uiutertaken to exaininr these (]ues- 
tions, The met hodoiouy lor this slueiv mvolved 
individual and small L^ronp (two- or ihree-ix r- 
'-on I ml er views wit h 1 5 yon nu men (louuhlv I en 
percent ot Sidel's [lopnlationl ranmnL', in ai;e 
Irom i;i 25. 'I'lii- sample was non-random, ik- 
rivi'd Irom reterrals and acc|uainianci's ol the 
author. Thev were all residents ol' a small city 
in the K()ek\' Mountain reiiion: tin- I'olleue stu- 
di'iit ri-spoiidents wen- attending .i lari>e. land- 
-rant university. All partii'ipaiil s eoinpk'ti'd a 
short, demouraphic (iiiestionnaire prior to their 
nil ervK-w. 

Kespoiuients were asked speciliially about 
ilieir lioals a.nd piioritii's lor the tutnre. Where 
do they see themselves at at<es 25. 30. and 3.^. 
.ind what will (heir public and private lives be 
like'.' Arc i hev concerned about balaneint;, work 
outside ot the home with domestic responsi- 
bilities? What are the key issues lacing men 
today, and where do women tit into their world 
and the larger society? Who are their heroes 
and with whic-h (if any) television characters 
do thev identity? What about relationships. se.\. 
and decisions about birth control'.-' 

Results and Discussion 

Tlu' lindintis in this study mirror those ol 
Sidel (1990) in retlectini; three distiiu-t Uroups 
ol roughly the same proportions; two corre- 
spond directly with hers and one depicts a 
variation based upon Render dilt'erenee. 
sidcrs and !\!coiradilionalisls emerued as es- 
sentially identic-al sub.tironps to Sidel's in this 
stndv. w hile a snht'roup which this author (-alls 
the u' AUcn^alivc Dada is analoilons to. yet 
distinct from. Sidel's NeiL' American Dreamers. 

( h ;s;/>/ Ks 

h"s li.ird to .s;iv whiit 1 11 he (.loi^^ at 2S. . . 

.Vr)« liirfi. IS 
I'rjii ■ I'oiH tlriUHUd 

Tlu' author interviewed three residents — all 
ane 14 — of a N'outli shelter, 'riiouuh with dis- 
tinctivelv ditferent personalities, they each 
sliafcel the e.\])i'rienci' of beiiii; displaced and. 
thus, of beiiin different Irom their peers. ,>e(i 
'I nnier. a veti-ran of tlu- shelter, was born when 
his mother was 11 and remarked 'She hasn't 



laken care ol me in 14 vears. ' His written answers and 
comments depict a britiht youn!< man. and his frequent in- 
ierru|)iions .iiul asides were indicative of the boundless 
cneinv he brounht to the interview. 

Kenardinii the future. .\ed 'fiiriu'r spoke of plavinti pro- 
lessional football or perhaps jirofessional skateboarding^. 
( )n his noal of hi-inu a lirsi -round draft I'hoii-e of a particu- 
lar .\i'L ii-aiii. he commenii'd. "I'm dreamin'. diide!" Yet his 
'.ision tor urowiiiu nj) was an iiiilocused combination of 
|)ossible oeeu|)ations larchiti'ci. fireman) and his heroes 
wi'i'i' several liiinres from protessional s()()rts. Ned Turner 
mentioned relatinu lo cartoon characters and added. "ICv- 
crythinU would be easy if il was like on TV. If somethinti 
lioes bad yon can sav Cut' and do il over. " in relation to the 
iwo other Outsiders interviewed at I hi- shelter. Ned Tumor 
was \.iewed as beinu in between, lie could 140 either way. 
toward a more settled future or into the decline that his 
difficult life eirciimstanc-es miuht predict. 

Hy contrast. I.es Samuelson seemed only temporarily 
Mutside. llis parents had recently bi-come involvi-d with a 
ritjid. charismatic- i"elit<ious t^roup and Li-s calmly and ar- 
ti(-iilately e.\plained that he disliked his folks, disagreed with 
I heir beliefs and did not (-are to be around them. Although 
his short-term tioal — to be a professional skateboarder — 
ri-tleets the iinc-ertainty of shelter livint<. L(-s actually had a 
clear vision of his future. Amom* his lieroi-s. Les named 
several protessional athletes and a rot-k star, along with 
iCdgar Allan I'oe and William Shaki-speari-. 

Dillon Stone, by contrast, is a small. vonng-lookinU 14 
\ear-old whosi- lather is deceased. He i-.\pressed the desire 
that his mother would stop drinkinu so that he (-ould "go 
home and get on with life. " Beyond this, he could not really 
dream of the future except for disjointed aspirations of play- 
ing professional baseball, (-ollege football, or maybe, after 
ri-tiring from these sports, giving pro boxing a try. He would 
like a family that resembles the television Cosbys where 
"everythina is smooth going." 

All of these 14 ycar-olds. along with 18 year-old OiK- 
sider Ronny Bird, were ciiiite consistent in their thinking 
about sex. In the clays just after learning that basketball 
hero Magic Johnson was HIV positive-, these young men 
were well-informed about contrac-eption. pregnancy, and the 
threat of AIDS. 

"It would totally su(-k to get someone iiregnant." Ronny 
said during our discussion at a local c-offee shop where he 
and other high sc-hool-age "fringe" mi-nibers hang out. "1 
(-onldn't just ignore it or sav "it's vour prohk-m.' If 1 wasn't 
responsible I'd feel like total shit." 

Ronny's long i(-d hair and black t -shirt from a heavy 
metal concert are (-onsislent with his vague view of the fu- 
ture — to i^lay driniis in a band. Ri-i-ently ki(-ked out ol his 
middie-(-lass liomi- alti-r droi)iJing out ol an alternative high 
school. Ronny sliart-d with the other (.■)ntsiciers a knowl- 
edge and sense ol r(-sponsibility where sex is i-oiK-erned. 
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His lircanis were similar ,is well, iniialiiiiiii: an 
world thai i> ai once a lu kii to paradise .uid an 
possil)ilit\' lo ailain. 

These Onisiders, liki' those enc onniered h\ ^id 
were cumlii up m iheir presi ni world wiili liidr 
stH- Ix'vond ihe dav-io-dae. I'lieir vision w.is di.i 
idiuani iei/A'd world ol pidlessKiiiai spoil-- .nid n 
as well as lo ilu' diversion "\ liiiinv paper and 
lieiocs. Liki- Sidel. this aiiihor iiui --nww \oinm 
sinaned tt'iuporarily oiiiside and oilu rs di smu'd 
tiiiu- ol alieiiaiion. 
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I'd hkc our 1i.i1.uk e o: v. lu 'k .uui Iiouk m \\- '.-'ii 
le.ilisiK.iiU- 1 will \t.\w woi'k ii.iiu^i... 



I'hert' was a loi ol divcisue aiiioiiu tlu' Nt'oi radii ion. ilisis 
intervii'wed. Tlii'V were ( hit aiio. Alriean ■ Auu'rican. -Japa- 
iii'st' Ainerieaii. and dewish. Thi'V sluired a vi.-^ion nl ilu 
In lure which was similar to the uroup in Siilel's ( 1 !)!)()] stud v. 
open to ctM-iain eualitarimi options vi't nitiman lv ( oiiimit 
ted to a lilestvle which rt'presenis more traditional u< n(k r 
roles. 

llavnm rceentlv completed har mit/.vali— a ccremoiiv in 
which a dt'Wish hov passes into manhood — I '■'< ve.ir-old An 
Deiitseh hail a clear vision ol his liitnre. lie planned to 
attend law school. mariT. anil have three children. 1 lis wile 
will be choscTi lor her personality since Ao one looks uood 
a'. |aue| (U). ' The child ol two psyidiotherapists. Ait s more 
traditional values are apparentlv driven by his experience 
ot his parents' busy professional schedules, lie expressed 
.1 williimness to have a workiiiu wife buttered bv his own 
desire to spend less time away trom his laniilv than do his 
lolks ciirrenilv. \\'\ .Art welcomes the prospem of a tradi- 
tional job. saviiin no one in his family has had such a ca- 
reer. The prospect ol stayiim home with the children was 
not viewed as aii. option for Art. 

Ale.x .Andrews, a colleiie iiinior majoriiiu in plulosophv. 
expressed leeiinu tension as he looked toward uradiiation. 
While he aspires to a I'hl) and ment'ons the importance ol 
ediu-ation ni his life, espeeiallv as an Atri(-an-American. Ale.x 
coii(~lnded that he wonlil choose marriatie even it it meant 
delayinn his doctoral work. 

These seii t i nic ii t s are shared bv manv ol the 
Neotraditionalists encountered in this study. Like Sidel's 
(innO) Ui-onp of women, none of the men interviewed tiere 
snUiiested that aender must dotermirK' their role in relation 
to domestic and public work, f.ach hoped lor a lialanee \ei 
ack'iowledued their ultimate responsibilitv lor providinu lor 
the family. 

Keith Iwada, lor example, tiopes to lather several clul 
dren when he is emotionallv and finaneiallv readv. lleadde ' 



■!\iL:lil iiM\>. 1 I. Ill iiialsc ■uds meet because 1 
I. Ill I li.ive lint iii.uiv 1 uos In ordi-r to pro- 
- llle lor his laiuilv. In- pl.uis tn invesi well in 
iinpes III licuii, II idcpcudi'iii Iv wealthv. Keith 
pi. ices (liildiMi .ihiive Ills work, just as did 
•■^id( I s \i iitr,ldllloll,dlsts. .111(1 would be will- 
: I lu 1 1 ■ re iliui 1 III-- ( .IK 1 y V. i Ml 1 kids came alonu. 
ill- \ii v.s ilii- !i ii Mill. 111. Ill III tlu' lamilv' .iiid 
llie kick III roil- iiindils' .1-., ilie bitim'st issue- 
loi- men lod.iv . ( )iii- Iull ri-spoiisil)ilitv is not to 
1 Kill oui . ■ 

.\d,im I iiin.'ah s. ,i sm-uible 14 \-ear--old 
(■Ini-ano and .iiioilic-r .ispirinti attorney, was 
niti rs u wed alniiu with his bi-otlier Mark. Hk 
I'joili li.iM- si.me I radii ii ii i.il values, ahhoutih 
\dam was mure -•.xilliim in ac-c-ept his I'c-le as 
prov ider .ind i nv isioned his luturi' wile stay- 
inu at home vvith theii" children. 

.Monti with Keith Iwada. Tom Hailev was mie 
ol the \eoti"aditioiialisis who also held some 
views ot the New .■Mteruative Dads. Tom. an 
.Al'ricaii-.-Xmerieaii c-oUcLie senior vvith as|)ira- 
lions ol ovvninu a loiisnllinu business, was 
.imonu the sev-eral vouiiLi men interviewed w ho 
mentioned T\"s Cosbv- laiuily as an ideal, lie 
admires Dr. lln.xtable. the main (liaracter 
plaved b\- Hill ("osbv w ho maintains a sue i ess- 
fill biismi'ss and fmiiilv w hile workinu at home. 
(The residence hall room where Tom was iiiter- 
vievved was a comtort abh- world ot hiuh-tech 
audio, video, and computinu ecjuipment ol the 
sort he one day plans to hav e in his own home.) 
•And Keith Iwada aeknowledtied "I'd like to have 
a Cosbv-tvpe family, who w-ouldn t'.' Hut that's 
r\'. it's not the real world. " 

The real w-orld for Xeotraditioiialists in this 
studv was a miiTor imaue of the women inter- 
viewed by Sidel (H)<)()). who soimlil a career 
onlv until Ihidr iiioie traditional domi'stii- le 
sponsibililies took precedence. These men all 
mentioned women's (-(juaiitv. and speeilieallv 
that their wale would ha\-e a c areer ol her own. 
^'et. as thev eiivisuined then" lives at aue '^'t. 
their vv-ork was (-ompleniented bv a woman 
whose primarv role was in the domestic- iimIiu. 



V,i w \, ; / /;\ \ ; .-\ / / ) \rs 

11 1 eui lifcik ,iw-,iv iidtn the tr.idition.il 
vv.u- 1 h.ive been tr.iineil m this culture it 
will Ik- dtlleteiit... 

.' ,11 i ( )ir( ih. 

iD'.'Jiirif 

The New .Mteruative Dreamers in Sidel's 
1 1 '.liKll studv were women willini; to loreuo their 
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domestic life for the public world of work out- 
side the lumie. With the pronress made bv the 
women s movement came new opportunities lo 
envision a future that differed Ureatly from past 
tienerations of women, with a greater ranue ot 
options than were available to their niotliers. 
A tiliininer of this new variation on the (ild uen- 
der strateily i-mert;ed in the subjects who were 
Neotraditionalists. They are similar to the tran- 
sitional couples oi Hochschild's (1989) study, 
tendinii toward a ■'shallow" Render ideoloay i)y 
espousinii e()ualiiy in relationships while plaii- 
ninu and actiriii on a deeper leeliiit; of the need 
for separate roles. 

Several ot the men interviewed for this studv 
,i;ave thesi' mi.xed sianals and seemed to span 
the distance between (lualities ot ilu- 
Neotraditionalist and those of another, distinct 
subaroup which are beinu called .\e\v Alterna- 
tive Dads. Like the .New American Dreamers 
from Sidel s research, these men cnvisioii their 
future in a way unlike many American s have 
dreamt or have lived. 

At 14. .-Xntonio Morales stated that his lile 

iioal was "To he 
\-ery happy and 
well-off. both ma- 
terially and iion- 
materially." lie 
wants to teach sci- 
ence and admitted 
that he would 
[)robably enjoy 
I'ookinii. child care 
at home, and otiier 
tiomestic duties. 
He expressed the 
belief t hat women 
should feel no 
pressure 10 do this 
or that." 



If I ciDi break 
a IV ay frorn the 
tradit iofial 
way I have 
been trai}ied 
hi I his cult lire 
it luill he 
differe}it. . . 



lCle\'en \ears 
Antonici's senior. 
Earl Owens stated his ultimate uoal as the 
dream ol li\inti a sub ainable lifestyle, "urow- 
inti my food, usint* solar- and wind-tiencrated 
enert;\'. inakinu music and friends, and beiim 
part of a community." To this end. within the 
next live years he planned to he in transition 
Iroin his enuineerinU job to that ol a teacher. 
His luture wife may also teach and he envi- 
sioned lamilv time as centered on l he land and 
tocusi-d upon touet herness. ICarl \'iews a cen- 
tral issue tor men Uoinu beyond m-nder to chal- 
leuile all peo|)le to li\-e within the llarth's 
means. 
12 



This was echoed by Scott I3arnes who. like Earl, sees 
I lie environment and the economy as important issues for 
iiien._.\t 22. Scott also plans to teach, marrv'. and make a 
lile dilferent Irom more traditional men. "1 don't want ca- 
reer 10 be the priority." he says about the balanc-e he ho|)cs 
Id achieve. Scott expressed a desire to be super\'ised in his 
job bv a woman for the "cliallenu;e and the nurturing" this 
would olfer. 



As men, we have dominated 
Western society. We're looking in 
the mirror and not seeing much. 

•Scoit's roommate. 23 \i ar-old uradiiaic student (Mias 
.\loruan. plans to follow his lathers path to a I'hl) <ind a 
career in teaching;, lie. too. imauines the a(~ademic lifestyle 
.IS beinU conducive to a new. altc-rnati\ c- way of parentiim. 
Chas s heroes include his father and his lavorite protessor 
.iiul iVientor. both of wl'.oni l.c calls Circa; Teachers — "with 
capital letters" — who ask questions and attempt to under- 
stand the human condition. Clias \iews the ureatesl issue 
for men today as a spiritual dilemma; 

.'\,s fricn. .ve have domiiiaied Wcsicnx sociciii. We're 
looking in the mirror and not .see'inf; nuich. Oiir .st/s- 
rems. die economy for insiance. are devoid of values. 
We no longer know what it means lo be lumian. Men 
are at a turning point as we recogniy.e the negativilij. 
the costs, and the hi)-products. Wmnen can fielp us as 
we con front social, global, political, and moral concerns. 
Ultimately, men can salvage ourselves by the long hard 
process of looking inward to see tlie emptiness and what 
it will take to Jill the void. 

("has reilec~ted on sex and the reproductive riuhts of men. 
as he looked ahead to beiiis; married, and expressed how 
the fear of AIDS has changed his views on premarital sex. 
Like the Outsiders and N'eot raditionalists. these New Alter- 
native Dads voiced the importance of shared responsibility 
for birth control and protection atiainst disease. 

Sexuality was also a focal point for another type of New 
.■Mternative Dad represented in this study by Martin Brad- 
ley, a 24 year-old .tiay male Uraduate student who says of 
AIDS. "1 am totally and absolutely scared." He envisioned a 
professional career in academia. yet asserted that he would 
like "the scale to tip towards home-life and relationships." 
for which he would be willinii to forcue^ a doctoral degree. In 
rellcctinu on the next dozen years ol his life. Martin says. 
"Cay relationships are tenuous, they are an anibiiluous 
thinu in my life. I'd like to be committed and perhaps have 
a child or two. Don't ask me how this (~ould be possible... ' 

A d'-sire to be what Pleck (1987) called a "new father." 
.md to uo beyond this into alternative realms of public and 
domestic life, is the thread that connects these New Alter- 
Ui'tivc Dads. As Martin Bradlev put it. "I want to win bread. 
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nol \)c till- lircadwmiuT. ' M.ill ( .(.ii/;ilcs speaks lor maiiv 
•Alien lie adiiuls. 1 jrew up ill a s( \isi lioiiselioUl and 
need to break the mold. Tin --liil sc \isi hnl want to work 
lor ('(iiLililx-." 

rlie work ol lluse \ew All iiiMl ive Dads is hcinu 
lortied wil Inn a coniil ry where a hiirueoninu men s move 
meiil lias Ik ;j,un I') i^aiii llie alleiilioii and ima<;iiial ion 
ol maiiv. AlllioiiLili llie work ol llie aelivisls is pro lemi 
nisi. L,av .illirmalive. and i)roiii(iles males, il is loo earlv 
lo know wliellier lliis newer iiio\ciiienl will clleei 
eliaimes ol ihe iiiaLiniiiide ol ilie women s ,md ua\ rmliis 
movements belore il . Il seems clear llial some sneli 
( liaiicc v.-ill be necessary ll tlu'se .\ew .Ml en lal i ve Dads 
are lo rcali/.e llu'ir dreams, ' 

Discussion AND Conclusion 

I 

Sidel ( I'.iUOl noied Itial some women eonlorm lo so- 
( leial norms las \eoi radiiionalisi si , some are oniside 
c.l llie maiiislream, and some seek allernaiives to the 
American Dream — made -lossibK' by 'be uaiiis ol prvv\ 
tins social iiiovenienls. Simiiarlv, men lorm a irianuU' 
girded bv the traditional, alieiialed, and allcrnaiive vi 
sioiis ol their liitiirc, ll is mi!)oriam to note that while 
Ibis small, non-randum sample ol younu men snutiesis 
valid iieiider-role stratosiies and I hemes, one may not 
e.xirapolale too tar from these Ihidiiitis. Neither aue nor 
ethnicity ol llie subjects can be correlated to lluar uroiip 
desianation. Rather, a larger, more di\erse sample 
W Mild have resulted in ureater variations between and 
within the liroups. A lartie-seale study of men, usina 
the methods ot Sidel employed here, would reveal much 
.ibont men's lives— their dreams and the effects of their 
sdcial movements on how they envision Ihe hitnre. 
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.\le.s .Xndrews 
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r..iii li,nlc\ 


■.lA .\li() .Americin N'eoiraditioiialist 


(Ml ii.u lies 
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,nuasi,in Mew Alleriialivc Dad 


Koiinv iiird 


IS ( 


,iiu,isi,iii oiiisider 


\l.inm liradlev 


2 i ( 


.lucasian New Altcrnaii\ e Dad 


.\il Dcnlseli 


1 ( 


nuMsiali N'eol radii ioiiali St 


.Xiknii ( luii/ali'S 


! ■! ( 


Ineaiio Neotraditionalist 


M.irk ('.on/.<iU's 


I'.l ( 


i.K alio New Allcrnaiive Dad 


Kcilh Iw.id.i 


2.1 .• 


vsi.iii .Xinerieaii Neotrnditiorl.ilisl 


.\iiloiiio Mor.iles 
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Graduate Students 



Graduate School 101 

Char Boinillctte 



Thinkinij back to my preparation tor graduate school, 1 have to laugh. 1 
had the anxieties natural to someone returning to school alter 13 years, 
but 1 was sure 1 could make it. Alter all. I could jump through those hoops. 
I had been married to a controilinti. abusive man tor nearly ten years; 
those hoops didn't scare me! 

With the application and personal autobiography completed, and ac- 
ceptance to the graduate program under my belt. 1 had only one step to go 
before classes began — orientation. 1 had graduate school all wrapped up 
by the night ot orientation. Sure. 1 was going to have to do some personal 
exploration throughout this program, but that was going lo be easy. Alter 
all. 1 was the one who spent the last five years soul-searching. Graduate 
school was the peak 1 was ready to climb. Wasn't it easy for me to talk 
about the big events in my life such as abortion, bulimia, anorexia, and 
divorce? 1 walked around the room boasting about how 1 had done all this 
searching already: this was .going to be easy. I thought. 

Reality hit the fourth week of the semester. By this time. Id had a chance 
to settle down with my schedule, the clock was ticking for me to see my 
first chent. the writing assignments were beginning to pile up. On top of all 
of this. 1 had been training to run a marathon. Little did 1 know that the 
work 1 had begun in the program would come to fruition while running the 
marathon. 

Between the personal exploration and marathon. 1 was left completely 
vulnerable. The marathon broke down what physical barriers 1 had built 
up over the years. The seeds that had been planted so far would now be 
able to sprout, and 1 could then reap the benefits of the knowledge they 
would bring me. 

After the marathon, my writing style changed completely: 1 began writ- 
ing from the heart and began to listen to the stories 1 had to share. The 
new-found freedom in expression and personal exploration made me cry — 
1 had been so arrogant. 

1 began my graduate program with the idea that 1 would eventually be 
doing something to help others. Helping myself never entered my mind, 
although that is what graduate school has become for me. i have learned 
that in order to be truly effective in life. 1 needed to become the most healthv 
person 1 could be. The program gave me the key to unlock the door to my 
inner sanctum. As 1 progress in the program. 1 will continue to look closely 
at what is inside. 

Through the program. I have learned that there is an opportunity for 
personal growth with every event in our lives, from the big events down to 
the most minuscule happenings — perhaps the most important lesson thus 
tar. These are there for the har\'est if I remain open to possibilities. 



.\/s. Houtillcttv ;s ,1 fir.idu.itv student ,il Adams State CoUcfiL-. .A/.imos.i, CO. 
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An Introduction to Work Addiction 
AND Indications For Therapy 

Laurie Branch. MA 



Abstract 



A personal reflection 
on the experience of £ind 
recovery from work 
addiction. Workaholism 
is often undiagnosed by 
therapists, as was true 
in my case; education 
and awareness are two 
keys to resolving the 
problem of work 
addiction. 



My name is 1, auric and 1 am a 'Aorkaliolic. I rriract- i\\c sn'j)s iliai led 
inc to tliat (Icclai'ai ion . 1 am siiiick In' how (ircpl\- i inln-ddcd workaliolism 
v.'as tor nu". My wakc-np call was dramatic. I low dot-s one become addicted 
10 work and what is wronsi with that'.' i'assel ( 1 !i!K)l d-. hues the probk in in 
I he lollowimi wav: 

Workaholism is a proi<ressi\'c. latal disease in which a person is ;id- 
fiirtcd to the ])rocess of workiiui. As a result ol the addiction, the 
person's lil'e becomes iiu-reasinuly uiiinanaueahk' m relation to work, 
and all other areas ol life are ail'cctcfl (pp. ;v-41. 

The roots of work addiction, like otiier addictions, heiiin m dyslnnc- 
tional families. The pain of chikihood is translated into .ictinLi, out some 
iorni of addiction. Work addictioii is appealinu to some because it fre(;uentK- 
proN'ides the addict with financial rewards. aj^prowU from others, and a 
sense of self-importance while relie\ iim the addict trom iincomfortabK' and 
painful fcelin.Us at the same time. It is one of ilie most unacknowledued 
problems in our society. Workaholism is thouiilit to be both a Indiavioral or 
process addiction as well as a substance atidiction. This is tin- [)oteniially 
hazardous part. Fasscl (19901 says: 

The adrenaline rush and subsequent addiction is particularly dan- 
gerous for workaholics: it uives them an inllatcd estimate of their 
ability to keep working; to the detriment of their bodit-s which may be 
0ving out (p. 5). 

For me. workaholism bc^an in my teens when 1 beuan two jobs alter 
school, one in the inornintj; and one m the c\'eiuni,. This was an elteciive 
way for me to escape from my home where alcoholism and famih' dyshinc- 
tion entrapped me. As 1 learned about work addiction, 1 beuan to under- 
siai'id the eunnection bctvve'en thiii and m\' liisic»r\' .is an adult chiici ol cin 
alcoholic. Robinson (1989) describes 'he seriousness ol the problem: 

Work addiction is a -'.isease. it is tlu' blessed bcMrayal. It's the onlv 
lifeboat t^uaranteed to sink, it sen es yon as a chiici when you're drown- 
inc in the disease of alcoholism or f;aiiilv dysfuMction. '^'oii think \'ou'rc 
saved. But you're taken hostaue by a dismused loriii of tlu- sickness 
that helps you sur\dvc, and then msidiouslv iwiclu-s out its hand 
and insists on your payirm the price... work addiction relieved pain, 
helped inc foriiet, entertained me. olft-n-d me ,i sanctnaiy and uave 
me silent companionship when 1 felt all alone in the world (p. 24). 

Mv addiction scr\'ed me well, so 1 thoimlit. until niv health started to snlfer 
and 1 understood how detriincntal this sociaiK' ai t. cpt.iblc .ulineiit v,,is. 
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With llu- slarl ol colk'Uc. ilic disease pro- 
urc-sscd. I hliiully tollowcd ihc palli ol addic- 
lion mio dcsi nicl ivc. sell al)iisivc ix'liaviors. i 
riMiUMuijcr workiiiu Iroiii eleven p.m. uiilil seven 
a.m. and llien altendmu classes ilic lollowniu 
(lav. harelv abli' lo keep eves open. While 
doinu a elinieal lolation iii a neonaial inlen 
sive-earc uml, my ispieal work scliednle was 
seventy honrs per week, l.ookinu hack, mv la 
liUUi' was so ureal 1 eonUi ha\c endaii 
iiiTcd ihe hie one ol mv paiK iils cpnle 
easdv . 

I ki'pl sasanu 1 would enl hack on 
honrs alUT 1 linislicd iny Iwo \ear pro 
U,ram. llii-n mv 15. S. proL:ram. This 
weni on and on. .nid socm. 1 was m 
i.;radnate scdiool and di'iiunuls were 
even urcatiT. 1 bi'licved 1 had lo con- 
linne iiiv hei lic si'liednle. Heeanse I he- 
lieve(l 1 had no ciioicc, 1 lell 1 wasn l 
responsihli' loi' my Irantic ^elietlnlc. 
This hi'liel' kept me in denial ol my ad- 
(lii-tion. I'assel (1 <.)!)()) names ihc pri- 
mary characleristics ol workaholisni: 

Multiple addictions, denial, scll-cs- 
iccin problems, external rcicre'itini<. 
inabilitv lo relax and obsessiveness 
(p. 37).' 

Additional characteristics shared by 
worka.holics are; dishonesty, self- 
cenleredness. isolation, control. i)er- 
fectionisni. piles and files, lack of 
inlimaey. scdf-abuse. physical and 
psycliolotiical |)n)blenis. and sjiiri- 
lual bankruptcy (\.. 52). 

Ol all my symptoms of workaholisni. 
elcarlv niy physical problems wi-re the 
most ilisturbinu. The tirsi clinical 
symptom was an i-pisode of premature 

I., ^ ,1 fw.i wMii- i 1 1 1 o«Q I ifiu- 
haviuti breakfast at a restatn-ant when 
stuklenly 1 became short of breath and felt mv 
heart skip a hi-al. My trii-nds look me lo an 
enicrui'iic>- room where the plis'siciau said. "Vmi 
are stressed out and exhausted. You need lo 
quit sinokniu. enl down on drinkinu. stop us- 
iiiL!, calteiue, and nol work so much. ' 1 adhered 
lo the lirst three orders and totalis' iunored his 
rctcreiice to my lonu work hours. ICven if! had 
beiMi capabli' ol realiziuLi that I was a 
workaholic .il that lime. 1 could nol have 
sloppi'd iii\' behavior. Il was soiuel liiiiu ovci 
which 1 h.ul no conlrol. Kvvn when 1 made ,i 
conscious decision to reduce mv \vork hours, 1 



I'uiiid m\sell lilluiL; in the lime with other work-related 
1 ,isks. 1 lari 1 1 '.iMOl pomi s oui : 

Addictions lolallv control the addict, .inci ihe control 
iransceiids all louic or reason. I'liis doi'sn i mean llial 
.iddi,cis Kick the responsibility or the abilits' lo chantie. 
It merely means the aiiacliiuent is \-cr\' stronti and 
c.nuioi be overcome or resisted by lotiic or reason 
.done. Ibis IS one reason addictions arc difficult to 
ireai and lo o\ercoiiie (j). (>). 

\Iv second plis'sical attack came af- 
ter ,111 .iinomobile .iccideni in i;)H7. 
riiis M ,ir I iid collision lell me with Iwo 
herniated dises in my neck and li'iii- 
|,(iial maiidihular ioiiii ds'slu iK 't ion . 
Holh n| these alllielions were ureatly 
e.\aeerl),iied bv stress and in\' demaiid- 
iiiU work selieiluli'. ( )flen 1 would come 
home Irom work and collai)se on my 
bed with blindinu headaches. 1 was 
v-.'oi kiiii:. Iwo lohs durinsi ill's period in 
m\- lile wliili' m'ttim; in-ated for the in- 
piries -unstained in Ihe accident. 1 
would olliai lia\e li\c appoinliiienis or 
more a wei-k with \-,irious lu'allh care 
|)ro\idia"s. 

1 renu'iubi r one day lia\iiiu a mas- 
s,im' whili' 1 obsessi'd about work. Ac- 
eordinu lo I'assel (1990). 
■ obsessivi'iiess is a primars' character- 
istic on Ihe job" (p. 1 15). She also 
points out. 'the obsessor cannot li\'e 
without somethini> to do. so a constant 
flow ol new tliinUs is uecessars'" (p. 
I If)). Sliorils- alli'i' Ibis i-pisode. 1 con- 
lided lo a Iriend. "l was havintj a mas- 
saue and couUln i relax. Thousihts 
.il'oni ,1 urani 1 am workini> on and a 
list ol thiims 1 had lo do when 1 Uot 
back lo Ihe office made it impossible 
for nil' to en|o\' Ihe massasie. I couldn't 
stop ihinkiuu about it." He replied. 
"Laurie, sou are a workaholic. Vou re killing yourself. The 
reason \<)iu" medical jirohli'iiis from Ihe aceident arc uet- 
linu worse is because \-oii have not stoppi'd to let yourself 
hi-al. Von iii'i'd lii'lp." 

I knew he was riLilii. .At that point. 1 bci<an attending 
Workaholics Aiioiis inous ineetiiius and lound a solution to 
in\' problem ol work addiction. Workaholii's Anonymous is 
a Iwelvc-slcp protiraiii modeli'd alter Ihc twelve steps ol 
.Mcoholii s /\i loiu inous. 1 diseox ered what a healthy work 
schedule was lor me and commilled lo daily contact with 
.niotlier urolip uieilibei. llli.'- helpi'd iiie lo he honest and 
realistic aboui mv dailv ,iiul weekls' work plans. I bewail to 
schedule breaks and da\ s oil 1 siarleti tiiviiiu, myself enough 
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tiiuo to (irivo from one point to another rather than specd- 
iiiLi 'o make it to my next appointment. 

i coiitiiuic to build upon these solf'-nurturinu behaviors. 
1 still have busv days and oceasionally miss a meal or work 
.1 tew extra hours. In a workshop, John [kadshaw said. 
■■\Vc l.x'coiiie humans dointj rather than human beintis." After 

vcars of rccovi' /. 1 now have balance in my lite and tlu- 
.ibilitv to "just be. " 

Throuah the Twelve Steps of Workaholics Anonymous. 1 
have uained insiaht about work addiction and recovery from 
■.voi k addiction. Initially. Workaholics Anonymous meetmUs 
■.vcre inv sole source of support for not overworkint;. The 
uroup applauded me when 1 qu.it a prestifiious job in which 
I v.as miserable. 

Work addicts have difficulty laciim their addiction be 
I ,uisc ovcrworkinu is often praised, honored, and appreci- 
.iii'd 111 oursocietv. f'or example, llenifelt. Minirth. and Meier 
i 1 ')!.) 1 1 cl.iim: 

Di ivcnncss. coinpulsivity, applauded addictions, riiese 
.li e mtciThaiiiieable terms to describe the performance 
,inci perfection pressures that characterize this emo- 
tional health epidemic- of the 1990s (p. 6). 

It was in Workaholics Anonymous that 1 heard from 
members an aspect of work addiction that was not identi- 
lied in recovery literature. Members called it "romance ad- 
diction around work." This is the idea that: 1.) there is a 
pertect lob. 2.) the perfect job would automatically elimi- 
nate one s workaholic behavior. In my case. I initially had a 
lielief that if I found the "perfect job" 1 would be happy and 
have a hiUillin.ti work life. 1 viewed my job as the problem 
rather than my work habits. 

Workaholism and the concept of romance addiction 
around work have many implications in the field of career 
counselinu. 1 question whether some clients seeking career 
counselina niit;lU be imidentiued work addicts who also 
possess a romantic belief that the perfect career would make 
them happy and free them from the painful ryrle of work 
addiction. The disease could be discovered during the in- 
terview process if the career counselor was informed about 
work addiction. A thorough work history including hours 
worked, major problems on the job. types of jobs held and 
responsibilities, work patterns, and activities in other ar- 
eas (it life would help the career counselor screen the client 
lor possible workaholic tendencies. Some clients could make 
their own "diagnosis" simply by seeing a list of characteris- 
tics ol workaholics. The Work Addiction F^isk Test is one 
diagnostic instrimient being used. 

1 belii-vc il is the responsibility of cor.nselors to educate 
people about work addiction and take U seriously. I was in 
therapv for three years and was never identified. My com- 
mitment as a therapist is to promote wellness and a sense 
of well-being in my clients. Work addiction is killing people 



in our countn'. Recovery from work addiction 
can trulv save lives. 
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!Homesdf, Sacredself 

I would cowiseL ifou to be still 

To move away from ez'eriithm£ for a time 

'To wait quietly untiCyou come home to uour<clj 

'There willSe signs 

Songs iviiC sing from your tips 

'y'our Body wifC dance untft you 

'Jour eyes wiffsee magic 

'Hfiere you l^eep the fresh ffower 

iWiere you Sum the candfe 

PlCso luhereyou cry and where you bleed 

'There unffbe signs 

The magic of your homeseff, yoursacrea^eif 

'UWtal^e you to t/iesfiy 

Luna wiff welcome your flight 

'With silver emhraccs 

Comets mil 6e your lovers 

'Trails of stars mH carry you inward 

■Until at your care, a cataclysm will burst 

To the magic of your soul 
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With iiratitticlc to her. 1 lia\-c liorrtnvcd 11a Siizanni"'s 
])()ciii tor iiiv paper. '1 loiiicsclt', Sacrcciscl!" embodies both 
the sensation 1 lelt witiiiii nie wiien 1 liiseoverrd the coiiii- 
^eliiiLi tield and the uoal 1 set before me now as a counselor. 

In inv pre\-i(His jolj as a teacher, and niy eiirrent jolj as a 
nurse, there liave been Ihckers ot this sensation of hoine- 
coininLl, They have invariably oeeiirred diirinu moments ot 
relationsliip with students, patients, or other souls, liow- 
e\er, these moments of relationship were reletjated to aux- 
iliary status behind the primary skoals of jDroducintl an 
educated mind or a healed wound, Tlie end product was 
evaluated with little hononrm ot ilie subtle process that 
created it. In fact, the process needed to be justified and 
documented in accordance with standardized norms. 

One of my weaknesses, judginij by the criteria ot both 
teacliing and nursinu. was that, by nature, 1 dwell in and 
find my joy m the abstract processes ot life: the mat«ic that 
tlows between souls, the inspiration of a windy moonlit 
niUht, the intricate latticework between mind and c-motion. 

More accurately, my weakness is that 1 spent so many 
scars striviiiLi to bury that joy and become "productive." 1 
criticized myself for the classes 1 ixavc tliat were not inspir- 
uiii. yet 1 had buried my inspiration. 1 criticized myself when 
a baby died or became more ill. or 1 toriiot one of the nu- 
merous trivial tasks of nursinji that arc supposed to dem- 
onstrate efficiency. In the symbolic langiiaue of Myers-Briiifts 
typolou;\'. 1 was striving to be a successful Sensation type 
wliile supprc-ssin^ my innate Intuition tunetion. As my dis- 
comtbrt Lirew, 1 listened well enouuh to my intuition to rec- 
oLinize the sitins of soul distress. Then, 1 allowed myselt to 
slow down and reach tor deeper self-awareness. 

Ourinu the process of "cominti home to myself." 1 was 
reminded tliUt the inner \alues which had drawn me tirst 
to tcacliinu and then to nursiim were not being reflected in 
my work, 1 could not blame this soIcK' on tlic mandates of 
the u'orkplace, 1 had mtrojected the values of my family ot 
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oriuiii as idi'al and, just as iii c liildhood. loiiiul Iliai 1 v.as . acli smil. -^imic t liciils will \)v iiuiiicccl to 

lackiiiii. Mv laiiiih- tiloritu'd .it liu'Vi'iiU'iii . (iidci-. .iiid i lli ptrciuc ilu- iiia^if also. In an\' cast', 1 will 

ciciifv. hi t s iict the job done ' was iiiv iiiotlnT s. hlic indm'd have cniovcd ilir pioccss. This joy m the pro- 

unpiodiifiivc mv dcsifc to walt li, diaw. listen, .aid i mil .css .iiiiniis ihal 1 am lu atled in ilie rmlit di- 

niinu' with nature and peopU'. Whili' 1 ihoiiiihl 1 had lucn nciion eaieer wise. 

attraeti'd to the nurturing and relaiionshiii-nnenied aspccis 

<it tcaehiim and nnisina, 1 had aetnally chosen two pioics 

sioris corisiraini'd by the sanii' aeliieveiiient -•ineiitc-d man 

dates as m\- tamih'. 1 iineonseioiislv chose protessKins m 

which the outer 'shoiilds' retleeted those within me. h a\ ■ 

iiiii little room tor niirturiim or personal Inllillmeiit . 

It IS (pule possible that mv inner chanm's have unreal 
isiieallv tainted my view ol coiinselinu. 1 am sure, mven the 
i.vi'rall aciiit'vcment-orieritation ol our •.ocieiv. tli.il a uciod 
|)i'reciiiaiii' ol the |)laces empidvinii counselors also eiii|)ha 
si/c product, documented sue cess, and linaiicial u.un. 1 low 
ever, lor me, lliesi- e.\ternall\' imposed standards ,irc tai- 
easu'r to dismiss m the cminsehnu seitina. Thus, it is ■•(|uallv 
possibli' that mv mcri'ascd scil-awarcni'ss has .illowed me 
to discover a career more suited to my ini rin.-.;:' tu'cJs. 

In counselinu. my own \aiiK'S and career activities are 
no lonui-r at ;;dds. As a eoiniselor, 1 am not willinU to lose 
track ol mv highest ideal: The iiiiic|iie inner self, or soul, ol 
each person is sacred. When I am in a room with a client, 
or uroui) ol clients, that room is lull ol llie matiic that can 
pass between souls. Ol course, paperwork and doeumeiita- 
lion still lace me after 1 leave that room. My own values 
mav diverge uncomtortably Irom those ol the clic-nt. A par- 
ticular session may seem "non-productive " il a k w ol those 
standardized norms trickle under the door and c rawl into 
mv lap. 'I'el, despite all such, ativersities, that seiist' ol sa- 
credness prevails, as it has done in no other caret-r 1 ha\'e 
expi'ricnced . 

At mv c-urrent job as psyciiiatrie nurs;.\ 1 have had an 
unusual opportunity to substantiate this ditfercnce in sat- 
islaeiion between nursinti and eounsclina. Althonuh the ma- 
iorilv of mv tasks emanate Irom the nursinti domain, and 
thus carrv the burden of dotaimented productiveness and 
.^icuuiardizcd protocols, 1 ah;o serve iti a ccunisclinp capac- 
iiv. In those two hours a day that 1 lac-ilitate therapy uroups. 
and in the individual therapy sessions with mv desimiated 
patients, the sensation ot homecominti returns. 1 have 
worked with clients cautiht m t'ycles ol violence toward 
iheinsi'lves or others, clients unable to move out ol their 
emotional pain enouah to speak, and tlu'nt considered 
manipulative and intractable under the medical model. 
There art' also sessions that 1 allow to drain me or when 
seltdoubts still whisper in inv ear. Nonetheless, when 1 am 
m the room there is sacredness— 1 am eniiaued in the pro 
. ess (il lile -and ! walk out with ,i sense ol p-asniial lullill 
mem that overrides the iimnediatc emotions. 

.\.s a counselor, the noal 1 set betore me is to ,issisi each 
( licnt to come home to his i.r her sell, to whatever demee 
he or she is presently able Mv recounilion ol the mamc 
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Counselors as Expert Witnesses in 
Court: Suggestions for Survival 

and Success 
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Abstract . 



Counselors are 
increasingly asked to 
serve as expert 
witnesses in court 
proceedings. This 
article addresses the 
philosophical 
differences between the 
mental health system 
and the legal system, 
clarifies the role of the 
expert witness, and 
offers concrete 
guidelines for providing 
expert testimony in 
court. 



liK rc;isiiiL;!\-. ihc domain nt 
V oiiiisclnrs IS hciiii; cxj ), 1 1 1( led hr 
sMiui ilic |)ri\aic ili{Ta|)\' olticc. 
scliodl. iir ciimnnmiU' am'iUA' inici 
ilu' coiiri ronm Willi llu- urcwili in 
iiliiiaiinii (il .ill i\|)rs. counselors 
.lie ollon c.illrd u|)on lo sitn'c as 
in rxpcrl wiiiicss 111 courl in'ocrt'd- 
iiitis. ( 'oiiiisclors who iiinsi \ cn 
'.urc mio ilic 1' Li il .irriia ina\' Ircl 
ill-r{|j ii|)|)i.'d tor llic lask and over- 
wlu'liiu'd l)v its demands. This ar- 
lieU' .iddresscs ilu' |)hiloso|)liieal 
dilTerenees beiween llu' menial 
lu'alth sysiein .iiid llu- leual s\'s. 
lem. elarilit's ilu' rok- ol the t'.xpert 
witness, and otters coiuTete tiiiick'- 
liiK's for [)ro\ idinti e.\i)t'i"t testiiiiotu' 
in court . 

WIu'ii counselors are subi^ot'- 
iKU'ti to a()pear in court to testit\' 
reUarciinii their clinical contacts 
with clients, tliev art' rt'tiarck'd as 
1,1V witnesses ({■temlev. 1 ',)9 11. 11 
called to testitv in this capacit\'. 
tlu'v are rccjuirt-d to testit\' oiih' to 
what occniTcd in the past (Ste\'ens- 
Smith iV Ihiuhes. 1993) and are not 
penintted to otft-r o|)inions about 
t hose iiitcra< t ions. 

It IS im|)ort.int to note that m 
Colorado lict'iised prolessional 
connsclors. licenst'd inarn.iiit' and 
t.iiiiily theiaptsts. licensed clinical 
social workers, hcensetl psvcholo- 
Uists. and ( liiiiciaiis directlv super- 
\ised b\' licensed ilu-rapists mav 
claim that coiumiinication between 
themselves .iiid their clieius is 
■■|)ri\ ilei:ed. ' 1 'ii\ ileiicd conimiini 



( ,itioii ' is ,1 letial c(jiiet'[)i ensurinii 
ilial clients' disclosures ot personal 
iiilbrmatioii are protected I'rom ex- 
posure b\' therapists in leUal pro- 
ceediiiiis |i5aird (\ Rupert. 1987). 
I! the client w.Mvcs this privileiie. 
ilu' prolessional bus no letial 
Lirouiids tor wit hluildiiiii the inlor- 
Illation. ll<)wc\'er. il pri\'iU-!ie has 
not been w,ii\'cd b\- the clieui. then 
I he prok'ssional has a responsibil- 
ity to honor tlu' i lit-nt's contiden- 
liality b\' claiminti that t lu-rapt'iitic 
commiiiiieatioii is |ji"i\ ik'uecl. Wlu'ii 
pi i\ i leiied i-nmmunicat ion is 
claiiiK'd. it is tlu-n the responsibil- 
ity ot tlu' attorne\- set-kinu tlu' tes- 
tiinoiu' to secure a hearinii in order 
for the judiic to rule on the claim 
ol pri\ak tie. 

.An e.xpt-rt witness, unlike a lay 
witness, is someone whose role is 
to 'Ibrmulatt' a prest'iited opinion 
in court based on jbis or herj spt-- 
ciali/.t'd knowledi>e ol mental 
health" (IJemlev. 1991. p. 39). 
Counselors are likt-h' to be called 
.IS an twpert witness to address 
such issues as child abuse and 
nculect . child custody disputes, the 
compett'iict' ol a child to function 
.IS court witin'ss. and matters re- 
Liai din^ tiie ap[)ropriatc pku emcnt 
ol juvt-niles whose lamilies are in- 
\-olvt'd in child abuse alienations. 
The c.\p(M-! witness may be hired 
In' an attorm'\' to perform this role 
IStevciis-.Smith .V lluuhes. 1993). 
or their job responsibilitit's may 
lead to t his obliLl.lt ion . 
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AWARENESS 



The Mental Health System 
AND THE Legal System: A 
Clash in World Views 

c'ounsclors arc trained tn In- 
warm, farinu. .i>ciniinc. t'lnpathic, 
and rrspcfitul wlu-n dfalinii "iili 
clients (Ciirkluilt , 10(39; Roacrs, 
Gendlon, KIcsUt ^ Truax, 1967; 
Trtiax <S; Carkluitf, 1967). Morr- 
f)vcr. tlu'V arc adept at srciiiu tin- 
world iroiii the clic'iii's point ol 
view, believe in the worth and diti- 
mty ot all people, and have (level 
oped a tolerance for ambimntv 
(Corcv. I 99 1 1 . Thcv have bi'cii 
schooled in st'ckinu •wni-win" --o 
lutions to problems IMoorc. 19S()) 

Guilty or Not 
Guilty. 

The legal 
system is 
adversarial rather 
than cooperative. 

It presses for 
absolutes, rather 
than relative 
hypotheses. 



and arc proticient in considerinii 
the best interests ot all parties 
when t'onfrontinii disi)tites. Indeed, 
counselors operate ont ot a scien- 
tific method and st'ck "to (U-teniiiiie 
the tactors that inllucnce a certain 
l)ehavit)r and to evahiatc the extent 
and dirt'Cion ot their intlitcnce 
throuuh hviKithesis tcstinu" 
(Newman, 1991. p. 241). 
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Convcrselv. the lecal svstcm is 
adversarial father than t nopcra 
tive. It presses tor absolnt(.'s. rather 
than relative hvpoiheses 
(Vandenberu. 19'):',). It .Kin.nuls 
dichotoinv: 'miiltv" or not mnltv." 
rather than tlesciibiim Inhaviors 
alonu a continnnm. lite iiitnc 
conn procccdinti is dcsitiiicd a^ <i 
■ \vin-losc" proposition m \\hicli the 
best interests ot each attorncv s 
client arc the locus. While c<jnii- 
^elors shine in commnmc atioii. 
attorncvs' strentith is in intimula 
tion. Cii\-cn these diamet ricallv op 
posed jicrspcct i vrs . when 
connselois enter tin- Ictial .ircna. 
thcv may tcel inadcqtiatc and over- 
whelmed bv the nattirc ot the 
Icual process. 11 is crucial 
that counselors nnderstaiul 
their role as expert witness 
and become skilled in deal- 
inL< with the prcssiirt' ot i)cr- 
forming <>'i 'lu- witness 
stand. 

Th E Role o F THE 
Expert Witness 

Unlike a lav or tactual 
witness, an t'xpert witness 
has l)oth the responsibility 
and privileiic of offerinu to 
the court an opinion based 
on their proficicnev in a 
i;ivcn area. .NeutriUitv and 
impartiality characterize the 
role of the expert witness. At 
times this stance can be dit- 
ficult to maintain, especially 
when counselors are called 
to testitv about current or 
former clients, Auain. be- 
cause the ])riviU's.;ed commu- 
nication statun- cNteiuis to 
all licensed mental health provid- 
ers in Coloradc/ it may l)c mvokc-d 
when tlie therapist wishes to kvr\i 
conhdenlial therapeutic material. 
Nevertheless, when counselors 
adopt the role ol expert witness 
and aiirec to testily, it is not oiilv 
inappropriate to act as an advocate 
lor a particular partv. lail to do so 
minimizes the ercdibililv ol tin- 
witnes V statements. (Vaiuienbcm. 




199;^). In tact, many expert wit- 
nesses lia\ c been criticized tor uiv- 
iiiii bi,is(.'d testimonv and have 
1 .ceil accused ol playinu tlu' role ot 
.r hired mm" (Sehnllz Koss. 1993). 
lirod'-kv and Uobcv n97;5) devel- 
.ipcd Hi elfeetive response to the 
K ( ii'^atioii 111 beiiiu a bouulit ex- 
pert: thcv respond to such intimi- 
d.itioii by sa\-nm: 

It lias been s.iid that '\\'lu)sc 
bread we cat. his |si<i soim we 
'^inti. ll is lor exactly that rca- 
'^on 1 hciui over backwards to 
double and triple check my 
liiidintis, to injure there is no 
hint ot bias mtt'rtcrinii witli 
m\' cdiuiusioiis (]). 1 7G). 

In order to pro\ ule clfecli\(' cxpt-rt 
ustimonv. eoinisi'lors must ac- 
knowiedtit' both the strcntiths <iiid 
limitations ot their evaluations and 
( onclnsions. 

It counselors choose to enter the 
aren.i ol ■< xpt'rt wit nessmti." their 
-^nccess in this lole depends on 
masn-rinti some specialized skills. 
Cinidelines to assist mental health 
protessionals who become an ex- 
l)crt witness in court follow. 

Suggestions tor 
Survival and Success 

I . Learn tiil rules of the 

GASfE. 

(.dnrt proccciimiis ha\'c a struc- 
\urv. lanuuaue. and set ot rules by 
wliR-h they arc oruanized. Although 
( oiins(.'lors may In- nntamiliar with 
this '~i)here. it they are to be an 
etteetive expert witness, thcv must 
understand the ueneral procedures 
and retiulatiinis whi(di tiovern 
court prcH-cedinas. Attendina sev- 
eral hearinUs as an obsen,-tT before 
.ictuallv takmii the witness stand 
can i>ro\'e an invaluat)lc learniiiL; 
cspcnences. Also, consultiim with 
( Mllcai'MC'^ who have experience is 
r\tremelv liclptul. AvailiiiL' oneself 
et --pcciali/cd Iraiiiiim ihrouuh 
■•oinniiiuiu education opportuiii- 
t ic^ also IS bcnelicial. 



2. Revilw ethical 
oblicatioss. 

If tcstiinoiiN' will violate cdnti- 
(k-ntialii\' and/or prnilcufd com- 
miinicalidti, roimsciors sIkhiIcI 
seek an appropriaic release ot in- 
Ibrniai ion Ircim ihc clifiii or a 
court ordiT trom the nicli<(.-. Dual 
relationships hciwccii clients 
and/or oilit-r participants m the 
local proceeding, should he 
avoided. I'lir example, it vvoiild he 
considered a contlici ol interest 
tor a counselor to sei^e as an ex- 
pert witness lor her brother, an 
attorne\' on the case. Likewise. II 
the potential i'.\pe;t had a close 
relationship with nilier partici- 
IKinis in the procecdinus. ser\inu 
in such a eaiKicit\' I'or that case 
could he c()nsidered unethical, hi 
addition, il a counselor ev'aliiates 
or prcA'ides therapeutic sen'ices 
I'or a client for the purposes o| 
scr\'ini* as an expert witness, cli- 
ents shoiilci he yiven a (.liselosure 
form which reveals how the- infor- 
mation I he\' provide will be used 
in court. 

3. Meet asd prepare with the 
iiirisg attorney. 

Because the attorne\- who 
hires or subpoenas an expert is 
dex'elopini* an ariiuinent in ordc-r 
lowmacase. it is imperat ive t hat 
counselors meet with the attorne\' 
fare-to-lace to learn what the is- 
sues are. to tiain insmht into the 
opposmU attorney's theories and 
strate!;\'. and to understand the 
purpose of their testimoiu-. An 
expert v'. ituess who i.-. confused 
about the issues and the dirc-ction 
')| a ease can he incttect i\ e. 

Another reason to meet with 
t he allv altornev is to educate him 
or her reuardinii the particular 
are;i ol c,\i)eriise. .Mthounh most 
attorne\s are well-versed in leual 
matters, many luwe little under 
standinu ot the t heories and prac- 
tice ol psvcliol herap', . child abuse 
and iieulect. the b.ittercd spiaisc 
svndrome. human de\ elopiiient . 
iir other areas nl counselors' ex- 



pertise. It is important lor counsi'- 
lors to commiiniciite to attorne\'s 
what inlormation is imi^ortant and 
uive supporiuiL; (iocimientation. 
I.lkewisr, II is ( Tiiical lo ( lai ilv the 
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limits of one's expertise in order to 
a\'oid iKU'inii the altornev hiiikl a 
case on assumptions which the 
counselor cannot honestly and fac- 
tually support . 

In addition, m order to serve as 
"expert. " .1 witness has to be ■iiiiali- 
lied" or ruled as expert in a liiven 
field 1)\' the jiiduc presidinu o\i-r 
the hearing. Therefore, it is 
tremely iiseliil to share one's cur- 
rent vita with the hiriim attorne\'. 
.A liood vita should include all rc-1- 
e\-ant prolessional traininu (iiiciiid- 
1 n i; ( out i n II 1 n li ed u ca 1 1 (Hi I . 
speciali/cd e,\pei'ieiice. present. i- 
lions. and publieai ions. C'omplet- 
mii this siej) will inlorm t lie 
attornev ol one's i redentials and 
assist liliil or hci 111 iiiakiim the 
ease, (■iiunselors who expect to 
liinetioii in the role ol expert wit- 
ness should keep .icciirate records 
n| I he occasions in ,'. hich t hey have 
previeaislv been i|iialilied as I'X- 
IHTts. I'lior quahlieat ion as an ex- 
licri IS ,1 maior i nni ribulor lo a 



jiidiie's subsec^ticm recoiinition of 
one s expert ise. 

4. Take depositioss SERiowiLr. 
.\ltli(niiili attornevs and court 

reporters iikk' attempt to create an 
inlormal ai mospluTc at a deposi- 
iion. (oiinselors should retrain 
irom traterni/iiiii and should maiii- 
lain a prok'ssional demeanor at all 
limes, necaiise the purpose of a 
deposition is lor the delense to 
Liather inlormation and look lor 
weaknesses in a witness's lesti- 
inoiiv, aiuihiiiL; s.iid b\' a poten- 
lial \vitiiess m,i\- be used in court, 
(■oiinselors 1 1 ii u t loiniiu. as an ex- 
pert \viiiiess should answer (|iies- 
inHis li(Micsil\- bill si 1 c( 1 net ly . 
I'lua'c will be Inrtlu i' oppoitiiiiil\- 
tor eiaboraiioii ii'iriim ilie aitu.il 
lieariiiii. 

5. Be prepared. 

The expert witness is iisiialU' 
expected to pro\'ide clear and spe- 
cific information reeardinu records 
(iiicludinL!; exact dates. limes, and 
places! of client contacts. They are 
.ilso expected lo be able to uive a 
rationale lor their theoretical aj)- 
proach and to justify their meth- 
ods of ev'aliiat i(Hi and/or 
treatment. KnowledUe of and the 
abilii\' to cite current literature 
enhances the counselor's pei"ceive(i 
eompetence. Heiim lanuliar with 
opposii 1^ views and weaknesses in 
<iiie's '.11 data increases i he 
cminseiDi's credibility as an ex- 
pert. If it is necessan' to reler lo 
notes, this procedure is .icceptable; 
liowivii", aii\ \i.i'itteii iii.ileiial 
brouuht into the courtroom may be 
made a\'ailahic to both attorneys 
and iiia\" e\-en be mnde part of the 
court record. 

6. Don't re intimidated! 

Opposinu attorneys oiteii resort 
to intiiradalion and direct attack 
when at tempt int; to discredit an 
expert. Thev mav endeavor to trap 
witnesses, put words in then 
iiuaith' . inisinlerpret their sl.itc 
inenls. and strive to coerce wit ■ 
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lu'svcs into answcTinU "\'i*s" or "no" 
lo (|ii('stions uhcn an accurate 
.mswcr ri'(|iiiri's an explanation or 
a (jualiiicr. Competent witnesses 
( xpec; such tactics and use coa- 
niiivc rcstnicturinti technicjues 
i\' iclK'iilxHini. 1!386) to bolster 
--(■II conticlcnce. I'^ir example, tliey 
i cniind tlicinselvcs ot' their exper- 
lisc and their ritiilt to take their 
lime ill lormiilatiiiLi responses. 

W'lu ii an attorney asks a qiies- 
iion w ith multiple parts, or a ciiies- 
lioii which is unclear, il is 
permissible to ask lor the ciiiestion 
Id be broken down, or to be re- 
phrased lor clarity. When bad- 
gered bv an attorney, the best 
revpoiisc is to Ik- lirni but non- 
dclcnsi\'C'. RclusiuU to be unncr\'ed 
by a hostile attorney is a mark of 
a liood expert witness. 

7. Usi; TUF. riicuNiauES of good 

PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

.Anyone who has taken a basic 
speech course knows that toni' ol 
\()icc. inllei tion. pacint^, f;'.'sturinU. 
tiniiuU. and use of silence are 
paramoiiut in effective or;>;!. com- 
munication, rhesc are no less true 
in pci formint* as an expert witness 
in couit. Counselors should re- 
member that as a witness they are 
.iciois in a drama. Their goal is to 
use all ol their skills to insure that 
the "audience" (judge and jurv) 
pciccivc their expertise in a given 
area. Moreiu'cr. because the court 
hearing is essentially a strug,«,le for 
power and control, tlie judicious 
use ol these techniques can re- 
duce I he witness's feelings ot 
weakni'ss or defeat . 

8. Practice ti:chniquI:S to 
countbracr attack during 

CKOSS-bXAMlhATlON. 

Clinical skills often pnu'c ex 
Ireniclv helpful for counselors on 
liic witness stand. Retraining can 
l)c a powerful means of preseui- 
nm (lata lo the court in a new light 
(llubcr >\- Hariith. 1087: 
Meverst. m .V Todd, 1980). Such a 
tcchni(|ue has the effect of chal- 



lenging the opposing attorncv's ar- 
gument. In addition, when an at- 
torney is belligerent, simply 
describing the obserA'cd behavior 
may curb it. I'or example. [3rodsky 
11991) suggesteil saying. "I notice 
\()u are raising your \'()ice a lot 
now" (p. 107) in order to get the 
attorney to back off. 

Brodsky (1991) also listed other 
loreetul techniciues such as "Ad- 
mit-Deny" ([). 41. "Negative Asser- 
tion" (p. 131). and "Push Pull" (p. 
166). When confronted u nh ques- 
lions that are loaded or partially 
true. I3rodsky (199 1) advises to ad- 
mit the part that is true and 
strongly disagree with the false 
aspect. For example, an attorney 
may ask. "Isn't it true that children 
often lie?" Astute witnesses will 
anticipate that the attorney is co-^ 
vertly suggesting that a child 
abuse victim may have lied about 
the abuse. In response to such a 
((uestion. the witness can use the 
Admit -Deny approach and say. 
"While children certainly do lie on 
occasion, tiiey usually do it to stay 
out of trouble, not to create 
trouble." 

Negative Assertion involves 
strongly disagreeing with an attor- 
ney who expects to receive an af- 
firmative answer to a question. I'^or 
example, when asked, 'Isn't it true 
that psychological tests are full of 
'•rror and not very accurate?." 
clever witnesses might use the 
negative assertion and reply, "No. 
quite to the contrary! Although 
there is some margin of error in 
all tests, valid and reliable tests 
can be quite accurate in predict- 
ing certain behavior." 

Another technique, Push-Pull, 
essentially involves "going with the 
resistance." When an attorney 
pulls in one direction, rather than 
resisting and becoming defensive 
as the attorne>' expects, the com- 
petent witness pushes '.-vcii harder 
m the same direction. An altorncs' 
mav say, "^'ou have told the court 
that in your protessional oninion 



■ Jason should be in his father's 
custody, ^'our assessments aren't 
perfect are they?" Although one 
might be tempted to defend the 
evahaation procedure, according to 
Brodsky (1991) it is often effective 
•() str(mgly agree with the attorney 
and say. "I most certainly am not 
perfect and 1 don't know of anyone 
who is." All of these methods are 
attempts to catch the opposing at - 
lorney off-guard and to gain more 
power and c(jntrol on the witness 
stand. 

9. Don't be afraid to say "I 
don't know. " 

Even "experts" don't know ev- 
erything. Acknowledging the 
boundaries ol one s expertise can 
increase one s credibility as a wit- 
ness. Brodsky (1991) maintained 
that witnesses who arc bold 
enough to say "I don't know" can 
change the way they are perceived. 
"They can now be seen as having 
respect for their limitations, hav- 
ing humility, and having the good 
sense not to try to know everything 
in every situation" (p. 174). The 
most important thing is not to say 
"1 don t know" too often, nor io say 
it defensively. Alternative re- 
sponses such as, "It's an answer 
nobody knows" or "It would be dif- 
ficult for anybody to know..." are 
often effective. 

1 0. Resist personalizing the 

CASE. 

Although testifying in court can 
be intensely emotional and de- 
manding, survival and successful 
performance in the role of expert 
witness requires objectivity and 
distancing. Because many counse- 
lors have personality types which 
make them vulnerable to taking 
criticism personally (Hirsh & 
Kummcrow, 1989), they may feel 
liersonallv berated under cross- 
examination. A wise witness re- 
minds thcmself that opposing 
attorneys arc not usually attack- 
ing tlwtn. but are seeking weak- 
nesses in their data or conclusions. 
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Another obstacle tor counselors 
to overcome, in their role as expert 
witness, is that of taking too much 
responsibility lor the outcome ol 
the case. It is useful to remember 
that much evidence and the testi- 
mony of many witnesses contrib- 
ute to the final ruling m a case. 

Conclusion 

The courtroom may be a new 
and somewhat awesome arena for 
counselors to enter. Being trained 
in cooperation, they may be 
shocked at the adversarial nature 
of legal proceedings. However, 
when they utilize these suggestions 
and play their roles in the court- 
room drama as accurately and pro- 
fessionally as possible, counselors 
have a great opportunity to con- 
tribute to the cause of justice. 
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W. iild he mtcrcsicd in ;i l ounscliiiLi prcijcct thai builcis instant 
r.ipi).'iri . losis Diilv ,1 tfw (li)iiars, .iiul is a sure lu'i tor success with 
mui(ilc-lc\-rl kids? West Middle Scliool in Aurora lias such an activity — 
.1 bicNclc repair program — and it happened b\- accident. In '987. when a 
nemhhor Liave nie a 20" bicycle left over trom a i;araue sale. 1 brought 
liie bike to nw otfice to see il'any siudcMits would be inicn-sted in it. The 
;■ spouse was o\erwhclniin£>I A number ol students wanted the bicycle, 
while others \-olunteered to fix it up and uet it in uood working condi- 
iion. I'hus the bicycle repair project was started at West Middle School. 

Our only tools were a screwdri\ er. a pair ot pliers and a wrench t^iven 
lo us b\' the principal, 'riie first year, the "hike shop boys." volunteerinu 
at lunch and after school, repaired not only that 
bike but 25 more for fellow students. Bikes to be 
repaired came from West staff members and their 
friciids. as well as from I'lnphn'ees in other Au- 
rora schools. 

Beint< a bicycle urease monkey myself. 1 olten 
carried on coiuiselint sessions, with a student 
working on one end of the bike and me on the 
other. We talked about laimlv problems, schools, 
peer relations, drutls. and alcohol in a ver>' re- 
laxed setting. It didn't take lonU to realize that 
the bike project loulcl well be a middle school 
eciuivalent of play therapy. In play therapy a 
child's natural activity, pla\'. is utilized in creat- 
ing a relaxed therapy settinti to tbster communi- 
cation between ehilci and counselor and to 
encouratle the child to explore behaviors and ex- 
press feelimls, 1 riisco'.ered that bicycles to middle 
school students are what toys and other play 
items are to \ountler chikiien. enablinti me to 
reach and relate to middle school students in a 
natural, comfortable wa\'. 

The bike project continued on a limited basis 
in the counselinU oltice until 1992. when it was 
included in a ser\'ice learnintiUrant from the Colo- 
rado Department of Education. This cooperative 
school/community elfort involved West Middle 
School, the Optimist Club, the YMCA. Rel Edu- 
cation Lab. and the Aurora Police Department. 
With the arant. West would be able to have a fully 
equipped, state-ol-the-art bike repair shop with all the. proper tools, 
equipment, and supplies, \'ohintcer teachers would come trom the 
communitN', 

In the 1 3 months since the coun 
sellimolhce bike project became the 

West Middle School bicycle repair Mukilv School 

\uii'r.i Nc/iim/'-, ( ii/(>r,iciu 

25 
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^liop, a numbor of chanacs have 
i.ikcii plac'f. llir old davs ot one 

l.l-(]|K- ( lUlllScllU'/'-IlKicllI llllcIiU 

Moil .lie nil l(iiiL;cf. 1 '.(iiiiiiiiL; ii'i\\- 
! ■(•! wccl 1 lllc \ (illlllU'ci- lllsirilcloi 
.111(1 '-I luit'ir,^, \\ lllU' I ^ci N r .I'- 
ii|-oU'ci l.iciliialor . 111(1 -^iiop ( nor 
iliiiator. \o loiim-r arc ilicrc 
,1 li.iiKlliil 'i| ■j/ikc --hop 
AC iinw lia\"c aiorc 
I hail :j() --uulciits a \-car, iii ■ 
. iudir.L:. -irK, I'liicruiiiu a>- 
liill\- trained huA'cli' icpair 
'.icliiiuiaii--. Mik( --hop 
■ i. 1-- --(■-- ( ( u It 1111 ic I lircc (la\ s 
; I'l l\ , Willi --I luhail s 
.'. ' u kii il; nil I lu'ir own I liki's. 
..I her --iiidcms' liikfs, and 
loiiaii'd hikc-- 



niadc in his life. L'slnii Aurora 
I'-ihlic Schools' icarncr (nilc(HiH' 
1 .a iui I .iLic he liild cue .nldicilci' 
■ 1 he --imp hail made liiiii iiiln .i 
.';,ll )iii ai i\ c v. orki i ' ■ 

--1 Udcl It like hcl 1 il; Ml 1 111- 1 Ilk' 

- i 1- !) riici r rc--p' 11 1-^c-^ ( u 1 a 1 1 ( \ . 1 il 1 



r 



riuac .ire --e\'cral heart ■ 
■.ariiimL; --icaie-- lr(Hii tlu- 
hike p ro] e( t / l.d ki' --hop. 
I a le ol I he "l liki' ho\'s" Ironi 
1 arl\' (l,i\s, now IH, c.uiu' to 
West reci'iith- to donati' two bikes. 
Ik' said till' biki' proji-et aloiii' had 
kept hiiii in --eiiool a k'W \'i'ars at^o 
aiici he now has \()liinli'i'i"i'd to hi' 
an instrnctor. 

Anotlu'i" biki' shoj) bo\'. a sixth 
.trailer, hail been ditehinu school 
•Aith ri'!;nlanty and teariiii; up the 
' !a--sro(uii when he did attend, 
ilowe\er. his iiiechaiiical uiited- 
lies-- was eas\- to reeounix.e and 1 
^oi hint iiuohcd in lixiiiu bikes. 
When the school custodian ciuit in 
I he iiiiddle (il the \'ear. this student 
look the bike project tool box and 
v.eiit troiu classroom to classro()iii, 

iheiiim "hx-it" serviei's. lie liter 
.ill\- kept the place touctlier until a 
new ( iislodiaii was hired. This 
\ear. this • 'uns; student, now an 
1 luhth t^radei". was reeouiiix.ed as 
line ol the touiidin^ lathers of the 
bike -hop and Ua\'e talks in the 
I oiiininnitv .iluait it. lie spoke to 
.ui audience ol niore than 100 
people at .1 --er\ice learuiiiu con 
lereiice at the i'(Hiiniunity Collem' 

i| Aiina-a and to a resiioiial iiieel 
nil; "1 the ^ NH '.A. 1 le Wacs to about 
icil what a dillereuce the l)ike -hop 



^ ^ -J I 



,111011 indicate they uain -ell cs 
teeiu, iiKisti-i"\' ol a skill, and pi"a( 
lice ill cooi)i'ratiiiu and rciatuiL; 
with others, lasilitv percent ol the 
-tiick'iits rated their experience in 



the prouraiii an A or ,\+, 
percent rated it a 15 uv M-^ 
lueiits Irani the students 
locus on skills uained, 
with "I leaiiii'd to taki' 
bikes .ipart .iiui put 
iheiii back touether' ami 
"1 learned to use a vari- 
ety ol' tools," Mori' ini- 
P'lrtantK', ihiHUili. is tbi' 
( oniiiient . "We learned 
\ui\v to work touether, 

ik'vond the > ouiisel- 
()pp(Ha u ni t \' It al- 
lards, we are .iware ol a 
iiuniher ot other beiii'lits 
Iroiii the bike shop expe- 
iience, AltluniLili we do 
11. It lia\'c olfici.il -tatis- 
tu s on bike shop ])artici- 
p.iiuni lad.itinu to 
--t n den t p(a' I (U in ,i 1 1 ce 
,iiid bi'havior. -nine in 
! I nial indie, not - --how 
i :;c -111 ip e\])ei 11 1 u e lias 



Twei lt\' 
( 'mil- 



.1 positive impact on students. No 
bike shop jiartif'ipant's name was 

'11 i|ie two or more l"s list for the 
• iiri li (|ii,irtcr , i id none was oi i t lu' 
: 1--1 1 lie 1 1 1 ei II loi 1 li-t , ( )ill\' line 
: ike -Imp -t IK lei It was listed on the 
-' 111. II- lii-iiphiie list lor kairth 
■in. liter, :-iAi r,il -tudi-iits' atti'ii- 

i nil e iiii|iiii\ i d I 1 .1 isuierabK' (Mice 
\ :: . 1 1 ■ ■ 1 1 1 . '1 li d 1 1 1 t he 1 )tkl' shop, 
\\'c I ■ iiii-elnr- .lie .ilwavs looking 
r . I', 1 1 1 lie- I.I I c. icli kids, idi'as 

I 111 I I ii "111 1 - 1 . . II iLiaue them in 
II' . ■! ,iiui 1 iii inir.iue improved 

' i 1 I , 1 I 1- 'I 1 11. 1 1 !i e. 

■,\ ' ,i;i .li ,',,i\ - |..iikiiiu lor ways 
, 1 . I II II 1 I lib kill-, 1(1 build rap- 
j . .1 1 1 1 1. 11 !■ , id- 1 1 1 el lect i\-e eiani - 
Iihl; II i.ii h'li-iiip-, ,\ bike project 
, ■- .1 ui 1 -It ami 1'. ,11 . >r , I ure.it rap- 
I 'Mil I 1 1 lidi I a II i 111 II K icdi bly 
1 .i-\ activit\ ui t -larted. .Ml that 
.'.(Uild be needed lor ,1 biki' project 
III .1 -elionl. I liinc. or i leiuhborliood 
■.\ould be ,1 lew tool-. .1 li'W l)ikes. 
.111(1 ,1 lew kids. .Add to that a place 
1 1 1 wi irk .111(1 ,1 little t iiiie and t he 
project ( ."uld be iniderway. Suc- 
cess. Ill lei'iiis ol adok'sceilt bu\'- 
III ,iiid l uh.inced sell -esteem, is 
uuarailleed. 
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( )n I he I diic 



After-School 
Care: An 
Innovative 

Counseling Setting 

^l.u sh.i U ;i,',L;/ns l i jiuc. /'/;/' 
X' n.irlcr \\'h!i!n,<: 



111 1 MM 1 . ,111 rsi ini;iu-(l (;<) I . 
cllildrcii iK M wctc ci i ici I Uc i m 
13.500 lu-lnrc ■ .md ;illci- -scli()()l 
proa.raiii'' lociU'il in puljlic si hools 
(I";ir(lulMr >\ I l.irdciisilc. 1 ')<.)'M. 
Main- (il llii'sc cliildcarc prourains 
arc characliTi/cd as paniuTslups 
with commuiiiU' .iticiii-v sponsors 
ll"ar(|uliar i^- I lardcasdc, 1 ".);):?). In 
ilic soulli suhiirhaii area ol iiu'i 
ropolilaii Dcincr. mu' sucli pro- 
Liraiu scr\cs 1:^ schools and o\cr 
300 children iM. Hanc. |)iTsonal 
commnnic.uion, -luW \ \. 1U04). 
Children who participate in alti'i - 
school care |)rouranis are therelori' 
niinvailablc to seek t radit ion.il 
coiiiiseliim services diirinu the al- 
ternoon hours, the "rrime timi'" pc 
riod lor coniisclors to si'i' \(ainii 
clients. Oni' \ iaijlc solution to this 
dileiiiina is to hrinu co^lnsclin^ ser 
vices to tlii'si' childri'ii in thi'ir al- 
ter-s(diool care settinus. Wh.ik' 
sonu' at'ti-r-school prouraiiis do oi- 
ler coitnsclinu services, at least 



(35".. do 
I lardcastle 



not (I'arqnhar 
I 093). 



The lirst step in devi-lopiim an 
alter school counselmu i)rot>rani is 
locoiisiiit with the director. IT the 
diri-ctor is willinti to cxplori' the 
possihilil\- (d incoriioratinti a 
coiMisclinti conii)oni'iii into alti'r- 
school care, a needs assessment 
shonld l/c conducted. Such an 
asscssiticnt could inclmle surveys 
or tiitervti'vvs ol cluldcarc workers. 



\/.i; s/).i U ;i;;,'//)s / r.l/lic. /7l/' 
A- /'.if/ce \\ l)itiiii: 
;m c/ wm ../ ( ii/nr.n/o .If /'cfUi'/" 
/>en\ i'r. ( 0 



i.Mclici s. .md p.iri nis, || i here i-. 
1 \ i(li iu (■ ol .1 need li.r connsclinti 
-^!-r\iccs .nui .1 \'. 1 1 1 1 u tin CSS to 
-npport .ind | .n iii ipatc ui thcni. 
iMitlu-i' pfour.aii d;\ 'iiipincnt (an 
t.ikc place. 

In uian V i . iscs. ires lor alt cr-' 
school connsi liiiL:. v.onid he borne 
l)\' mduidnal l.uiiilics whose chil- 
dren rc(|iurc sci viccs. Snch a |)rac- 
tici' is couiiuon \'.licn hcontinti 
..rtiani/ations .nid sports teams 
oiler their proiiiaiiis to childriai 
iiivoK'cd m altci' school care. Other 
linidinu options nulncii' scekinu 
■.grants Irom ( haritahic or iio\'ern 
lUiMital atii'iicies or sccnrini!. .\U'd 
icaid hcnclits. I ' ni\-crsil ii's with 
connsclor iranmm protirams ma\' 
consider dc\'clopinu |iracticum and 
inti-rnslni) opportninties when 
coiuisclinti scrviei's conld he |)ro- 
idcd licc ol charm'. 

The altcr-school care program 
is an ideal ciivironiiicnt lor loster- 
ui<i coiiininiucation and cnhanciiiL!: 
a joint cll'ort ol |)arints. teachers, 
school counselors, .md childcare 
workers to address childri'u's men- 
tal health needs. School iiersonnel 
who identity children with emo- 
tional dilTieidtii's would havi- av- 
enues ol riderral for individual 
connsi'litu!, services. With client 
consent, laiiiilies. counselors, and 
school personnel (oulil work lo- 
Uethcr to iniprovi. a clii'tit's eiiio 
tioiial adiustnient. bi-havioral 
control, and school i)erl'ornianee. 

(ii"iHi|) couiiselinu would also be 
an eHieieiit and eltectivc nioiialitv 
Tor counselors to employ iu an at- 
ter-sehool ehildcare settinu. Chil- 
dren could be hclpeil to co|)i' with 
issues such as divoreinu parents, 
relocation, uriet and loss. i)eer re- 
lationships, and lamilv violeiu'c. In 
addition, because jiareiUs pick uji 
chil(h"en Irom childcare pronranis 
alter work, they would be available 
lor consultation at\d i)otentially lor 
liarticipalion ui iiarent education 
and other preveiUativc and tainily 
wellness jiroiirams. 



\s a result ol initiatinu conn- 
sehnu scr\'ici-s in al I er-sidiool 
childcare iirourams. children with 
I'luotional needs (-(Uild be ad- 
et|u.iU'h' and eoincnient K' scr\'cd. 
\lori'o\-cr. the school coukl bceotiie 
the comimiiutv scitinu I'or educa- 
tion. ( hildcire. and mi'Utal lii'alth 
scrviei's. 



!\elei"<'nccs 

i'.irduli.ir. I-., .s i l.u iii .isiic. I), ll'.iil.'il. 
Vijlionai .sii.'di/ (./ In loif and ii/lcr- 
--(-/loo/ 1)1 (uitdins i( oiilr.H i No. 
;.( 1 oo 1 1. I'lirtsmoutli. NH; RMC 
KcsiMreh i orixir.ii um . 
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Caught In the Middle: Protect- 
ing the Children of High Conflict 
Divorce. C.irla 15. (i.irriiv ;in(i 
MitclK'il A Baris. .\c\v Vork: l.rx- 
iiitiion i5()()ks. 1994. 172 pp. 
(Si 9.95) 

t arla 13. Ciarriiy and Mitc hell .A. 
Baris arc (."(ilorado c hiUi psycholo- 
gists who ha\-c procku'cd a book lor 
the benefit ol children m Canqhl 
in ilw MUkili-: Protcctiiui the 
(ircn ql lliqh (.'onjlict Divorce. 

Besides urapplinu, with the 
usual staues ot' lirowini* up. chil- 
dren in divorce situations tace nu- 
merous additional pressures. As 
many as one third ol'these chiUlren 
are pawns in the continuim< ani- 
mosity between their parents, ol- 
tcn without the adults' recoiinition. 
Many inter\'entions are possible to 
assist the parents with inovim: to- 
ward coopcrati\'e co-parent ini<. 

Garrity and Baris enumerate 
the factors that intluence a jMisi- 
ti\-e outcome tor these children. 
They describe the issues that par- 
ents uu'oUe their children in, 
warninii that continued, unre- 
solved contlict can have severe 
lonti-term results. 

The authors desc-ribe the impact 
of parental contlict on various aues 
of children: developmental re- 
sponses and potential neu,ati\'e 
consc()ucnc (.'S if steps aren't taken 
toward remedyinti the stress. I'se- 
h:l checklists with specific descrip- 
tions help the reader assess the 
level ol conllict, X'isitation liuuie- 
lines arc then listed, i^iven tiie de- 
velopmental .mc of the chiltl and 
the level of conflict of tlic p^'rents. 

"Parent, il .dicnation s\'n(iroinc. " 
in u'liicli one parent ciicouraues 
ilic child til reject the other par- 



i iii. i-- the lUf.si irasiic result ol a 
iiiuli ( ciiilli( 1 divorce, (iai riiv .iiiil 
Baris describe iliis s>'iidroiiic and 
ilie manilestaiion ol specilic behav- 
iors. .IS well as ihe iiii|)oi"iaiicc ol 
eari\' recoiiiuiiiiii and inlcrx-eiition. 

(\iu(ii\t in MiddU- iiicliuli-s 
a comprehensive intervention 
model that reeniiimcnds si ratciiics 
10 utili/c a p;;i"eniiiiii coordina- 
lor. c liildrcn s tlu-ra[)isi, and sup- 
port services lor I he i.irueteil 
parciit as well as the alien. ilins; 
parent , The parentiiiii coordinator 
assists parents wiih creatinu a 
plan that moves from "conllictual 
to cooperati\'e [Kirentiii!*," usually 
workinii throuuh the static of "dis- 
eimauement." This helps the par- 
ents iiet throuiih impasses ami 
keeps children out of the loop ol 
parental conllict. 

.•\ sample of a leijal parentinu 
|)lan and a parenting checklist of 
areas that may neetl to be ad- 
dressed are included in appendi- 
ces, as are lorrnal parentinil 
coordinator .md chililren's ihera- 
pisl .iiireements. 

This book can be a vahuible 
startinn place for di\'orcinu par- 
ents. Contlict mediators orarbitra- 
lors, therapists, and members of 
the lei^al system in\'ol\Td with di- 
vorce cases will find this book con- 
tains specific c.xplanations and 
intervcniioiis to miide parents to- 
ward coope'at ive co-parentinu, 
ultimately aci uali/.inii t be well-be- 
iiiu, nl the children of divorce. 

Kc\ ivw ed h\- i\im .s/Mison. .i 
I . 'U/ise/c; .1! l\/?e,il Kidac //jl;/) 
/('//erso;? ( ounn 
Si /?()('/ /';s!;k I 



In Love and In Danger: A Teen's 
Guide to Breaking Free of Abu- 
sive Relationships. Barrie Levy, 
Seattle: Seal Press. 1993, 107 pp, 
lSH.9r)) 

Thomili icenaiiers find ihem- 
sclv(.-s (i<.aliiiu, with niiiiu'rous 
idult problems io(la\'. one ol ihc 
most serious can be an abusiv'c re- 
lationship. Barrie l,e\'y has penned 
some ach'ice lor ihcm in In /.ore 
find In DiuUH'''. 

The hook o|)ciis with lirst-per- 
s(in accounis ol dcstructi\'c rcla- 
iioiisiii|)s — iwo iccnaue liirls and a 
moiher whose dautihter had come 
ihrouuh a damicrously \'iolent re- 
lationship. The accounts are raw 
and powerliil. 

Levy inchuies statistics about 
the increase of dating \ iolenee (an 
estimate is 28" o), claiminu at least 
one out of even,' four stude:its arc 
impacted, in Love and In Danger 
also defines types of abuse — from 
emotional |\-erbal put-downs, in- 
icrrouations. threats of tellinii se- 
crets, isolatinu, the boy or uirl from 
others' innuence) to physical to 
se.xual lincludinii coercion), 
Quotes from teens include those in 
nay and straii<ht relationships, 
iiirls and boys, 

,-\ series of questions helps teens 
decide whether they arc either vic- 
tims or abusers thenisebes. The 
cycle ot violence is then explained: 
lension-bnildinii. explosion, and 
honeymoon staijes. Reasons why 
abuse occurs are explored, the 
l)rice ol stayim< in the relationship 
is discussed, and dec-idinu, whether 
to leave or stav in the relationship 
is e\'aluated. 

.Suii.ticstions tor x'ietiins or abus- 
ers wantimi to make chanues are 
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listed. A sliorl tinal chapter offers 
hope tor future, healthy relation- 
'^hip choic'es. 

Blank passes arc inrliicli-d 
I liroiitilioii I , with c|iiestions thai 
lead ilu- reader lo personal re 
'-ponst's ahoiii each area covered. 
Ill U)rc (ind In Danfivr is a quick 
read for teens, with lots of oppor- 
iiiniiv lor personal retlectioi.i and 
discussion. Teens and thost- who 
work with them will henetit IVoni 
ihe mioiinat ion and acK'iee. 



When Love Goes Wrong: What to 
Do When You Can't Do Anything 
Right. .Ann Jones and Susan 
Sch'-cht er. New York: llarpt'r 
Collins I'uhlishers. 1992, 345 pp. 
(S201 

.Xcconiinsi to a reference troin an 
Aumist 1 990 .Journal of the Aiiieri- 
can .Medical Association, batterini; 
is now the single most common 
canst' o|' injury to women in the 
L nited States. I he media attention 
Liiven to rect'iit cases siich as the 
Simpson /Goldman murders in 
C alifornia offers an opportimitv to 
scriitini/.e the problem of desti'uc- 
ii\ e i i'lationships. \V'/ien lx)vc Goes 
Wrniia is an excellent resource Ibr 
women and lu'lpint* professionals. 

Authors Ann Jones and Susan 
Sclu'ciittT offer an analysis of con- 
trollinsi partners: rncn who sia'ii 
power usintj a variety of tactics to 
s^et iheii- way. Checklists of these 
cot-reive actions are pro\ided to 
hel[) women sort out what is hap- 
pcninu in their own relationships. 
First-person accounts add read- 
ability, cmpoweriiifi controlled 
women to take action that can help 
them regain their lives. 

.An t-arly chapter addresses the 
woman's denial and mlnlmizinii of 
these ln-haviors and her attempt to 



"lake I lu' hlaiiie ' lor the abuse. 
1 (owe\'ei". the hook cmphasi/es that 
the controller i*-. ilu- problem, by 
choosinu lo bt lia\ r dc^i rucii\'ely. 

.■\ latt-r chapier oilers lAalua 
lions ot programs tor balterers, 
what works and what does noi , 
(The authors, tor example, Liuard 
atjainst couple tluTa()v when there 
is an imbalanct' ol power. I Vlore 
ehct'klists '^uutiesi ions for 

evaluatinii a nood coimselor tor 
this kind of work and for assess- 
iiitl chaniies lollowmu help. 

Most of Ihe book deals with 
liel[Mnii women luakt- decisions 
about whether or not lo stay in the 
relationship, and what lo do it the 
decision is to U-ave. Tips about 
shelters and other housiiiL; op- 
lions, tiainini; financial support. 



usint< I he le.tial system, and devcl- 
opini^a support system of personal 
advocate's can empower women to 
make ihe best choices for them- 
selves and tlu'ir children. 

Special st'ctions help women 
j)roteci their childrt n. find help for 
their own substance abuse prob- 
lems, and choose new potential 
jiartners. Advict' is tjix'cn for fam- 
ily, friends. <ind professionals in 
a position to help. There is an e.x- 
iensi\ e bibliotiraphy and list of re- 
sources ill the a()pendix. 

\V'/n-n /,oi'(" Goes Wronci is a 
t'ompelliiiii book with a plethora of 
practical assessments and sutjtjes- 
lions tor women in netjative and 
daniicroiis relationships. It's a 
must for a counselor's bookshelf. 

,'\e\ H'u I'J /n /'.in? M/ziso/j 
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COLORADO COUNSELING ASSOCIATION 
1994 LEADERSHIP DIRECTORY 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

PRESIDENT 

Dollie Ji iiotii-s 
.398 S ■. • ■DOP.i '.Vi/ 
".:r\! ' CC ;■■ J.<' 

>■■ :io;> r-^ 
■ :> .■ J. ■ I ^rf 

,-AX. - : : : ■■ ■■' • 

PRESIDENT ELECT 

1994 CCA Conference Chair 

!'n.-- L^■^^' ■' 

V.i t v l-" .1 ) 

i.t;;- ^; ' " i.t? ■ ■•. 



PAST PRESIDENT 
1994 CCA Awards Criair 
; •■in.- I. 



TREASURER 

,'n(U H ■ '- S 
_-7C I-. -1 » ■■ 

3. u..): ' '. J ■■ ■ . 
H '< .i . ' t-r . ' 



MEMBERSHIP 

'.'ri'sn.i . '.' IV 
■ .>.Jt t :■ •■.-.■■.■J 

;Vi 30.- i--^ ' 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

j nnv Lir"\ 
.i01 S D,-.- 1 
Denver 

H & W, Llo:i r:'tv 56-14 



COMMITTEE CHAIRS 

ACA 1995 CONFERENCE 
'.Mrv SchioiifrecKG 
'■'()1 E E. .H'-s Avoiiiji? 
-•-V'A 

T'-.Twrr CO ''''iai ."■r>4n 
H \ VV f AX. . 

ETHICS 

'. i"iv(Tsi;v ' ■ ;;.iJ." 
fO Box ' ■ • ".4 

r>.>nver c;o h:-2'7 :- 'i^4 

!<■ J0.l-4l..-,i'.M1 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

Cnris MiOii:s 



'.':,-mv CC 
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MEDIA 

AWARENESS 
Journal Editor 

J'.iincia Ciicceiiucci 
"7 S vvaaswonn DKd 

[y.'ldMla 1 ? rie 
L.ikewooa CO 8022G 

HI J03 985 0758 

'.Vi 3C'!-'JB6-4743 

COLORADO COUNSELOR 
Newsletter Editor 

Juan Ball 

ih)35 W Monaco 

EnqiewooaCO80111 

.HI 303-779-1421 

PROFESSION ALIZATION 

Connie Schliebner 
University ol Colorado al Denvt-r 
P O Box 173364 
Campus Box 106 
Denvi O 80217-3364 
■HI 303-347-0346 
Wi 303-556-4783 

PUBLIC POLICY AND 
LEGISLATION 

Jo Anne Geahan 
Co-Criair 
J478 Park Circle 
Boulder CO 80301 
HI 303-530-7478 
■W) 303-494-0335 

Sieve Siruiners 

Co-Cnair 

■-650 16111 Street 

Greciev CO 80632 

■ H) 303-330-9617 

iWl 303 356-2424 

LICENSURE SUBCOMMITTEE 

Allyson Viilars 
'625 Larimer i>1809 
Denver CO 80202 

Wl 303 431-951 1 

FAX) ■iHvl2b5 



COLORADO ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT DEVELOPMENT AND 
AGING 

PRESIDENT 
*. <•(■- Ct -. • '* 

COLORADO ASSOCIATION FOR 
COUNSELOR EDUCA TION AND 
SUPERVISION 

PRESIDENT 

• -.'-rs ■. ■ i.iO.- r. C ■ -. ; 
' n'js 

J .ti<;;<i . i E I... -li. Ml 
J. rdoo s; - i-.;]<> CC :- ' <;■,■ " ' ' 



PRESIDENT ELECT 

.'. -i-il'-l ■.'.■-l.s'- 

".• -p.,;v cC rc-9 

COLORADO ASSOCIATION OF 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
COUNSELORS 

PRESIDENT 

':'5 S '.'aois ii :>:'<'.,'t 
■'.lite «.<32 
;)..'nvi;r CO ,"0209 
.Vi j:-3-333-CK;t)0 

COLORADO ASSOCIATION FOR 
MULTICULTURAL COUNSELING 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

PRESIDENT 

Rene RnDC-J'r'' 
PO Box J 11.5 
Denver CO 80201 

HI 303-322-2409 

;V) 303-556-2701 

COLORADO ASSOCIATION FOR 
SPIRITUAL ETHICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS VALUES IN 
COUNSELING 

PRESIDENT 

Frank Green 
'■'87 S Osv.eno Court 
•\jrora CO 8031.^ 
Hi 303-3-12-70^6 

PRESIDENT ELECT 
Peter Sc'iaeif r 
■1514 V.iicncia Circle 
Coiorain Srrinns CC i-.^-i'~ 

Hi 711 .-;91-B3-17 

COLORADO ASSOCIATION FOP 
SPECIALISTS IN GROUP WORK 

PRESIDENT 

■tra Mat! 
.. j7 Canvon « t") 
B-3ulr)or CO 80302 
HI 103 I'll -l-. i 
-VV) .303 44,'-n-l,'2 



COLORADO CAREER 

DE VEL OP MEN T ASSOCIATION 

PRESIDENT 

IViroara A"-- i 
■ :r' s n -. 

H -'.-A ■:• .■ -J 
:;■ f '3 r .-: •,-i4h 

PRESIDENT ELECT 

.--1.- h.- 1- - : 

i-i-'lri-i;.l CC ■ 

><■ ^ 

COLORADO COLLEGE STUDENT 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA TION 



PRESIDENT 



:'-,-eit^v CO ■■ - yj 

COLORADO MENTAL HEALTH 
COUNSELORS ASSOCIATION 

PRESIDENT 

-•..'ve M-..:r - --, 

\ "111 ("- - ) F 1- :v !.'.-.- : : 



PRESIDENT ELECT 

.-' "i rvi B' -M'-i-r 

■■'-55-D W C .11 (.'-I'll' A-.."- .-■ 
L llleton CO -'=0123 

H' 303 8'J3-3417 

COLORADO SCHOOL 
COUNSELORS ASSOCIATION 

PRESIDENT 

- . Anno C-j--;)rn-Tn 
1-178 Park C.'Clo 
P uKler CC :-:\ri 
H ■i:-3-?''?-747(3 
.Vi 3C <-4-i4-i-335 

PRESIDENT ELECT 

L.iura Bass'- 

. " ..' Pnncll.3 Av""uC 

A.,imn<,a CO 81 1-' 

HI 71'r SB' ^)".! " 
,Vl 71"-5(i'"i-'i7:i' 



Change of Officers 




CAADA 


Oct 


CACES 


Oct 


CAMFC 




CSERVIC 


Oct 


CASGW 


Oct 


CAMCD 


Sept 


CCDA 


Oct 


CCSDA 


May 


CMHCA 


Jan 


CSC A 


June 



PRESIDENT ELECT 

-iisan Pi'i'w 
.■ )7 Cmvi II » MO 
Boulder CO 80302 
H) .303-442-2288 
W) 303 442-84/2 




.\WARENESS 



CCA Conference Registration 
October 20, 21 1994 



"Everyday Heroes, Our Hope for Tomorrow" 

0\i i H K CDF. Rn ru I II k ■■. i k C"Ki i;i i u-.uI-mi tiKi xfi P \k i lur \ i io\ 

I I'.lhiciillu. u'c CiUi onlu :\->'!-\i CDF. ciwiit to tlio<c wlio iittciid tlw ctnitcroicc 
roth (/,n/s, .riiicli fiilf'iH^ i'lc 'r'tcoi //('//r- rciuiiivti tor 0)ic <t'iiic<tcr hour) 

\'BCC Ki I'il^ WW I M HI-. 



Registration 

Refer to v'Jonfercnce Schedule lor Lvents and Speakers 



Member Non-Member 



Optu^ns 

1. M-MiKi i o\i I Ri \(. i . All (.'Wilts 1 liursda\-, 1 liursdax' (.'wninj; bcinquot S^C.tH) 
and all dav t-ridav i lh riikt'd<t aiui hiiu ii pioruii'd) u ">;;(• ^ciur^trr tioiir COL cmiiti 

2. I hursdav onW. (S:3(1 a.m. - ^-.M) p.m.) S 3.00 
.""v riiur.sdav cvcnini; onW. KrOt) - ^'i.^O p.m.) $20.00 
4. I ridax- onlv. (T:.'!) a.m. - 4:00 p.m.) $50.00 

Graduate Students Who Are CCA Members Can Attend 

^. laitirr ctMitcrrnce including meals S50.t)0 

(i. I-ntirr ctmtorcncc no mt'als $25.00 



$124.t)0 

$ 84.00 
$ 20.00 
$ 84.00 



Pleasi.' idcntitv your primarx" divisitm. at'tiliatc. That division will rcceix'e a percentage rebate 
based on attendance, as part o\ their tundraising etfcirts. (please check only one.) 

C.AADA ..CSCA LAMI-C" CASC^W ...CMHCA OTHER 

r.s eAMCi."> t .\r\ k.- ccda/c.tca ._ccsda 



Please register me for option (give number) above. Amount due. 



\>inn' 

I llMlH- I'luMU' 



1 lonu' .uiii 1 1'^-s 

W Cl k rilOTK' 



I I (.'heck if vou prefer all meals \egetavian. 

Mail registration form and check (payable to CCA) to: 

Marshall Mav 
WO. Box :^io 
r.asllake, CO S06 14-0510 

Registration closes OctoWer 7, 1994. After that add $20.00 late registration. 

Questions? 

Call Marshall Mav, (Mr^) M->b-2h'\7. or Caroline Baker, (7T-») 520-1^3^5 



Fall !!>')■{ 
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Room Reservations 
Antlers Doubletree ^lotel 

Colorado Springs 

4 Scmth L'asi.\ide .■\\ cnuc C'cilonido Springs, Colorado (S(]9{13 
S(1(1-222-i Rl".F. or 7U»-473-^h(10 



. cir.rictc all arca< (print or tuih' ph'a<c> ,/mi/ iiuul 

'.ilr- 



,.inu- . 

,1 -I 

! .uKlili.'n.il pi r'-(>i)iM ^h.irini; r. > iv, 

... 

■ni|Miu A^^iii i.ilii'n 

■ T. ^i.iU' 
I 'lu'iir I iiu P.ulr Ol iM ^ I'lk' I . . . 

I f \ • 'II i-n .1 i:iH'--t prr\ UMi>-l\ " - 

I'l I V-l i M 1 O^l (IM M(.m HO()\1 ni ro*.! I ( II! ( OMI'I I II c. I!l HI I ( Mill 

.sH iHM \ I uis. ! V'Pi '--11 ii'tiiivi.iL'k' It ^ .v,Uri!.i!;.'n :^ ni.idi- in . « ■n- 
! u tiiii; tlu' l\>-i i \ .ilu>n I iltKi' .It A""-' "--I'l' 4-> h.nii-- prior ti> 
.iiri\ ai J.iti (. :K\k in tinu' i- .ittor ' p "> i- In^k ->uit liiiu' i- 
'. 2 noon 



\rri\Ml 
I K p.ii lin o 
I rod I! C ,n J 



;..mi.- .'11 ■ .!M 



Rates 



•~;iv^l>- 

S^Hl 1)1 1 
M-,pK' 



li e Ic I iicill ( I 



•■■ .>t niciit-- 
.■vpir.ilioii .i.iK' 



\\1 l.\ 



I !io Hotel V oniplio-- V, it:i 
snici K-.in-- w ith I ■'i^.ibiiitii'^ 
\, t --l.in.l.irj^ I ■lo.iM' .-.Li tr.o 
■'.>t>'l liirc^tU Aitli ,iii\ -.rui.r. 
.. v.'iiiiiio.i.itioii-- ri'.iiK--t^ 



: i.MilM.- 
'.';!. Kl 

\\ iHild \ on pri'ler .i non--iiiokiiii; i\\ 'iii ^ o-- \(i 

l\o'-or\ .ition- iir.i^l ho ;i.',i'i\fd bv ^o:":oiiiKt i". 1~'"4 
kl ^! K-. \ i ; ■.- . 1 : ; M • M I! i; ;i i;- 1 ' \ ;i •■. >; r \-~: i . . -n w mi \1'II u -. 
\ilditioii.ii IVr--oii Sli' '.'O I\oom tvpo-- .iro on .1 rcqnot oiilv ' !m--i 
K.iti's --nbioct to . itv h.'ti-l t.i\ -cin roiitK- " _ 



CCA Membership Application 



NU'iiibor^liii) IS oil .111 aiiniKil basis wiib renewal (l.ues 
ni April ,111(1 October. Ple.ise eoiiiplele lliis loriii .is 
leciir.ilelv IS possible. will receive vour in. ill .it 

boiue iiiilo-s son re(|iiesl the business .uldress. 



l- '.v,- 



Ml 



\' sir.i K ■ ^1 : ■■i r 



b.M'.i- 



P'.,S 



I'"-: 



N'. Ml'.! i. 



i )nfs .III- ^.;t.l)(). wliicli includes nirnibor-.liip in ( ( '.N 
.iliil one lir.ision or nueresi moiip il vou wisli to nmi 
more tb.m one. check it and eiu lose ,ni addil ion.il Sli no 
lor e,i( b . : ; -.0 11 ]oiii more 1 1 i.n i our ■ In. ;--ioi i oi n 1 1 cm -, i 
Liroiip. iiii::( .iie llie prim.irv one l)\ pi.n wrd ,i • I ni die 
1)1. ink beioro lis ii.mic. 



C AAUA (Adult Development .\ Ae,m<;l 

< A('i;S |( ■ollllsekir IkllK .Itl'Ml 'X SlipelA ISKIIII 

C AMC'U IMullienltural C e'imselimi .\ Developiiientl 

' ASCAV ISpeeiabsl in Ciioiip W'orkI 

C SI-"F<\'IC IKeliumns and X'.ilne Issues in C'diinselin!;! 

C C'DA (C .ireer I )i'\clopiiieiit I 

('(."SD.A (C'olleiie Smdent Developnient I 

- C.MIICA (Mental lle.iltli C\'Unse|ors| 

C'SC'A (Selioiil C'mmseloi l 

C.NMI'C (M.irriaLie .v [-"aiiiilv C oiinsclorsl 

\l.ike eliec k p.iyable to Colorado 
Counseling Association and ni.iil to: 

Marsb.ill Nl.iv 

!'. ( ). Box f) 1 0 □ New 

K.istl.ike. ( o SOiU k-oniO □ Renewal 

Retired Dues: ^2.00 lor C ("A. .$'2,00 lor cacli divi- 
sion or interest Lironp. 

Student Dues: ^In.OO lor l C'A ,iiid one division or 
inieresl tzroiip; lor e.ieb .idclilional division or 

interest Liroup. Students must have the information 

HELOW COMPLETED. 

I 111- .ibovc person IS lal niiiiiiiiiiiiil .i balt-tiiiie lir.ichi.ile 
■ indent as dclineil liv tins scbool s criteria .iiid is 
i.ikinu classi s 111 eoimseliiiL;. ;.,o' I. nice, or psyrlioloLiv 



! lepl I liair ol Adviser 



( "olleuc 



WVAKEiVE.SS 



AUTHO RS: 



GUIDELINES 

FOR 
SUBMITTING 
A 

MANUSCRIPT 



. \ i;'fi.'( IK I !:i ■ . /i HI ;■;•(■(( , i; ;/ ii • ( i ./i ifYK /( ) ( i ii i;i i: p(/ Association wcl - 
( onu's i.riiiin.il ;'.'..iniis( ripi cii inpK s m- i-,-,iic-> i rl.itrd lo ail divisions ol 
ilii' ( ( • 1 1 1'^cli I il; .N^'^nci.u u )i 1 . II .ire mini ■^\r(.\ in a particular 

I'-siic. v.ciik 111 1 iikkU-I promain. deal \',iili ^-pciial cliciiicU', work in an 
muisual '-(■imiL. '>y dcs-clop m w inoi i\ ai loiial in.ucrials. i1k' Journal wol- 
(■(inu's \()ur ulci^. All iii.iii ri.il sl.onld coimminicaic idras ck-arlv to a rt'ati- 
1 rsliip ( Diniio'-i d primai ih' oi praci ii iui n-rs. AriicU-s arc cxijcclcci to contain 
rcccui niloriii.ii ion and rcilcci i in icni rcsc.ircli and H ciids within conn- 
-^iluii; di^ci pill U'^. liook ri'.icW'^ ai'c .iKo wiicoiiU'. 

Maniiscnpi'- arc ackiiowlcdm-d upon receipt and --i nt to appropriate 
cxpcris Inr blind rc\icw. .Nniliors will he iioiilicd ,is tn disposition ol a 
^nhiiuiicd ai iu ie. I pun piihliciiioti. the aiiilmr icceues ihrcc cojMcs ol 
1 he Jounuil. 

Manii'-crini arc aeecpicd i hroiiohdni ihe \ear, with a I'chrtiarv 1. 
l')!)5 deadline ' .r ihe Spiini; I'.UlPj i->sne. Airfirciicss incliiclcs artwork 
■ md phoioiirapiiw >>!ihniissioiis are eiiconraiicd. An\' artwork needs to he 
in hlack and \^liiie ,md caiiiera-rcaily . 1 'hoi onraplix' iimsi be in black aiul 
\(.iiiic and no iaruer than o \ 7". 

Submil inannseripis .md art to Tairii la (. appellucci . l''(litor. Journal 
()/ (/!(' C'oloradn ( 'o[insrliiui .AssoeifUioM, 777 S. Wadswori h Blvd.. IMcitj, I 
Stc. 203. l.akcwood. CO S()22G. (."oniact the editor .it |;'>03) 946-4743 or 
(303) !)So-075S with (jncstions or ideas concerning voiir article or idea for 
,1 iiianiiscri|5i . 

• Snbniit tonr clear copies. alonU with a 3.5 ' Hoppy disk containinc; the 
nianiiscripi in word processinu lorin- — MS Word or Works pref'erretl. 

• Manuscripts should not e.\cced 3.000 words. .\ i\pical article would 
run Iroin cS- 12 paucs o! double-spaceil, ty])ewritteii copy. However, tlo 
noi let leniith considerations inhibit expressinu ol ideas. 

• Douhlc space inaieriai. inclndini; relcrcnces. (|uoiaiii>ns. tables, .nici 
liiiurcs. 

• fite sources eorrecih- in the biblioiiraphv and in-ie.\t notes. 

• I se tables sparinuls' .incl tvpc them on separate paLies. Supply t!,raphs. 
illustrations, and drawintis as camcra-rcadv art. 

• I'ollou the /'ii/;/ic-fM ion Mnniial o/ ;/ic ,\ riicricn n /'siyc/iolor/iCfi/ 
.\s.socifuiof). :',rd ICdiiii'iL 

• .'Xxoid use mI oeuerie m.iscnhne pronouns .uxl sc.msi tci"minoloL!;\'. 

• I se enrreui research as much as possible. 

• Documeiil rc->earch .iiid ^-ourccs corrcellv. 

• .•\\'oid toiiiuotes. 

• .•\ntliors hear i espousihiliu- lor aceuracv n| relereiiccs, cjuotatious, 
tables, and liunres. 

• On a '-ciiaraic paLii-. record \raii naiai-. posiiion, title, place ol' 
emplovmci 11 . uiailinu aikircss, wvu Icleplionc ininihers, <uKi indicate 
how von prcler to be ( ited in the Unirnal. 

• Do not '-uhinit maieri.il Ih.il i^- ntuicr cousidciaiion bv another 
periodical. 
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